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FRENCH AND ENGLISH ALLIANCE. 


Tuat the present state of civilised nations, and the changes which such 
civilisation has produced, may be accounted, if not amongst the phenomena 
of modern history, at least amongst those facts which must at once arrest our 
attention, is a position that few will deny. That in this new state of things 
we are to clearly see the operation of a new principle in the government 
and guidance of these nations, and therefore in the preservation of their 
peace and union, may be a position less tenable, at least with certain classes 
of people, and must, of course, depend on the light in which it is viewed ; 
for, certainly, to judge from the severity of those conflicts which we have 
witnessed — to judge from the tears, the treasures, the blood which the last 
half century has seen lavished even in those nations calling themselves the 
leaders in such civilisation, we might sometimes conclude that we had re- 
trograded instead of advanced; that the wrath of God had been poured 
down upon us in his mercies; and that it was only through the purifying 
influence of new agencies, more enlarged and more enlightened, that we 
could arrive at that state whereby union could be secured amongst us, and 
wars thus banished for ever. 

‘To enter into the causes, remote or proximate, by which such changes 
have been produced and are still producing, is here useless. We all know 
them; we all know in what manner they have operated ; we all know the ra- 
pid transition going on in society, and the pass to which we have now arrived: 
but yet, in reference to one subject, and in order to glance at the general 
character of these changes, we must first ask what this civilisation really 
consists of, what it has really done, what new lessons or laws has it revealed, 
and what is its ultimate aim ? 

Civilisation is a large term—it is a loose term —it is one of those lofty high- 
flown dresses taken out of the wardrobe of language, under whose cover we 
can safely commit mistakes; or, as Burke says, one of those terms ever 
ready to fling off the shackles of a definition. ‘Terms and definitions, says 
D'Alembert, are half the battle; and if we have only something like a 
glossary to begin with, away go half our battles or our books. Civilisation, 
we may fairly say, is a strange mixture—a genus more than a species; a 
term about which nations have been ever quarrelling, and, like most other 
terms, the more used the more abused. If we accept it in its common 
loose signification, what does it prove? and if we appeal to those nations 
themselves, what do we find? The Egyptians were civilised; so were the 
Greeks; so were the Romans: but how different from each other, and from 
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the present age! England is civilised; France is civilised; so is America; 
— we all differ in the process ;—and in China they call us all barbarians. 
These, of course, are unsatisfactory results for pure optimists, who wish to 
lay down a regular code or creed for mankind. They tell us something 
more must be done to make us, at least, assimilate in the great broad prin- 
ciple ; and that, instead of quarrelling or going to war with each other about 
it, or any thing like such, we should unite together in trying to find its true 
interpretation. 

Civilisation, then, we may fairly repeat, is a genus more than a species ; a 
bundle of loose agencies rather than a distinct individual quality ; but yet 
cemented by certain ingredients tending clearly to distinguish it from bar- 
barism. It has its times, its places, its colours, its types, its characters; it 
develops man in the individual as well, as man in the mass. Go to the 
savage, and learn his arts; seek the distant nations, and mark their age by 
its tablets. Civilisation has its classes, these classes have their conflicts and 
their claims, and these conflicts are often as strange as those between bar- 
barism and refinement. We often call our ancestors barbarous because our 
claims are so unlike; our posterity may call us the same, for we shall be 
ancestors to them. Civilisation moves on: it has its monuments; but it has 
its milestones, and seems to be moving round the sun like our earth, rising 
and setting. But look again at these old nations: when the North and West 
were in darkness the East and the South were in light. ‘The Chaldeans flou- 
rished, and Babylon fell. Egypt hands her arts to Greece; the pilgrim 
looks to her pyramids, the isles show their temples and tombs. Then comes 
Rome, the young barbarian, to run her course; till Attila advances with 
his Huns ; then Christianity, with its bright agents,'and Chivalry, with all its 
display; then come the Monks, the Monarchs, and the Church; and at 
length comes Mind. Here a uew process appears, here a new progress is 
marked; nations hurry on in their march, and civilisation takes its round 
to the West. 

Let us come down, then, near home, and near our times. History is not 
yet the “old Almanack” fitted for our upper shelves — but it is the letter 
of introduction handed down by the ancients to the moderns; and a letter 
which we must pass on to those after us with notes and commentaries, but 
which, in the interim, we must profit by ourselves. If it be admitted that the 
great distinction between ancient and modern civilisation lies in the former 
being so stationary and so varied, whilst the latter is so progressive and alike, 
— if it be admitted that the great feature of modern history is the great 
force of moral, or rather mental, power, and that this great force of moral 
power has been the great fact of political movements and changes going on 
in the world,—it is easy to come down to those new forms of civilisation which 
our “ march of intellect” now develops, — easy to guess that mighty tendency 
which our age points out, and thus to say how far this new civilisation, by 
uniting these nations, points altogether to a new end. 

In fact, what do we trace since the middle ages but this movement and 
mingling of nations and of mind, the great agent by which it was effected ? 
In what state was Europe previously? Society was stationary: there were 
but two classes — victors and vanquished, despots or slaves; and physical 
force, or corruption, the only agents known. At length a new spirit arose 
—Liberty. At length Mind, like a giant refreshed with long sleep, started 
up; and at length man seemed invested with new powers. What was the 
result ? A new series of events, partly the cause, partly the consequence :— 
Printing and Protestantism— the compass and Columbia. ‘The nations had 
anew chain, their new lights were its new links, the portals of long-benighted 
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ages were thrown open, and the aspect .of the world became changed. 
These are matters of history — we all know them. ‘Turn over its pages: see 
how these nations were isolated from:each other; see the “ divide et impera” 
system laid down by kings, priests, and rulers ; see how society has been 
enslaved in obedience. to such until it could group itself in other com- 
binations, and by means of some one great and united influence that could 
extend to all. What did the feudal system show us? What else do we see 
since the middle ages but the struggles of this new and mighty power of 
Mind with the barriers opposed to it: > New collisions producing new lights, 
new lights producing new liberties, new liberties producing new bonds of 
union, and yet these again producing new tyrannies and strife. Such has 
been old Europe : she looks hoary and worn: she points out to us the battle- 
fields, where new banners were raised; but yet she tells us that there is a 
regenerating spirit still at work, and that it is only with her ancient and 
solitary sisters that man can be as he was of old. 

Now if all this be any thing like a just glance at the history and progress 
of civilisation, — at least modern civilisation, — it is easy to perceive inita 
new principle, a new process, a new progress, in the affairs of nations; easy 
to perceive that we have turned over a new chapter in the great volume of 
human society ; and that by the new lessons and new laws therein revealed, 
we can advance in a ratio hitherto unknown, and see in it the ultimate aim 
to which it tends — that of their union and peace. 

What, then, is this new principle— this new process in the great work of 
civilisation, but the new and further ;spread of mind and knowledge ? — 
What else is its distinguishing characteristic, than the power which this 
mind shows of pushing out and uniting nations in one great career by which 
each can clearly understand its own interests, and yet one great interest 
pervade the whole. Where do we see this of old? What do we see in the 
ancient page, but the history of physical, not moral man? We read of 
Plato, we read of Socrates, we read of Aristotle; but where do we read of 
that amplifying and progressive principle taught by modern mind, and 
above all, of that principle by which national union and peace can be 
effected? ‘The intellect of the ancients was great, it was glorious; its 
works still remain; ruin hangs lightly over them; the tideless Tyrrhene 
reflects them in its bright wave; and time, which in its flight seems both 
our mockery and our monitor, seems pausing over those spots, as if giving 
us fresh aspirations for man’s glory. But yet, what was this mind after all ? 
What was its march? ‘Tombs, temples, and pillars: but in these tombs its 
spirit lies buried. ‘There was no life in it—no movement—nothing to 
make it pass down the course of ages— nothing but what the barbarian 
could stop. If Christianity promoted the cause of mind, it was merely by 
levelling Pagan pride: it afforded new ways for it to move on by the bright 
lessons afforded; but it had not new means in itself, nor was it pushed on by 
any power behind. Well: the middle ages came ; we read of the restoration of 
literature then; we hear that the monks caught sparks of its ancient spirit 
from its ancient tombs; but we hear how they as often stifled it in their 
own. Still, however, it came. Still this new power of mind gradually 
collected, not as a new principle in the constitution of man,—not as a new 
faculty of his brain, —not as a new element of his composition; but it was 
the application of new lights, and new lights producing new liberties ;— 
it was the commencement of a new machinery, new agencies: it was the 
spirit of communication which new knowledge produced. This went on: 
knowledge has the art of multiplying and modifying its own creations as it 
advances: one discovery produced another; one doctrine led to another ;— 
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doubts followed both in the same proportion: but doubts, says Aristotle, 
are the “ beginning of truth.” 

Now, if all this be admitted ;—if it be admitted that a great and new prin- 
ciple has arisen amongst the nations of Europe, and ‘which, though con- 
tending with so many obstacles, has still struggled on ; —if it be admitted 
that by means of this new principle their union can be better secured, and 
their rights better established, as we have ever experienced in our own time, 
and still experience,— what is the inference to be derived, but that this 
great principle, or power, or whatever we choose to call it, has now arrived 
at that stage or station from whence it cannot recede unless by our own 
wilful blind passions ? What are we to conclude, but that nations can no 
longer be torn asunder, unless we stifle those lights which have been 
created? What are we to-look to for their lasting peace and union, but 
the further spread of that power from which, even already, so much has been 
gained ? 

Yes; mind and knowledge are what we must look forward to. Educa- 
tion is the promise of our age—they must be spread abroad: we do not 
want depth, but diffusion: we do not want the lofty, but the level. 
** Knowledge is power;” the same was told us ages ago, by Bacon; but 
then it lay quiet, because locked up — now it becomes a new power, widen- 
ing and looking forward to broader and brighter circles, but still threaten- 
ing greater evils, if impeded, from the new weapons with which it is armed. 
All this we know —all this we must look to; it will not do to be confining 
or confiding this power to certain classes alone — it must descend from its 
high summits to the mass: it will not do to have those ups and downs in 
society we once had. We may try and direct it in proper channels, as far 
as we can; for, as to perfect equality, it Is a per fect chimera: we may try 
and sibiens hse conflicts, which its imperfect diffusion still creates; but it 
is to this principle of diffusion, after all, we must look; for, without it, these 
conflicts must continue. ‘These are the lessons of our age; the time is gone 
by when oracles were listened to. Mind is like our earth—a circle; there’s 
no end of it; we must look to its new ways and means — every one must 
have a share — it must be public property. We must see it going about 
from nation to nation, from individual to individual: we must not, like 
the monks, consider it for its massiveness, but its mobility; but we must see 
it a great vital stream, running on from age to age, from generation to 
generation, vivifying, fructifying, and recording. Yes; these are the les- 
sons of the age; for what have these lessons told us ?— have they not told 
us, and do they not still tell us, of wars and revolutions ? — do they not 
show us in these wars the imperfect conception of that broad principle of 
true civilisation which new mind aims at? — do they not show us in these 
revolutions but the rushes of that stream to which we have alluded, be- 
cause in the flow of that stream it was impeded, or rather resisted, by our 
passions. What have modern times exhibited but lust ?-— what do we still 
see but this agitated surface of society, arising from half-and-half know- 
ledge? Of old, revolutions were mere paltry rebellions — they were confined 
to their own districts: look at them now, running frem one nation to ano- 
ther —see how man’s rights are submitted to other tribunals where this 
great principle of new mind and knowledge has pervaded — see what 
public opinion now is, and what formerly — see what conflicts and claims 
this half-and-half knowledge has produced, because of its being half-and- 
half power. What do we see now in these revolutions but reforms, or 
reactions, at least pretended reforms ? — what do we see but. the rushes of 
the new spirit that has gone abroad ? — Movements in one country produce 
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movements in another — the streams are larger in surface but shallower 
in depth; they hurry us on — we often feel shocks — nations submit to this 
to find a kind of level and union. ‘They are not so much the measure of 
armed resistance to armed strife, as the measure of that mind which seeks 
liberty, but which, if oppressed, rushes out in its turn, though with other 
weapons, 

But not only is it a moral, but a material union amongst nations, that 
marks our age, at least a tendency to such; not only is it an interchange of 
thoughts, but things, that brings us together. Whether commerce was the 
ancient parent of civilisation, it is of much less importance to inquire into, 
than into the means whereby it was carried on; but if we admit that it is 
an agent of such civilisation (using this term in its large and best sense, 
and a most impor tant one), we must admit that every extension or improve- 
ment in such agency, or, in other words, every new ways and means 
whereby nations can be approximated and brought together, are so many 
new ways and means whereby their new civilisation can effect its great 
promises. Now what are these new ways and means : ?— what is their great 
tendency : ? — what course are they pursuing? The principle of commerce 
is the principle of communication — we need not dilate on its effects — the 
first path that struck through our old forests and marshes was a civilising 
agent in itself, because it brought together the labours of man — for the 
destination of man is for society. But in those days what was this com- 
merce ? — what was the rate at which it proceeded ? Camels, caravans, 
and galleys may get on very well when people are not anxious to get on in 
other ways, and when no great propelling principle is at work beyond the 
simple wants of nations ; but what was there in all this of any thing like 
social interchange or union? — what did the shores of the Mediterranean 
know of each other ? — what was there of mind, or the reaction of mind and 
matter, in all these transactions? Now then come down to the middle 
ages — we have already taken these as our starting post for that new prin- 
ciple of movement which mind created. What was commerce in those ages ? 
—how could it flourish under a system where national contiguity, instead 
of being any thing like national connection, was the exact reverse, and where 
the “noli me tangere” law bristled up on every frontier? Look at it now 
— see what the action and reaction of mind and matter have done, and what 
modern science has effected —see how the spirit of commerce and travel 
have altered us —see how our roads of communication have advanced in 
proportion to our roads of knowledge; where bigotry, ignorance, or passion 
reared their ramparts of separation, there now come treaties of conciliation ; 
where the hill, the rampart, or the fortress interposed, there runs now 
the embryo of railroads; where man seemed at conflict with man, as 
if distinct territories produced distinct races, there rushes out steam to 
say, No! 

This is the true material interpretation of the nineteenth century. Com- 
merce is the true representative of national union. The spread of know- 
ledge may be the “ philosophy of peace ;” but commerce is its true tangible 
expression, that comes home to us all. 

Now, without touching any further on our modern improvements in all 
these matters, we merely “wish to touch on the general tendency of the age 
we live in, to show to what a new pass we eae arrived in the progress “a 

national union —to show that peace is its ultimate aim, particularly with 

those nations who are neighbours, and have advanced in such a career — 

and that to retreat from such is to retreat into barbarism. ‘This is the object 

of our article in general: we began it with trying to explain what civil- 
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isation consisted of, and what progress it has made; and we think we can- 
not better point out the evils it is exposed to than in alluding to that state 
which France and England now seem to offer. 

Before coming to this, however, let us just glance at those difficulties 
which are so often made even by the professed lovers of peace — to this new 
state of society which this new civilisation has produced. What is our con- 
dition at home? What have been our changes even in the last twenty years ? 
Does it not seem that in proportion as these newly civilised nations are 
at peace without, they are often at strife within ?— that there is a kind of 
inverse ratio going on between the union of masses and individuals, and 
between that centripetal and centrifugal play of forces which once marked 
society, and seemed to keep nations in such good order? What has done all 
this ? — what is the theory of such changes and conflicts, but what we have 
alluded to? Modern mind seems to promise that man is no more to be 
deceived ; — but what occurs in the interim? Delusion no longer dazzles 
with its lights — blindness and bigotry no longer fatten on the slime of the 
cloister, for the veil of their consecration has been torn away by untrem- 
bling hands, and the bright dwelling of that Deity we all adore seems glit- 
tering in new light before us. Fifty ye years have scarcely fied since magic ‘had 
its claims, and 1 mystery its titles—when witches were burned, when chosts 
stalked abroad, and when darkness rested on the face of the ouaile: in 
those days people confided in each other — men allowed others to think for 
them—the lights of the schools shone out, and learning was venerated ; in 
those days infidelity reared not its hydra head, nor fanaticism its cloven foot— 
the sacred works were sealed visions, and the holy fathers caretully watched 
over them ; in those days art had its enigmas, science its ar =i ee wa 
were philosophers, and philosophers like the wise men of the East — the priest 
could menace with the fires of heaven—the lawyer could change truth on 
the strength of his statutes—the doctor could kill or cure with his cabalistic 
letters, and none but the initiated could doubt or dispute :— in short, in 
those days mind was still feeble in its march; the great crash had not come 
upon our oracles, and the questions of right ‘ond wrong were left as in the 
days of Deiphos or Dodona. ‘Those days are fled—mind seeks other shrines — 
all can approach them— it tramples and triumphs, because it looks to truth — 
its “os wears the majesty of peace, though often the moroseness of Mi- 
nerva; it offers sterner appeals — we must accept of them. Men are 
sharply at their posts — names are losing their charm —and the tickets to 
Fame’s temple must depend on its decree. 

In short, the present aspect of society, we all know, is one of conflict 
and competition — strife and agitation — doubt and distrust; and if we 
did not know from whence they proceeded, we might go on blindly 
despairing. ‘To this our state of new civilisation, as at “frst “remarked, has 
brought us; it is, perhaps, a new disease — we must accept It; we know 
its causes, its hamaehees, its symptoms, — but we know not its prognosis. 
The knowledge of a disease is half its cure, though the other half may be 
more dificult, — but still we have only to advance in the same line which 
this knowledge has pointed out to us: this must be the work of time — 
time alone cures many diseases: but, in the mean time, we must do our 
own part. ‘To deny that in this interim the struggle is a-severe one, and 
that we are called upon with proportionate energy to meet it, would 
be blindly subjecting ourselves to a continuance of it; but to pretend 
retreating from the position we have gained, w cil be even a sillier 
delusion. — Yes, the struggle is a severe one; we seem to have arrived at a 
new and narrow pass by the closer communication of men’s claims, or 
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rather to be racing at and running down each other in a new route, 
without being able even to pause, or look about us ;— this is quite manifest 
— it is quite manifest that in this race-ground the stability of our old insti- 
tutions has been—that not only this mighty innovator called intellect 
has shaken our old allegiances, our old feelings, our old faith, and given us 
a new philosophy; but that this disaffected and disorganizing spirit has 
gone abroad, and still stalks abroad, aiming at other purposes —and that 
to meet it as a corrector, if not an antagonist, a proud “ conservative” spirit 
becomes necessary, of whose victory we are not yet even certain. 

But admitting this state of things — admitting that our new liberties, 
our new lights, our new laws, lave tended more or less to unsettle 
men’s minds; ;— admitting that our new march of civilisation, or rather our 
new “march of intellect,” has upset many of our old authorities and land- 
marks, and that we have now arrived at what may be called the age of 
opinion, calling itself the age of truth, — although this truth itself becomes 
matter of opinion, because every one can opine for himself; ;—admitting, we 
say, all this, and the strifes and struggles it gives rise to—the question is, what 
is the nature of these struggles in themselves — on what scale are they now 
operating, compared to that of national warfare —and how long will they 
last ?— the question is, have we not the remedy in our own hands, by 
extending and diffusing that great power to which we have alluded ? — for, 
certainly, the great comfort of knowledge is, either that the further we 
advance the more comfortable we find ourselves in our ignorance, or the 
firmer we tread in our new footing ; the question is, can we go back in our 
present march? —the question is, what is the nature of those weapons 
employed in these our new strifes, compared to those weapons of brute 
force employed in foreign wars ? —are we to plunge into our old barbarism 
for the sake of temporary unity amongst ourselves? At the very time 
when this new principle of civilisation, this new principle of mind and 
intelligence, is furnishing weapons, which become blunted as we advance, 
because more intelligible,—and, like the lance of Achilles, cures those wounds 
it first inflicts; — are we to prefer the glory of arms to that of arts —the 
victories and vanities of hostile combat to those of national peace ?— are 
we to retreat from that arena which this new civilisation has created, — 
that arena in which, though the gladiators of discord and party still 
abound, yet where millions of inte lk ects are rushing in to crowd and to 
contend for amelioration ? 

‘These are the questions of the age—they are the questions of the 
day. Kurope must immediately answer them —its peace hangs upon 
their decision. ‘The present aspect of society can no longer show itself 
dangling between opposite interests; and it must boldly declare at once 
for war or peace. ‘Lhis is the pass we have arrived at — this is 
ainongst the great conflicts to which we have already alluded — it must 
decide what we are to do; it must decide in that great trial now going on in 
the world of Philanthropy versus Patriotism, or vice versa; or, in other 
words, whether the interests of the few are to be sacrificed to those of 
the many. Look at the map of Kurope—look at its map of civilisation: 
the nations are still at their bivouacs — the watch-fires still gleam, and 
their piled arms, though reposing, are still ready; if a new boulevard of 
this civilisation is erecting on one side, a new bashasiesn towers on another, 
‘Lhe term barbarism, like that of civilisation, may be with difficulty defined 

— at least nations may be still differing about a quality which only exists in 
degree; but, at all events, we may safely s say that the cast and west of 
Kurope are not only opposed to cach other in the new principle and new 
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process which we have now laid down for ourselves in the latter, but 
that the process is likely to be annihilated altogether, unless properly met; 
—or, in other words, that those nations now nine by it should he 
still making up their new work; that if they have begun to see the folly 
of their old games and glories, they should now go to the new; and 
that, in removing their old rivalries and quarrels, they should nok: new 

relationships in peace. 


Now, amongst these western nations, we ask, who have been the great 

leaders in this new work of civilisation? — which of them have marched 
abroad and abreast in that great “march of intellect” going on ?—and 
which of them are so interested in marching still together? Need we 
answer the question? Is it not England and France that have given 
the great moral impetus now moving society? Is it not, we say, by the 
eruptions and agitations, the revolutions and reforms, the conflicts and 
collisions, of the last half century — is it not by such, notwithstanding all 
their horrors, that we have made such progress in the new work, and that 
still, even with all its doubts and strifes, with all its tremblings and uncer- 
tainties, we are arrived at a stage where the ground-work is so firm ?-—If it 
be admitted, as already alluded to, that the great feature of modern history 
has been the great force of this moral. power, as contradistinguished to that 
physical power which formerly prevailed; if it be admitted that by means 
of this new power nations have been mingled and united, — that their con- 
tiguity to each other has become a kind of connection, instead of the 
reverse,—and that, by means of the broad pervading influence of this power, 
the lights of each age became the links of each chain that bound them; 
what are we to consliade as to the two great leaders in such power, but 
that they must continue their task ? W hat are we to conclude, but that 
the interests of civilisation, and true civilisation, depend on such? What 
are we to conclude, but that the peace of Europe must cease when I*rance 
and England cease to be at peace with each other ? 

But, say certain classes, how can we depend on this, or how is our “ new 
alliance” to be trusted? — Is there not a national and almost a natural 
enmity between us ?— Have not the very rivalries of our new relationship 
only tended to separate us, so that the closer we joined the more we 
have clashed ?—These are plausible arguments — they are convenient for the 
old school — and the only way to meet them is to put forward those of 
the new. 

If England and France have been slow to understand, at least, how to act 
upon those civilising agencies which modern mind has produced, and if 
they were so long in coming to an understanding with each other in sup- 
porting and confirming such agencies, can we be surprised at such when 
we recollect what were opposed to it— when we recollect the peculiarity 
of the different circumstances under which we were placed, and yet, at the 
same time, the resemblance in many points, as far as the nature of our 
institutions was concerned ? What did this resemblance tend to? It only 
produced rivalry; but of what kind? Not that rivalry which seeks its 
bright laurels from the peaceful competition of the arts and of industry —not 
that rivalry which would try and advance us in such institutions, and thus 
lay down a broader and brighter ground-work of amelioration where hu- 
manity could still advance. No: it was the rivalry of armed strife — it 

was the conflict of feudal jealousy — it was the narrowness of national 


interests, watched and guarded by bristly ramparts, and throwing up their 


frowning banners to ell who dared to approach. But this was not all. 
Look at the middie ages: need we wonder at our enmities with our neigh- 
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bours, when we recollect our then wars — our invasions of their provinces 
—-the yoke we held them under, and the miseries inflicted ? Of what use 
was the mind of the middle ages in contending with such? Come down 
even to late ages: see how it was obstructed in every way —see how the 
frauds, the follies, the ferocities of rulers have opened such a chasm between 
us, by throwing into it and amnieing those passions that could only stifle 
such. How did all this operate ? — what has it all done? France and Eng- 
land were called ‘ natural enemies” of each other — we all remember such 
ourselves — we all remember how an instinct of hostility seemed engen- 
dered the moment we touched each other’s shores ; and at the very time 
that sound principles of union were gradually working their way between 
usas a people, we were at strife and hatred for the sake ‘of such rulers. What 
else has been our position but this? — what has been our history but of 
those brute passions, decorated with the tinsel of high names ?—Yes; such 
unfortunately has been our fate — we knew no better, we thought that no 
better glories or games could be won. It was gratifying to our pride to 
see enlisted such energies — we rushed into the race— there was nothing 
to check us—it was Greek meeting with Greek — it was civilisation and yet 

chivalry meeting together, closely sympathised by every relationship, closely 
antipathised by every rivalry —we eyed each other, but askant, like the 
war-steeds in the games, and only lay down together amidst short and 
hurried breathings. 

But where is all this now ?—where is the chasm between France and 
England that once existed ?—and how can it be re-opened unless by the mad- 
ness of the few? Is France to rush into war in order to soothe those 
wounded vanities which her too vain temperament has nourished, but 
which maturer reflection must tell her is all a mistake? Is England to rush 
into war for the sake of distant barbarians, and thus throw back her civilis- 
ation more than ever, and burst those best bonds of it which it. has ever 
entered? This is the simple statement of the case; we take it up chiefly 
on these simple grounds; there is no use in burdening it with party or 
political drapery, —no use in denying the faults that may have been com- 
mitted on both sides, —no use in appealing to any other power, or an 
other interests, than that of the age we live in, to show the full depth of 
that chasm which may be re- -opened unless such power and such interests 
interfere. See what twenty-five years of peace have done between us in 
forming ties;—see the new epoch it has given to the world ; —see how 
it has torn away that bandage that once blinded us to our true inaemeane on 
both sides, and the. very different views we take of such from what we did 
formerly. Are we to break up such ties ?— are we to wrench asunder that 
erowing union which such peace has cemented, and tear open, once more, 
wounds so fast healing ?—are our shores to be bristling up with those brute 
weapons and implemerits of foree and prohibition which once disgraced us— 
implements not merely of individual destruction, but which our modern 
science has turned into implements of massive annihilation ? 

At present, matters are every way embarrassing, and not the less embar- 
rassing because Mehemet Ali has surrendered. We seem on the brink of a 
breach ; it is of less consequence to say where have been the faults, than to 
say ani these faults can be mended. Admitting that our subscription to 
the “ July treaty” was just, and that it had for its object what is called 
the © balance of power” in Kurope, — admitting that Irance, in refusing 
such, sought her own interest more than general objects,— still, a variety of 
questions supervene, first, as to the real nature of the “ balance of power” 
in itself — the ways and means by which both nations are affected by it— 
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and the different inducements which such treaty offered to them. Now, as 
to this ** balance of power” in Kurope, how are we now to define it?— how 
ean we lay down even what is called the “ Jaw of nations?” Are those 
nations to be weighed in scales, or measured by lines and yards, at a time 
when pervaded by such opposite and different agencies as those already 
alluded to, — at a time when their new civilisation - still such struggles to 
contend with, and when we are all mixed and moving through onthe, ‘other, 
more or less, by means of the power which that civilisation affords us? Mo- 
dern diplomacy is nothing more than the expression of such power — the 
net-work it throws around us is the mere representative of that doubt- 
ful half-and-half state of confidence, which the doubtful possession of this 
power affords ; and thus every treaty and every truce becomes liable to be 
torn the moment we/find we are getting beyond the level which it aims at. 
Such must be the case in our present condition. ‘The term “ balance of power” 
is and must be a fiction, until that time arrives when such level is obtained; 
or, in other words, until that time when the great and connecting chain of 
our new civilisation shall bind us all equally together, and that instead of 
having to contend with such opposite and different powers as it now has,— 
instead of dreading Cossack conquest, and the barbarism of the Hun, it 
will show us calmly where our interests lie, and how we can pull calmly to- 
gether: — then, but not till then, can we rely on the “balance of power ; 
—then may we talk of the “ ew of nations,” and bring out our new 
editions of Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattell, * revised and corrected ;” — 
then may we erect on the ruins of those ramparts which once divided us the 
new system that will unite us into such a code. No longer do we live in 
the times when the ultimo ratio is to be referred to-—no “longer do we live 
in those times when the destiny of nations hangs on the dy nasty of kings. 
And pray whose duty is it to continue such work, but those who have com- 
menced it? Who but France and England are the great leaders in the 
work ? and what alliance can be more natural than theirs? If France 
declined the “ treaty of July,” are we to attribute it altogether to her 
vanity, or a worse motive, rather than to distrust of those powers who are 
so much at distrust with herself and each other? Can we rely, in short, on 
an alliance so unnatural as that of Russia, eliiehs only seeks to divide us, 
and in whose composition there is not a single element of congeniality with 
either? France suspects both. She wishes our alliance, but she 1s still 
doubtful ; she Knows that our policy has been generally of the “ schismatic” 
kind; that we have looked to material more than moral interests — more to 
the spread of commerce than mind. She knows that England has been 
* Ia grande entremeleuse de 0 Europe,” and recollects how we have treated her 
under our old systems of government. Can we, then, blame her for her 
doubts and suspicions ? Ought we not to convince her of our hearty co- 
operation in the new work of our civilisation? It may be a question, 
perhaps, how England, from her insulated position, has a right to tie 
herself up with any continental power? But surely if there be one above 
the rest to whom such is due, it is that which now offers such kindred 
claims, and whose contiguity now forms such a basis of connection. 

But Vrance, they say, is all warlike now—she must let out her 
redundant humours—she is not to be satished with these new victories 
which her new vanities have acquired, but she must indulge herself with 
those old ones, whose remembrance is so much more exciting. ‘These are 
serious charges — it well becomes us to examine them. Were she like the 
Cyclop, or Briareus, about dealing out her blows blindly, or swinging out 
her hundred arms in search of distant foes, then we might fairly hope that 
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she would soon evaporate all her energies, and that, Europe bearing the 
full brunt, we ‘might keep quietly to ourselves ; but no, such is not the 
case: we are plainly told the direction in which these blows will eome— 
we are plainly told that these energies are to be concentrated against 
“le perfide Albion” —that they must clearly and satisfactorily revenge 
themselves for ‘the last blow” — and that instead of minding our modern 
alliance, or any thing like it, they are not only ready to fling it to the 
winds, but to trample on it with that hatred proportioned to all lovers’ 
quarrels. 

Now let us look into the meaning of all this — let us ask a few questions, 


5 
and try to answer them. But we must reserve all this for a future article. 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT 
By a TFre_tow or St. Joun’s CoLiece, Careeainaii 


PADUA —JOURNEY FROM FLORENCE — BOLOGNA — PAPAL POLITICS—CARACCI 
— RAFFAELE'S STE. CECILIA — FERRARA — PADUA. 


Irom Florence I crossed the Apennines to Bologna, a journey of two 
short days. ‘The mountains are more rugged here than between Rome and 
I'lorence, and the road rises to a great heie! it above the level of the sez 

Stull there is nothing to be called grand mountain scenery. ‘The only fine 
view is when you have just passed the highest point and begun to descend, 
—when you see the Adriatic and the great plain of Northern Italy stretched 
out before you, with the distant ‘Tyrol mountains bounding the horizon. On 
entering the Pope’s dominions again, on the eastern slope of the Apennines, 
I was surprised to find myself in a country to all appearance as thriving, 
happy, and well governed as Tuscany itself. It is scarce possible to believe 
that the country ‘around Bologna is part of the same state, and under the 
same gov ernment, as the Roman territory on the west of the Apennines. ] 
never saw such an appearance of wealth among the peasantry of any district 
as on the Sunday we drove into Bologna. Silk gowns and massive gold 
ornaments were quite common among the women, and smart embroidered 
satin waistcoats and good cloth coats among the men. ‘They had not, I 
think, the appearance of gentility and refinement of the Tuscan peasants, 

but there was decidedly a greater show of wealth among them. As we ap- 


proached Bologna I cou! ld have fancied myself in England. The stream of 


people and carriages on the road, — the appearance of careful cultivation,— 
the number of snug, citizen-like villas, inns, and public houses, were just what 

might have-been seen in the neighbourhood of one of our large manufac tur- 
ing towns. From all I hear, the flourishing condition of the peasantry is 
not confined to the Bolognese district, but is general throughout the Lega- 
tions and Romagna, or the whole of idee Pope’s territories on the east of the 
Apennines. ‘The contrast between their condition and that of their less for- 
tunate brethren in the other parts of the same dominions shows most 
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strongly how much more the well-being of a people depends on the laws and 
local customs which regulate the tenure of property than on political insti- 
tutions. ‘These people, whose condition is so widely different, live under the 
same government; and the only reason I can see why the one should be 
about the richest, and the other about the poorest peasantry in the world, is, 
that on the west of the Apennines the land is held almost entirely in large 
masses,—in Komagna and the Legations it is much subdivided, and there is 
a numerous body of peasant-proprietors. ‘To understand how forcibly this 
cause operates, you must lay aside all notions of English husbandry, and - 
look exclusively at the condition of a country situated like Italy. From 
immemorial usage, and in a great measure from the nature of the cultivation, 
the Metayer system universally prevails; that is to say, the owner and cul- 
tivator of the ground enter into a sort of partnership, finding the capital 
necessary to raise the crop, and sharing the produce between them in certain 
proportions generally fixed by the custom of the place. ‘These proportions 

vary very much in different districts, the landlord’s share being in some cases 
as high as two thirds, in others as low as one third. ‘The condition of the 
peasant varies in a corresponding manner. In some cases he is a sort of 
joint proprietor, in others a miserably over-rented tenant. Now it appears 


-from all I have seen and heard, that wherever the property of the soil is 


engrossed by a few great monopolists, they are invariably too strong for the 
peasants, and screw “them down in course of time to unfavourable terms ; 
where, on the other hand, property is a good deal subdivided, and there is 
a body of peasant-proprietors to keep up the standard of the class, they hold 
their own, and preserve the favourable terms sanctioned by long usage: 
thus only can I account for the undeniable fact, that in Naples, Lombardy, 
and part of the Roman states, where the estates are large, the Metay er sy stem 
works most miserably for the peasantry ; while, on the other hand, in ‘Tuscany, 
Romagna, and the Legations, they are better off than any dean of small 
tenants or day labourers. Ireland, though under a different system as to 
rents, is an instance in point of the same principle, that in an agricultural 
country, with no outlet for industry in manufactures and commerce, nothing 
but a subdivision of the soil can save the poor from the rich. 

Bologna has long been celebrated as the most liberal city in Italy. It 
remained an independent republic down to a late period, and on its con- 
quest by Pope Julius II. retained many privileges, the infringement of which 
by the papal @ vovernment has been a constant cause of irritation and discon- 
tent. It has always had the character also of an intellectual city, and has 
produced an extraordinary number of artists and celebrated men. ‘These 
causes have predisposed the Bolognese to liberalism, and in every attempt 
to throw of the yoke and establish the independence of Italy they have been 
the foremost. In 1833 Bologna was the seat of a rev olutionary government, 
which, if the Austrians had not interfered, would soon have relieved the 
pope from the cares of temporal authority. I made many inquiries how 
matters stood at present, and what was the state of feeling and of parties. 
The account I heard was somewhat different from what I expected. I was 
told that since the insurrection of 1833 the peasantry of the surrounding 
country and of Romagna had been induced, by the influence of the clergy, 
and the politic conduct of the government in low ering their taxes, to espouse 
the pope’s cause, and that at ‘le present moment they were all armed as 
volunteers in defence of the Holy See. ‘That the townspeople were gene- 
rally discontented, and that much ill-will existed between them and the sur- 
rounding peasantry; so much so that the landed proprietors living in Bologna 
were almost afraid to vo out to their estates and collect their rents, That 
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in this state of things a large party in the town, including most of the 
wealthy and influential families, despairing of independence, were anxious to 
be transferred to Austria; and that the old Ghibeline principles were very 
prevalent of confining the pope to spiritual concerns, and uniting Italy under 
the emperor as its temporal head. I cannot, of course, answer for the cor- 
rectness of this information; all I can say is, that it was given me by a very 
intelligent man who had no apparent motive for misleading me, and that it 
agrees very well with the result of my own observations. ‘I confess I think 
the chance of Italy g gaining her independence by her own eflorts, for the pre- 
sent at least, quite chimerical. Where are the means to come from? ‘The 
Neapolitans are far too brutalised and degraded to be reckoned on in a 
strugele for liberty, as the events of 1823 clearly proved. ‘The ‘Tuscans are 
far too happy under their present government to think of stirring for a cause 
so foreign to them as that of Italian independence. In the Roman states, if 
left to themselves, a civil war would probably ensue, like that which is now 
raging in Spain, with the towns and the intelligence of the country on one 
side, and the peasantry, led by the priests, on the other. Lombardy and 
Venice remain, which are Austrian provinces, strongly garrisoned b 
Austrian troops, and utterly incapable of attempting a revolt with the slight- 
est chance of success. My firm belief is, that ten thousand Austrians could 
march from one end of Italy to another without an obstacle. I say this with 
regret, for I am as anxious as any one can be to see Italy independent. I 
think it a crime and a misfortune that a great branch of the European 
family, to whom civilisation owes so much, should have no national existence. 
I esteem and honour the patriots who brave imprisonment and exile to create 
a national feeling in Italy, and keep alive the sacred spark of liberty till better 
times; but I look on them as martyrs, and I honour them the more, be- 
cause their cause is, for the present at least, humanly speaking, hopeless. 
The town of Bologna itself hardly answers the expectation I should have 
formed of it from the flourishing appearance of the surrounding country. It 
is an old-fashioned, and somewhat dull and gloomy city, with narrow streets, 
dingy shops, decaying palaces, and no great appearance of bustle or activity. 
The dead are better lodged than the living. A splendid new public cemetery, 
Just outside the city walls, is the only sign I saw of the march of improvement 
at Bologna. In one respect, however, Bologna far surpasses all the other 
cities of Italy I have seen, and that is in the beauty of its women. At 
Florence the women are pretty and lady-like; but here you see a higher cast 
of beauty — the regular Italian countenance such as we sce in pictures — 
with long oval face, “regular features, dark expressive eyes, and clear olive 
complexion. Bologna is also interesting from its connection with the history 
of art. Here, in the end of the sixteenth century, when painting had, to 
all appearance, become utterly effete and degenerate, lived a certain poor, 
learned, laborious artist, Ludovico Caracci by name, who undertook and 
accomplished the task of restoring it. No heaven-born genius was he like 
Raffaelle, to cut short the road to tome, and accomplish what to other men 
were unattainable feats seemingly without an effort; but simply a patient, 
persevering, painstaking man, with a good deal of talent and a great deal 
of energy ‘and resolution. He set about his task systematically. By long 
study, and laborious copying of the works of the great masters, he made 
himself acquainted with their different styles and excellences, and fixed in 
his own mind his standard principles of art. He then, like a prudent work- 
man, cast about for tools wherewith to work out his design; and here fortune 
befriended him, for he found them ready for his hand. He had two 
nephews, Annibal and Agostino; the one a goldsmith’s lad, the other 
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tailor’s apprentice; but both gifted by nature with their uncle’s observant, 
penetrating, persevering spirit, and even a greater share of artistical talent. 
These lads he took to his house to bring up as painters; and they became, 
first his pupils, and afterwards his coadjutors in the great work of reforming 
painting. From their joint endeavours a second school sprung up, which, 
like a fine October, prolonged the glories of the summer far into the wintr 

modern times, when art became finally extinct. ‘The three Caracci them- 
selves, and their pupils,j— Guido, Domenichino, Guercino Albano, — are 
names which may vie with any save the Rafiaelles, and Leonardos, and the 
very mightiest of the olden time. Bologna has a fine collection of the 
works of this school: ten or twelve large pictures by the Caracci, four or 
five Guidos, and as many Domenichinos. Domenichino is clearly the great- 
est artist of them all. In his works we see the characteristic qualities of the 
Caracci, — good sense, good taste, laborious and accurate study, and appro- 
priation of the excellences of other painters carried to perfection, and united 
with a higher degree of originality and depth of natural feeling and genius. 
One of his pictures here, the Madonna del Rosario, representing the sur- 

prise and massacre of a congregation of early Christians by a body of Roman 
soldiers, is among the finest of his works. In all his pictures the same ex- 
treme truth and accuracy of expression is remarkable, in which he excels all 
painters except Raffaelle. Guido also has more imagination than the 
Caracci, though not always so much force, truth, correctness, and good 
sense. His Crucifixion here is a fine picture, but almost a literal copy of 
one by Gessi, an artist to whom Guido was indebted for much which we are 
accustomed to consider as original. The finest picture, however, in Bologna, 
beyond all comparison, is Raffaelle’s Ste. Cecilia. ‘The others are fine human 
compositions ; but this is inspired—the work, as Carlo Maratta used to say 
of Raffaelle’s pictures, of an angel, not of aman. ‘This is the picture which 
is said to have broker Francia’s heart. Francia was a Bolognese painter of 
considerable eminence in his day, who, when the fame of the great artist 
began to spread throughout Italy, conveyed to him through a mutual friend 
his earnest wish to see one of his pictures. Raffaelle, with his accustomed 
courtesy, sent him this Ste. Cecilia, which he‘had just finished for a church in 
Bologna, modestly requesting him to make any corrections in it which he 
thought necessary before forwarding it to its destination. Francia, as the 
story goes, hung the picture up in his studio, and gazed at it day after day, 
with a hopeless, heart-sick feeling of despair, till he pined away and died. 
[ can believe the tale; for among the artists of that day an intense spirit of 
emulation prevailed, such as we can form no idea of in modern times; and 
Francia, who painted Madonnas stiff and old-fashioned, but not without 
considerable beauty and religious elevation, was evidently a man who could 


feel, without the hope of imitating, the celestial beauties of Raffaelle’s creations. 


This Ste. Cecilia is indeed a picture which the greatest painters might tryin 
vain to imitate. ‘The wild unearthly spirituality of the choir of angels — 
the rapt ecstatic enthusiasm with which Ste. Cecilia listens to the enw enly 
strains —the breathless attention and soul-dissolving delight of the aged and 
rugged saints —are beauties which lie within the region where Raffaelle 
alone can walk. The picture may vie with Shakspeare’s lines as an eloquent 
commentary on the power and charm of music. 

At Bolow na we engaged with avetturino to take us to Padua, where opportu- 
nities may be found “daily for Venice. As an instance of the moral benefit of 
civilisation, I may mention that, while in the south of Italy, no one thinks of 
trusting himself on a journey without a written agreement with his coachman 
as precise and formal as if it had been drawn by a special-pleader, here, and in 
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Tuscany, the bargain is left, as a matter of course, as it would be in England, 
to the word of the parties. For some miles after leaving Bologna we travelled 
through a country as rich, thickly peopled, and well cultivated as the best 
parts of Kent or Essex; but as we approached the marshy district of the 
Po, the soil became poor and the landscape desolate. Of all images of 
desolation I ever saw, Ferrara is the most striking —a city built for 100, 000 
souls and inhabited by 18,000. ‘The symmetry of the plan on which the 
city is built, and multitude of streets crossing each other at right angles, 
with their names painted up at every corner as conspicuously as if the stream 
of population still flowed through them, only serve to make the silence and 

solitude more impressive. You may walk for miles through these grass- 
grown streets, amidst houses tumbling to decay and open to the four winds 
of heaven, without seeing a sign of life except some poor tinker or cobbler 
who has taken up his abode in the ground-floor of some deserted palace. 
The unhappy Austrian garrison look like victims handed over to ennui to 
avenge the wrongs of Italy. 

A few miles beyond Ferrara we crossed the Po, — a noble stream, wider 
than the Thames, rolling its discoloured waves along between marshy 
banks of mud and osiers,—and entered the Austrian territory. Here’we were 
assailed once more by the old curse of beggars, from which I flattered my- 
self we had escaped on entering Tuscany. Every wretched mud hovel by 
the road-side sent out its swarm of half-naked urchins, who ran screaming 
and whining after the carriage for miles. The contrast between the state 
of the peasantry in these Lombardo-Venetian territories, and in the country 
we had left behind, is certainly most favourable to the administration of his 
Holiness; but as I have said already, I believe the tenure of property has 
much more to do with the matter than political institutions. As we approach 
Padua the country gradually improves, and we begin to see traces of the 
remains of Venetian splendour. Stiff, formal-looking villas of the Palla- 
dian school of architecture, with still more stiff and formal- looking gardens 
in the Dutch taste, with straight gravel walks and clumsy statues, line the 
road—the residences of the wealthy nobles and merchants of Venice, when 
they deigned to leave their aquatic palaces to disport themselves on solid dry, 
land. I looked in vain for one which I could fancy Belmont. ‘They were all 
too precise, ostentatious, and worldly for that enchanted bower of love, music, 
moonlight, and romance. 

This Padua is another of the great cities of olden time, shorn of its 
ancient glory, and shrunk somewhat from its ancient dimensions. It is not 
in ruins like Ierrara, but still and staid, like a venerable old lady who has 
seen better days. A few dirty swaggering students in the streets remind us 
of the university once famous throughout Christendom, the fruitful mother 
of subtle doctors in divinity and ponderous professors. 

Here I stop for the present, so as to devote the next letter entirely to, 
Venice, for which I purpose to start to-morrow. 


VENICE. 


When I came to Venice, I intended to stay afew days. Three weeks have 
now elapsed: I am still here; and if I had no engagements to call me away, 
and no friends at home whom I wished to see, I really believe I should never 
leave it. It is the only city I ever saw which I love, — not for the sake of 
pictures and statues, of monuments of antiquity and historical associations, 
but simply for itself and for its own sake. Most truly did Byron call it 
“a fairy city of the heart.” It is indeed a place of enchantment, the chosen 
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spot and dwelling of romance, — something more akin to the imaginings of 
the poet than the common-place realities of actual life: a city rising out 
of the sea— without streets, without noise of carriages, dust, dirt, or any 
of the thousand annoyances and discomforts of other towns — a city without 
dry land. ‘There is something in the very idea which charms and delights 
the imagination. And such a city — such magnificent palaces, churches, 
and convents —such spacious quays and flights of marble steps — such glit- 
tering Oriental splendour — such beautiful, affecting, and picturesque decay! 
The dark water flowing between and around, flashing, and sparkling, and 
reflecting all objects as in a mirror, binds Venice with beauty. A lamp 
burning i in a wet dirty street is a very common-place object; but the same 
lamp, casting a long line of tremulous light on dark waters, becomes beau- 
tiful and poetical. And thus it is with Venice. The blue Adriatic still 
loves his spouse, and mourns over her, and decks her with loveliness, of 
which the despots, who have taken all else, cannot despoil her. 

I no longer wonder, now I have seen her, that Venice should have been 
selected as the scene of so many romances and fictions, or that she should 
have exercised such a powerful influence over the imaginations of all poets 
and dramatists, from Shakspeare down to Byron and Schiller; for even 
now, in her fallen state, every thing in Venice speaks to the imagination, 
every thing breathes of poetry and romance. ‘These balconies seem made 
for serenades and stolen interviews — these dark silent canals, and hearse- 
like gondolas, gliding across the moonlight, and vanishing, as if swallowed 
up in the dark shadow of some stately palace, bring with ‘them recollections 
of Pierre and Jafher, of midnight conspiracies, and all the dark miyster ious 
tales of the old patrician government. If it be so now, what must it have 
been in former days, when that government still existed,—while the strange 
and curiously complicated machinery by which the politic oligarchy made 
good their power against foreign foe and domestic traitor was still in force, 
and even the passing stranger felt some portion of the terror of the lion’s 
mouth, and enjoyed the pleasurable excitement which springs from the sense 
of remote and undefined personal danger! ‘The veil of secrecy and mystery 
which hung over every thing gave life at Venice a charm to the imagin- 
ation, and “converted it from a reality i into aromance. Intrigue, conspiracy, 
and all those complicated situations in which life and fortune depend on a 
quick wit, a ready tongue, and bold hand, seemed to be the common 
elements of daily existence. ‘The doge, and the chief enemy of the re- 
public — the ministers of justice, and ‘the conspirators whom they were in 
search of —jealous husbands and unfaithful wives — lovers dying for the 
sight of each other’s eyes — might be rowing side by side along the grand 

canal, without the possibility of discovering ¢ one another. Life was salle 
one never-ending masque and revel. And now, although the proud republic 
has fallen — although the lion’s mouth is duit, and the last of the doges 
in his grave —this scenery, which may never more be used for conspiracy, 
political intrigue, and high adv enture, ‘still exists, and renders life in Venice 
delightful. Those who have lived in London will know the sinking of the 
heart, the dismal wretched feeling of stepping from one’s own door into 
the wide, noisy, rattling, bustling, dirty street— the sense of loneliness 
among the crowd — the iensiilien t, the misery of having the broad glaring 
eye of the world upon you wherever you go — the irksome feeling that you 
are nota free agent, that your personal ‘independence i is gone, — that you 
must move with the crowd, and do as others are doing, under pain of being 
jostled into the kennel, or taken by the policeman to the watch-house. Such 
are a few of the evils i crowded cities; but in Venice there is nothing of 
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the sort. You go down a back stair to the water’s edge, and step into your 
gondola — nobody sees you — nobody knows or cares when you go out and 
when you come in, or where you go, or what you do with yourself, You 
float along the Grand Canal, or thread your way through the labyrinth of 
water-streets, to see some diana or palace, or picture; or cross over to 
some of the hundred isles, and all the time sit in the open air, to enjo 
the fresh sea-breeze and the fairy scene, or creep into your little black den, 
which looks ] just like a hearse, and stretch yourself on the luxurious cushions, 
and read or write, or, in a word, do exactly as the fancy strikes you. ‘The 
motion of these gondolas is such an easy gliding motion, it is quite a luxury 
to sitin one. If I had one at my command, I could dispense with horses 
and carriages, and even with the use of my legs, and with dry land alto- 
gether. But if you wish to walk, there is the Lido, the long strip of sand 
which shuts in the lagunes, and breaks the flow of the Adriatic on Venice— 
the most delightful beach in the whole world, where you may walk for miles 
and miles along the firm dry sand, without seeing a living soul, or hearing 
a sound, except the dashing of the waves. There is also a public garden, 
where you have trees, grass, and flowers, and where, on Sunday afternoons 
and holidays, the gay sons and daughters of Venice resort to enjoy the 
land, just as cockneys throng to Gravesend to enjoy the water. Nor in the 
town itself are you absolutely debarred from walking, if so inclined, for 
there are the quays and the noble Place of St. Mark, unmatched in Europe 
for magnificence, and a labyrinth of little streets, or rather alleys, full of 
gay shops and picturesque old houses, by which you may thread your way 
across innumerable bridges to the Rialto, whose wide arch spans the Grand 
Canal, nearly in the centre of the city; so there is dry land enough to 
satisfy one like me, born and bred by the sea-side, who loves a boat better 
than all the horses and carriages in the world. Indeed, one great charm 
of Venice to me is, that living here is so like being at sea, without any of 
the drawbacks and discomforts of an actual voyage. I have water around 
me, and all the sights and sounds of ocean — the ever- shifting lights, the 
glorious sunsets, the moonlight and starlight nights, which those who dwell 
on the cold dry ead never see. I hear the ripple and pleasant murmur of 
waves, I breathe the fresh sea-breeze, which brings with it health and 
vigour, and elasticity of mind and body, and I live much the same easy 
luxurious indolent life as at sea, dreaming away my time in watching clouds 
and passing sails; and I have none of the discomfor t, the confinement, the 
tedium, the mental stagnation of a life on ship-board; but, on the con- 
trary, all the luxuries of civilisation, and a constant succession of fresh 
objects, which keep the mind in a state of activity and pleasurable ex- 
citement. 

If the days at Venice are delightful, what are the evenings and nights !|— 
they are enchantment itself: they seem to convert life into the scene of an 
opera, or a dream of fairy land. For the hues of heaven are such as none 
who has not seen them can fancy or believe, and scarcely then can such 
unearthly splendour be believed to be other than a dream; and the city, 
muffled in shade, looks every minute more singular and Gaoneaiien and more 
like a place of enchantment than the work of human hands. Then comes 
the voice of song and music over the waters, for Venice still, though shorn 
of her ancient splendour, i is the dwelling-place of poetry na romance — 
flute and guitar still sound along her moonlight wave; and gliding at night 
through the solitary canals, you still hear the voice of beauty, soothing its 
secret bow er with * music sweet as love.” 


When evening comes, St. Mark’s Place and the quays are still alive with 
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mirth and music, for the Venetians are a merry lighthearted race, and crowd 
about in these fine starlight nights, making the old palaces resound with song 
and guitar. Punch plays his antics as in ‘days of yore, and the people ¢ gather 
round him, and laugh at his jests as their fathers did before them, and 
every café has its harpist or fiddler, or girl who sings the airs of the last 
opera to the guitar; and the common people and gondoliers, who are 
lounging about the quays, form concerts and choruses of their own, and sing 
their national airs in parts. ‘Thus “all goes merry as a marriage bell,” and 
the hours glide quickly away, till midnight sends us home, stopping often 
as we saunter along the quays to look at the lights glancing on the water, 
and the ships, and stars, and sea. 

I shall not soon forget the first evening I spent at Venice. I arrived from 
Padua in the afternoon, and was, I must coltilities, a little disappointed 1 in my 
first impression. ‘The first view of the city from the carriage as we ap- 
proached the place of embarkation had nothing very striking o, the flat 
marshy land appearing to extend up to the very houses, and the sea being 
hid from view by the Towness of the level of the road. ‘lhe afternoon also 

was dull and rainy, and Venice, above all other places, requires a brilliant 
sky to be seen to advantage. I felt therefore, for the first hour or two, a 
little disappointed. By the time I had unpacked my trunk and got dinner, 
the clouds had cleared away, and left the heavens without a stain in all the 
brilliant beauty of a starlight summer night. Leaving the hotel, which was 


. . . =) 5 . . 
on one of the principal quays, looking towards the port and the shipping, I 


wandered along past the ancient palace of the doges to St. Mark’s Place. 
I have said there j is nothing of the kind in Europe to be compared to this 
Place of St. Mark’s in splendour. On three sides are palaces whose stately 
magnificence and long unbroken lines of columns and colonnades and mas- 
sive cornices throw the palaces of Rome and Genoa into the shade; on the 
fourth, St. Mark’s church, with its gilded cupolas and pinnacles, oni some- 
thing of the fantastic Oriental splendour of a Mahometan mosque, — the 
vast area between, not broken up into detail, or frittered away by fountains 
and statues, and miserable trees, intended to represent a garden,— but is 
one wide unbroken regular pavement. In one corner of the square stands 
a lofty tower, high above the other buildings, like a giant sentinel, placed 
there to watch over the city. When I saw this scene for the first time by 
the bright starlight, it seemed so unear thly, so fancy-like in its splendour, 
that I could hardly believe my eyes, and persuade myself it was not alla 
dream. The walk under the colonnades and all the gay brilliant cafés were 
swarming with people, and the’place alive with groups moving about in every 
direction, and with the buzz of talk and bursts of merry laughter, and tinkling 
of guitars. All I had read of Venetian gaiety and splendour and revelry 
seemed to be revived. Suddenly a crash af musie rose on the air, and then 
every noise was hushed, and all the little knots of talkers were broken up, 
and there was a general rush towards the centre of the place, where bayonets 
and brazen instruments gleaming in the midst of a dark circle of heads, 
showed the presence of a military band. I crowded with the rest, and stood 
for a while listening to the overtures of Mozart and Rossini, so well played 
that, Austrian though it was, I was obliged to confess it was the first good 
music I had heard since coming to Italy. After a while I withdrew from the 
crowd to a little distance, w here I could just hear the sound of the music, 
and paced up and down, thinking of the. wonders of Venetian story and the 
glory of other days, and letting the different trains of feeling, which the 
SW oll and fall of the music called up in quick succession, float half-uncon- 
sciously through my mind. ‘The effect of music, and especially fine instru- 
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mental music, is to excite the imagination. It always affects me something 
in the way in which De Quincey describes the first delicious sensations of 
the opium-eater. It produces a waking dream, on which ideas and images 
crowd on the mind with a brilliancy and rapidity quite unknown in our 
sober waking hours — a delightful’ intoxication, during which reason is 
hushed to sleep, and i imagination reigns supreme, calling up a thousand fairy 
forms and visions, and phantoms of the past and future. This is the won- 
derful effect of harmony; for it depends less on the definite distinct impres- 
sion of the succession of single notes which constitute melody than on the 
vague mysterious emotions which the concord of sweet sounds stirs in the 
very inmost depths and recesses of our souls. ‘Thus I felt it this evening 
and walking alone in the shadow of the Doge’s palace, as the mellow trembling 
voice of the plaintive hautboy, the wild and melancholy horn, the liquid 
sweetness of the flute, the soul-stirring blast of the trumpet, and the mut- 
tered thunder of the drum, caught my ear, fresh moods came over me in 
quick succession. Now it was the gentle Desdemona, now the high-souled 
Moor, now the romantic moonlight scenes of Belmont, and now the fiery 
old Faliero, whose blood had stained the pavement I was treading, who 
rose before me. J walked up and down thus for an hour or more, re-peopling 
the past with thick-coming fancies, till at last the music ceased, the charm 
was broken, and I awoke to the realities of life. I then bent my steps 
homewards, with my heart full of the deep tranquil feeling, which enjoy- 
ment, when it carries with it no sting of remorse, always leaves behind. 

I spend my time here in pleasant idleness, seeing no sights, forming no 
plans for the day, but enjoying myself too much, I may almost say, to do 
any thing. The weather is delightful, just warm enough to make bathing 
and sitting in the open air pleasant, without being in the least degree op- 
pressive or sultry. Whatever the canals may be in the creat heats of July, 
just now they are beautifully clean and clear. The rise and fall of water, 
which at least is two or three feet every tide, is sufficient to keep them quite 
fresh. When you hear of canals at Venice you must not picture to yourself 
any thing like ‘Dutch canals, or associate with them ideas of mud and frogs 
and stagnant waters. ‘These are abominations quite unknown here —and 
a canal is a street of dark clear sca-water, flowing between marble palaces, 
and under high arches and projecting balconies. ‘The canals are all narrow, 
not exceeding the width of a narrow street, except the Grand Canal, which 
winds like a great river through the centre of the town, and is spanned only 
by one bridge, the Rialto. This Rialto is a wide and noble arch of marble, 
with a row of small shops on each side, where once the Shylocks and 
Antonios and wealthy merchant-princes of Venice were wont to resort to 
transact business. I'rom one end to another, for more than two miles, 
this Grand Canal is lined with palaces — palaces like those we see in Claude 
or Canaletti’s pictures, one surpassing the other in magnificence, and rising 
proudly out of the water, with row above row of marble columns and richly 
carved windows and balconies and long projecting cornice. ‘There are no 
such palaces as those of Venice. The nobility of England, with all their 
wealth, are lodged like beggars compared to the Venetian ried, True, 
many of these princely piles are deserted and falling into decay; but they 
are perhaps only the more beautiful and more impressive. And so it is 
with Venice—there is nothing foul or unseemly in her ruin, nothing squalid 
in her poverty; and the dark clear element from whose bosom she rises hides 
every defect, and reflects every thing into beauty. She is a widow lovely 
in her weeds — a queen whose beauty gains hearts ‘after she has lost empires. 
The traces of decline which we see around us only seem to invest her with 
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a’melancholy interest, and make her dearer to us than in the days of her 
prosperity and power. Her history also comes down to us hallowed by the 
touch of time and misfortune. We forget the crimes of her government in 
the greater crime by which it was subverted, and remember nothing of 
Venice but her glory and her misfortunes. Jealous, tyrannical, and cruel, 
no doubt was her ancient government; and yet who can think without 
respect of an oligarchy, who, without any solid basis for their power, con- 
stantly beset by domestic enemies, hated by the people over whom they 
ruled, obliged to trust to mercenary sw ords for their defence, contrived by 
their valour, their energy, and their subtle and profound policy, to raise a 
collection of fishers’ huts into the mistress of a mighty empire, and make 
good their power for centuries against the overwhelming force of the Turk, 
against confederated kings, and against all the assaults ‘of enemies at home 
and abroad? What other state ever conquered provinces and kingdoms 
with a mercenary force, without becoming the slave of those whose ‘sword 
she employed? What commercial city ever held such extensive territories 
so long in subjection? Florence, Pisa, Milan, and all the other famous 
republics of Italy, fell one by one sudo the power of domestic tyrants or 
foreign enemies — thus lost. their liberty, their independence, their wealth, 
and every thing they possessed; but Venice still stood erect, victress in a 
thousand fights, triumphant over a thousand dangers. Whose fleet saved 
Christendom at Lepanto ? — that of Venice. Who stood in the breach for 
centuries when the Turk threatened to rush in and spoil and destroy ? — 


-the heroic republic. Even on her decline did she not renew the glories of 


her former days, when Morosini, in the end of the seventeenth century, 
revived the days of Dandolo, and wrested the Morea from the power of the 
infidel? When I think of the life these Venetian nobles must have led, 
lapped in luxury, draining the cup of pleasure to the very dregs, I am 
astonished at the energy of soul they displayed. T’or what luxury was ever 
like that of Venice in the days of her prosperity? Pleasure here was not 
a dull round of frivolous gaicty, or a cloying succession of sensual excess. 
It had something of romance in it, something addressed to the imagination, 
which gave it a keener zest, and prolonged its enjoyment. What is the 
luxury of an English noble with his thousand pounds a day to that of a 
Venetian ? — but, as a dusty drive in Hyde Park to a gondola on moonlight 
waters. And yet for generation after generation those Venetian nobles 
were a race of warriors and statesmen. ‘The churches are full of monuments 
which record their fame, and every family boasts its heroes who fell bravely 
defending some town or fortress intrusted to their charge, or bearing 
St. Mark’s winged lion aloft by sea or land against countless imine of the 
Ottomite. ‘These things should not be forgotten i in judging of the Venetian 
oligarchy, and estimating the guilt of the foul and flagrant crime which 
deprived Venice of her independence. 

The Grand Canal is the main street of Venice, and is still crowded with 
barges and gondolas, especially towards the end where it enters the port. 
This is the point from which Venice is seen to most advantage, for here the 
canal opens out into a space of open sea more than a quarter of a mile 
across, between the city and the islands of St. George and the Giudecca. 
Here are the finest palaces, and St. Mark’s Place, and the winged lion, and 
lofty granite columns, between which state atieeintie were beheaded. Here 
the gorgeous palace of the doges, and a long line of splendid quays, level 
with ‘the: water's edge, and the port, w hich has’ ‘still a forest of masts, though 
they are mostly of small coasting vessels, except one stately frigate, which 
floats there to remind us of the days when Venice was a great naval power. 
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Gondolas innumerable are moving about and plying for hire at the quays, 
and fishing-boats are coming and going, and a bustle and stir going on 
which make you forget for the moment that Venice is other than “she + was. 
The churches, like every thing else, are splendid. St. Mark’s I have already 
mentioned — it is a low building, with nothing solemn or imposing, but an 
‘irregular Eastern sort of magnificence, which, although it might appear in 
bad taste elsewhere, harmonises very well with the fairy-like splendour of 
all surrounding objects in Venice. Under the porch stand the famous 
bronze horses, 


“ Their golden collars glittering in the sun,” 


the same proud, untamed creatures as they stood in the temple of the Sun at 
Chios, breathing the morning from their nostrils. ‘They are, indeed, noble 
animals, and I quite agree with Winkelman in thinking them the finest 
horses we possess of ancient sculpture. ‘Those on the Monte Cavallo at 
Rome have even more fire and spirit, and are perhaps finer ideal represent- 
ations of the horse, but they want the perfect proportion and truth to nature 
which distinguish the horses of St. Mark’s. ‘There are numberless other 
churches, several of which are by Palladio. I do not admire what is called 
Palladian architecture, but it is impossible to avoid being struck by the great 
superiority of his churches over the miserable tasteless churches of Rome in 
the same style.’ On entering them I was struck by a harmony and simplicity, 
which reminded me of an ancient temple, and convinced me that, however 
unsuited the style might be for a Christian place of worship, Palladio was a 
man of real genius, who understood thoroughly the spirit of classic architec- 
ture. These churches are built of marble, and beautifully white: they rise 
proudly out of the sea, with noble flights of steps down to the water’s edge, 
and are full of tombs of Dandolos, and Falieros, and Foscari, and pictures 
of the Venetian school, which it would take a lifetime to see. There is also 
an academy, with plenty of fine Titians and Tintorettos, and casts of all 
Canova’s works, and the most famous statues of antiquity, and two operas and 
a library, so one need not be at a loss, you see, how to pass time in Venice ; 
and yet, beautiful as the city is, with its many sights of interest, I spend 
most of my time on a lonely barren strip of sea sand. Outside ‘tie lagunes, 

and like a bar to shut out the ocean swell from Venice, is the Lido, a long 
narrow island, or rather sand-bank, stretching for six or seven miles from. 
the fort at one end, to the little fishing village of Malamocco at the other. 
All between is a heap of sand hills, with here and there a tree, and on the 
side next Venice a few gardens and vineyards. On the outside, towards the 
Adriatic, is a beautiful beach of firm dry sand, strewed with sparkling sheils 
and pebbles, which it is a perfect delight to wilh on. Here we have the 
ocean swell, and the fresh sea-breeze, and the Adriatic, so beautifully blue 
and transparent that it seems made for Nereids to bathe in. The sandhills 
above the beach command the most lovely views of Venice, and the distant 
mountains, and all round the wide horizon. Every morning after breakfast I 
take my gondola and cross over to this Lido, which is about two miles dis- 
tant, and. bathe. When I am tired of breasting the waves, and diving 
beneath the clear crystal surface for shells and pebbles, I choose some spot 
among the sandhills where I can see all round me, and lie down and _ bask 
in the sun, and watch the fishing-boats and distant sails, and read or think, 
or dream away the hours in pleasant dreams. Here I have a view around 
me which the world cannot equal. I‘ar as the eye can reach along the 
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northern horizon, lic the giant ‘Tyrol Alps, with their snow-streaked sides 


and white peaks, slumbering quietly among the summer clouds — to the east, 
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stretches out the blue expanse of the Adriatic — to the west and south the 


Jagunes, with their hundred isles, and Venice, rising with her spires, and 


domes, and towers, like an enchanted city from the bosom of the water. 


Sometimes when the sun is shining bright, and not a cloud to be seen in the 
sky, the air has all the dazzling clearness which we see in Canaletti’s 
pictures. Every mast in the harbour, and almost every tile on the house- 
tops of Venice, are distinctly visible, while the still surface of the lagune, 
unruffled by the faintest wandering breath, reflects every object as distinctly 
as ina mirror. After such days as these the evenings are always heavenly, 
so then I dine early, and go back to the Lido to enjoy the sunset. If the 
scene was beautiful before, what is it now? When the shadows lengthen, 
and the sun goes down in the west like a mass of molten gold, and the 
gentleness and glow of evening sink softly over land and sea, WC take leave 
of earth and earthly beauty, and are transpor ted into a vision of paradise or 
scene of fairy land. As twilight closes in, the mountains, which lay all the 
day melting and lost in airy distance, come out in clear outline and massive 
shade against the golden sky — still, however, more like a barrier of clouds 
raised by some enchanter’s wand to wall in a happy valley, than real moun- 
tains — so wild, so jagged, and fantastic does their outline appear. The 
sky is like no lear skies, but glows and burns from the zenith down to the 
gorgeous west, and the land is paved with its image —and the city 
huddled together in gloom, while every town and steeple comes out in 
strong and black relief, and the masts and rigging of the ships are traced in 
delicate lines against the orange light. Itvery low island lies like a line of 
darkest purple sleeping in its shadow. Then I take my gondola and glide 
slowly across the lagune, enjoying the delicious coolness of the evening, and 
listening to the chiming of bells, and voice of music coming faintly over the 
water from the distant city. As the shades of night deepen, and the last 
orange streaks of sunset sink into the sca, I watch the stars come out one 
by one in the sky above, and the lights in the city below, each casting a 
trembling line of light upon the dark waters. ‘Thus pass days and nights i in 
Venice. 

The Lido has another charm for me. I can enjoy there what to one 
living in cities is the greatest of all luxuries — the iuxury of being alone 
with 1 nature. Sometimes of an evening a few parties row over from V enice, 
and fishermen sometimes haul their net upon the beach. But in the day- 
time [ never sce a living soul there, except one solitary old man, who earns 
his bread by picking shells for sale. ‘This old man must be past eighty, but 
there I find him every morning alone on the wide sea-beach, bending over 
the shells and shingle which the tide has cast wp; I never pass him without 
thinking of Wor dsworth’s leech gatherer. I have established a sort of ac- 
quaintance with this old man by passing him every day as 1 go to bathe. 
To his credit be it said, although no one can have a better title to demand 
the charity of his fellow-creatures, this poor old man never once asked me 
for money. He eagerly offered his shells for sale the first time I passed 
him, and now if I give him any trifle, he always forces one of his prettiest 
shells on me in return. There are no beggars in Venice. Strange as it may 
appear in a town where houses are f fallin to ruin, population diminishing, 
and capital decreasing every day, there is no apparent misery or destitu- 
tion among the inhabitants. It is beyond the reach of my polities al economy 
to account for this, but it is the case. I never saw a town with fewer 
miserable objects me" less apparent destitution among the lower orders than 
Venice. ‘They are a fine athletic race, remarkably well made, always de- 
cently dressed, and with a look of robust health one rarely sees in cities. I 
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like the character of the people here much, as far as I can judge from the 
little I have seen. ‘The gondoliers appear a simple, honest, hard-working 
set of men, civil and obliging, and, although fond of money and anxious for 
employment, by no means exacting or over-reaching in their dealing with 
strangers. ‘Uhe poor fellows have not forgotten the republic, and have many 
a story still of her ancient glories, and point to the palace of the last doge 
with a degree of feeling w hich does them honour. ‘lhe women here, even 
of the lowest orders, have an air and look of romance. ‘They have not the 
delicate lady-like appearance of the pretty I lorentines, or the regular Italian 
beauty of the Bolognese; but they have dark flashing eyes, hair black as a 
raven’s wing, str iking features, and something of a romantic theatrical grace 
in their carriage and manner. I know no place where a man who was given 
to inventing a romance every time he saw a pair of dark eyes looking from a 
balcony, might find heroines more easily than in Venice. ‘Then they dress 
ina becoming picturesque manner. ‘lhe abomination of bonnets, the worst 
invention of rench frippery and bad taste, is here almost unknown. 
Women of all classes wear a lace veil thrown over the head, or gay handker- 
chief knotted like a turban round it, or their own braided hair, with no other 
ornament than a simple flower. Red and green and all brilliant colours 
are common here in the dress of both men and women, and look well, 
although elsewhere they might appear gaudy ; just as a bed of dahlias, which 
in a cold cloudy day look vulgar and tawdry, appear beautiful and natural 
when we see them dancing in the bright sunbeams. [very thing at Venice 
is more gay and brilliant than elsewhere. Kven the complexion of the 
people is yi a darker and richer tint, and sometimes almost Moorish. Every 
thing seems to have caught a tinge from the bright skies and glowing sunsets. 
I have but little to say of fine arts and pictures. if have been enjoying 
myself too much to care for seeing sights; and I cannot bring myself to like 
the Venetian school of painting, or to believe that it is at all equal to the 
great schools of Rome, Florence, and Bologna. ‘Lhe endless succession of 
brilliant, gorgeous colours, though striking at first sight, soon palls upon us, 
and becomes fatiguing ; and it is mere colouring : you look in vain for any 
thing addressed to the intellect or Imagination; expression, character, sen- 
timent, and all that constitute the poetry of painting are wanting ; and in 
their stead you have rich velv et hangings, embroidered robes, and sumptuous 
ornament. ‘here are exceptions, it is true: ‘Titian and Giorgione undoubt- 
edly possessed genius, and now and then they show its but L speak of the 
general character of the school — of the mass of Pordenones, Bonifazios, 
Selustion del Piombos, Paul Veroneses, and even ‘Litians, which are to be 
seen In the churches and galleries of Venice. The apni of the Venetian school 
appears to me very similar to that of ancient scul Ipture in its declining days. 
In such case, the general character is sensual: the works address themselves 
to the senses rather than to the imagination; only in the one case form and 
outline, in the other colour, is the medium arom which it is sought to 
convey gratification to the sca = cach case the result is the same, a 
tedious and insipid apg: ah ar * from the absence of expression and 
individual character. There is often oad imposing é at first sight in the 
very want of¢ xpression, which makes us fancy we arc looking at a set of beings 
too calm and majestic to be moved by human passion. ‘This, united to the 
georgeous colouring of the Venetian sc -hool, often cheats me for a few moments 
into the belief that [ aim looki ing at a first-rate work; but the illusion soon 
vanishes; I find nothing to excite the imagination — siesta to touch the 
feelings — nothing to give me any idcas, and I turn awa y disappointed. 
How different is it with the pictures of Raflaelle, at which we can gaze tour 
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hours and days, and always discover fresh beauties. There are, however, a 
few exceptions: ‘Titian’s Martyrdom of St. Peter (not the Apostle, but a 
Dominican monk, who was murdered in a wood) in the church of St. Gio- 
vanni and Paolo is really a fine work, and shows a powerful imagination, as 
well as a wonderful command of colouring and the mechanical resources 
of the art. ‘The landscape, especially, is exceedingly grand. ‘The dark 
masses of foliage against the sky, the wild rocks and distant mountain peaks, 
the gloomy and savage solitude of the coast are grandly painted, and mark 
the scene out as a fit spot for a midnight murder. The figures also are fine : 
the determined ferocity of the ruffian, the struggling agony of the saint and 
terror of his companion, who flies for his life, are well expressed. ‘Taken as 
a whole, and viewed from a little distance, it is a grand and noble picture, and 
acts powerfully upon the imagination. It is easy, however, to discern faults. 
Comparing it with Domenichino’s picture of the same subject at Bologna it 
is. evidently inferior in truth of expression. The expression, for instance, of 
the face and outstretched arm of the saint, are those of a man struggling in 
mortal agony, while the attitude of his body and the position of his lower 
limbs are those of a man lying at his ease, or resigned like a sheep to 
the slaughter. This is a mistake the careful, accurate Domenichino would 
never have committed. ‘The famous Assumption at the Academy, called 
‘Titian’s masterpiece, appears to me very inferior to his Martyrdom, and 
nothing better than a mere piece of colouring —at least I tried in vain for 
half an hour to put any soul or expression into the Virgin’s countenance, and 
the saints below are as vulgar a set of fellows as you could well wish to see. 
After the St. Peter, the finest Titian I see here is a Martyrdom of St. Lo- 
renzo, a saint roasted to death ona gridiron, which is in the church of 
the Jesuits. It is a perfect miracle of colouring: the effects of light and 
shade, from the fire flashing up in the gloomy torture-chamber, are most 


striking. ‘The Manfrini palace has a splendid collection of the first masters 
of the Venetian school. Giorgione, I think, bears away the palm. ‘There 
is a picture of his of two half-length, figures, a Venetian Nobleman and a 
Lady, which, like his Musical Party at Florence, has a fulness of life and 
feeling and air of romance which- 1 see in the works of no other painter. 
Giorgione is the most truly national of the Venetian school; he has caught 
the glowing, chivalrous spirit of romantic voluptuousness which was the very 
essence of life at Venice. He died early, and his genius was expended in 
strugeling with the first difficulties of the art, otherwise his fame might have 
surpassed that of Titian, who succeeded and was much indebted to him. ‘There 
are whole acres here of canvas plastered over by ‘Tintoretto, an artist to 
whom it is the fashion to attribute a powerful Imagination, for no other 
reason that I can see than because he crowds his pictures with an ineredible 
number of figures. ‘True genius creates harmony and not a mass of con- 
fusion, like these pictures of Tintoretto’s. 

Venice is the place for pageants. I never saw show or procession else- 
where which did not disappoint me, but here in Venice they get up these 
things with a splendour of effect which surpasses any thing I could have ima- 
gined. I saw two fétes—one, a procession of clergy round St. Mark’s Place, 
on the fete of the Corpus Domini; the other, a festival given by a parish in 
honour of its pastor, who had completed his fiftieth year of residence. The 
pomp and brillianey of the first — with the noble palaces, the bright sun- 
shine, the crowds of gaily-dressed people, and the long procession of clergy 
in embroidered robes, bearing aloft golden canopies, and crucifixes, and 
relics set with glittering gems and jewels —far exceeded any of the 
boasted ceremonies of the Holy Week at Rome. The other was like some 
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theatrical pageant on a large scale; or, rather, the city seemed to be con- 
verted for the occasion into a vast theatre. Every house was literally 
turned inside out; the shopkeepers hung their gayest silks and piled their 
richest goods in front of their shops; private people hung out their plate and 
mirrors and pictures ; every window was illuminated; banners waved from 
every balcony; and rich festoons of silk and crimson ‘cloth hung across the 
narrow streets and canals; orchestras were erected, and bands were playing 
in every open space; and all Venice crowded to see and hear; while, over- 
head, the bright moon poured down a flood of mellow radiance, and lent fairy 
endinatunak to the gay and brilliant scene. 

What a contrast is it to this splendour and revelry to row through the 
canals in the day-time, and see palaces, the most magnificent in the world, 
tenantless and crumbling to decay — to wind for hours through the watery 
streets of Venice, amidst the vestiges of ancient wealth and splendour, and 
meet nothing but a solitary g condola — to pass for miles between houses 
which would seem deserted, but for a stray face here and there looking down 
from some projecting balcony, or a boatman’s jacket hung out to dry from 
some high arched window which once lighted the banquct-hall of princes. 
Such is the picture which Venice every where presents, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Mark’s Place, and on the quays and Grand Canal. The 
heart of the city still beats, but death has crept over the extremities, and 
Venice is fast sinking, ‘“‘Jike a sea-weed, into whence she rose.” 

| pass every day on the Grand Canal the palace where the poet dwelt 
who mourned with such love over the fall of the beautiful city, and whose 
glowing lines have half avenged her on the crowned robbers who shared her 
spoils. ‘lhe gondoliers have still stories to tell of the great English poet, 
and the mad pranks he played, and the wild life he led. This part of 

syron’s career, while he lived at Venice, is that on which the admirers of 
his genius must look back with most regret. Here it was that in a fit 
of desperation, as if to brave the opinion of the world with which-he had 
quarrelled, he threw off all restraint, and plunged headlong into a life of 
wild excess. Here it was that sensual indulgence hardened him into an 
habitual scoffer, and that he sank from the great poet who wrote the third 

canto of Childe Harold into the author of Don Juan. It is in vain that we 
try to separate the private life of a poet from his works: the world will 
always feel an interest in every detail concerning men whose genius has 

raised them above the level of their species, and most of all in great poets, 
who are like beloved and revered friends to those in whose bosoms their 
poetry has found an. echo. Hence when a poet makes his life an heroic 
poem, like our illustrious Milton — or lives and -dies a model of romantic 
purity and disinterestedness, like Shelley — or, like Wordsworth, spends 
pure and spotless days in philosophic retirement — he is doubly the bene- 
factor of mankind. If, on the other hand, he degrade his genius, and stoop 
to the vices and littlenesses of ordinary men, he does the world a serious in- 
jury, and contributes not a little to shake its faith in what is noble, good, 
and beautiful: for if the poet himself believe not in his own poetry, who 
shall ? And if he do not act up to it, who can say that he believes in it ?— 
who can say that the noble sentiments and lofty aspirations, the passionate 
love of nature, and yearnings after the good and beautiful, with which he 
held our souls entranced, are any thing better than an idle play of the ima- 
gination? Byron has much to answer for in this way. Who can think with 
patience of a man of his genius degrading himself to the level of an empty- 
headed young nobleman, with scarce brains enough to spout a speech at a 
Conservative dinner — running through his fortune in idle dissipation — 
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and then descending to the damning business of marrying an heiress to re- 
pair it — meeting the tide of adverse fortune when the world turned round 
upon its idol, not with unshaken fortitude and calm magnanimity, but with 
scorn and bitterness, and an affected misanthropy, which only served to 
show how keenly he felt the censure which he affected to despise — and 
plunging into such excesses of degrading profligacy as here within the walls 
of the old palace on the Grand Canal? Let us not, however, judge too 
harshly of him; for who shall say how sorely he was tried? Was he not 
born a lord, and thrown on the world at an early age, without a friend or 
counsellor other than his own passions? Nor in judging of his life let us 
forget his death—a death which gave the lie to all the sneering cynicism of 
his later works, and covered all that was mean and inconsistent in his life 
with a halo of glory. 

The honest, hearty indignation which Byron always felt at the sight of 
triumphant wrong also redeems many faults. My heart grows towards him 
when I read the noble lines in which he pleads the cause a injured Venice. 
Most heartily do I sympathise with him — most heartily do I detest the 
sight of the hateful Austrian uniforms and the harsh din of their accursed 
drums. Not that I have any dislike to the Austrians; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve they are a good people, with much of the honest, simple, kind-hearted 
German chacneten, and I make no doubt the government is in its own 
country sufficiently mild and paternal. But I cannot help feeling that the 
presence of Austrians here is a flagrant and scandalous outrage on all poli- 
tical morality. How did Venice lose her independence ?— how, but by 
taking up arms in an unlucky moment, to defend these very Austrians in 
their hour of need. Is it to be endured, that Austria should now step in 
and take advantage of the misfortunes of her own ally? That Napoleon, 
an Italian born, should, in order to serve tke ends of his selfish ambition, 
destroy the independence of the most famous of Italian republics, was bad 
enough; but that Austria, of all other nations, should profit by his crime is 
foul and monstrous. ‘Lhe transfer of Venice to Austria was not a crime 
against a mere phantom of Italian independence, but against an old and 
recognised member of the European family. ‘The moral sense of Iurope 
has already, in the case of Poland, protested against the deep guilt of ex- 
tinguishing an independent nation — with justice, for it is in the rich 
brotherhood of nations, speaking different tongues, professing different 
literatures, and yet ante by common ties of feeling and religion, that 
the peculiar beauty and advantage of our modern civilisation consists. Who- 
ever murders one of these nations commits a crime against all the rest, — 
moreover, independence is to a people as the very air “they breathe. Good 
laws, good government, even liberty itself, are of little moment compared 


to independence. A nation which loses its national spirit is lost for ever. 


What an opportunity was thrown away at the Congress of Vienna of 
settling the peace of Europe on a secure basis, redressing the accu- 
saulated iniquities of centuries, and laying the foundations of a sounder 
system of political morality. Unfortunately the destinies of urope were 
in the hands of a set of gross-minded, vulgar politicians, who cut and 
‘carved, and weighed her out in the seales of a shallow expediency, like 
a pareel of miserable pettifogging hucksters. [can never think without 
indignation of the men who de evaded Eneland, free and glorious [uneland, 
into a tool of tyranny, and made her an approving and consenting party 
to these wretched proceedings. ‘Thank Heaven, we have at last got a 
national administration and a national policy; and an Englishman can now 
walk in St. Mark’s Place and hold up his head. 
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MILAN — JOURNEY FROM VENICE — VERONA — ROMEO AND JULIET — MILAN 
CATHEDRAL —LEONARDIS LAST SUPPER — OPERA — ITALIAN MUSIC, 


I lingered in Venice two or three days after I wrote you last, reluctant 
to leave it, and glad to accept the excuses of our Vetturino for a little 
delay. At last, however, the hour of departure came; and although I am 
beginning to long for home, and count every step which brings me nearer 
England, I felt my heart sink within me as I bad adieu, perhaps for the 
last. time, to dear delightful Venice. Never, I thought, did she look more 
beautiful than now, when, leaning from the window of the gondola, I 
looked back on her palaces and churches, standing in clear relief against 
the red light of sunrise. For a full hour I kept my eyes fixed on them, 
while the gondola was gliding over the calm lagune to Fusina; and when 
at last we touched Jand, and | looked round, the contrast between the chill 
gray morning sky and flat marshy land before me, and the glow of sunrise, 
the wide ocean, and fairy city I was leaving behind, made me feel as if I 
was awaking from a pleasant dream to the harsh and rude realities of actual 
life. And a pleasant dream it was the time 1 spentat Venice. [ven now, 
when the Lido, and the sunsets, and St. Mark’s Place, and the moonlight 
canals flash across my memory, I can hardly bring myself to believe that 
such things really exist, and that I really lived among them. The whole 
scene appears too bright and beautiful for aught but dreams or fairyland. 
‘The journey through Lombar dy is but ill calculated to reconcile us to the 
loss of Venice. Nothing can be more wearisome and uncomfortable than 
travelling in a close confined car riage, under a scorching sun, suffocated by 
clouds of dust, along straight roads lined by rows of poplars and mulberries. 
The whole of this great plain of northern Italy, between the Alps and 
Apennines, appears to be cultivated like a garden. Near Milan especially 
the richness of the meadows, and the care with which they are inclosed and 
irrigated, surpasses anything I have ever scen in the best parts of ngland. 
‘The mulberry appears the staple product of the country. Everywhere as 
we passed along we saw the peasants busily engaged in stripping the trees 
of their leaves “and carrying them home to feed “their silk-worms. From 
tree to tree hang festoons of vines, while underneath are luxuriant crops of 
hay, wheat, and Indian corn. Not a weed is to be seen, not a square foot 
of ground which is not turned to the utmost account ; and yet, amidst this 
scene of boundless wealth and fertility, the peasantry are, ‘with the single 
exception of the Neapolitans, the most wretched and miserable set I ever 
saw. ‘They have the. dull dejected look of serfs, and seem reduced by 
ingessant toil and misery almost to a level with ‘he oxen they drive. ‘This 
is not the result of indolence or disinclination to work, as is in some degree 
the case in the south of Italy: on the contrary, the peasants of Lombardy 
appear an industrious hard- working race ; early and late, men, women, and 
children are at work in the fields, and nowhere do | see those groups of 
idle fellows lounging in the sun, which form such a characteristic feature in 
the landscape of Rome and Naples. ‘The misery of the peasants seems here 
to ange from no fault of their own, but from the nature of the institutions 
under which they live, which enable the owners of the soil to appropriate 
to themselves an exorbitant share of its perares 

An intelligent Italian gentleman, himselfa landed proprietor in Lombardy, 
gave me some interesting information respecting the state of property and 
the condition of the peo} le. Lombardy, he told me, was held almost en- 
tirely in large estates, belonging and cultivated on the metayer system by a 
set of peasants, who in all except the name were serfs attached to the soil. 
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A bare living on the very coarsest food was all they could hope to obtain in 
exchange for : the Jabour which was producing silk, oil, wine, and so many 
valuable products. He told me that, to his certain knowledge, few of the 
peasantry in this land of plenty tasted wine above once a week or animal 
food above two or three times a year, and that the lower orders lived almost 
entirely on a sort of hasty pudding made of rye or Indian corn. He frankly 
acknowledged that the exactions of his own order, the owners of the soil, 
were the cause of this extreme poverty. One half of the gross produce was, 
he said, the very smallest share ever taken by the landlord, and those who 
took no more from their tenants were thought indulgent. One third of the 
gross value of the produce is the very highest rent any tenant of intelli- 
gence and capital would undertake to pay in England or Scotland; but 
here, as in Ireland, the peasant is so poor he must promise to pay whatever 
the landlord chooses to ask, and think himself happy if he can secure a 
wretched hut and a scanty miserable living. It is true the landlord here 
supplies the capital necessary to cultivate the land; but in this country of 
meadow and garden cultivation very little capital is required, so that by far 
the larger share of the half, or two thirds of the produce taken from the 
peasant, may be looked on as rent. In addition to this, which is the rent 
paid for the land, a higher rent is taken under another form, for the mul- 
berry trees which grow upon it. A certain number of ounces of the silk- 
worm’s eggs are given out by the proprietor to the peasant, according to 
the number of mulberry trees on his farm. ‘These the peasant hatches in 
his cottage, and feeds the worms with the leaves which he brings home. 
When the silk is produced, he is bound to sell it to the proprietor at a cer- 
tain fixed rate, which, as may easily be supposed, is always so much below 
the market price, while the rate charged for the eggs is so much above their 
real value, that the unfortunate peasant earns a very miserable pittance for 
his labour. It is, in fact, just the same system as that which used to prevail 
in the kelp-making districts of Orkney and the West Highlands, where the 
cottager who made the kelp was bound to sell it to the proprietor for a fifth 
of its market value; and which still prevails in Shetland, where a large por- 
tion of the land is heid by the peasantry under fishing tenures. Every 
thing I have seen since I left England confirms me in “the opinion that, 
in a country purely agricultural, the many are poor in proportion as the 
few are rich. In a country Hee England, where two thirds of the popu- 
lation depend on trade and inanufactures, a landed aristocracy may co- -exist 
with a free people —in countries less fav ourably circumstanced it is impos- 
sible. Aristocracy must be abolished as in France, or confined within 
narrow limits, as in Romagna and Tuscany, or else the peasantry must sink 
into serfs and beggars, as in Naples, Lombar dy, and Ireland. 

A most striking fact throughout the whole of Northern Italy is the vast 
superiority of the town population over that of the country. The abject 
poverty I have described is confined entirely to the peasantry. ‘The towns 
have an appearance of wealth, activity, and civilisation very superior to any- 
thing we see in the states of Southern Italy. In the journey from Venice to 
Milan the road passes almost at every twenty miles through a large and popu- 
lous city. Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, are towns of from 30,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants, wealthy, thriving, with cood shops, handsome streets, 
the atres, crowds of well-dressed people, and in all respects on a par with the 
best country towns of France or Germany. Milan itself has as much of the 
outside show of luxury and civilisation as any city, not excepting London or 
Paris. The reason of this superiority is clear: the peasants in the country are 
serfs, the tradesmen in the towns are free — free, not politically, but indus- 
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trially, which is of more importance, working for what master they please, 
and bringing their labour to a fair market. ‘The Italians do not want 
energy and enterprise; the spirit of commerce has always been a strongly- 
marked trait in their national character, and they have shown more than 
once what wonders they can effect, and to what a high pitch of civilisation 
and prosperity they can attain under institutions which give their native 
genius fair play. If we find the greater part of the Peninsula sunk as it now 
is in misery and degradation, assuredly it is not the fault of the national 
character but of bad laws, bad social arrangements, and every species of mis- 
government. Wretched and degraded as the peasantry scem, they have tastes 
which argue some capacity for refinement, and which we might look for in 
vain among a higher class in other countries. ‘The love of flowers, for in- 
stance, seems almost universal. It is rare to see even the poorest peasant 
without a rose in his hat or button-hole. The lower classes also, especially 
the women, wherever raised above abject poverty, have a native grace and 
elegance of manner, and a taste in dress which many a fine lady might envy. 
At Venice I have seen fishermen’s wives and daughters who had quite the 
air of princesses; and at Florence it is really difficult to distinguish peasant 
girls from ladies. However low the Italians may sink, coarseness and vul- 
garity are plants which seem to take no root in his nature. ‘The elements 
of a high state of civilisation and refinement exist in the national character, 
and nothing but a few years of good government are required to bring them 
out, as the example of ‘Tuscany has sufficiently shown. 

We stopped the first night at Vicenza, a town which contains several fine 
palaces, built by Palladio, and a theatre, reputed to be his masterpiece, built 
on the supposed plan of an ancient theatre. The effect of the interior is very 
elegant and harmonious, and another proof how thoroughly Palladio entered 
into the spirit of classic architecture. In the evening I went as usual to a 
café in the Grand Place to take an ice, and see the people; for the whole 
male population of an Italian town spend their summer evening sitting in 
front of these cafés, smoking and sipping lemonade and ices. This was 
going on as usual at Vicenza; and I should have forgotten this evening, like 
so many others I have spent in a similar way, had it not been for an old 
blind fiddler, and a little girl of ten or twelve years of age, his grand-daughter, 
perhaps, who came to play and sing for our amusement. This little girl was 
such a pretty, graceful little thing, and played her guitar and sung so nicely, 
and led the old man about so carefully, and went round with the plate for 
halfpence with such a winning grace, that I could not help watching her and 
feeling a warm interest in her. Wordsworth, in his lines to a Highland 
girl, has sounded finely this chord of human feeling — the interest we take 
in any thing particularly pretty and graceful which glances across our path 
for a moment, and then is gone for ever. Years’ after this, when I read 
these lines of Wordsworth’s, I shall think of the little girl who played the 
guitar at Vicenza. I watched two gentlemen, who left the café, whisper a 
few words of praise and give her a rose, and the poor little thing looked so 
happy, and twined the rose in her hair with so much grace, it was beautiful 
to see. ‘This is a trifle in itself, but I mention it because it is characteristic 
enough of Italian manners, and of the way in which poetry is interwoven 
with the common daily life of the people; and also because it is an instance 
of the sort of trifles which strike a traveller in Italy, and contribute to make 
up his impression of the country and its inhabitants. 

Next day brought us in good time to Verona —a place sacred to every 
admirer of Shakspeare’s genius, as the scene of the most beautiful of all his 
plays—the most perfectly beautiful perhaps of all creations of human genius 
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— Romeo and Juliet. My first thought was to see Juliet’s tomb, which 
i" exists, or is said to exist, a little way outside the walls of Verona. ‘I got a 
» guide to show me the way —an old soldier of Napoleon’s, now settled in the 
| peaceful occupation of a barber—who had the whole story of Monsieur 
? Romeo and Madame son épouse, as he called Juliet, at his fingers’ ends, with 
( many variations, however, from Shakspeare’s version of it. About a quarter 
| of an hour’s walk brought us to an old-fashioned, ruinous-looking house 
with high garden walls, which my guide told me had once been the 
l'ranciscan Convent, and the cemetery in which the family of the Capulets 
had their tomb. We ranga bell at a little wicket gate, and were admitted 
into the garden by a servant girl, and shown a rude stone coffin, in which 
she assured us Juliet had been placed after taking the sleeping potion. A 
few half-effaced frescoes of saints and angels on the wall serve to denote the 
: place where Friar Lawrence had his cell. In the middle of what was once 
. the cemetery, but is now an ill-kept kitchen-garden, under a little arbour of 
| vines roofing it in from the sun, is what at first sight seems a well. A closer 
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i} examination, however, shows that this well does bear some resemblance to 
b what it is called—the vault of a ruined sepulchre. ‘This, then, was the 
be tomb of the Capulets — this the spot where Romeo stood gazing on the cold 


remains of her whom he had left a few days before so full of life and beauty 
— the being who loved him so passionately, so devotedly, who to him was all 
in all on earth. Here, like a desperate pilot, he dashed his weary bark 
upon the rocks, and drained the fatal cup of the true apothecary. You may 
say this is all imaginary — the mere coinage of a poet’s brain. But, no: 
for in the first place the story has a eroundwork of reality — there really 
ii, were such families as the Montecchi and Capuletti at Verona —a deadly 
| feud actually existed between them — and the legend from which Shakspeare 
4 borrowed the outline of his play professes to be a true story. Nor, even if 
this were not the case, would Romeo and Juliet be the less real beings. 
‘They are as real as nature itself, and have a palpable, tangible existence 
in the imagination as the representations of all that is most beautiful in the 
" lore of two romantic, impassioned, richly-gifted beings, formed for each 
other by nature, and loving with all the unbounded, devoted impetuosity of 
southern climes and youthful passion. What we cali fiction might perhaps 
be better termed the creative energy of human genius. Are these creations 
| less a reality to our minds than the events we read of in history? Here in 
7 Verona I was in the scene of some of the greatest events of modern history 
ft — here, and in the villages around, the greates t master of the great game of 
war played his finest game, — here was ” the palace where General Buona- 
ie parte fixed his head-quarters — here were the ‘Tyrol mountains, from whose 
hi gorges army after army of Austrians poured down to the relief of Mantua. 
Mar ks of erape-shot were on the houses to remind us of the time when French 
4 and Austrians fought from the opposite banks of the Adige. In sight were 
o. Arcola, Rivoli, Caldier o, places famous in the annals of human slauchter : and 
yet, with all this around me, I thought less of Buonaparte and his victories 
than of two young lovers, about whom an English poet some centuries ago 
wrote a tragedy. I must confess, however, I feel no great interest in these 
campaigns of Napoleon. All that was great and glorious i in the early wars 
of the revolution — when millions of armed men started from the soil of 
France to drive the invaders from her bosom, and the young conscripts 
marched up to the cannon’s mouth singing the Marseillaise hymn, — had dis- 
appeared before Napoleon came on ‘the scene. His wars were the mere 
calculating contests of selfish ambition. Hoche, the pure, high-minded, 
chivalrous Hoche —Hoche, ‘a l’ame de feu et au caractere indomptable,” | 
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cut off by an untimely death before a single crime had sullied his laurels — 
Carnot, who served his country with all the stoical virtue and inflexible 
energy of an old Roman — Lafayette, the model of all that was generous, 
noble, and disinterested in civic virtue — these are the true heroes of the 
French Revolution, and not the vulgar, selfish conqueror who, in the in- 
solence of his egotistical ambition, trampled the rights of nations under the 
hoof of a military despotism. 

Verona has some interesting monuments of antiquity, remains of old 
Roman walls, and an amphitheatre perfect in the interior and of enormous 
dimensions, a mountain of stone, and, next to the Coliseum, the most im- 
posing monument of Roman greatness I have seen. 

From Verona to Milan there is not much to be seen, and I was glad when 
the wearisome succession of mulberry trees and fertile meadows came at last 
to an end, and I saw the steeples of the capital of Lombardy standing in the 
midst of the vast plain. The first appearance of Milan astonished me; in- 
stead of the picturesque, half-civilised look of the other great towns of Italy, 
I found myself in the midst of the splendour and luxury of the west end 
of London. ‘The Corso and drive round the ramparts are crowded every 
evening with a throng of handsome carriages and showy aristocratic-looking 
equipages, such as I never saw equalled except in Hyde Park. The shops 
are as brilliant as those of Paris, the houses large and well built, the streets 
wide, clean, beautifully paved, and crowded with well-dressed people. I 
never saw a city in which such a large pr oportion of the population appeared 
well and even fashionably dressed. ‘This 1 impression of the wealth of Milan 
has increased during a stay of three days, for I find it not confined to a few 
principal streets, but extended gener ally over the whole town. Wherever I 
go I see nothing but handsome houses, good shops, and well-dressed people. 
There seem to be no low quarters inhabited exclusively by the poorest 
classes, as in London and other large cities, and, wonderful to relate, not a 
beggar is to be seen in the streets. I could not help thinking how different 
my first impression of Italy would have been if I had crossed the Alps to 
Milan instead of going by sea to Genoa and Naples. ‘T'wo persons might 
visit Italy, one going by land to Tlorence by way of Milan, the other to 
Rome and Naples by sea, and write accounts of the country perfectly accu- 
rate as to the results of their own observation, and yet in almost every respect 
diametrically opposed to each other. Milan has always been a ‘wealthy 
place; it stands in the midst of the most fertile and best cultivated country 
in Kurope, and is a centre for the silk trade, the carrying trade across the 
Alps, and other important branches of industry. 

The cathedral at Milan is the noblest temple ever raised by human hands. 
It is possible some of our English cathedrals, as York Minster, may surpass 
it in mere architectural merit, and be purer specimens of the Gothic style ; 
none of them, however, can be compared in size, splendour, and magnificence 
to this mountain of purest, dazzling marble, with its hundreds of airy spires 
and pinnacles shooting up into the blue Italian heaven. As for the cum- 
brous, tasteless pile of St. Peter’s, it would be profanation to name it in the 
same breath as this most elegant and beautiful structure; nor can St. Mark’s 
at Venice, with its barbaric splendour, or the Duomo at Florence with its 
solemn, gloomy grandeur, presume to compare with it. ‘The interior is 
beautiful and impressive, in the true Gothic style, with long unbroken aisles, 
stately rows of columns, which soar aloft and meet in arches overhead, win- 
dows of richly-stained glass, a wide, unbroken marble pavement below, and 
a high embowered roof of sculptured fret-work above. With admirable good 
taste, none of the gingerbread gilding and tinsel ornament which usually dis- 
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figure Catholic places of worship are admitted here, and even pictures and 
statues are excluded, or placed in retired and unobtrusive situations, so that 
the effect of the noble architecture is unbroken, and is not merely beautiful, but 
in the highest degree solemn and religious. But to understand rightly what a 
wonderful work this cathedral is, the only way is to mount to the top. A 
fatiguing climb up a narrow winding staircase brought me at last to a pin- 
nacht sO "slender, so isolated in the air, that although used to looking down 
from precipices, I felt my head swim, and was obliged, for a few moments, 
to hold by the balustrade: this feeling, however, soon passed away, and then 
I looked down and saw a whole forest of dazzling, snow-white spires rising 
at my feet, an endless expanse of marble roof, hundreds of flying buttresses 
and pinnacles, with their quaint and curious carving, statues of saints and 
angels innumerable dwindled into pigmies in the dizzy distance, and all the 
richness, wonder, and glory of the structure, till I felt my spirit swell within 
me at the thought of belonging to a race who had reared such a noble mo- 
nument to the honour of their unseen Maker. I cannot think the labour and 
money wasted which were expended in raising this vast and costly pile. It 
teaches a valuable moral lesson, especially in an utilitarian age like the pre- 
sent. It teaches that the time was when the wealthy merchants of a com- 
mercial republic thought more of the honour of their religion and native 
city than of investing capital productively: it stands there a monument of 
the power of high and spiritual motives. I confess these men of the middle 
ages seem noble and majestic when I look on the wondrous monuments they 
have left behind. I can understand, though I do not partake in it, the illu- 


fo) 
sion which makes so many men of high faculties and poetical imagination 


dwell on the glories of days gone by till they lose the faculty of discerning 
what is great, and good, and glorious in the age in which they live. 

The panorama from the summit of the cathedral, seen as I saw it, on a 
beautiful clear Italian summer evening, is, I believe, oninaiiied in the world. 
At my feet lay the city, with its streets and squares spread out as in a map, 
like a great ant-hill, with its busy swarms hurrying to and fro with ceaseless 
hum. Far along the northern horizon as the eye could reach, the great 
chain of Alps, from the mountains of Savoy to the Tyrol, stocd like a wall, 
with Monte Rosa, the rival of Mont Blanc, towering above them all, to an 
airy height which no imagination could have dared to believe possible. ‘The 
sun was just setting over its peak, and when his orb disappeared, the moun- 
tain ridge came out in shade against the sky so distinctly, that although 
eighty miles distant, I could have fancied it within a few leagues. To the 
south lay the Apennines, like a low blue cloud, between which and the Alps 
the vast plain of Lombardy stretched as far as the eye could reach, one level 
surface of richest green, dotted over with white specks, which seemed like 
ships in the midst of a boundless sea. But almost every one of these specks 
was a town famous in history: one was Pavia, another Lodi, another 
Marengo, the whole scene of Napoleon’s campaigns; the battle plain of 
nations lay stretched out like a map at my feet. 

I went yesterday to see the collection of pictures at the Academy, and 
the remains of Leonardo da Vinci’s celebrated fresco of the Last Supper. 
This last may, I think, be safely pronounced the most celebrated work of 
modern art in the whole world. I'rom the time it was painted down to the 
pane day, it has been Jooked on by artists and connoisseurs as a standard 
of perfection, a faultless work, the ne plus ultra of all that the loftiest 
genius can effect in the highest department of painting. A still better pr oof 
of its excellence i is, that it has been multiplied, as no other picture ever has, 
in copies and engravings from one extremity of Europe to the other. Like 
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every work of true genius, it has found an echo in every bosom, and com- 
manded a ready assent from the sympathies of high and low. It is by far 
the most popular picture in the world, the one most generally known and 
admired in every country, and among every sect and denomination of 
Christians. Something of this is owing no doubt to the subject; it repre- 

sents an event interesting alike to Catholic and Protestant, plain, easily 
understood, and in some degree familiar to every inhabitant of a Christian 
country. The moment chosen, also, that in which Christ declares that one 
of his disciples, sitting at table with him, shall betray him, is admirably 
adapted for pictorial representation; — the start of surprise, the eager in- 
quiries and whisperings, the varied expression of the same feeling, modified 
by the different ages and characters of the Apostles, are just the effects 
which painting can best represent. ‘The action is neither too violent, rapid, 
and complicated, nor too simple and passive. It is not a subject for the 
sculptor, but eminently and especially one suited for a Christian painter. 
In saying this, I do not mean to detract from the well-earned fame of 
Leonardo, for the happy choice of a subject is after all one of the truest tests 
of genius, but merely to account for the fact of this picture having acquired 
greater celebrity than any single work, even of Raffaelle himself, who 
assuredly was a greater and more universal genius. Something also may 
depend on the circumstance, that Raffaelle’s masterpieces are innumerable, 
whereas this is Leonardo’s one great work — the one picture with which his 
name is associated, and on which his fame as a painter chiefly depends. Be 
this as it may, Leonardo well deserves the fame he has acquired, for this 
picture of his is indeed a glorious and glorified work. The chaste and 
dignified simplicity of the composition, the balanced symmetry of the 
grouping, and the majestic prominence given to the central figure of Christ, 
combine to produce on the mind an impression of unity and harmonious 
grandeur, not unlike that produced by the group of the Niobe, and other 
masterpieces of ancient art. But this is the least of its merits — as a repre- 

sentation of Christ and his Apostles, and a grand Scriptural event, it is 
unsurpassed. I should think it impossible for ‘imitative art to embody 1 in a 
more forcible and impressive form the Scriptural character of Christ — the 
union of angelic mildness with the commanding moral elevation and intel- 
lectual superiority. 

I had heard so much of the dilapidated state of this fresco, that I was agree- 
ably surprised to find many parts of it, and especially the head of Christ, in a 
state of good preservation. It is not, I think, on the whole in a much worse con- 
dition than several of the frescoes in the Vatican, and quite enough remains to 
make it perfectly intelligible to one who is previously acquainted with Mor- 
ghen’s engraving, and at the same time to give an idea of the surpassing genius 
of the painter very far beyond any thing which a mere engraving can convey. 
The principal figure especially, that of Jesus, appears more noble and beau- 
tiful than any thing I could have conceived possible. His expression is that of 
extreme goodness : it would seem as if not even the knowledge that one of his 
chosen disciples who sat at table with him was at that moment plotting the 
foulest treachery against his Lord and Master had power to ruffle his gentle 
and loving spirit, or excite other emotions than those of a mild and chast- 
ened sorrow ; and yet, mild and geutle as he is, there is a stamp of divinity 
about him, a moral and intellectual grandeur, which inspire awe, and mark 
him at the first glance as a being of a superior race. Noble and dignified 
as the apostles are, no one, however ignorant of the subject, could for one 
moment imagine Jesus to be their equal and companion; he needs no crown 
nor circle of glory round his head to tell the spectator that he is the Son of 
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God. Was not painting a noble art in the hands of those great masters of 
the olden time, when it was made the means of expressing ideas like these, 
and a great deal more which | should seek in vain to tell in words as dis- 
tinctly as I see it in canvass? There is no finer commentary in the world on 
Christ’s character than this picture of Leonardo’s. Judas also is most won- 
derful. ‘The scowl which darkens his brow when he hears that his treachery 
is known,—the fixed look of the intense, deadly, diabolical hatred with 
which he regards his Master — and the expression of dogged desperate ma- 
lignity in his countenance, made me almost shudder to look at him. Leo- 
nardo, a profound master of the human heart, knew well the maxim, 
that men hate those whom they have injured, and has applied it here with 
a force and truth which show the mastery of his genius. A story is told 
with reference to this head of Judas, which shows the conscientious care 
with which the great painters of old laboured to bring their works as near 
as possible to perfection. It is said that Leonardo had completed all the 
picture with the exception of this head, which remained unfinished from his 
not being able to embody to his own satisfaction an expression of wickedness 
sufficiently detestable for that of the man who betrayed his Divine Master. 
Day after day he wandered through the streets and market-places of Milan, 
seeking in vain for a countenance which might serve his purpose, and often 
he sat for hours together looking intently at his picture without ever once 
putting brush to canvass. The prior of the Benedictine monastery, for the 
confectory of which the work was intended, remonstrated in vain with the 
artist on being kept so long out of his best dining-room, and at last carried 
his complaints before the Duke, and besought him to use his influence with 
Leonardo to get the picture completed. ‘The Duke, who had the highest 
esteem for Leonardo’s genius, and treated him as a personal friend, asked 
him one day why he was so long in finishing the picture, and told him the 
prior was getting impatient. Leonardo replied that his difficulty consisted 
‘in finding a proper Judas, and that after months’ search he knew of only 
one face which was at all suited for the character — that of the prior him- 
self; if the reverend father therefore was content to see himself as 
Judas he should have his picture forthwith. The prior, as may well be sup- 
posed, made no further attempt to hurry the progress of the picture. 

This anecdote, which is told by Vasari, and appears well authenticated, is 
at any rate sufficient to show the extreme and conscientious care which 
Leonardo bestowed upon his works. When a man like Leonardo exerts the 
whole faculties of his mind patiently and strenuously for months together, 
it is no wonder that he produces a work which is the admiration of the 
world. We see no such pictures now-a-days: the reason is plain — we 
have no such painters. ‘There is no feeling for art, no honour and esteem 
for artists in the public mind now, such as to induce a man of high com- 
-manding genius to devote himself to painting, and the press has become a 
more powerful instrument than painting can ever be for acquiring fame, 
and exerting influence over the minds of men. Italy, in the end of the 
- fifteenth century, had the greatest painters whom the world has ever seen. 
The reason is obvious; for two centuries previously art had been idolised, 
and extravagant honours everywhere paid to artists. Cimabue, Giotto, 
Bellini, Peter Perugino, and ail the stiff old-fashioned painters of the 
fourteenth and first half of the fifteenth centuries were courted by popes and 
emperors, and treated by the fortunate towns which they honoured with 
their presence, like messengers sent from Heaven. Hence such a bias was 
produced towards painting that, by degrees, a great deal of the best intellect 
of the country was turned in that direction. By degrees this zeal for art 
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died out — tyranny broke the spirit of the people — foreign invasions, wars, 
and misfortunes of every sort, gave them other things to think of, and, in 
less than half a century from the death of Raffaelle, painters were alread 
looked upon as a very second-rate sort of personages. We have only to 
read the lives of the Caracci, Domenichino, and other great painters of the 
sixteenth century, to see what a much lower station in society and public 
estimation they occupied than that which had been engrossed by the 
Leonardos and Raffaelles of the preceding century. The result is well 
known. In spite of academies and professorships, and the capricious pa- 
tronage of court favour, painting sunk so low that it may be almost said to 
have disappeared. It is now reviving: the golden age, as it was called, 
of Louis XIV., and the succeeding century, formed under the influence of 
this French spirit, was the apogee in poetry, painting, sculpture, taste, and 
evéry thing relating to the higher and finer qualities of the human mind. 
This period is now passed — poetry has emerged as beautiful as ever from 
its temporary eclipse, and art, we may hope, will not remain behind. If 
the public once learn to love art and honour artists, there is no fear of their 
not appearing. In this, as in other cases, the demand must precede the 
supply. 

The collection at the Academy contains several fine pictures. ‘The Mar- 
riage of the Virgin, by Raffaelle, is one of those exquisite works tn his first 
style, which, although inferior in artistical skill, dramatic power, and grasp 
of intellect, to the compositions of his later years, please even more by their 
celestial purity and sweetness, which almost make us believe, as Carlo 
Maratta used to say, that they were painted by an angel. Guercino’s 
Abraham dismissing Hagar is another celebrated picture, of which I had 
often heard. It is a very remarkable, but, to my mind, neithér a pleasing 
nor first-rate work. It is remarkable from its extreme truth and nature, 
and the wonderful exactness with which the painter has caught the expres- 
sions he intended to convey. But it is altogether wanting in grandeur and 
ideal elevation — it is the work of a clever painter and accurate observer of 
common life, and not of a man of genius. ‘Take it as a picture of a respect- 
able Jewish merchant, forced much against his will by the jealousy of an 
old termagant of a wife to turn a pretty housemaid out of doors, and there 
is no finer picture in the world. In this lower species of domestic drama 
it is unrivalled. You may see how the old gentleman, not knowing very 
well how to set about his task, has put himself into a towering passion—how 
all three have been indulging in a furious scolding match—how Hagar, as a 
last resource, has taken to crying, and how Sarah is flouncing out of the 
room with a parting look to her husband to bid him mind what he is about. 
There is much merit in this; but it is not the style suited for a Scripture 
subject. I have read a good deal about the pathos of the picture; to my 
mind there is more comic humour than pathos displayed: it confirms what 
I have always thought of Guercino, that he was a clever fellow and an 
excellent painter, but no genius. 

Milan is celebrated for its opera, and I was in hopes of hearing at last 
something like tolerable music before leaving Italy ; unfortunately, however, 
the theatre happens to be closed, so that I have no opportunity of judging 
whether such a thing as a tolerable opera really exists in Italy at the 
present moment. Judging from the specimens I saw at Naples, Rome, Flo- 
rence, and Venice, I should say that in no country in Europe is musical 
taste at such a low ebb. ‘The passion for novelty is such that sterling, 
standard music has no chance of holding its ground: Pergolesi, Jomelli, 
Paesiello, Cimarosa, are as much forgotten as if they had never existed ; even 
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Rossini has become quite old-fashioned; Bellini is going rapidly out of date, 
and nothing but the music of living composers, such as Donizetti, Ricci, and 
Mercadante has a chance of being listened to. ‘This arises, in a great mea- 
sure, from the system in which the theatres are generally managed throughout 
Italy. I’ew towns are large enough to support a regular opera and a com- 
pany capable of representing a variety of pieces; but they all have their 
theatre, and musicians enough resident in the place to furnish a tolerable 
orchestra. Some manager undertakes as a speculation to get up a certain 
opera, or, if the place be considerable, two or three operas, and give a certain 
number of representations. His chance of success depends, of course, in a 
great measure, on his being able to bring out a successful novelty, for, how- 
ever good an old opera may be, if it has had its season already, it can hardly 
be expected to prove attractive. We should be sick of “ Don Giovanni” 
itself for the rest of our lives, if we were condemned to listen to nothing else 
for a whole season. ‘The great object, therefore, of every manager is to be 
able to advertise in his prospectus an entirely new opera by some popular 
maestro. If it takes, it is eagerly caught up by other managers, and runs 

through Italy, and thus the genuine music of the old composers is displaced 
_by the flimsy, slovenly productions of men whose only merit is that of being 
able to produce opera after opera with unexampled rapidity to keep pace 
with the demands of the managers, and the insatiable craving of the public 
for novelty. In this way only can I account for the singularly rapid decline 
of the opera in Italy, and the insufferably miserable and trashy nature of the 
performances at present in vogue. No English or Parisian audience would 
tolerate such childish trash, both in respect of words, dramatic incidents, and 
music, as the operas of Mercadante, Ricci, and Donizetti, which 1 saw at 
Naples, Florence, and Venice. 

Another reason why the opera has fallen to such a low ebb in Italy is, 
that their best singers are drawn off to London and Paris, where they can 
‘make more money in a single week than they could in a whole season at 
home. ‘This loss is peculiarly felt at a time when the style of composition 
in vogue is such as to make the success of the opera depend almost entirely 
on the merit of the performers. When Pergolesi and Jomelli composed 
the music to the words of Metastasio, the lyrical drama was as truly a 
noble and beautiful production of genius as the drama of Shakspeare him- 
self, and, if tolerably represented, could scarcely fail of giving pleasure to an 
intelligent audience. ‘The same is true of the masterpieces of Mozart, 
Weber, and the German school; the music is so beautiful in itself, that 
nothing but positive blundering and false execution can spoil it. But 
with the operas of the modern school the case is very different; they are 
generally mere sketches or outlines, which the performers are expected to 
complete. ‘This is especially the case with the libretto, the most essential 
part, after all, of an opera, for it must always be remembered that the opera 
is in its origin and nature a dramatic performance, and loses all its interest 
when it degenerates into a mere concert of unconnected songs and duets. 
The libretto now-a-days is generally a tissue of the most childish trash con- 
ceivable ; the consequence is that the opera has become in a great measure 
a species of improvisation, in which the character and expression of the 
parts and the whole dramatic action are extemporised on the stage by the 
performers. Hence, with a company of performers of superior musical and 
dramatic talent, the meagre outlines of Bellini and Donizetti are often 
worked up into very beautiful and exciting operas. It is idle to attribute 
the success of these modern operas entirely to the degeneracy of taste, or to 
deny, in the teeth of the testimony of all Europe, that Pasta’s Romeo, 
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Malibran’s Somnambula, and Grisi’s Norma, are truly splendid perform- 
ances. ‘The Puritani has had a more lasting popularity than almost any other 
opera; but to whom is the merit due ?—to Grisi, Lablache, and 'Tamburini, 
full as much as to Bellini. But to improvise operas in this way requires 
both rare vocal powers, and, what is much more difficult to meet with, rare 
artistical and dramatic genius. ‘The consequence is, that with second-rate 
companies, such as alone can be found in Italy, the emptiness and silliness 
of the original composition are often made to appear more empty and more 
silly, from the attempts to disguise them. A ¢iranno, who growls in bass 
about furore and orrore—a lover, who squeaks in tenor about amore and cuore, 
and a prima donna who every now and then comes to the front of the stage, 
and with sundry strainings and efforts, and risings on tiptoe, and contortions 
of visage, screams out a bravura song, are repeated with but little variation 
in nine out of ten of the operas which form the amusement of the musical 
public in Italy. It will never be better till the whole system is altered — 
the plan of drowning the drama in an ocean of discordant sounds discon- 
tinued, the orchestra reduced to its proper place as a mere accompaniment, 
and the opera restored to its proper dignity of a delightful and beautiful 
offspring of the romantic drama. , 





UNPUBLISHED SCENES, 
From tHe Tracepy or “ Cosmo bE’ MEpici.” 


{We have great pleasure in being permitted an opportunity of introducing the following 
hitherto unpublished scenes to the readers of the “ Monthly Chronicle.” Our opinion of the 
tragedy of “‘ Cosmo de’ Medici” has been too recently expressed to require any further 
reference to its great merits here, than simply to observe, that the reader will recognise, in the 
second of these interpolations, a passage worthy of the magnificent spirit of the original. 
— Ev. M.C.] 


At the close of Acr I. Scene 1. (See the Preface to “ Cosmo de’ Medici,” p. ix.) 


interpolate as follows :— 


GarciA and Luiaci DEL PASSATo. 
Enter to them Giovanni and DALMASSO. 


Gio. Garcia! t’were well if thou’dst bethink thyself 
That youth’s bright spring-tide tends to autumn’s shade, 
And manhood, to be high and honourable, 

Needs preparation. 

Gar. Sir, what moves your mind 
To this precocious lecture ? 

Gio. Your life’s waste. 

Gar. My elder by three years! Go, grey-green sir ! 
Your olive-leaf of wisdom needs more sun. 

Incessantly you cross me with reproof ; 
Not kindly given, nor kindly meant, I think, 
And always public. "Tis not delicate. 
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I cannot, and I will not, bear your rod : 

It savours of the “schools ’— places I scorn — 
And of professors’ hoods and jesses, framed 

To blind and govern every upward thought. 

Gio. You should walk well, sir, ere you plume yourself. 

Gar. Nay, brother, so I can, and run and race 
Till trees scud side-long by, the other way ; 

And I could leave thee, bowing, far behind, 
To gasp, with one hand thrust into thy side. 

Gio. Your tongue is lighter even than your heels ; 
Yet both outweigh your wit. 

Gar. Well, never mind. 

(Zo Passato.) Will you to the fields with me? 

Gio. Stay — may I ask— 
For so I should, since that the duke must learn — 
Who is this new acquaintance ? 

Gar. He is my friend: 
That is enough, good brother. 

Pass. Thank you, sir. 

Gio. (aside). Found in the streets — the friend of half an hour! 
(To Garcia.) Rude boy! thou should’st be taught to know thyself, 
Ere thou can’st choose —a friend. 

Gar. Peace, sir! 

Gio. To me! 

Gar. To thee? why not ? — a thousand times —why not ? 

Dat. My lords! my lords! 

Gro. QO, insolent young fool ! 

Gar. Am I to walk, talk, think, as you direct — 

Eat, drink, and sneeze, in your approved good fashion — 
Sleep in your attitude, and dream your dream? 
I’d rather make my bed upon a wasp’s nest! 

Gio. Thou dost already ; and thro’ the spleenful day 
Bear’st it about, as madmen play with fire ! 

Gar. As elder brothers play ! 

Dat. My lords! my lords! 

I pray — ) 

Gar. Pray to my brother — to that prince — 

Show humblest eye-lids while you seek his grace — 
Adore his foot — applaud his dullest face — 

So shall a courtier’s lamp-lit friendship bask, 

Like any other supper-table mask ! 

Gio. (After a pause.) You rave, young sir. 

Dat. Indeed, Prince Garcia — 

Gar. Come — 

This gentleman and I will leave your wisdom. 

Gio. Go, then, thy way: feed folly, and find shame. 

[Exeunt, at opposite sides. 
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Cosmo and DALMASSO. 


Cosmo. Forth now, and publicly 
Announce this dolorous news throughout the city — 
That‘of the pestilence, our dear-loved sons, 
Giovanni and young Garcia, are both dead ! 

Dat. Both dead, my liege ? 

Cosmo. Did’st thou not hear me say it ? 
A bell tolls in my brain as for earth’s end : 
They are both dead! 

Dat. Your highness —I crave pardon. 

Cosmo. See that all honours, fitting their princely state, 
With high oration and sad ceremony, 
Be straight prepared. 

Dat. Religiously, my liege. 
Yet will your highness bear with me, if now, 
At such a moment, I intrude to tell 
How thus the corsair Zacheo is arrested 
With two of his band. Is it your will to order 
Their execution ? 

Cosmo. No—no—no! ’tis hideous! 
No more of executions. They are pardon’d. 

Dat. And for their future conduct — 

Cosmo. [waiving him off] Set them all free ! 
Death hath two noble gifts, and well can wait 
For the flaw’d casts from man’s precarious mould. 

[Exit DALMASSoO. 

Why should I lag behind — why drone along 
The sickly gardens of a fruitless life 
In search of nought— expecting — hoping nought, 
Except the end? If t’were ten paces hence 
Into my pit, with pain the sole companion 
Of each pace — why should there be ten; why nine ? 
Or why as many? I am sick at heart 
Of standing upright. Oh! could I but now 
Become a poor and humble plodding man, — 
Rich in possession of one being’s love, 
Whose ear was tuned to sympathy, — and leave 
This high-condition’d sickness! What is an hour ? 
The ear of her that I should seek for this, 
Would change its office, and send forth a shriek 
At my first whisper.— Yet I have done well, 
Strongly and justly — She must never know it — 
Justly — not cruelly — he made no struggle — 
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Towards the close of Act V. Sc. 5. (pp. 105, 106.) after Cosmo has hillea 
his son Garcia; because he believed him guilty of the murder of his elder 
brother, GIOVANNI; interpolate as follows : — 


[Cosmo sees the DucnEss approaching.] 


Ah! she suspects the truth ! — perhaps has stared 
Into the swimming chamber, and on the floor 


Seen her own face look up from her son’s blood ! 
D 4 
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Unpublished Scenes. 


Enter Ducuess solemnly. 
Ducu. Where is my child ? 
Cosmo. (Possessed and image-like, answers involuntarily) The child — 
Docu. Where is he ? 
Cosmo. Is he — | 
Ducu. The morning and the night come o’er the earth, 
And all is sameness in a few short years: 
The affections only keep us here alive 
By varying happiness. 
Cosmo. Yes — very true — 
Ducu. Where is my child ? 
Cosmo. Morning and night — you said — 
He was with you? 
Ducu. O Duke! are you a husband ? 
Cosmo. Duke ? — yes, an upright and a just duke, madam — 
A husband no less honourable — say’st thou ? 
Ducu. Husband, art thou a father ? 
Cosmo. Ah, ha! I laugh, madam ! — 
Duchess, you are asleep; you talk and dream 
To no wise purpose ; and you echo my words, 
I think, — which is not well. I have been a father, 
Like other men. Clowns, idiots, lunatics, 
Thieves, tyrants — equally with wolves and lions — 
Princes and lords, and dogs and cattle claim 
The father’s title. 
Ducn. Father no more ! —I fear 
Thou’st lost that name in losing all its nature. 
Cosmo. All nature — death —what’s this ! — Madam, forbear 
This maddening and most laughable consequence 
Attach’d to the common fact of being a father : — 
Spare me, I pray you do! 
Ducu. Where is my child? 
Cosmo. God knows, not I ! — Giovanni’s dead | — help there ! 
I am thy lord — thy duke! 
[Cosmo reels away with delirious attempts to recover his 
self-possession ; and Exit. 
Ducn. [After a pause.] Alone! — where am I? 
In fire and silence. I will satisfy 
Mine eyes at once with what my soul foresees. 
Which is the way to the Duke’s bedroom — God !— 
Which is the way ‘midst all these glistening paths ? 
[ Lit. 
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THE FIRST LOVE. 


BY MRS. CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





Of one, whose hand, 
Like the base Judzan, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe — Shakspeare. 


GrorceE and Saran Dup ey were respectable farmers in the beautiful 
county of Kent. They had only one child, — but in their daughter Esther 

they found as much happiness and were as completely blest as if they had 
possessed a numerous offspring. She formed the delight and solace of her 
parents’ lives; sweet tempered, industrious, and ever cheerful, in her were 
centred their fondest hopes. Indeed, her sweetness of disposition caused 
her to be universally beloved. Her lively manners and winning behaviour 
had even softened the heart of the proud old Mr. Millman, her mother’s 
uncle, and a rich city merchant. He was an old bachelor, — morose, 
formal, haughty, proud of his wealth, and self-opinionated to such a degree 
that contradiction was the certain forfeiture of his esteem, and the slightest 
hint of determination on the part of another, the signal for him immediately 
to express a resolution directly the reverse, and so fixedly, that no earthl 
power could induce him to retract it if once uttered. Mrs. Dudley had 
married a man considerably beneath herself with regard to rank and fortune, 
and in opposition to the will of her father; who had thereupon declared 
‘he would never see her again, and that if any of his relations ever visited 
her, or in any way countenanced her, he should consider them as having 
expressly yielded all claim to his friendship and intimacy.” 

This declaration coming to the ears of his brother, and sounding like 
defiance, he immediately resolved to evince his independence by being as 
kind to them as possible; that is to say, he went down to the farm-house 
once in every six months, and remained with Mr. and Mrs. Dudley exactly 
two days and two nights. 

On one occasion he was known to remain a whole week, for the little 
Esther had so fascinated him by her childish gaiety, so unlike any thing he 
had been accustomed to in his dreary bachelorhood, that even his rigid 
formality was not proof against the pressing request that he would “stay a 
few days longer,” when urged by the rosy mouth and smiling eyes of his 
darling little niece. 

However, these visits had given so much umbrage to the elder Mr. Mill- 
man, that he never would pardon his brother, and he died before the 
merchant could arrive in town to entreat his forgiveness. In the first 
bitterness of his remorseful sorrow, he made a deep vow that he never 
would again behold the causes (though innocent ones) of his living unfor- 
given by his dead brother; and that he would never give either to them or 
their children a shilling of his fortune: —a rash oath; and one that he was 
doomed severely to regret. 

On his return to his gloomy house in little St. Helens, the melancholy 
solitude appeared increased; and as the spring advanced, bright visions of 
the country farm-house, with its group of happy faces welcoming him, would 
come thickly upon him; and then he would sigh, and look out upon the 
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line of black, dreary houses opposite: he thought of Esther’s sweet cheerful 
voice, her merry laughing eyes, and childish sprightliness; and then he 
would sigh again, and glance at the heap of calfskin-covered cash-books 
which lay at his elbow, and hate to think that he had, himself, put it out of 
his power to enjoy the half-yearly visit to the beautiful and rightly-named 
** Garden of England,” which was to him as a green spot in the desert of 
his own forlorn existence. At last, in the extremity of his desolateness, he 
bethought him, that, in his vow of never seeing the Dudleys again, he had 
not included their child, although he had done so in that of never giving to 
them any of his wealth. ‘The idea no sooner occurred to him than he 
despatched a letter to the farm-house, inviting his little niece to come and 
spend some time with him in town: he never deliberated a moment whether 
it would be pleasant to the child, or not; but he wished it— and that was 
quite sufficient; nor did he for an instant doubt that his desire would be 
complied with. 

Had the Dudleys been at liberty to consult their own wishes on the 
subject, they would not have hesitated a moment in keeping Esther at 
home. ‘The thought of parting with their dear child was painful; they also 
knew that their health was very precarious, and that affairs were going on 
but ill with the farm ; they therefore did not think themselves justified i in 
withholding from their child the protection of a rich uncle merely from 
selfish motives, which protection would immediately have been withdrawn 
in the event of the slightest opposition to his will, when once that will had 
been signified. 

Accordingly, little Esther, at the age of six years, was sent upon her first 
visit to London ; it was also her first time of leaving her kind parents and 
happy home. Like all children, the idea of novelty was pleasing to her ; 
and when she was told that her uncle Millman had invited her to his house 
in town, she looked forward with eagerness to the time appointed for her 
journey. he day arrived, and found that whilom so cheerful little face 
bathed in tears; for the idea of what she was going to enjoy was now ac- 
companied with the recollection of what she was going to lose; so that her 
uncle and the anticipated joys of London faded before the thought of her 
dear chickens, ducks, pigeons, and other inhabitants of the far m-yard that 
she had been accustomed to feed, and all of whom she seemed individually 
to know. She had risen at four o’clock in the morning, in order that she 
might have plenty of time to take leave of her favourites ; and after having 
fed them all for the last time, she went into the house to wait for the stage- 
coach, which was to come round for her at half-past six o’clock. Here a 
still greater trial awaited her; she had now to take leave of her father and 
mother, whom she had never before quitted, and whom she little short of 
doated on. She clung, weeping, to her mother’s neck, and declared she 
would rather stay with her than even go to London to see “uncle Mill- 
man.” 

*“¢ But wo’nt you like to go and see him if you think he wishes to have 
you with him, Esther? Besides, dear, you will soon come back to us 
again ; and then we will be so happy- See, there’s father coming up the 
lane to tell us the coach is here.” 

The thought of soon returning home soothed and cheered the affectionate 
child; and, Yoaded with presents of fruit, poultry, and divers dairy delicates 
for “6 uiticle Millman,” baskets of cakes and good things of all sorts for 
herself, inclusive of manifold injunctions relative to her good conduct, 
charges not to be troublesome to “ uncle Millman,” not to spoil her clothes, 
&c. &c. she was lifted into the coach by her kind father, and Esther was 
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soon many miles away from those who loved her better than aught else the 
world contained. 

It was evening when Esther arrived at her uncle’s house. The old 
servant who had brought her from the stage, conducted her carefully up 
the gloomy staircase, and opened the door of the drawing-room, where her 
uncle sat over his wine and dessert. The blaze of light, on being thus 
suddenly introduced into the apartment, quite overcame the little girl, and 
she advanced towards the table rubbing her eyes with her hands, and 
looking quite bewildered. The sight of this odd little figure coming 
towards him, half unconsciously, half wonderingly, made the old man smile ; 
but when it approached, and, nearly stumbling over the hassock at his 
feet, stood before him looking up in his face with its blinking eyes and 
_ outstretched elbows, saying, ‘“ Are you uncle Millman, sir?” it quite 

overcame his usual gravity, and he actually /aughed for the first time for 
many months. 

That laugh was the commencement of a very happy period of Mr. Mill- 
man’s life: his little niece was the delight of his heart; he could hardl 
bear to let her be an instant out of his sight. Her presence seemed to cast 


the sunshine of youth and joy over the gloom of that desolate house ; and 
her little 


~» 


“ Morning steps upon the stair ” 


would make the solitary heart of her old bachelor uncle leap in his bosom. 
The ancient domestics blessed her as she tripped about the old mansion 
when they met her in some of its dark passages, and declared that they had 
never seen their master look so well and cheerful as he had been since 
** Miss Esther” had come among them. 

One morning she was in the drawing-room after breakfast; her uncle 
had left her to go into his counting-house, and she was weary of being by 
herself. She thought she would go and look for him; and, accordingly, 
went towards the small door through which she had every morning seen 
him disappear immediately after breakfast. She found it opened upon a 
long narrow passage, at the end of which she perceived a staircase; she 
walked carefully down it (for the light afforded from the dirty window, 
covered with the dust of many years’ exposure to the atmosphere of Little 
St. Helens, was but an inefficient crepuscular glimmer), and when she 


arrived at the bottom of it she found herself in another passage answering 


5 
to the one above. She crept on; and, on softly opening a glass door 


covered with a green curtain, she discovered a strange looking room, un- 
carpeted, not very clean, and surrounded with high mahogany counters, 
surmounted in some places with small brass balustrades, behind each of 
which an old-fashioned face in a brown wig and spectacles protruded itself 
in grave wonderment at the unusual apparition of rosy cheeks, merry blue 
eyes, and light curling locks, which thus suddenly peered in among them. 
But no less was the astonishment of the child: after waiting an instant 
with her head doubtingly thrust forth, and her tiny hand placed cautiously 
on the heavy door, she perceived at one end of the room her uncle sitting 
in one of those strange kind of pulpits, and she skipped along towards it, 
expecting to be at his side; but lo! when she came up to it, she could no 
longer see him. Looking up that high rampart of dark wood in bewilder- 
ment, she beheld that face which had always looked upon her with kindness 
peeping forth from the brazen battlements in smiling greeting. 


$6 m uncle! I am glad I have found you, for I was tired of being by 
myself.” 
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“Come then, my little Esther; since you have found me out in my 
counting-house, you shall remain here as long as you like.” 

Henceforth ‘little Esther” had a small stool placed for her under the 
old merchant’s desk, where she took her place regularly every day at the 
time he came into his office. 

It was pleasant to see the various efforts made by the old clerks to amuse 
her; the coming of that fairy child amongst them was as an angel’s visit, 
and she was made much of and entertained accordingly. Her great favourite 
was a youth of the name of Andrew Templeton. His father had been clerk 
to Mr. Millman for many years; and when he died he had entreated the 
old merchant to take his orphan boy into his office. In requital for his 
past services Mr. Millman promised that he would take especial care of the 
lad’s future advancement, and at the age of fourteen Andrew became the 
only young clerk in Mr. Millman’s establishment. At the time Esther 
first came to Little St. Helens, Andrew had been there two years; in the 
course of which period he had secured the attachment of all his fellow 
clerks by his obliging manners and good-natured disposition, and gained 
the good-will and esteem of his employer by his industry, regularity, and 
attention to business. Mr. Millman’s little favourite soon became his 
especial charge; he spared no pains to afford her amusement, and _ his 
efforts to please her were unwearied. It is not to be wondered at that his 
assiduous kindness and obliging attention, besides his being the only person 
in the house at all near her own age, soon won upon the affection of the 
little girl; and in a very short time after her self-introduction to the 
** strange room,” she became habituated to look up to him entirely for the 
means of her entertainment. Did her pencil want cutting? Andrew could 
make a nice point to it, better than any one. Was she in want of a picture- 
book to draw from, or a “house anda tree” for her to copy? Andrew was 
immediately in requisition to select the most eligible volume, or sketch the 
desired landscape; nay, he was once consulted concerning the most ap- 
proved method of cutting out a doll’s frock. 

A melancholy day for her old uncle was the one fixed for the return of 
‘sther to her parents. ‘The little girl herself was a strange mixture of 
smiles and tears. The thought of again seeing her beloved father and 
mother, of returning to the farm-house, her happy home, filled her heart 
with gladness, but when she saw her uncle’s sad face as he held her on his 
knee, and looked at her without speaking, till his continued silence half 
frightened her, her joy was turned to grief; and she almost sorrowed to 
leave him, though by so doing she was to return to the scenes of her former 
happiness. When the coach, which was to convey Esther to the stage, 
drove off from the door, the old merchant felt so utterly desolate, and so 
dreary a blank was created in his existence, as he hardly could have sup- 
posed the departure of a child would have occasioned : but he also felt that 
that child was the only thing in the world left him to love, and that in 
cherishing her he clung to his sole remaining chance of happiness ; for all 
else his own stern nature had thrown from him. * 

Some such thoughts as these passed through his mind as he sat at his 
dinner table; and he sighed as his ear lacked the wonted merry little voice 
which used to cheer his solitary meals. ‘The tears almost started in the old 
man’s eyes as he observed the chair piled up with old ledgers in the corner 
of the room, which had been thus heightened for the convenience of his 
little guest. He had a melancholy satisfaction in desiring that it might be 
left exactly in its present state till the return of its youthful occupant, which 
he determined should be ere long. 
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Twice regularly every year did Esther Dudley visit her old bachelor 


uncle; and, at the age of sixteen, her heart was divided between her town 
and her country home. . Her early grateful attachment to young Templeton, 
when he ministered to her infantine pleasures, had not decreased with her 
continued intercourse with him; for his obligingness had not diminished, 
his attention to her was unfailing, and those winning manners which at first 
taught her to look towards him for amusement, now led her to place in him 
all her hopes of love and happiness. Andrew ‘Templeton was, in person, 
extremely handsome, in demeanour especially attractive, from his -good- 
natured and obliging disposition; and Esther Dudley loved him with all 
the fervour of a youthful. Jirst passion of long growth. Yet was Andrew 
Templeton cold, calculating, and ambitious to an excessive degree. 

About this period of her life, whilst on a visit to her uncle, she received 
-a letter from her almost heart-broken father, to tell her she must hasten 
down to the farm-house if she hoped to see her dear mother alive. Her 
health long declining, and her spirits having been for some time pressed 
down by misfortune (for the affairs of the farm were now quite gone to 
ruin), she had suddenly sunk beneath this accumulation, and was dying. 
Her uncle’s kindness prompted him to use all means. to soothe Esther, and 
Andrew’s redoubled assiduity plainly evinced his wish td console her; but 
she entreated permission to leave them both, and fly to her expiring mother. 
Nothing could relieve her mind till she was with her ; and she was scarcely 
conscious of Templeton’s kind farewell when he drew her to him and kissed 
her cheek (it was the first time he had ever done so, for no actual word of 
love had ever passed the lips of either), as he led her to the coach, which she 
feared would hardly arrive in time for her to receive the last blessing of her 
first and best fri2nd. 

As she had dreaded, so the event proved; her mother —her kind, fond 
mother — was gone for ever! It was a touching sight to see that young 
creature endeavouring to stifle her own grief, in order that she might strive 
to lessen that which was breaking the heart of her sole surviving parent. 
He felt that the beloved being who had just left him might have lived for 
years longer, honoured by her fr iends, and. in the bosom of prosperity, had 
not her youthful heart been early withered by the evils which attended the 
acceptance of his love. 

The next morning early Esther stole softly to the room where lay her 
dead mother, to gaze once more on those features which had ever beamed 
unutterable affection on her beloved husband and child, but which were 
now cold and ‘motionless, and steeped in the paleness of that dreadful sleep. 
She opened the door with the stilly gentleness: we are so apt involuntarily 
to observe towards the dead, and — 


“ Went soft, as if she still could feel ‘her’ care.” 


Her father’s cheek was laid closely against hers he had loved so dearly. 
Domestic trials, together with this his latest and severest, had so rapidly 
succeeded each other, with blow upon blow, that his overburthened spirit 
sinking beneath its load, he fell a victim to a virulent and aggravated attack 
of that disorder which usually g gains its end by slow though certain means 
—a broken heart. Dudley was at rest with the wife of his early love, 
whose affectionate countenance would scarcely have worn the serene expres- 
sion which dwelt upon her features, now calm in death, could she have 
beheld the anguish he felt. She would have told him the happiness arising 
from that love had amply out-weighed the sorrows and privations she had 
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experienced from having yielded him her maiden affection—they had been 
borne for his sake. 

In a few days the poor orphan was once more in Mr. Millman’s house, 
for her kind uncle longed to console and endeavour to reconcile her to the 
patient endurance of her irreparable loss. For an instant his habitual selfish- 
ness crept over him, as the thought occurred to him that now Esther would 
be always with him; but he had of late years become an altered man, and 
he repulsed the idea as unworthy, devoting the whole of his care to the 
consideration of how he should best divert the grief of his unfortunate niece. 

*«* My dear Esther,” said he to her one morning at breakfast shortly after 
she had come home to him, “ I have a piece of news that will surprise you 


. —that will please you — and yet, in some respects, you will be sorry. My 





‘oung clerk, Templeton” 

* What of him — what of Andrew?” said Esther eagerly. 

* Why, I fear we shall lose him; for his brain will surely turn 
with” 

“Good heavens !—my dear uncle!” — Esther turned pale, and the 
tea-spoon fell from her hand with a noise that startled the nervous old man. 

* Oh, there is nothing to frighten you, my dear. I was going to say that 
I was afraid the suddenness of his good fortune would turn his brain, and 
that we city folk should see him no more; yet surely a 

‘Good fortune !— I am easy. Oh no, uncle; good fortune will never 
turn Andrew’s heart away from you who have been so kind to him. I am 
sure — I know he could not do so —I am certain of it.” 

The vehemence of Esther’s manner, as she rapidly uttered these last 
words, made her uncle turn round and look her full in the face. It needed 
but little scrutiny; hot blushes were spreading themselves quickly over it, 
and in a few moments had rushed across her neck and bosom to her fingers’ 
ends, 


~“ My poor child!” said her uncle. In another moment, Esther was in 
his arms. 

Andrew ‘Templeman had one morning requested five minutes’ private 
conversation with Mr. Millman; and, on being shown into the parlour, he 
said with a cool and indifferent voice, but with eyes which sparkled in ill- 
concealed triumph, that he had the day before been so fortunate as to gain 
a thirty thousand pound prize in the lottery, and that as soon as Mr. Mill- 
man could supply his place in the office, he should be glad to leave. The 
day previous to the one on which Esther arrived in town, Andrew ‘Temple- 
ton had resigned his situation as clerk to Mr. Millman, and was, or con- 
sidered himself, that which he had so often ardently longed to be —a 
gentleman. Day after day he proposed going to call on Mr. Millman; but 
in his new vocation he seemed to have so many engagements as to put it 
continually out of his power to attend to gratitude. ‘There was also another 
person residing in little St. Helens, whom he feared, yet wished, to see. 
He could not but be aware of the state of Esther Dudley’s heart, and he 
longed to see her, and press her to acknowledge her affection ; but he knew 
that he had not used her well in leaving her without a word: the longer 
he deferred his visit, the more did he dread it; till at length it became too 
late, he thought, to go at all. By degrees, certain doubts arose in his 
mind concerning the propriety of marrying a girl so far beneath himself in 
fortune: and these ideas soon after became confirmed when he thought he 
observed that the beautiful Lady Lucy Groveden regarded him with 
favourable eyes. ‘The young noblewoman did not dislike Andrew’s hand- 
some person, and the old nobleman, her father, had no objection to his 
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fortune: so, on condition that he should assume the name and arms of the 
Groveden family, his suit was accepted ; for the idea of being allied to an 
earl’s daughter, a lady in her own right, now drove all thoughts of Esther 
Dudley and Jirst love out of our hero’s head ; and he became the husband of 
Lady Groveden. 

Plunged into the gaieties and dissipation of his new life, he was not likely 
to be visited by any strong feelings of compunction for what had passed in 
his previous one, — for as such did he regard it. 

In the mean time, Esther, with the perfect confidence of true affection, 
had relied implicitly upon the faith of him she loved; and though she 
waited in vain for his return, and each day brought fresh disappointment, 
yet she could not believe that good fortune had so perverted a heart which 
she had been accustomed to imagine upright and grateful as her own. 
“ Hope delayed maketh the heart sick,” and in Esther, her uncle beheld a 
proof of the truth of this saying of the “ wisest of men.” When he looked 
at her pale face, made thin and eager from disappointed affection, so different 
from the blooming cheerfulness depicted on it but a short time since, he 
dreaded, but almost wished, the portended issue. Her death would save her 
from the dreadful evil of poverty, from which he knew it was not in his own 
power to save her. ‘That rash vow which he had made in the first 
paroxysm of anguish, caused by his unforgiving brother’s death, utterly 
precluded his assisting her with any portion of his fortune; and on the 
death of her parents, “he found that they had not left a shilling for their 
destitute child. ‘The whole of their little property was in the farm, and 
that was discovered to have been mortgaged to its full value. 

“ While I live, my dear girl, you shall never want for a home; but I 
dread to think what will become of you if you should lose your old uncle.” 

“ Do not talk of leaving me, dearest uncle, it is too dreadful: but do not 
grieve about me, dearest sir; for I can never be destitute while I retain the 
use of my hands, which my blessed mother taught me.” 

Esther had often, of late, reflected upon the necessity there was of 
endeavouring to procure some permanent employment for herself in case of 
her uncle’s death : ; for she had often heard him speak of his rash vow. 

One morning she was at a shop in Aldgate where she wished to make a 
trifling purchase, when, on a door opening, she caught a glimpse of a large 
room, in which a number of young women were sitting at work; and a 
thought occurred to her at that moment, that she should like to earn her 
bread as a milliner. Her kind mother had instructed her carefully in every 
branch of plain needle-work, and had not neglected the more ornamental 
part of the accomplishment. In fact, Esther was a perfect mistress of her 
needle; and as she felt her competency to the task, she thought she could 
not do better than procure an honest independence for herself in the wa 
of all others most fitted to her abilities. She immediately inquired of the 
young person who was serving her, whether she could speak with Mrs. Wil- 
son, the mistress of the shop; and on being conducted to her, she requested 
that she would permit her to come for a few hours in every day and work 
gratuitously, till Mrs. Wilson could judge whether she would suit her 
purpose to be regularly engaged. Arrangements were soon made to this 
effect; for Mrs. Wilson, knowing her connections, could have no objection ; 
she only wondered “why Miss Dudley, who, of course, was heir to all old 
Mr. Millman’s property, could think of such an odd amusement.” Esther 
wished to commence in this manner, as she thought she could, by degrees, 
accustom her uncle to the idea of her earning her own bread; for by this 
plan she would be only absent from him for a short time in each day. 
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When the old merchant first learned what his niece had done, it grieved 
him to the heart; but he said nothing on the subject, knowing that he had 
no right to interfere with her endeavour to obtain an honourable inde- 
pendence, as he had forfeited all power of bestowing it upon her himself: 
and although he felt deeply the circumstance of his own niece being a 
milliner, yet in a short time her restored vivacity and cheerful looks when 
she returned to him after her daily occupation, and the thought that she 
had thus secured for herself an employment she liked, reconciled him by 
degrees to the half degrading idea. 

The quiet of mind arising from the consciousness of having done right, 
assisted not a little in enabling Esther to assume that cheerfulness of “de- 
meanour which she so strenuously endeavoured to maintain while in the 

resence of her uncle: yet, in her heart of hearts, she still sorrrowed 
deeply ; the loss of her kind, her affectionate parents, joined to the bitter 
disappointment she had experienced in her strongest affection,—there, where 


o 
- she, “ had garnered up her heart,” and imagined all to be generous, good, 


kind, and of manly perfection; in a word, her First Love, —had preyed 
upon her spirits; and, in her loneliness, many were the hours she spent in 
heaviness and weeping. 

One evening, when she returned from Mrs. Wilson’s rather later than 
usual, she ren her uncle sitting by the fire in his large easy chair; and 
after she had been with him some little time, and had thought he seemed 
ibs in rather lower spirits than usual, she sat down on the hassock at his feet, 
aH, and looking up in his face, asked him if he felt quite well. 
| ‘After looking at her for some moments without answering her inquiry, 
he said, “I have been thinking, Esther, of the first time you ever looked 
up in my face from that hassock ; and I wish you could know, my dear 
child, how gratefully your old uncle feels towards you for all the pleasure 
} you have been the means of conveying to his old heart from that period to 
ai ie this. God bless you, my darling child,” said the old man, as he affection- 
va ately patted her head which lay upon his knee. “I cannot much longer 
; receive that pleasure, — I feel that I shall not; but before I go from you, 
qe my dear Esther, I could wish to leave you some token of my love; and for 
ai ‘that purpose, my dear girl, I will now speak to you on a subject which I 
had thought never to have suffered to escape my lips.” Here Mr, Mill- 
man paused ; and when he resumed, his voice was low and smothered, and 
betrayed extreme emotion. 

“J once loved strongly and passionately, — the madness of my evil- 
spirited pride lost her to me, as it has been the means of so doing by all 
Paid, I have loved. She returned my affection truly, tenderly ; but — well, no 
ii matter.” Esther felt the hot tears drop amid her hair. “ In the moment 
of my pressing her to acknowledge that my passion was not displeasing to 
her, and that it was mutual, she, i in a gentle spirit of maidenly confusion, 
took the golden cross she wore from her throat and passed it over my head, 
— at the ¢ same time prettily quoting, ‘ Gentleman, wear this for me 3? wal 
added in a whisper, which but to think of now thrills me, ‘and also a heart 
you have long won, if you think it worth the wearing.’ It has never 
quitted my bosom, Esther, and I had thought to have had it even in the 
grave; but it is the only thing ever given to. me, and I may therefore leave it 
to you, with the entreaty that you will never part with it but in the utmost 
need ; — in that case, dispose of it; and may its produce benefit my child 
as much as its possession has comforted her poor old uncle.” 

Within a month after this conversation, Esther Dudley was permanently 
established as a milliner in the shop of Mrs. Wilson; for the poor old man 
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had prognosticated truly : he did not survive many weeks to receive pleasure 
from his beloved niece’s affectionate attention; and on opening the old 
merchant’s will, it was discovered that the whole of his property, without 
reserve, was to be devoted to the erection of twelve alms-houses, for the 
support of as many old bachelors; and to the surprise of Mrs. Wilson and 
many others, his niece Esther was not once named. 

Esther Dudley soon found that there was some difference in being re- 
garded as the undoubted heir of the rich Mr. Millman, and being looked 
upon as one of Mrs. Wilson’s workwomen. But Esther had no pride, or 
at least only that pride which led her to think there could be no shame 
while acting rightly ; and she could bear any slight with meekness and the 
greatest humility while she was internally conscious of having incurred no 
blame. She now also discovered that she had chosen an arduous life; she 
no longer returned at a certain hour to a happy and even an elegant home ; 
she no longer enjoyed her evenings to herself — she had become another’s 
— she was hired — she was a milliner. “ Orders” were to be finished by 
a certain time, to go into the country — to gratify the vanity of one — to 
indulge the caprice of another: and then night after night found the pale 
sleepless faces in Mrs. Wilson’s work-room, still at their dreary task, till 
past one and even two o’clock. Esther’s good-nature and readiness to 
oblige often subjected her to the request of her fellow needle-women, that 
she would help them in some of the more abstruse branches of their busi- 
ness ; and her skill, joined to a good constitution, enabled her to comply : 
therefore often was she seen alone sitting up late to finish a piece of work 
that really belonged to some girl who, perhaps, won upon her kind nature 
by her attenuated form, and a countenance in which want of sleep and 
exercise, with the cffects of constantly bending over a sedentary occupation, 
were written in the staring characters of premature decay. 

She had been about nine years in the employment of Mrs. Wilson, 
when, one morning, she was sent to the west end of the town with some 
gauze hats for the inspection of a lady of quality —the fashion in those 
days not having established the opinion that a head-dress manufactured out 
of the atmosphere of Bond Street or Regent Street was unworthy to be 
worn. 

On inquiring for Lady Groveden, she was shown into the breakfast- 
room, with directions to wait till her Ladyship should come down to her, 
as she was not yet up. At the breakfast table, with his back towards her, 
sat a gentleman with well-powdered hair and in a dressing-gown. A news- 
paper was in his hand, while he sipped his tea in fashionable negligence, 
all the while carelessly flacking the end of his slipper against his heel, as it 
was extended towards the grateful warmth of the fire. Msther was standing 
quietly and humbly at the other end of the parlour; the gentleman half 
turned to look at the pretty milliner, and said, “ You may sit down, my 
dear.” Esther started a pace forward as she exclaimed, “ Andrew!” 
Her voice recalled her to his recollection, although he could scarcely re- 
cognise the pretty girl of sixteen in the handsomely formed features of the 
woman of five and twenty. At this moment Lady Groveden entered the 
room, and was soon deeply engaged in a minute investigation into the 
comparative merits of crépe lisse, blonde, gauze, &c., which happily diverted 
her attention completely from poor Esther, who trembled from head to 
foot. 

*“‘ Should you prefer the trimmings of my spring hat to be poppies and 
corn-flowers, or Maraboo feathers, Mr. Groveden ?” said his lady; “ though 


you have long given up any interest in my dress,” added she scornfully. 
VOL. VII. E 
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** Oh, the poppies, my Lady, by all means; they will suit your complexion 
the best ;—by the bye, who is your Ladyship’s milliner,” said her husband, 
his eye fixed steadfastly on Esther, who could now scarcely stand. 

_ Mrs, Wilson, of Aldgate,” said the lady, evidently softened by his 
allusion to her complexion. 

* The young woman seems tired with her walk, will your Ladyship 
permit her to sit down,” said Mr. Groveden, strolling, with as indifferent 
an air as he could possibly assume, out of the room. 

** Oh, by all means; sit down, sit down, young woman, while I give you 
my directions about the hat.” 

And is this the woman for whom Andrew forsook his best friends, thought 
Esther, as she listened mechanically to the lengthened details of gauze and 
ribands while her eyes were employed in looking at the battered coun- 
tenance, and hollow eyes of the heartless lady of fashion. Her ladyship 
happened to draw forth her pocket handkerchief, and as Esther beheld the 
RW coronet on the corner —she felt— though could hardly believe herself 
aa answered. But as Esther walked back to the city she resolved that in 

i future some one else should always carry the orders to Lady Groveden’s 
house. ‘The sight of him she had jirst loved, in such a situation, was too 
bitter a trial for her, and she determined she would never see him again, if 
she could avoid it, or even think of him, if her heart would second the 
resolution. The latter, however, was no longer in her power; the habit of 
mt cherishing his image, and dwelling on it with a still unextinguished hope, 
HEY was not likely to be destroyed by meeting with him thus accidentally, even 

though she beheld him in a situation which effectually precluded all idea of 
ever being his. Her thoughts, in spite of herself, incessantly recurred to 
the scene which had that morning taken place, and her “ heart, too capable 
of every line and trick of his sweet favour,” dwelt with the minuteness of 
Bi!) “idolatrous fancy” upon every circumstance connected with it. ‘ He 
tai looks much older,” said she internally, “he must be nearly forty — yet he 
| looks well— how cold he seems towards his wife — I cannot wonder at 
that, though — what an ill-tempered woman she looks — Poor Andrew! 
— How surprised he seemed to see me— and yet pleased too —and ah! 
how like his kind self was his thinking of asking me to sit down! —I 
think he observed my confusion, though he thoughtfully attributed it to 
fatigue.” , 

Thus did Esther employ her time, involuntarily forming excuses for the 
conduct of the man who had almost unhesitatingly sacrificed her affection 
1 to his own selfish views of aggrandisement. He had since bitterly regretted 
Th _ his choice, ’tis true. Soon after his marriage with Lady Groveden, he had 
ah, found that her beauty consisted in the extreme skill which Mrs. Fresco (her 
Ladyship’s own woman) had acquired in the art of using rouge and pearl 
powder ; that her Ladyship’s fortune and expectations had been represented 
to be nearly double their actual amount; and that her Ladyship’s temper 
was rather different after marriage from what it had been while viewed by 
the glare of the ball-room or opera-box — that is to say, when he had 
nearly danced a set of quadrilles with her, while remarking the extreme 
heat of the apartment, or while handing her through the crush-room to her 
carriage, after having listened to a Tenducci, or a Banti. He found that 
to be a fashionable gentleman, and even to be married to an Earl’s daughter 
—a Lady in her own right — did not form the highest desideratum of life. 
When plunged in the various dissipations attendant upon being of the haut 
ton, he perhaps lost sight of better things, in the delight of being considered 
by all around as a man of fortune, &c., and thanked his stars that he was no 
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longer a merchant’s clerk; but at other times, when their mutual engage- 
ments left him to enjoy, for an entire evening, the society of his lady-wife, 
and exposed him to hours of her vacant mind and ill temper, whose evil 
effects she did not deem it worth while to endeavour to conceal when 
‘merely sitting alone with her husband, ”— thoughts of Esther Dudley’s 
sweet disposition, kind face, and cheering voice, would come across him, 
and make him wonder how he could give up the happiness he might have 
enjoyed had he succeeded in securing the attachment of such a woman. 

On the morning when he again beheld Esther,— the first, and indeed only 
woman he had ever really loved, —all his early feelings were revived, and 
Andrew was in despair at the thought of his being for ever cut off from 
virtue, happiness, and Esther Dudley. Her beauty had increased since he 
had last seen her, for the secret consciousness of rectitude shone out so 
clearly in her ingenuous countenance, and imparted so indescribable a charm 
to her whole appearance, that the idea of the rich treasure he should have 
possessed in her, joined to the irksome sense of the choice he had himself 
made of a wife and home, drove him almost beside himself, and at last 
suggested mean and dark thoughts of possessing her at all events, and by 
any means. High life, with all its sophistries and injustice, had familiarised 
him with the thoughts of sacrificing the happiness and welfare even of the 
being he pretended to love, rather than he should endure the disappoint- 
ment of his selfish wishes. He knew the fulfilment of his plans for the se- 
duction of the milliner would, as society is at present constituted, completely 
ruin all her future hopes, her peace of mind, and even her power of earning 
an honourable livelihood; that it would effectually remove her from any 
intercourse with her own sex (excepting the unfortunately degraded portion 
of it), and draw upon her the odium of all, and eventually even of him who 
had been the cause of her misfortune : — yet this very man believed he felt 
LOVE for the woman on whom he could contemplate heaping all this accu- 
mulated misery ! 

One morning Mrs. Wilson sent Esther with some millinery to a lady 
who, on leaving the order, had desired it might be sent to her house by the 
young person who had been employed in finishing it, and whom she had 
previously ascertained to be Esther Dudley. She accordingly went; and 
being shown into a parlour, was desired to wait. She had not remained 
there long, when, instead of the lady of the house, Mr. Groveden entered 
the room. He affected to be much surprised to see her. She was silent 
from real surprise, and many other causes. 

He approached her, saying, in an under tone of voice, ‘ How fortunate 
I am in again meeting with you, Miss: Dudley; when I last had that 
pleasure, I — but no matter; if you knew all I have suffered since z: 

Esther turned to look at him: ‘ Have you been ill then, Andrew — 
Mr. Templeton, I mean ?” 

“ Don’t call me any thing but Andrew, dearest Esther; all other names 
are harsh to me: —and can you, then, my dearest Esther, feel an interest 
for your poor friend Andrew’s health?” 


“J should feel sorry to hear that any one I loved had been ill, particu- 
larly ” she stopped. 








** My own, my darling Esther! then you do love me—and I am the 
happiest of men!” He hurried on, taking her silence for encouragement, 
and grasping her hand, which was passive,—“ Dear, dear girl! my fortune, 
my heart, my person shall be at your entire disposal, as they have ever been 
in your possession — your sole possession. I never loved any one else. 
Your honour, dear Esther, shall be as safe in my keeping as in your own; 
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no one shall ever know of your kind consent to crown the happiness of your 
grateful Andrew, whose only future care shall be your comfort and pleasure. 
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Speak, my angel!” said he, as he concluded this rhapsody, which all 
fashionable gallants think sufficient to win any woman who loves them. 
‘¢ Look at me, Esther.” 

The unfortunate milliner looked up from the stupor into which his speech 
had thrown her. “Oh, Andrew! how could you ” and then she 
covered her face, and wept aloud. He attempted to soothe her, but she 
merely looked at him quietly, and then left the room. 

Even this most strong proof that her lover could give of his cruelty — 
the attempt to seduce her— could not entirely destroy Esther Dudley’s 
affection. What can destroy woman’s First Love? His image filled her 
thoughts by day; her dreams were haunted by his form at night. All 
their former meetings, his looks, his words, even anticipated scenes, were 
all brought before her mind’s eye with painful accuracy. 

Years passed on, and found Esther Dudley unchanged in heart (although 
experiencing some hard turns of fortune), and an elderly woman, Mrs. 
Wilson’s business had failed, and in her bankruptcy was involved the loss of 
the whole of Ksther’s little fortune. She had thus to begin the world again 
at thirty years of age. She, however, obtained another situation as milliner, 
and had filled it for two or three years, when the brother of the mistress of 
the shop, being attracted by Esther’s sweetness of manner, made her an 
offer of marriage. ‘his, however, was not the first that Esther had de- 
clined; and her refusal.so exasperated the old man, who had presumed 
upon his fortune as being the infallible means of securing the hand of any 
one he should so far honour as to ask, that he prevailed on his sister to part 
with the audacious milliner. ‘Thus had Esther again to seek for means of 
supporting herself; but she now found it more difficult to obtain employ- 
ment in her former occupation, as her eyesight was not quite so good as it 
‘had been. However, at fifty years of age she had been long established in 
the house of Messrs. Crookling and Co., large worsted manufacturers, 
where she was engaged as a cross-stitch worker. 

She was, one evening, passing along the street, when her attention was 
attracted by a beggar, who held out his hand for alms, but seemed unable 
to speak for very wretchedness and extreme exhaustion. She stopped; and 
looking attentively in his pale emaciated face, as she dropped some half- 
pence into his outstretched hand, said, “I fear you are very ill, my poor 
friend.” 

The old man raised his eyes, glazed with famine, and exclaimed in a 
hollow voice — “ Esther !” 

Heavens ! what associations did that voice recall: that voice revealed 
what rags and starvation had hidden. It was Andrew ! — it was her First 
Love! She carefully drew his arm within hers; and supporting him, as 
he was well nigh ready to drop with faintness, she conducted him to her 
small lodging, which was not far from where they stood. On arriving, she 
assisted to place him at his length on the bed, the better to enable him to 
repose himself; and then proceeded to make him some warm gruel, which 
she, by degrees, got him to swallow. ~The tears fell fast from her eyes 
as she bent over him, feeding him gently, and by degrees hoping to see him 
revive. Many thoughts thronged to her heart as she looked upon him she 
had loved as a girl of sixteen when he was in the bloom of youth, — upon 
him whom she had loved as a woman, even when he had sought to deceive 

her in the prime of manhood,— upon him whom she still loved as a woman 
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of fifty, while she hung over the wretched old beggar in rags and misery, 
— he was her First Love. 

When Andrew beheld the failure of his plan to endeavour to prevail upon 
Esther Dudley to become his mistress, he turned in his wretchedness to 
that last desperate resource of a man of fortune against disappointment — 
gaming; and that one word sufficiently accounts for the situation in which 
he was found by Esther. Lady Groveden had been dead some years. 

Esther now considered what was best to be done. Her trifling stipend 
from the worsted manufacturers scarcely sufficed to support the humble 
lodging she then occupied ; she therefore could not hope to be able to pro- 
cure one for Andrew also. Her mind was soon made up: she determined 
to yield the lodging to Andrew ; and immediately set out to Messrs. Crook- 
ling and Co. with the intention of trying to prevail upon them to allow her 
an asylum on the premises. On her requesting permission to remain 
there, and offering to resign a small portion of her salary if they would 
grant it, Mr. Crookling not only readily acceded to the proposal, in con- 
sideration of her long and meritorious services, but would not hear of any 
deduction from her salary: on the contrary, he told her “ he was pleased to 
have an opportunity afforded him of showing her that industry should not 
go unmarked or unrewarded by the proprietors of that establishment, and 
that he was authorised by them to make a small addition to the emolument 
she had hitherto received.” 

Esther Dudley was overjoyed to find herself thus enabled to render the 
latter days of a life so valuable to her as comfortable as she felt she could 
have made the early part of it happy: yet, with all her care and economy, 
she found it very difficult to provide for both Andrew and herself; and at 
last she yielded to a temptation which she had constantly withstood through 
all privations attaching to herself alone, though they had at times been most 
severe, — she parted with the golden cross. ‘That hallowed gift of her 
beloved uncle, which no self-distress could prevail upon her to give up, — 
that which had acquired an almost sacred value in her eyes, — “ fell into 
low price” before the spectacle of want in her First Love ; — the hope of 
affording him relief could not be purchased too highly. 

Day after day was Esther Dudley to be seen regularly between the hours 
of twelve and one (the time allotted for the meals of the workwomen at 
Messrs. Crookling and Co’s.) crossing from B— Street to R— Court, with 
Andrew’s dinner carefully bestowed between two plates: no weather, no 
event made her fail; she it was who cooked it; she it was who carried it; 
she it was who remained with him while he ate it, and watched how he en- 
joyed it; and she it was who spared it from her own meal. 

At length her daily task ceased; for Andrew was stretched on the bed of 
sickness: and still it was Esther who watched over him, smoothed his pil- 
low, cooled his parched lips, and supported his drooping head. And lastly, 
when she performed the latest sad office of fond affection, and bent over the 
dying man to receive his last expiring breath as it dwelt for an instant 
on his lips, ere it departed for ever, Esther Dudley seemed for the first 
time to endure that bitter pang — the loss of her First Love! 
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A VISIT TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


BY A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, IN A LETIER TO HIS COUSIN. 


I. 


Wuere upon earth do you think I have been ? 
Resolved to leave nothing worth seeing, unseen, 
Yesterday afternoon I went 
To the Commons House of Parliament, 
The place which the members nightly frequent 
Save red letter days, and a week in Lent! 
And I'll tell you of all I heard and saw, 

And how they talk, 

And how they walk, 
And how they make and unmake the law. 
But first let me say I was forced to get 
An order to look at this privileged set ; 
But what it meant, or what it said, 
Or how it was sign’d, or how it read, 
By the poles! I know no more than the dead : 
As one of the qualities seems to be 
For him who can tack a large M.P. 
To his name, to be able to write a “ stick ” 
As easily read as a Babylon brick ; | 
And the one that I got was so crabbed and stiff, 
So like an Egyptian hieroglyph, 
And the pothooks and hangers so queerly were strung, 
That I’m sure ’twould have puzzled Champollion or Young. 


II. 


Well, up I went on my zigzag path, 

A carpeted staircase of plaster and lath ; 

Through lobbies, and cloisters, and corridors, 

All splendidly whitewash’d as well as the floors ; 
Through passages filled with a motley crew, 
Of porters, police, and the Lord knows who, 
All mightily busy with nothing to do; 

Till I came to a couple of wicket doors ; 

There sat aman with a “jolly red nose,” 

Half in a dream, and half in a doze, 

Bedizen’d and dress’d 
With a badge at his breast, 

Like a cabman all inthis holyday clothes. 

The man with the nose look’d wise, as if 

He could really read the hieroglyph, 

But he let me pass with a dignified air, 

And return’d to doze in his easy chair ; 

But, still at a loss, I asked him “ Where 

“Was the way to get in?” and he grunted “ There !” 














A Visit to the House of Commons. 


Il. 


And “there” was another door of baize, 
Which I open’d; then stood for a moment to gaze, 
When a voice at my elbow cried “ Off with your hat!” 
« Sit yourself down!” — and down I sat. 
But I found I had got 
With a comical lot, 
Behind and before, and around, and what not, 
So thought it as well with my pencil to jot 
Down what occurr’d, ere I quitted the spot; 
Thinking, while staring with wonder, no doubt, it 
Would please and surprise you to hear all about it. 
But, lest in my haste I should chance to forget ’em, 
I'll claim your attention 
Just while I mention 
That more of those odd-looking fellows with badges, 
Who do nothing else it appears for their wages, 
(Or, being such very great men in the gallery, 
*Twould be more respectful to call it their salary, ) 
Stalk in and out, b 
And stand staring about, 
As though they would swallow you up if you'd let’em ; 
For all the world looking like old-fashion’d bottles 
With labels of port and champagne round their throttles. 


IV. 


The house in itself did I stop to describe it, 
You'd call my description a deucedly dry bit, 
Suffice it that having been burnt down but recentish, 
It is but a make-shift, and looks rather decentish. 
How it is lighted, and how ventilated, 
In Chambers’s Journal is cleverly stated, 
No. 445. ; 
On perusal of which, if you only contrive 
To make head or tail of its rigmarole dryness, 
You’ve a brain in your skull that much clearer than mine is. 
To return to my text, 
I was sadly perplex’d, 
Confounded, and puzzled at what I saw next. 
As gay as a grig, 
The man in the wig, 
Who sits in a chair and tries to look big, 
Was lolling about very much at his ease, 
And chatting and laughing, and clapping his knees ; 
When up he jump’d in a sort of a fright, 
As though he were suddenly challenged to fight, 
And call’d for the mace with all his might. 
But he quickly recover’d, and look’d rather bolder, 
As a man who stood by clapp’d it on to his shoulder, 
And marched to the bar, where two queer-looking prigs 
Stood bobbing their heads in a couple of wigs. 
E 4 
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A Visit to the House of Commons. 


But the fright it appears was all a sham, 
For each of the prigs was as meek as a lamb, 
Having nothing to do but deliver a paper, 
Which they did with the air of a dandified draper. 
Then, mopping and mowing, 
Backing and bowing, 
Away from the table they slowly retreated; 
The mace was brought back, and the Speaker re-seated. 
This mace, by the by, would make you laugh, 
It looks like an overgrown constable’s staff; 
Such as you'll see in some pawnbroker’s shop, 
With a handle of brass, and a crown at the top. 
The House, meanwhile, to show its good breeding, 
Had paid no heed to the whole proceeding ; 
But giggling and laughing, 
And chatting and chaffing, 
Kept up a sort of continuous buzz, 
Like the flies that surrounded the man of Uz. 


7: 


A stentorian voice at length cried “ Chair!’ ~ 
The Speaker cried “ Order!” and then and there 
Arose such a shout, anear and far, 

Of “Ba! Ba! Ba! — Ba! Ba! Ba! — Ba-a-ar!” 
That I thought of a surety I must be dreaming, 
And all that I saw was nothing but seeming, 
Expecting to find when I woke from my sleep, 
The senators changed to a flock of sheep. 

But in at the doors fresh members came rushing, 
And over the floors the members went crushing ; 


‘Some jostled the table, some clamber’d the benches ; 


Such confusion was there, 
I could only compare 
The scene to a troop that was storming the trenches. 
The hubbub at length being pretty well ended, 
The adverse ingredients pretty well blended, 
A talkative member jump’d up from his seat, 
Being moved by the spirit to stand on his feet : 
And he humm’d, and he haw’d, and he see-saw’d, and pointed, 
And wriggled as if he were awkwardly jointed ; 
Now on this leg and that, still conversing and prosing, 
Till he set the one half of his listeners dozing. 
Some half-dozen others on both sides the House, 
Midst shouting and cheering, 
And “ oh!,”-ing and “hear ! ”-ing, 
And lolling and walking, 
And strolling and talking, 
Follow’d close on his heels to exhibit their vavs. 
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VI. 


They mutter’d and chatter’d, and mumbled and wrangled, 
And some talk’d in tropes, and some of them tangled 
The thread of their subjects, and some lost their temper ; 
To describe them would only be eadem semper. 
And when they had all of them said out their say, 
And talk’d all the breath in their bodies away, 
To finish the farce the Speaker read 
A slip of paper, and gravely said 
Something about his “eyes and nose,” 
And so the debate was brought to a close. 
But what was the Question, or what they had done, 
Though they seem’d to consider it very good fun, 
I frankly acknowledge that I, for one, 
Knew no more about it than when they begun. 
Being, however, in the mood, 
I determined to see and to hear all I could; 
And had made up my mind to sit it out, 
Whatever might be the discussion about : - 
But they seem’d to have got in a sort of a hobble, 
And after a couple or three hours’ squabble, 
The Speaker, whom, by the by, they call 
The Speaker because he don’t speak at all, 
For no good reason, so far as I saw, 
Sang out that “ Strangers must withdraw ! ”’ 
So neck and heels they tumbled us out, 
Hustled, and bullied, and push’d about, 
Under a menace of handcuffs on strait 
For any poor devil that dared remonsirate. 
So in capital humour for writing a letter, 
I thought, as I left, I couldn’t do better 
Than record for your benefit, word for word, 
All that I saw and all that I heard: 
And if your respect for the House is augmented 
By what I have done, — 





I remain, 
Yours, contented, 
R. E. B. * 





* The unsophisticated writer was evidently at his wit’s end on the appearance of two 
Masters in Chancery, the accompanying form being only the respect due to their office ; 
and, in the simplicity of his nature, he misunderstood the exclamation by which it is cus- 
tomary to enforce decorum, when it is outraged by members clustering in groups round the 
bar: but how he could have mistaken the method adopted for taking the sense of the 
House, which every body is aware is done by the Speaker putting the question “ Ayes” or 
** Noes,” would puzzle a philosopher. — Devil. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Existine as the drama does upon its past glories, it may be asked 
whether it is a subject of sufficient importance to be made so continually 
the object of inquiry and discussion. It may fairly be demanded, whe- 
ther it is not rather irrational that it should engross so much of the 
attention of a variety of persons; whether it is not at the best but an elegant 
amusement, and at the worst a debasing sensuality. It may also further be 
demanded whether it is not the offspring of a barbarous period, destined to 
decline and perish with the amelioration of manners, and the consequent 
subjugation or moderation of the passions, under the ~~ influence 
of civilisation. 

The constancy, however, of the discussion is one of the most irrefragable 
proofs that dramatic poetry is rooted in the very nature and condition of 
humanity ; and that it is one of the most obvious and powerful forms of 
expression suggested to the mental faculties by a species of intellectual 
necessity. In the undiseased and undebased human mind (and they are the 
same) there is a perpetual energy that requires occupation, and when it is 
not engaged with realities it craves the show of action. ‘The savage war- 
rior, when released from the excitements of the real battle, seeks the mimic 
war of the chase; and when exhausted nature demands repose, he delights 
in the still more remote imitation which the glowing images and words of the 
poet afford him. In this construction and condition of human nature 
lies the indestructibility of the drama; it is rooted and intertwined with 


the two most distinguishing characteristics of man —the energy of the living 


principle and the faculty of imitation. 


The love for the drama, the desire to excel in its production, and the 
wish to aid its progress, must therefore continue to exist as long as the 
elements of our nature are unchanged. Of all species of imitation it ap- 
proaches nearest to the actual, and consequently most vigorously absorbs 
our attention and our sympathies. It is the most universal in its appeal 
and in its effects, and it commands the widest sway and exercises the most 
undistinguishing power over mankind. ‘One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,’ and this Promethean spark is most forcibly elicited by the 
dramatist. For this power-conferring quality it is, that in all ages intellects 
of all kinds have sought to exercise its functions. Statesmen, ‘poets, philo- 
sophers — from Atschylus to Aristotle — from Gregory Nazianzen to Lord 
Melbourne, have been ambitious to excel in this form of mental expression. 
Scott, who had accumulated every kind of literary fame, still aimed at 
dramatic success; Byron, satiated with praise, was still ambitious of its 
honours. In all times and under all fashions to excel in the drama has been 
the aim of active and leading minds; and next to politics and religion, no 
subject has so much engrossed universal attention. Such being the case, 
the queries commencing our paper are fully answered, and we shall proceed 
to discuss “ the thrice-told tale” of the condition and prospects of the 
drama, without justly incurring the charge of “wasteful and ridiculous 
excess.” 

As the drama, more particularly than any other product of the imagin- 
ation, is operated upon by the spirit of the age, its elements and principles 
cannot be better developed than by tracing its histor y; and we shall there- 
fore proceed to give a brief outline of the rise and progress of the English 
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drama, keeping in view, as the ultimate object of our narrative, the causes 
and external operations which have moulded and engendered its prosperity 
or its debasement. This view naturally separates itself into four eras: —from 
the rise of the drama in the middle ages to the accession of Elizabeth; 
from that period to the domination of the Puritans; from the Restoration 
to the commencement of the present century; and from the last epoch to 
the present time. 

The origin of the modern drama is to be found in the necessity of 
addressing the feelings of the half-civilised through their senses and their 
imagination. The great truths of the new religion could only be promul- 
gated orally or by representation, and the multitude could only be im- 
pressed by vehement appeals or vivid representations. With what ardour 
the tidings of salvation were received by the dark and wandering intellects 
of the barbarians who then . peopled the forests and the morasses of uncivil- 
ised Europe, is testified in their historical traditions. ‘The promise of a 
life beyond the grave, revealed to man by a series of the most awful miracles 
—the promulgation of a new law of love and peace — were, indeed, 
“ tidings of comfort and joy” to the ignorant and savage races who knew 
no religion but that of fear, and no hope but that of lengthened sensuali- 
ties; it must have come like the dawn of a soft summer’s day on a 
long night of tempest and darkness. ‘Their faculties, once aroused, were 
excited to a vivid activity — their faith, once kindled, knew no bounds. The 
transcendent truths were addressed to minds and hearts, which, though 
barbaric and uncultivated, were peculiarly adapted to receive them. The 
Teutonic nations had the two great requisites for attaining the highest 
excellence to which human nature can be exalted —heroic courage and 
dauntless energy. 

To such the magnificent histories of the Old Testament, the sublime 
miracles and touching events of the New Testament, must have been fraught 
with an interest powerful and absorbing. ‘The creation—the fall of man— 
the rebellion and contest of Lucifer — the first crime in the death of Abel 
— the extinction of the human race in the Flood — the universal law of the 
ten tables — the miracles of the Exodus — the events shadowing the advent 
of the Messiah — his birth, with all its poetical and sublime circumstances 
— the lowliness of the incidents — the shepherds feeding their flocks — the 
star created to announce the welcome truth to a sinful world—the worship- 
ping of the wise men —the temptation by Satan — the restoration of the 
blind — the raising up of the dead — the crucifixion — the descent into 
hell — the resurrection — were themes to shake and stir the hearts and 
souls of the noble savages. ‘There was no need to endeavour to elevate 
these subjects by throes of the imagination or the power of language. 
Faith was all-sufficient — Adam and [ve were simple man and wife; but 
then the impression of this connection was not the trite commonplace 
that conventional habits have made it. The Almighty was a father — 
Lucifer was a turbulent rebel — the Deluge was portrayed, as it occurred, 
by a succession of small circumstances. ‘The firm belief in all these matters 
rendered them absorbing and magnificent. 


In any mighty event nothing is either mean or great, but moral power 


or weakness. In the Deluge what could render such an universal event” 


mean, or add to its sublimity ? It needs not the dark sky of Davide, nor the 
interesting family group— the man of strength nor the fragile beauty, to 
heighten the scene — the lightning flashes and destitute few of Martin — to 
render it sublime. Let us have unbounded faith in its truth, and the idea 
fills the mind and the heart: .a Dutch burgomaster striding a firkin — 
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a Yarmouth skipper reeling drunk with a grog-bottle, would create no 
merriment: the end of all life is too overpowering to regard convention- 
ismals ; and if our faith be sound, they only add to the reality of the scene. 

It will have been understood that reference has been made to the birth 
of the modern drama in the scriptural miracles, said to have been the in- 
vention of certain ecclesiastics of the fourth century, to withdraw the early 
Christians from idolatry, and the classic theatres, to their worship and creed. 
It. is still a mooted point with antiquarians who was the first to thus subvert 
the ancient mode; and, by transferring the principle without the form, 
provide a new drama. Some writers tell us there never was a cessation of 
the drama, but that the classic and Christian form existed together, until 
the latter, by the predominance of its religion, exploded the other, the 
early fathers of the Church preaching it down for its immediate connection 
with idolatry; and hence the prejudice still remaining with modern sectarians 
towards all theatrical amusements. ‘The actual origin of the modern drama 
is a matter of curiosity more than of importance ; though the origin of every 
new invention is a fresh developement or illustration of the mind, and is so 
far valuable and useful. 

A drama on “ the Passion,” attributed to St. Gregory of Nazianzen, 
who flourished in the fourth century, was long considered as the first 
of the kind, or, to speak more technically, the first ‘ miracle play ;” this is 
however now discovered to be of much later date, and not in the least like 
the other productions of St. Gregory. It is exceedingly probable that the 
actual starter of the idea of appropriating the drama to a religious purpose, 
and thus turning their own weapons against the idolaters, was known but to 
very few at the time. ‘That something of the kind had appeared before the 
close of the fourth century is proved by several allusions of the early fathers 
of the Church; and that they continued to be performed without much 
material alteration, through what are called the dark ages, is also proved by 


’ 


‘casual notices. The first definite notice we have of their existence in Eng- 


land, whither they had no doubt travelled from Constantinople, though this 
is disputed, is in the reign of Henry II., when William Fitz Stephen, in his 
Life of Thomas A’Becket, says, that “ London had for its theatrical ex- 
hibitions holy plays, and the representations of miracles wrought by sacred 
confessors, or representations of the agonies whereby the faith of martyrs 
had been glorified.” After this indisputable evidence of the existence of 
miracle plays we rapidly advance to those of which the manuscripts have 
come down to us, and here we cannot do better than quote a passage from 


the able work of Mr. Collier. 


“The most ancient extant specimen of a Miracle-play in the English is to be found among 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum.* It formed no donbt one of a series, but the 
rest have not been handed down to us, and it is certainly as old as the earlier part of the 
reign of Edward III. It is founded upon the sixteenth chapter of the apocryphal gospel of 
Nicodemus, and relates to the descent of Christ to hell, to liberate from thence Adam, Eve, 
John the Baptist, and the Prophets. It differs from other pieces of the same kind, and upon 
the same subject, in having an introduction and conclusion, in the way of prologue and epi- 
logue ; but in other respects it is conducted much after the usual manner, as will be here- 
after more particularly explained, Besides this, and a few other single pieces, there exist in 
this country three sets of Miracles or Miracle-plays, which go through the principal incidents 
of the Old and New Testaments. Among the Digby MSS, (No. 133.) in the Bodleian, is a 
set of three Miracle-plays, never yet noticed, founded on that part of the Acts of the 
Apostles which relates to the conversion of St. Paul. In the same volume is bound up a 
long religious play, from which Warton (H.E. P. ii. 187.) quoted only a stage direction : it 
is called Oreginale de Sca Maria Magdalena. 





* No. 2253. 
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“}, The Towneley collection, supposed to have belonged to Widkirk Abbey, before the 
suppression of the monasteries, the MS. of which appears to have been written about the 
reign of Henry VI. The following are the subjects of the plays in this collection, being 
thirty in number: — I. The Creation and the Rebellion of Lucifer. II. Mactatio Abel. 
III. Processus Now cum filiis. IV. Abraham. V. Jacob and Esau. Vi. Processus 
Prophetarum, VII. Pharao. VIII. Caesar Augustus, &c. &c. 

“2, A volume called the Ludus Coventria, consisting of Miracle-plays said to have been re- 
presented at Coventry on the feast of Corpus Christi, the MS. of which was written at least 
as early as the reign,of Henry VII. It consists of forty-two Plays, including one which 
now seems wanting in the collection : their subjects are these. I. The Creation. II. The 
Fall of Man. III The Death of Abel. IV. Noah’s Flood. V. Abraham’s Sacrifice. 
VI. Moses and the Ten Tables. VII. The Genealogy of Christ. VIII. Anna’s Preg- 
nancy. IX. Mary in the Temple. X. Mary’s Betrothment. XI. The Salutation and 
Conception. XII. Joseph’s Return. XIII. The Visit to Elizabeth. XIV. The Trial of 
Joseph and Mary. XV. The Birth of Christ. XVI. The Shepherd’s Offering. XVII. 
Caret in MS. XVIII. Adoration ofthe Magi. XIX. The Purification. XX. Slaughter of 
the Innocents. XXI. Christ disputing in the Temple. XXII. The Baptism of Christ. 
XXIII. The Temptation. XXIV. The Woman taken in Adultery, &c. &c. 

“3. The Chester Whitsun plays, of which two MSS. are in the British Museum, the earliest 
dated in the year 1600, and the other in 1607. A MS. of them, dated 1604, is also in the 
Bodleian Library. The number of the plays is four and twenty, wiz. —IL. The Fall of 
Lucifer. II. De creatione Mundi. III. De Diluvio Now. IV. De Abrahamo, Melchise- 
dech et Loth. V. De Mose et Rege Balaak, et Balaam Propheta. VI. De Salutatione 
et Nativitate Salvatoris. VII. De Pastoribus greges pascentibus. VIII. De tribus Regi- 
bus Orientalibus. IX. De oblatione tertium Regumn, &c. &c.” 


We have given the titles of a few of these performances as the best illustra- 
tion of their nature. ‘That they ultimately became a mere professional means 
in the hands of the clergy is evident ; and, in proportion as they swerved from 
their original pure intention, they became depraved. At first simply used 
as a mode of conveying the great scriptural events, their familiarities and 
coarsenesses were sublimed by the perfect faith of the representers and 
their audiences, but in later times there is an evident aiming at effect, and a 
pandering to a lower rate of feeling. Low characters are introduced to 
create merriment, and this is carried to an extent that injures and over- 
powers the serious interest. Very little of that broad appeal to the feelings 
which is independent of time and circumstances, is to be found in them, and 
consequently that which was real once now appears mean and quaint. 
Occasionally, however, there are touches of nature, and portraitures of cha- 
racter that bespeaks a mental power in the constructor; though it is very 
remarkable, that in the great number that are extant there never has been 
pointed out a single poetical or eloquent passage. The following are 
selected by Mr. Collier, and very justly, as specimens of considerable pathos. 
In the miracle of “ Abraham and Isaac,” the father, in order to delay the 


final stroke, pretends that he has lost something, ana turns aside, saying 
very tenderly, — 


“ ‘What water shotes in both myn eyen ! 
I were lever than all warldly wyn, 
That I had fon(d) him onys unkinde ; 
Bot no defawt I faund hym in. 

{ wold be dede for hym or pynde ; 
To slo hym thus I thynk grete syn.” 


The dialogue in the Chester play is even more pathetically treated, — 


“ Isaacke. Yf I have trespassed in any degree, 
With a yarde you may beate me. 
Put up your sworde, yf your wil be, 
For I ame but a chylde. 

Abraham. Oh, my deare sonne, I ame sorye 
To doe to thee this great anoye ; 
God’s commundement doe must I: 
His workes are aye full mylde. 
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Isaacke. Woulde God, my mother were here with me! 
She woulde kneele downe upon her knee, 
Prayinge“you, father,fyf yt might be 
For to save my life.” 


It was not often that the dialogue proceeded with so few violations of 
modern notions ; and that we may not be accused of undue partiality towards 
the old simplicities, we give a specimen of their strange mode of treating the 
most sacred persons and subjects. 


~_ In the Widkirk play of the “ Creation,” the Deity thus commences, — 


“ Ego sum Alpha et O: 
I am the first the last also, 
Oone God in majestie, 
Mervelus of myght most ; 
Fader and Son and Holy Goost 
On God in trinyte.” 
[Here God leaves his throne, and Lucifer sits on it. 


After making a boasting speech to the assembled cherubim, Lucifer con- 
cludes thus : — 


“ Say, felows, how semys now me, 
To sit in seyte of trynyty ? 
{ am so bright of ich a lym, 
I trow me seme as well as him.” 


This, and even passages more absurd and revolting, that may be found 
in these old productions, cannot be looked upon as intentionally blasphemous 
or indecorous. ‘They have been sadly misapprehended by modern writers, 
and one of the latest fears that * the bonds of ecclesiastical discipline must 
have been dissolved when such horrors could be allowed.” Wecannot see 
any thing to indicate it; on the contrary, we may be sure, from the very 
persons who conducted and produced them, that they saw nothing in them 
-to wound the feelings of the pious, or bring religious sentiments into con- 

tempt. ‘They seem to us to be only “old and plain,” and “ silly sooth, and to 

dally with the innocence of truth like the old age.’ There then was an 
abiding faith that could bear to deal strongly and literally with truth. 
‘Though its images were more homely, the conception was probably stronger 
than in the present time, when the imagination, where there is any, is 
sublimed into a rapturous frenzy, or, in the absence of that, the notions are 
abstracted into logical diagrams. 

The miracle plays were the offspring of the Church, and as, they rose 
and spread with its power, so did they decline with it. We have seen that 
they may be traced to a period coeval almost with the dissemination of the 
Gospel, certainly with the establishment of a regular Church. They gra- 
dually spread, and, from the twelfth to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
seem to have increased in number and power. In the thirteenth or four- 
teenth centuries, very visible signs were given that a power, antagonistical 
to that of the Church, was arising — the assertion of human reasoning and 
intellect against the corrupt doctrines of an absolute Church. This was 
the necessary result of the progress of civilisation, and of the power of the - 
Church itself. The territories of Europe began to take a compact form, 
and the different races and nations to consolidate themselves into separate 
states. The feudal military system gave way under the pressure and 
advance of the human mind, liberating itself from the trammels of antique 
barbarism. Commerce began to exhibit its power in creating a new class 
of men; and knowledge to assert that supremacy, which in the end is 
destined to control and govern the sword. The drama, with the plasticity 
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that is its vital characteristic, was one of the first things to receive a new 
impression. It had become an ecclesiastical engine; and if the art of 
governing, or rather of coercing, had been as well understood then as in a 
more modern period, it would have been retained by the Church, and per- 
haps preserved to it by some such expedient as a patent. Experience, how- 
ever, had not then taught power the utility of such instruments, and the 
ecclesiastics gradually intrusted to guilds and corporations the productions 
of their miracle pageants, in order to ease themselves of the expense and 
burden attendant on their exhibition. ‘To this comparative freedom it is 
probable that we owe the Shaksperian drama; for had Henry VII. con- 
fined the stage, as Charles II. did, to two creatures of the crown, it would 
have been destroyed in its earliest infancy. ‘To interfere, however, so 
arbitrarily with the pleasures of the people was reserved for a period when 
a boasted enlightenment could prove how grovelling is the intellect of the 
many, who are so often content to exchange words for realities. 

The effect of the growing power of the lay influence is apparent in the 
miracle plays towards the end of the fourteenth, and the beginning of the 
fifteenth centuries, when allegorical and abstract characters were intermixed 
with the scriptural. Mr. Collier (to whom every one must be much in- 
debted, when writing on this subject,) tells us, “ amongst the first innova- 
tions of this sort” were the representations of Veritas, Justitia, Pax, and 
Misericordia, in “The Parliament of Heaven,” which constitutes part of 
the eleventh play, or pageant of the Ludus Coventrie. Death in the same 
series was a subsequent improvement; and the Mother of Death (men- 
tioned by Mr. Sharp in his “ Dissertation”) a still later addition; until at 
length such characters as eufin and Lyon were employed, partaking of 
sreater individuality, though still personifying the feelings and passions 
which are supposed to have actuated the Jews against our Saviour. This 
deviation from the representation of Scripture occurrences was a curious 
transition from the merely religious spectacle to the modern passionate and 
characteristic drama, and can only be accounted for by the gradual influence 
which human learning and reasoning was gaining over ecclesiastical. 

In time the innovation spread to the invention and introduction of a new 
kind of entertainment, entitled “ A Moral Play.” The characters in this 
species of drama were allegorical or symbolical, and they were intended to 
convey more directly ‘a lesson for the better conduct of human life.” 
They have been distinctly traced up to the reign of Henry VI., and were 
very probably in existence some time before. As entertainments, they 
were not nearly so interesting as the miracle plays. ‘The characters being 
abstract impersonations, were tedious and prosing, and the events had none 
of that life and activity which must ever belong even to a mediocre imita~ 
tion of stirring realities. ‘They were the produce of learning and scho- 
lastic ingenuity ; and though they became fashionable (if we may use such a 
term in reference to such a period), they never became strictly popular. 
They arrived at the zenith of their perfection and public estimation in 
Henry VII.’s time, though, like the miracle plays, they were still performed 
in some localities very long after the Shaksperian drama had fully deve- 
loped itself. ‘They are curious, as so remarkably illustrating the essential 
characteristic of the drama, namely, that of showing “the very age and 
body of the time, its form and pressure.” Their cold declamatory dialogue 
thoroughly portrayed that disputatious age, when young reason was 
playing some fantastic tricks, and high faith and barbaric chivalry were 


beginning to decay, in the transition from an age of action to an age of 
inquiry. 
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Mr. Collier classes the “ moral plays” in the following manner : — first, 
those which enforce a lesson to the vices and regeneration of mankind at 
large; second, those which convey instructions for human conduct of a 
more varied character ; third, pieces belonging to the class of morals, but 
making approaches to the representation of real life and manners; fourth, 
interludes chiefly, without allegory, being long didactic or satiric dia 
logues. 

We have not space to give an analysis of this species of drama, but a few 
of the names of the most celebrated, and the description of a scene or two, 
will enable the reader to form an idea of its nature and intent. Amongst 
the earliest Mr. Collier places, The Castle of Perseverance — Mind, Will, 
and Understanding — Mankind. Amongst those * relating to mankind at 
large,” Nature— ‘The World and the Child — Hick Scorner — Every 
Man — Interlude of Youth— Lusty Juventus. ‘ General moral plays :” 
The Nature of the Four Elements — Magnificence — The Trial of Trea- 
sure— The longer thou livest the more Fool thou art— Like will to 
Like — The Marriage of Wit and Science — All for Money — Three 
Ladies of London— Three Lords and Three Ladies of London— Conten- 
tion between Liberality and Prodigality. ‘ Moral plays, resembling 
comedy and tragedy :” ‘Tom Tiler and his Wife — Conflict of Conscience— 
Disobedient Child — Jack Juggler — Cambyses — Appius and Virginia — 
Albion — Common Conditions — Nice Wanton. « Interludes:” The Par- 
doner, Friar, Curate, and Neighbour Pratt — ‘The Four P.s — John, Tib, 
and Sir John — Play of the Weather — Wit and Folly —Gentleness and 
Nobility — Thersytes — Robin Conscience — Beauty and Good Properties 
of Women. 

The two last classes more properly belong, according to the chronological 
division of the progress of the drama that we first proposed, to our second 
period; but as stage performances advanced they embraced so many varie- 


-ties, although one species gradually superseded the other, that it is scarcely 


possible to keep to any strict arrangement. 

Some idea of the construction of a moral play may be derived from the 
outline of the first scene in the “ Castle of Perseverance,” one of the oldest 
extant in our language. ‘The play opens with speeches from Mundus, 
Belial, and Caro, enlarging on their several powers and properties; after 
which Humanum Genus, the representative of the whole race of man, 


enters as just born and naked. 


“‘ T was born this nyth in blody ble, 
And nakyd I am, as ye may see.” 


While speaking, a good and bad angel take their places on his right and 
left, and dispute their claim to the care of him, Humanum Genus being i in 
turn invited to follow each. He decides in favour of the bad angel, and the. 
“‘ mynstrells pipe up,” to celebrate the success of the infernal messenger. 
The bad angel carries his pupil to Mundus, who is talking with his ‘to 
friends, Stultitia and Veluptas. When Voluptas sees Humanum Genus, he 
exclaims, — 

“ Be Satan, thou art a nobyl knave, 
To techyn men fyrst fro goode : 
Lust and lykinge he schal have, 
Lechyry schal ben his fode. 

Mets and drynks he schal have trye 
With a lykynge lady of lofte 
He schal sytyn in sendal softe, 


To cachen hym to hell trofte, 
That day that he schal die.” 
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Voluptas and Stultitia receive an order from Mundus to attend upon 
Humanum Genus. Detractio, who says that his name is Backbiter, is also 
directed to be one of his followers. Detractio tells Humanum Genus, — 


“ Bacbytynge and detraction 
Schal goo with the fro toun to toun — 
I am thyne owyn page ”— 


and he brings him acquainted with Avaritia. And by this maze of allegor 
all the vices and virtues and appetites are involved in the plot. It concludes 
with the following epilogue by the deity: — 


* All men example here at may take, 
To mayntein the good and mendyn here mys. 
Thus endeth our gamys: 
To save you fro synnynge 
Evyr at the begynnynge, 
Thynke on your last endynge, 
Te deum laudamus.” 


“ This (continues Mr. Collier), in fact, is the moral of the play, which it 
will be remarked is a well constructed and much varied allegory: although 
it is certainly as old as the reign of Henry VI., the production is of such a 
- Nature as to indicate that it must have had predecessors in the same kind 
before it could have arrived at such a degree of perfection. At the close 
of the performance is a list of the characters, no less than thirty-six in 
number, so that the getting up of it must have been expensive; and, ac- 
cording to a rude drawing on the last leaf, its representation required the 
appearance of a castle, with a bed under it for Humanum Genus, and five 
scaffolds for Deus, Belial, Mundus, Caro, and Avaritia.” 

Sufficient will be gleaned from this specimen of the nature of these pro- 
ductions, which were a refinement, if not an improvement, on the older 
miracle plays. Their characteristic was their didactic nature, which gave 
opportunity for some declamation, occasional description, and some little 
reflection. They wanted the character and feeling of the miracles; but 
they possessed some of the other elements of the subsequent drama — de- 
scription and reflection, or, as it was more literally termed, “ moralising.” 

We cannot dismiss them without an allusion to two of their most promi- 
nent characters, which have given rise to considerable discussion among 
antiquarians — the Devil and the Vice. ‘The former was an importation 
from the old miracle plays, and was probably retained on account of his ex- 
traordinary stage effect, his appearance being grotesque and startling. His 
body was represented as “ shaggy and hairy,” and he had “a bottle nose,” 
an ‘‘ evil face,” and “a monstrous tail.” 

The Vice was a character about whom there is more difference of opinion 
as to his origin and his functions. He does not appear before the Reform- 
ation, and whether he was the remnant of some allegorical character, or a 
satiric symbol of any class, it is difficult to decide. He was opposed to “ the 
Devil,” whom he beat with his dagger of lath for the amusement of the au- 
dience, and with whom he seems to have stood somewhat in the relationship 
of our clown to the pantaloon; for, although associated with him in crime, 
he delights to tease and torment him. He was (says Mr. Douce) generally 
dressed in a fool’s habit, and is supposed originally to have been the personifi- 
cation of vice or evil in its most malignant and debased form. 

The mixed kind of “ morals” and the interludes trench so closely on the 
genuine drama, that they would be more naturally treated of in considering 
that class) We may probably return to them in a future paper. 
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THE BROKEN LYRE. 


Upon the cleft of a tall rock, that frown’d 
Above the billows, hung a broken lyre ; 
Untouch’d by mortal hands, no human sound 
The chords inspire — 
Silent, save when the whirlwinds of the deep 
Wildly its drear strings sweep. 
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And then methought it mourn’d in these sad words : — 
“ A hapless fate is mine, lone lyre! to dwell 
Away from kindling touches, for my chords 
Can only swell 
The echo of the thunder as it rolls 
To the far-distant Poles ! 





“ Lone and neglected, many a year I’ve hung 
On this drear rock where round the green sea raves ; 
And though I to the deep my woes have sung, 
And silent caves, 


Yet there was none to answer me, nor fling 
Back a kind murmuring. 


| 
| 
' 
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“ Wild, fitful wind, why dost thou touch my strings ? 
Thou canst not wake the melody conceal’d 
Within my frame, — the rushing of thy wings 
Has but reveal’d 
A few wild gleams of song — low grief-like tones, 
Like to the dying’s moans. 
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“ And must I moulder on this rock away ? 
Will none awake the passion of my strain ? 
Must I with all my hidden powers decay ? 
j My gifts all vain ? 
Is there no kindling voice to bid arise 
My unborn melodies ? 
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“For there were treasured in these broken chords 
The glowing songs of glorious victory ; 
They waited long to breathe aloud those words 
Which never die, 
But, when once utter’d, live, for ever shrined 
In man’s immortal mind ! 
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The Broken Lyre. 


“And many an anthem sleeps within my breast, 
And childhood hymns with buried voices fraught, 
Sung once by sire or child now gone to rest :— 
O, wizard thought ! 
‘How dost clothe again in old grey song 
The dead, but cherish’d throng. 


“« And there are mournful dirges sleeping on 
The silence of my strings ; and well they suit 
My dreary doom. Soon these will all be gone — 
For ever mute 
The music of my being — the last string 
Is e’en now quivering 


« With an expiring tone. Farewell, deep sea! 
Wild winds, farewell, that often wrung the tone 
Of bitter sorrowings — farewell to ye ! 
I’ve mourn’d alone ; 
And my last sigh in death is given to thee, 
Thou melancholy sea.” 


The last chord broke, and as the echo died 
And blended in the howling of the blast, 
Ah! like too many a human heart (1 sigh’d) 
Thy lot was cast. 
How many live and carry to the tomb 
Their music and their bloom ! 


Those who have feelings, like the fine lute-strings, 
The first rude touch will break, are doom’d to strive 
With the fierce whirlwind and his iron wings : 
If they survive, 
They wear away like an o’ertasked slave, 
Aye sighing for the grave ! 


For human hearts are harps divinely strung, 
And framed diversely, waiting for the power 
Of kindred soul, and on each chord is hung 
A wondrous dower 
Of song and glory! which, if touch’d aright, 
Would fill the world with light ! 


THomMaAs PowELt. 
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SKETCHES OF SPANISH GENERALS, CARLIST AND 
CRISTINO. 


No. XIII. —Javier Mina.* 


«« Ceren — ceren — 
Libertatia goin ederden.” 


“ Because — because — 
Nothing is beautiful but liberty.” 
Ancient Basque Song. 


“Not many soldiers, I believe, are 
As fond of liberty as Mina ; 
Else — woe to kings when Freedom’s fever 
Once turns into a Scarletina !” 


oe 


Fables for the Holy Alliance. 


THE wayfarer, who travels by the high road to Tafalla, in Navarre, finds 
himself, when about a league from Pamplona, at the entrance of a long and 
deep valley, which winds itself into the very bosom of the mountains. It 
is situated in that part of the country where the irregular ramifications of 
the Pyrenees seem to terminate, and becomes, as it were, a boundar 

between the low land which slopes away to the banks of the Ebro, and the 
mighty chain which hangs over it to the north. Almost enclosed along its 
entire length by high hills, the extremities to the east and west are more 
open, and admit a free passage to the winds from those quarters. For this 


-reason, the valley of Moureal, though perhaps one of the most fertile spots 


in Navarre, is yet known amongst the inhabitants by the name of “the 
Valley of ‘Tempests.” The heavy clouds which roll along on their passage 
from the Pyrenees to the Ebro, are arrested by the southern hills, and are 
not suffered to pass beyond that last barrier until they have spent the 
burden with which they are charged. The facility with which the opposing 
winds sweep its whole length, as it runs, like a long and winding gallery, 
parallel to that last offshoot of the formidable boundary between the two 
countries, and the violence with which, in all the wildness of elemental 


* We believe it is not generally known in England that there were two celebrated guerilla chief- 
tains, both Navarrese, and both known by the name of Mina: the one, Javier Mina, the subject of 
the present sketch, was the nephew, and the other, Francisco Esroz, was the brother of Javier’s 
mother, but had no title to the appellation of Mina; the latter, notwithstanding, is the person who 
is the best, and doubtless by many, the only one, known by the name of Mzna in the history of 
the war of independence; and not only the commencement of the insurrection against the French 
in Navarre is attributed to Esroz," but also many of the daring deeds performed by the nephew are 
erroneously placed to the credit of the uncle. This confusion in the history of those two chieftains 
is accounted for by the shortness of the period during which Javier Mina was at the head of the 
guerilla, the immediate succession of the uncle to the command, and the assumption, by Espoz, of 
the family name of his sistér’s son. The uncle, under the name of Esroz y M1na, is the Mrna of 
the Peninsular war, of the constitutional struggle of 1823, of the attempt in 1830, and of the late 
civil war in the north of Spain, in which he becomes a more legitimate subject for these sketches. 
Javier Mina, the originator of the guerilla, cannot, it is true, be well placed in the category of 
Cristino, or Carlist, generals, but a history of the more celebrated uncle would be scarcely com- 
plete without a sketch of the nephew ; and the connection between them as chieftains of the guerilla 
of Navarre is too close not to render the apparent anomaly pardonable. The break in the chain 
of events is scarcely perceptible. Not only Javier’s place, but even his very name, was without 
delay assumed by Espoz; and the mountain warfare was continued in the same manner, and con- 
ducted with the same spirit of adventurous daring, by the groom of the French General Rostolau, 
as it was commenced by the poor and penniless student of Pamplona. 
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wrath, they struggle for mastery over that narrow space, often render the 
‘Valley of Tempests” a scene of the most terrific uproar. 

About eight o'clock on the morning of the third of April, 1809, a young 
man who had left Pamplona at an early hour, and who had passed along 
the high road with considerable speed, was seen to approach the spot where 
the eastern opening of the valley of Moureal commences. Before he 
plunged into the recess at his left hand, he turned for a moment, as if to 
take a parting view of the city whose fortresses, and churches, and convents 
were but dimly seen at that distance through the morning mist which 
drooped above them. He gazed for a few moments on the place which, 
apparently, he had just left, looked round with an air of much caution, as 
if he feared his movements might be observed, and then suddenly dashed 

into the narrow gorge which opened near the high road. Bounding along 
the broken ground with a facility that proved he was no stranger to that 
most retired seclusion, he soon penetrated the thickets which flanked both 
sides of the valley. He approached a particular spot where the ground 
was completely covered with brushwood, and which, doubtless, had been 
previously marked, and drew forth a long Spanish fowling-piece, and, 
having examined its lock, and tried its spring several times, he seated him- 
self at the foot of a huge pine which overhung the way, and for some time 
seemed buried in profound meditation. 

The individual of whom we speak was apparently little more than twenty 
years old. He was clothed in the costume of those poor students who 
abound in Spain, and who, since the days of Gil Blas, have been the 
poorest and the merriest class of persons in the kingdom.* The counte- 
nance, however, of the present individual belied his claim to the jovial 
recklessness which characterises his caste; but the threadbare poverty of 
his habiliments, and the woe-begone misery of his exterior, might well en- 
title him to rank amongst those who would rejoice to discover the burial- 
place of the soul of another licentiate. An old cloak of cloth, that had 
once been black, a jacket and breeches of the same colour, and in a worse 
condition, a vest of velvet, whose original dye might have been black or 
brown, coarse blue stockings, patched in various parts with white thread, 
and which seemed to have been the work of his own hands, thick and 
heavy shoes covered with dust, one of those large hats used by the Spanish 
clergy, the ample and folding leaf of which was torn in many places,— 
such was the costume of the poor student. Neither was his personal ap- 
pearance such as to make up for the shabbiness of his costume. In stature 
he was below the middle size, and his limbs were cast in a delicate and 
fragile mould, His face was sharp and thin, and the long and neglected 
hair which strayed down on either side imparted to his shrunken and sallow 


* During the period of vacation in the hot months of summer, the universities of Spain send 
forth crowds of young men, who, in various disguises, traverse the country as wandering minstrels 
or buffoons, and claim, in every town they enter, the rights of hospitality, which no Spaniard ever 
thinks of refusing. ‘They are of all classes and of all ranks, the young hidalgo, as well as the son 
of the peasant, but all are dressed in the same costume; and, during these saturnalia, every license, 
short of actual violation of the public peace, is permitted to them. They traverse the country in 
numbers of ten or twelve, and, on arriving in a large town, they perambulate the streets for a cer- 
tain time each day as musicians, the instruments being the guitar, the violin, the flageolet, and the 
castanets. In this manner they collect small sums of money, which become an object of importance 
to the poorer portion of the band, and which they generally save in order to enable them to pursue 
their studies during the ensuing academical year. 

The author of this notice allowed himself to be persuaded (though he certainly did not interpose 
much difficulty in the way) by a friend a few years since, who is now a rising advocate in the south 
of Spain, to join, for a week or two, a small but select band of those merry adventurers. He 
remained with them about a month or six weeks. ‘The scene of operations was La Mancha, the 
county of Don Quixote, and during his whole life he never spent more jovial holydays. 
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features a disagreeable, and, notwithstanding his youth, a repulsive character. 
This unfavourable expression of his countenance was still further aug- 
mented by an obliquity of vision, which gave to his face an expression of 
cunning or treachery. Noman, however unprepossessing in appearance, is 
entirely deprived of some redeeming feature. The unpromising features 
of the young student were somewhat relieved by a noble forehead; and, 
when he laid aside his hat, and gazed upon the mountain enveloped in mist, 
the expansion of his pale and uncovered brow, the compression of his thin 
and sickly lips, and the sudden hectic of enthusiasm burning on his hollow 
cheek, induced the beholder to forget for a moment the meanness of his 
appearance, and to admit that frail form before him might conceal a soul 
capable of great designs, whether for good or evil. 

The clouds had been gathering for some time, slowly and darkly, and 
some heavy drops of rain which fell, together with the low but increasing 
gusts of wind which moaned through the pines, roused the student from 
his contemplative mood. He awoke from his momentary forgetfulness, and, 
once more examining his fowling-piece, started up, and advanced into the 
bosom of the valley, in the direction of the town of Lumbier. He had not, 
however, proceeded far on his way, when the storm, which, during the 
whole of the morning, had been hoarding its wrath, at length began to shout 
amongst the crags and caverns of the ‘ Valley of ‘Tempests.” 

A tempest amongst the mountains of Navarre !— There is nothing like 
it except at the tropics. ‘The spirit of the storm is abroad in an instant. 
The blast rushes along the narrow and difficult passage with irresistible fury, 
overturning every thing in its way. The rain comes down in floods. Every 
streamlet becomes a headlong and frantic torrent, which, in a few minutes, 
sweeps away houses, trees, rocks, and animals. ‘The thunder bellows as if 
it would crush to atoms the mighty crags that had been its hiding-place, 
and the lightning is one continuous sheet of blue flame; whilst the black 
cloud, bearing desolation within its bosom, hangs over the topmost crag, 
terrible and scowling, like the curse imprecated by the wicked man, which 
mounts for a space, and then descends with double vengeance on the head 
of him who uttered it! 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening when the student of whom we 
have spoken entered the low and massive gateway which formed the prin- 
cipal entrance into the ancient and well-fortified town of Lumbier. The 
narrow and ill-paved streets were silent and deserted, and the darkness was 
rendered still more gloomy by the dull light of one or two lanterns, which 
swung in the night breeze from the chains to which they were suspended. 
The young man, who evidently was not a stranger in the place, ad- 
vanced steadily along until he reached the church. He moved with cau- 
tion to the door of the sacristy, and, tapping three times, was at length 
answered by a voice from within. Before admitting him, however, the per- 
son who was inside placed his mouth to the keyhole, and demanded in a low, 
but distinct tone, — “ Di me, hijo mio, quien eres tu?” * the reply to which 
was, * Espanol per la gracia de Dios.” A second question was put, * Que 
quiero decir Espanol?” and the answer “ hombre de bien,” appearing to con- 
vince the questioner that he who so well knew the password was no intruder, 
the door was opened, and the visiter admitted. After traversing a long passage 


* Those are the two first queries and replies in the political catechism, which, some short time 
subsequent to the period of which we speak, was drawn up and published by the friars of Navarre. 
It was ordered by the ecclesiastical superiors to be read in the churches, and taught to the children 
in the schools; and it contributed not a little to implant that detestation against the French which 
even still exists in Navarre. 
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in darkness and silence he found himself in the sacristy, which was dimly 
lighted up by an iron lamp suspended from the ceiling, and by the flame of 
which he beheld about twenty persons seated on benches arranged round 
the walls, and wrapped to the eyes in the large cloaks with which their per- 
sons were enveloped. In addition to these, there were five or six monks of 
the Capuchin order, who were standing in a corner of the apartment, appa- 
rently in deep consultation. On the entrance of the stranger, one amongst 
them, who, from his age and demeanour,seemed to be the superior, advanced 
to meet him, and having conferred with him for a few moments, threw back 
his cowl, and lifted up his hands. The young man sunk upon his knees, 
and, with his head bent humbly to the earth, the aged monk pronounced in 
a low voice a blessing; and then, lifting him from the ground, clasped him 
_in his arms, and bestowed upon him the accolade of fraternity. He then led 

him by the hand into the middle of the apartment, and presented him to the 
assembly under the name of Javier Mina. At this announcement all 
arose, and welcomed him with every demonstration of affection and delight, 
and they then proceeded to resume, in a more earnest manner, the delibera- 
tions which had been for a moment interrupted. 

To account for this mysterious assemblage in the sacristy of the church of 
Santa Maria, on the night of the 3d of April, we must revert for a moment 
to the state of the country a short time previous to the period of which we 
treat. Some time anterior to the departure of Charles IV. from his territories, 
and before the completion of those intrigues by which that weak but well- 
disposed monarch was induced to consent to his own abdication, the name 
of Napoleon had been popular amongst the Spanish people. ‘The splen- 
dour of his military achievements, the astonishing and almost superhuman 
rapidity with which one victory followed another, dazzled the imagination, 
and excited the enthusiasm, of those who were still animated with the spirit 
of the ancient Castilian chivalry. ‘The glories and the patriotism of the 
Cid were recalled to their minds by the wonders achieved by the youthful 
Republican general; and a resemblance was found to exist between the in- 
satiable thirst of glory, which, Europe no longer affording a field for renown, 
sent forth the hero to found new dynasties amongst the gorgeous regions of 
the East, and the spirit of warlike adventure which animated Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, Luis Fajardo, and other renowned captains of the middle ages, or 
the noble audacity of those glorious brigands who went to plant the banner 
of Saint Ferdinand over boundless and mysterious lands, whose very exist- 
ence was even then almost a mystery.. Neither had the romantic character 
which attached itself to the most ennobling epoch of Napoleon’s career, his 
earliest and most astounding victories, entirely faded away. ‘Though his 
ambition had become less sublime, and had stooped to more terrestrial en- 
joyments, and though, in an evil hour for himself and for Europe, he had 
sunk into the condition of a vulgar conqueror, and had endured the degra- 
dation of having a name, which belonged to a purer immortality, enrolled 
amongst the mob of kings, yet the imagination still dwelt with rapture on the 
time when he went abroad as the chosen apostle of freedom, — when the 
chains of nations, enslaved for centuries, fell at his touch,—when from him 
the people learned that the words “divine right” were not words of celestial 
origin, but only of deceit, made use of by the cunning of the king, and the 
craft of the priest, to maintain the despotism of the one, and to minister to 
the superstition and the selfishness of the other,—and when he, the Invin- 
cible, proclaimed to the awakened world that wherever the tricolour waved, 
there slavery could not live. 

Another feature in Napoleon’s character had, besides, attracted the atten- 
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tion of the Spaniards. In proclaiming freedom to Europe he invited the nations 
to become, not the vassals, but the allies of the French Republic. With the 
wisdom of profound genius he resisted the commands of the Directory to 
propagate and enforce republican principles throughout all Italy. He did 
not overthrow monarchies and establish commonwealths in their place. 
The King of Sardinia was left in quiet possession of his dominions, and he 
became the ally of the French nation: and no country, whose institutions, 
or habits, or prejudices, were interwoven with the monarchical principle, 
was shocked at the forcible imposition of doctrines or policy, which it could 
neither understand nor appreciate. ‘The Spaniards have been always re- 
markable for one foolish weakness, namely, a feeling of almost religious 
respect towards royalty: they were not, therefore, like the true admirers of 
that most wonderful man, scandalised at his fall from the proud eminence of 
the victorious defender of a free country to the rank of a mere legitimate 
monarch. His youthful exploits had filled the earth with wonder, and he 
was chosen by millions as their ruler. He had restored the Catholic faith 
which had been banished from France by the Convention, and Religion 
herself, in the person of the supreme pontiff, had sanctified the choice. In 
the opinion of all, he was the man destined to restore a falling nation, and 
remove all its evils —the Messiah under whose benign influence the political 
millennium was to be established on earth. 

The arrival of Napoleon in Spain was therefore eagerly expected by all. 
The country had been given up to anarchy, and the bonds of society had 
been rent asunder. ‘The domestic dissensions of the royal family had be- 
come a flagrant and an intolerable scandal. The infamous Ferdinand had 
endeavoured not only to dethrone his father, but, on more than one occa- 
sion, had attempted to commit the crime of parricide. To the shameless 
and open profligacy of the queen, and the rapacity of her paramour, were 
attributed all the evils of the country. The fiercest hatred ws entertained 
by all against Godoy; and the foolish indulgence felt by Spaniards, even 
for the crimes of royalty, was scarcely sufficient to save the pampered minion 
from popular vengeance. Napoleon, “the Great Emperor,” as he was 
styled, was regarded as their expected deliverer; and the punishment of the 
queen’s favourite, the tranquillisation of the country, and the establishment 
of their monarch in his authority, were to be the immediate results of his 
influence in the Peninsula. 

Napoleon, however, had other views, and, having become a monarch, his 
ambition took a lower flight. On the breaking out of the events at Aranjuez, 
to serve some stroke of policy, the Prince of Peace was snatched by Murat 
from the hands of justice. ‘The royal family was induced to leave the king- 
dom, under the falsest pretexts, and the sovereignty of Spain and of the 
Indies was destined for the brother of the betrayer of the nation. Castilian 
pride was deeply wounded : an outrage was perpetrated on the king and his 
family ; and that being, whose name was never pronounced by man, woman, 
or child, but with curses, was rescued from the fate which he had long since 
merited. ‘The hatred which had been felt against Godoy was now transferred 
to the French name. ‘The clergy, who in being obliged to receive a ruler 
from the family of Napoleon, foresaw the decline of their influence, and the 
confiscation of their enormous wealth, now worked on the superstitious feel- 
ings of the people; and the people, once excited, listened to every argument 
that tended to increase their growing ferocity. A war of extermination was 
soon sworn against the betrayer of Spanish independence, and arms were 
taken up in all directions. ‘Che revolt against French domination burst 
forth in many places at once, a! Madrid, Burgos, and Santander, and a 
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provisional regency was established in Seville to conduct the government 
in the name of the king, who was then a captive in France. Juntas were 
organised every where, and secret societies corresponding with them were 
formed even in the very fortresses occupied by the French army. At the 
period to which we allude, the reverses of the French arms had, besides, 
assumed a serious character in the Peninsula. ‘Twenty-two thousand infantr 
and three thousand cavalry, under the command of General Dupont, laid 
down their arms at Baylen, and surrendered as prisoners of war to General 
Castaiios. , 

In Navarre appeared, for the first time, those bands of guerilleros, which 
have since become so celebrated, whose example was soon after followed by 
the Basque provinces, and which soon contributed to decimate the French 
armies. A poor student named Mina, the son of a small farmer of the 
lowest class, and a native of the village of Moureal, betook himself to the 
mountains with whatever number could be induced to follow him. The 
young man had been remarked as possessing, from childhood, a silent, 
reserved, but enthusiastic temperament. An ardent love tor reading, but 
more particularly for the study of Roman history, which was observed in 
him, first suggested to the father the idea of sending him to Pamplona, to 
pursue his studies, and in the hope of one day seeing his son become an 
advocate ora priest. His deep enthusiasm might have directed him towards 
the latter profession; but before his vocation could be well decided, events 
occurred in Spain which rent asunder all social and political ties, which 
made the monk’s cowl give place to the warrior’s helmet, and which imparted 
even to feminine weakness the audacity, the enterprise, the active patriotism, 
and even the cruelty of man. ‘The peculiar studies in which the young 
Mina delighted produced their effect. ‘The devotedness of Saguntum, the 
patriotism of Viriatus, the glorious resistance offered for so long a period to 
the invasion of the Romans, the Goths, and the Moors, in the very moun- 
tains amidst which he himself had birth, contributed to exalt those feelings 
to the highest pitch. ‘Thus brooding over his inspirations in his gloomy and 
silent cell, he, before long, fancied himself pointed out by the finger of Pro- 
vidence as the intended saviour of his country. A Carmelite monk, named 
Ignacio, who was his confessor, perceived the workings of his unquiet and 
troubled spirit, and he took all pains to fan the flame. The French had 
thrown off ecclesiastical authority, and had been the greatest enemies of the 
cloister and the Inquisition, and they, besides, scoffed at the idea that a life 
of lazy ignorance was one of merit in the eyes of the Deity: neither were 
they of opinion that a profligate brotherhood, possessed of enormous wealth 
obtained by imposition of the grossest kind, were the proper guides of an 
enlightened nation. ‘The French, consequently, were infidels whom it was 
a merit to cut off from the face of the ear th, and to assassinate whom was 
pleasing in the sight of Heaven. Patriotism might be admitted as a secondary 
motive, but to avenge the outrages committed on religion, the religion of 
the monks, should be the first and most important duty of him who offered 
himself for the high mission of liberating his native country. Javier was 
presented by his spiritual guide to the Bishop of Pamplona, who com- 
missioned father Ignacio to introduce the future champion of Navarrese 
independence to the Junta, which was composed of friars and laics, and which 
was already formed at Lumbier. He was received amongst them on the 
night of the 3d of April, to which we have just alluded, with much en- 
thusiasm, and before they separated, early on the following morning, the 
plan of his future conduct was traced out, and measures adopted for pro- 
curing as many adherents as possible to join his banner. Mrna was proclaimed 
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chief of the guerilla on the morning of the 4th of April, 1809, and in three 
days afterwards he was at the head of 150 men who were ready to follow. 
wheresoever he might lead, and to sacrifice all in the cause of God and of 
their king. 

It may be supposed that, in arms and equipments, the men who were thus 
so hastily called together were extremely deficient, and that they must have 
presented a wretched appearance when placed side by side with regular 
troops. ‘Those deficiencies were, however, supplied by the wild fervour of 
their enthusiasm in the cause. Each individual was, indeed, armed accord- 
ing as his necessity compelled, or his fancy suggested. A long Spanish 
fowling-piece or carbine, a sword, with or without the scabbard, depending 
from the side by a piece of cord or leather, and the never-failing cuchillo, 
were the more general weapons of offence. A few of the better-appointed 
carried at their girdle a pair of pistols, oftentimes of unequal size. Their 
ammunition was carried in their shirts, or wrapped up in handkerchiefs, and 
slung at the waist. About fifty only of the original number were provided 
with the cartuchera, a sort of light and commodious pouch, attached in front 
to a broad belt passed round the body, and which is still used by the 
Miqueletes of Biscay and the Chapel Gorris of Guipuzcoa. As to any 
uniformity in costume, not a thought was ever passed upon it. As far as 
regarded military discipline, understanding by the term drill, and other 
instruction of the same kind, it was considered as unnecessary in such a 
corps. From his peculiar habits, the Navarrese came already prepared to 
the guerilla, and already skilled in the sort of service he would be called on 
to perform. ‘The nature of the warfare to be carried on against the Gava- 
chos*, was much the same as that employed in the chase amongst the high 
Py rennees, except that, in the present case, the game was man. The same 
cunning, the same tiger-like patience, the same knowledge of the haunts of 
the new enemy, were to be called into practice, and to these qualities were 


“to be added eternal detestation of the foe, and an utquenchable thirst for his 


blood. The dull routine of drill and military instruction would have 
deadened their ardour, though it would not have modified their ferocity. As 
far as obedience to the orders of a chief was concerned, having once con- 
sented to accept Mina as their leader, few instances, if any, occurred, 
where his authority was disputed, or his orders disobeyed. 

In about a month after the pupil of father Ignacio had been called to the 
head of the guerilla, his force had increased to "300 men, and his name was 
already known, and his power already felt, amongst the French. He had 
intercepted convoys, fallen on small detachments proceeding to and from 
the garrison of Pamplona, possessed himself of important despatches, and of 
large sums of money and of stores for the use of the army, and had, besides, 
so much attracted the notice of the French governor of Navarre, by the 
indiscriminate massacre of those who fell into his hands, that a large price 
was set on his head. This notice was not the only honour conferred on 
him. He had been confirmed by the Regency of Seville in his rank as 
commander of the free corps which he had raised and organised, and had 
been named colonel of the guerilla troops: and he displayed with excusable 
vanity the three gold galones worn on the sleeve, which are distinctive of 
that grade in the Spanish armies. Our space will not permit us to present 


* Gavacho is a term of contempt applied by the Spanish people to strangers in general, but more 
particularly to the French. The expression is derived from Cabali, or Gabali, the name of the 
inhabitants of the mountains of Gévandan, who are called Gavachos by the Spaniards. ‘These 
mountaineers being usually employed throughout the Peninsula in the most servile duties, as a 
means of gaining their existence, the name by which they are known is generally applied to all 
persons of shabby exterior, or of disreputable conduct. 
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many instances of the intrepidity, the cunning, the consummate knowledge 
of mountain warfare, and, it must be admitted, of the ferocity displayed by 
JavieER Mina. One incident, which occurred at the period of which we are 
now speaking, will be sufficient to give the reader an idea of the peculiar 
nature of the warfare practised by the.guerilleros of Navarre, and of Mrna’s 
talents for conducting it. 

A thousand modes of communication had been invented, and successfully 
carried on, and signals established, the nature or meaning of which, like 
the secret signs and passwords of freemasonry, could not be detected, 
except by the initiated. Neither the fear of the most dreadful punishment, 
nor the hope of the most extravagant reward, could induce the Navarrese 
peasant to reveal the secret of the abode, or of the movements of his coun- 
_trymen who were up in arms. When detected as the bearer of a scrap of 
paper, which, to the observer, contained nothing more than the words of a 

asque song, or a few lines conveying no apparent meaning, not the cer- 
tainty of the immediate death which awaited his assumed ignorance or 
stupidity, nor the impending destruction of his family, could induce him to 
reveal the sense of the hieroglyphic. He remained unmoved, untempted, 
and undismayed, to the last moment of his existence, and died without for 
an instant betraying the cause of his companions. 

About six o'clock on the morning of the 6th May, 1809, 250 armed men 
were lying concealed in a coral, a sort of refuge for cattle, in the bosom of 
those abrupt and craggy mountains which form a long and narrow defile 
in the neighbourhood of Lecumberry, and which command the main road 
from Pamplona to France, by Tolosa. They had marched many leagues 
during the night, yet a journey of more than twelve hours over the moun- 
tains had not fatigued them. A communication had been secretly received 
from the corregidors of Pamplona: by Mina, which informed him that a 

party of French soldiers, amounting to eighty in number, were to set out 
from Pamplona for the purpose of escorting a convoy, as well as a number 
of bullock carts containing sick men, towards the frontier, and that they 
would arrive near Lecumberry at an early hour on the morning of the 6th. 
Before day had dawned the guerilla troops found themselves in the very 
spot which was most favourable for attack, as well as for concealment ; and 
their chief was already becoming impatient at the delay in the arrival of his 
expected victims. Enveloped in a blanket, under the shelter of a rude hut, 
constructed of the branches of trees, and surrounded by his men, most of 
whom, with the loaded musket grasped in their embrace, snatched a moment 
of repose, he now and then inquired if any signal was as yet made from the 
distant heights of Berrio, to announce the approach of the Gavachos; and 
tortured himself with the idea, either that the intelligence was unfounded, 
or that the march had been countermanded. At length, however, a peasant 
came running out of breath, and announced that, having seen an attenuated 
thread of smoke arising in the distance, he had watched for some time, until 
he beheld a party of French soldiers moving along the main road, and that 
they had already passed Las Dos Hermanas, on the summit of which a small 
post of guerilleros was stationed. ‘Though having only seen them at a dis- 
tance, and whilst concealed amongst the rocks, he yet gave a most accurate 
description of their numbers, as well as of the cautious manner in which 
they moved along that formidable pass. Ten carts, filled with sick and 
wounded men, formed.the principal object of their care. Four men and a 
corporal marched in the advance. These were followed, at the interval of about 
100 paces, by fifteen’ men and an officer, who were stationed at the head of 
the convoy. Five men moved on each side of the carts ; twenty-five followed 
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‘in the rear, commanded by a captain; and, last of all, came on, at the 


distance of about thirty yards, the men who formed the rear-guard. A few 
skirmishers were, in addition, thrown out on the flanks, as well as in front. 
In fact all that man could do to provide against any sudden attack from an 
equal, or even a superior force, had been done by the experienced veteran 
who commanded the party. Morales, the name of the peasant who brought 
the intelligence, was instantly despatched by Mina for the purpose of 
throwing himself, as it were by accident, in their way, to answer any ques- 
tions, and to assure the French officer that he had come from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tolosa without stopping, and that he had not seen a human 
being on the road. ‘The man set out on his perilous mission, not only 
without a murmur but with joy, though by no means uncertain of the 
destiny which awaited him when the story which he was to tell should be 
found untrue. 

But one word sufficed, “ A las armas!” to rouse, as if by the power of the 
enchanter, those forms that were lying apparently without motion or without 
life, and slumbering in the morning sun. It was the third important occa- 
sion on which the bands of the guerilla had measured themselves with the 
troops of Trance, and in each instance the success was such as to merit for 
their leader and chief the marked thanks of the Junta of Seville, and to 
procure for him the rank which he then held. His name, too, had already 
become one of terror; and the ruthlessness with which his prisoners were 
put to death (prisoners would only have encumbered him, and he had, 
besides, no means of maintaining them) had rendered it necessary that the 
utmost precautions, during the movements of detached parties, should be 
adopted against the possibility of a surprise by the formidable mountain 
leader. ‘Lhe entire body being soon ready for the onset, and the arrival of 
the enemy immediately expected, Mina distributed his force, and issued 
his final orders. Juan, better known in the guerilla warfare by the more 
familiar and diminutive appellation of Juanito, who had been originally. a 
goatherd but was now the second in command, was ordered to remain 
concealed within the brushwood and pines which extended in a sloping 
manner towards the verge of the road. Sixty men, divided into two parties 
of thirty each, were to occupy in this manner both sides of the way. ‘The 
advanced guard of the French was to be allowed to pass without inter- 
ruption, until the head of the small column should have reached the heights 
where the Navarrese were posted. Mina stationed himself with 100 men 
at some paces distant, and placed his force so as to take in flank the party 
commanded by the captain. Severino and Calvo —the former had been 
a soldier in the Royal Guard of Charles IV., the latter a sergeant in the 
Cagadores of Cadiz — were posted, each with twenty men, one on the Pam- 


_plona, and the other on the Tolosa side of the road; and all were to keep 


themselves so well concealed and so completely noiseless, as to prevent the 
possibility of a suspicion that a human being lay hid, until the moment 
came for the destruction of their victims. In a few minutes the guerilleros 
occupied the posts assigned to them. ‘There they crouched, — cautious, 
breathless, patient, and ferocious! Each man was lying flat on his face, 
with his carbine presented, and ready to vomit death on the enemy at the 
first signal. He cast, from time to time, a stealthy and hurried glance on 
the party which was slowly and cautiously advancing in the distance; and, 
scarcely daring to breathe, dreaded lest the flash of his wolfish eye might 
be seen through the brushwood which covered him. 

Meantime the party which was destined for that day’s massacre was ap- 
proaching. ‘The attacks which had been made during the last month were 
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successful, on account of the smallness of the detachments, fifteen or twenty 
men each, that were surprised. ‘The bands of the guerilla had not as yet 
encountered so large a number as the present. Notwithstanding the con- 
tempt entertained by the regular troops for the undisciplined brigands, as 
they were termed, the officer commanding the party, a veteran of the wars 
of Italy, and who had fought in the Tyrol, had disposed his force in the very 
best manner for protection, and had directed the advanced guard and skir- 
mishers to keep a vigilant eye on every object around and before them. It 
was early in themorning. The pale mist which hung about the rocks, like 
a broken drapery of gauze around the limbs of a giant, was slowly floating 
away before the presence of the unclouded sun who was lighting up the 
terrific passes of Lecumberry, and las dos Hermenas. ‘The French warriors, 
with their bayonets glittering in the beams of the morning, were moving on 
with that gaiety and good humour which characterise them even in the hour 
of danger, when a soldier of the advanced guard conducted to his captain 
who was at the head of the column, a stupid, heavy-looking peasant, whom 
they had arrested as he was descending from the mountains. In reply to 
the queries of the captain, he stated that he had come from Lecumberry, 
and was proceeding to Iruzzun, and that the reason he had deviated from 
the main road was because he wished to visit a friend at Oscoz. Being 
interrogated as to whether he had heard or seen any thing concerning Mina 
and his band, he replied, that the guerilleros were at Lumbier, and that he 
had not encountered a human being during the whole of his journey. All 
this he told with such an air of stupid simplicity as almost to convince his 
hearers of the truth of his story; yet the captain, with the discretion and 
instinctive caution of an old soldier accustomed to warfare, commanded him 
to retrace his steps, and return with him to the place from which he stated 
he had set out, and gave him in charge to a corporal, who was directed to 
put him to death on the first sign of treachery he might manifest. ‘The 
péasant proceeded onwards with the same calm and undisturbed demeanour 
as if he was an innocent man, though he well knew that in a few moments 
he would run the risk of sharing the same fate which awaited those whom he 
had just deceived. 

That fate was not long delayed: in less than five minutes, as the advanced 
guard was slowly reaching the summit of-a small eminence, two hundred 
muskets were, at the same moment, fired upon them at the distance of a few 
yards! Forty-five men fell dead on the spot, and of the remainder no man 
escaped without a wound. ‘The Navarrese leaped from their ambuscade into 


the road, and then commenced the indiscriminate slaughter of the living and . 


of the dying! The captain, who had escaped in thirty pitched battles, de- 
fended himself with the most desperate valour: but what could he do 
against hundreds? Quarter there was given to none, neither to the 
wounded nor to the sick, to escort whom was the principal cause of that 
day’s march. The very peasants who were forced against their will to ac- 
company the French found no mercy at the hands of their brethren. All 
who afforded aid to the enemy, willingly or unwillingly, were included in the 
same sanguinary category. ‘The peasant who had encountered the party 
met his death, though unintentionally, at the hands of his own friends. 
They had tried to avoid injuring him, but from his having been placed in 
the centre of the column, they were obliged to sacrifice him at the same 
moment with the others. He fell mortally wounded, and died in a few 
moments afterwards on the field. After having assured themselves that not 
an individual of the party they had attacked existed, they most carefully, 
but quickly, collected all that was most valuable amongst the baggage and 
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stores, and retreated once more to the mountains, ready for a similar act 
whenever another opportunity should occur. | 

Such may be considered as a specimen of the warfare carried on b 
Javier Mina in the mountains of Navarre against the French. Every day 
that passed brought new resources within his reach, and added still greater 
numbers to his force. In less than three months his band was not onl 
doubled, but his sway was extended beyond the Ebro. The Junta of 
Seville conferred on him a commission, in which he was named * Corsaris 
terrestre de la Navarra. Ychevaria and Martinez in Castile, Sarto in Ara- 
gon, Malalma, Zavoleta, and Lugarramurdy in Navarre, were placed under 
his orders. His ambuscades and expeditions against the enemy were many, 
and were conducted with the most consummate address, and generally with 
good fortune. With such a mode of carrying on hostilities, it may be sup- 
posed that little attention was paid to the usages and customs of civilised 
warfare. Mina is accused by his enemies of having on many occasions per- 
petrated acts of wanton and unnecessary cruelty. It is even said that he 
caused a young girl of nineteen years old, whom he doated on to distrac- 
traction, and who was the only daughter of an ancient friend, to be shot 
publicly, because, with womanish compassion, she had attempted to save 
from assassination a French officer who had gone astray amongst the moun- 
tains of Lumbier. ‘The Navarrese, on the other hand, declare that their 
conduct was clemency itself in comparison with the excesses perpetrated in 
Aragon and Navarre by the Italian and Polish troops in the invading 
army. 

The career of the young chieftain, though a brilliant one, was not, how- 
ever, destined to be of long continuance. On the 21st March, 1810, not 
a year from the commencement of the guerilla, a strong detachment was sent 
from Pamplona by General Dufour, the French governor of Navarre, for 
the purpose of garrisoning the town of Urroz in the neighbourhood of Lum- 
bier, which, from its secluded situation, and its strong fortifications, was 
then the stronghold of Mina, as Morella, at a later period, was that of 
Cabrera. This expedition was so suddenly decided on, that there was but 
little time for the friends of the guerilla chief in Pamplona to communicate 
the necessary intelligence; and when the information did reach Lumbier, 
Mina, at the head of about 200 men, had already set out from Urroz in the 
direction of the capital of Navarre, and also by the maya road. The morn- 
ing was sad and gloomy. A thick fog hung over every object, and the sur- 
rounding country presented the appearance of an immense sea interspersed, 
here and there, with a rocky isle. The officer commanding the detachment 
was consequently under the necessity of taking more than ordinary pre- 
cautions. His men were kept closer together; his advanced guard was but 
a few yards distant. There was no straggling permitted, and the most un-— 
broken silence was ordered to be observed. The mountaineers, though 
acquainted with every inch of the country, in the fog as in the clear sky, 
at midnight as in the bright noonday, moved along in silence and with 
caution. ‘Thus these two parties, equally deadly in their hostility and their 
hatred, were unconsciously approaching each other, one coming from, the 
other going towards, the same place, and each fearing to be surprised by 
the other. 

At a short distance from the village of Laviano the road makes a sudden 
and sharp turn, where a precipitous cliff is pushed out almost sheer over a 
frightful abyss on the right. Under this mass of rock, as under the arch of 
a bridge, the road is continued. On one side shoot up high and inaccessible 
crags, and on the other yawns a deep gulf, in which the mist was then 
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boiling, and through which the eye tried, but in vain, to pierce, In this 
dreadful spot the two parties met without the noticeof a.moment. On plain 
ground the Navarrese could never match with the regular and disciplined 
troops of the French army, and the present unexpected meeting struck them 
with consternation. ‘The number of the enemy’s force being concealed from 
them by the fog, as well as by the nature of the ground, their first act was 
an attempt to retreat and gain the mountains. But such an opportunity 
for vengeance was not to be lost by the French; they charged the moun- 
taineers with. a tremendous shout, and with a fury which could not be 
resisted; and at the bayonets’ point hurled them over the precipice which 
yawned beneath, on the torn and sharp rocks of which they were instantly 
dashed to atoms. ‘The contest was soon decided. Mina himself was clinging 
to the stem of a tree, and a French grenadier was about to transfix him with 
his bayonet, when he cried out for quarter, — he who had never given it, — 
and declared who he was. The French officer, hearing his name, released 
him from his perilous situation, and made him his prisoner. He was con- 
ducted on the same day to Pamplona, where the governor threatened to 
shoot him within twelve hours unless he addressed a proclamation to his 
countrymen calling upon them to lay down their arms, and retire each one 
to his own home, or join the troops of the Emperor. This humiliating 
manifesto Mina consented to write; it did not, however, produce the effect 
which was expected. In a few days he was conducted to Paris, from which 
city he was soon afterwards transferred to Vincennes, where he remained in 
captivity until 1814. On the restoration of Louis XVIII. he was set at 
liberty. He set out again for Navarre, where he joined his uncle Espoz in 
an attempt made by the latter to excite the Navarrese to revolt against 
Ferdinand, who, the moment he found himself seated on the throne, had 
hastened to break every oath, and violate every promise he had previous! 
made to govern the nation according to the Constitution. On the failure 
of the attempt, they both took refuge in France, and from thence proceeded 
to London, where Javier resided until January, 1817,'a pension having been 
granted to him by the British Government through the influence of the 
Duke of Wellington. ‘The South American insurrection being then at its 
height, he was induced to join an expedition which was proceeding from 
London to aid in the struggle of the Patriots. 

On his arrival at San Luis de Potosi, a force, amounting to about 800 
men, was placed under his command, at the head of which he effected a 
descent near Soto de la Marina, and compelled the Royalist commandant, 
La Gorza, to abandon his positions. He again, with increased forces, 
attacked and defeated Armenau at Protello, became master of Real de Pinos, 
defeated Ordonez and Castenon at San Felipe, and took possession of the 
cities of Leon, and of San Luis dela Paz. ‘These successes, however, were 
soon put an end to. General Lenau was sent against him by the viceroy 
Apodaca. Mina was defeated several times, and compelled to retreat ; and, 
to complete his disasters, revolt broke out amongst his own force, which then 
amounted to 2000 men. He was driven back on Guanajuata, when, being 
hotly pursued, he was forced to take refuge in a secluded house, where he 
imprudently passed the night. Before daybreak on the following morning 
the building was surrounded by the Royalists, and Mina was taken prisoner, 
after a gallant defence made by the chief of the escort, who paid with his 
life his fidelity to his general. ‘The war was one of extermination between 
the Royalists and Patriots, and no quarter was given to prisoners taken with 
arms in their hands. Javier Mrna, the father of the guerilla, the scourge 
of the French army of Navarre, was shot to-death in the twenty-eighth year 
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of his age, at the distance of more than 6000 miles from his native valley, 
and by the hands of his own countrymen, whose freedom from a foreign 
yoke he had so often, and so successfully, battled for, during the short but 
brilliant period of his command! It is a pity! The ashes of him who 
once made Navarre tremble, and whose renown, such as it is, was won in 
the holiest of causes, resistance to tyranny, are now lying in some obscure 
spot in the New World, unknown and unwept, except by the dews of a 
southern sky. But his name has not totally passed away, and his memor 
is not entirely unhonoured amongst some who have trod'the “ Valley of Tem- » 
pests ” where he was born, or amongst those who hate the oppressor, at home 
or abroad, with a detestation equal to, if not deeper than, his own ! 











BROKEN SUNLIGHT THROUGH A WOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ITALY,” “ CATILINE,” ETC. 


“In Nature’s infinite Book of Secrecy 
A little I can read.” SHAKSPEARE. 





I. 





A hidden, green, delicious nook, 
O’er which no prying eye could look, 
Deep in the overshadowing wood ; 
The little style, grotesque and rude, 
O’erhung the babbling brook, 

That caroll’d as it danced along, 

And told its gladness — all in song! 


II. 


Oh, what is lovelier than the brook ? 
Who doth not read it like a book 

Of cheerful thoughts, and feel his heart 
In its own gladness take a part ; 

Yea, bless it, half unconsciously, 

While watching with a thoughtful eye, 
Yet loving, how its mazy way 

Doth image our humanity ? 

In nature ’tis the happiest thing — 
Nor the light skylark on its wing, 
More gaily from her nest doth burst, 
Than its fresh waters when they first 
Come tumbling from their mossy spring ; 
Looking as if in playful strife 

Even with their own elastic life! 

Or, when, like Night’s more pensive bird, 
It murmurs through the rushy brakes, 
How low its melody that makes 

The silence round it felt and heard ! 
Or, when beneath o’erhanging boughs, 
Its voice is soft as lovers’ vows ; 
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Or, when all silent in its song, 

Its current steals unheard along ; 

Its motion seen but by the eye, 
Which is its silent melody ! 

Who doth not then the brooklet bless ? 
Feeling the quiet happiness 

Of our life’s sigh, our hope’s despair, 
Is dream-like mirror’d to us there !' 
Until that brook a prophet seems, 
Showing how idle were our dreams ; 
That Life is but progressive motion, 
Tending on to one deep ocean ; 
Where the stream its course reposes ; 
Where our fitful fever closes. 


III. 


Beside its brink the impulsive child, 
Sporting so gaily and so wild, 

Leaps up, and clasps her little hands, 
And full of joy and wonder stands, 
Feeling its motion and unrest 
Disturbing her excited breast. 

It is a friend that ever bears 

Away from us our griefs and cares, 
Abstracting them in trancing sound, 
While soothing us to peace profound ; 
Or, while its current holds our eye, 
How gently, yet how playfully, 

It bears our fancies on, like flowers 
Heedlessly on its surface thrown: 
And, when we wake from loiter’d hours, 
It seems to mock us, they are flown ! 


IV. 


The bubbling of that water only 
Broke on the scene so wild, so lonely : 

Save when, at times, a transient air 
Sigh’d through the covert leaves above, 
Like the faint-whisper’d voice of Love; 

As if to ask if life were there. 

Oh! ’twas a spot t’ arrest the eye 
Of hasty wanderer passing by, 

Or draw the musing Poet’s sigh ! 
Around were Autumn’s first leaves lying 
In their own rich beauty dying, 

From the castellated tree 

Fallen: where they waved so free 

Their party-coloured banners high, 

That met the storm rejoicingly, 

While mocking their besiegers vain — 

The wind, the chill, the blight, the rain. 
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V. 


The sun shone through that cover’d height, 
Glinting through an amber light, 
While mellowing the holy shade 
By its own soften’d brightness made ; 
Touching with a golden tinge 
Those red leaves that richly fringe 
Boughs that hang against the sky, 
Which looks through like Beauty’s eye, 
So soft, so witching, yet so shy: 
But never lock of golden hair 
Waved graceful as those light leaves there ! 
The rays stole o’er the lichens sleeping _ 
And violets from their coverts peeping ; 
Faintly pencill’d as the lids 

Of Titania’s azure eyes, 
When the Fairy Queen forbids 

The sun to meet her till she rise: 
It threw upon the grass a green 
The emerald’s eye hath never seen — 
The long rank grass that now is moving 
Silently: so gently loving 
Is the air that breathes o’er them, 
Waving to and fro each stem 
With a soundless motion — you 


~ Would think their own frail life thrill’d through 


Kach fine fibre, to declare 
That vital feeling trembled there ! 


VI. 


I noted with a lover’s eye 

Each charm as it flitted by ; 

Each transient, yet expressive grace 
Of Nature’s ever-varying face, 

With a passion and deep feeling, 
For which words have no revealing. 
Oh, no ! — let the lover kneel 

To the maid he loves, and steal 
Rapture from each speaking glance, 
Life abstracted in that trance : 

Yet, almighty Nature, he 

Feels not, in his idolatry, 

The worship I have felt for thee ! 
Thou denizen of courts, come here: 
Now, while fades the stately year, 
Open thy dull eyes and heart ; 

Cast from thee the chains of art ; 
Here look round o’er earth and sky 
With a free and open’d eye ; 

And while thou their joy dost catch, 


Say if gauds of courts can match 
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The pomp, the richness, the array, 

The glory of an Autumn day! 

The chilling cloud, Time’s sterner hour, 
Sears the leaf and levels power: 

Is ’t not wiser worshipping 

At the throne of Nature’s King, — 

To feel what life is, and to know 

The fervour, and the holy glow 

Of inspiration, yea, of health, 

And Content’s exhaustless wealth, 
Than to waste life, borne along 

The echo of a soulless throng ; 

The shade that leaves behind no trace ; 
The flatterer of fools and place ; 

The dupe of hopes that all prefer ; 

The mean, time-serving worshipper 

Of earthly idols, false as they, 

Whose hands are brass, — whose heart is clay ? 


Oddington Park. Oxfordshire. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
No. XI. 
THE TIMES OF THE CONQUEST. 


Tue following Monday was Christmas-day, the day appointed for the 
coronation of the Conqueror. As neither Leofric nor Adhelm was required 
to attend the Abbey on duty, they were both glad to be absent, and to avoid 
an odious and mortifying spectacle; nor did any one in the village desire 
to witness it. For a while painful reflections forced themselves on the 
minds and damped the spirits of the guests, who warmed themselves before 
the solid Yule logs that blazed under Leofrie’s ancient chimney ; and every 
one mused on, although no one mentioned, the ceremonies that were pass- 
ing at Westminster. But the influence of good company and good cheer is 
irresistible; and by degrees it thawed the frost that chilled the heart of the 
sternest patriot in the hall; and this certainly was not Master Peter, for he 
soon set a bright example of jovial mirth, which at last all followed ; and all 
were merry on that day, which has been for so many centuries consecrated 
to joyous hospitality. 

During the time that Leofric and Adhelm were detained at Westminster 
by the command and through the fears of the abbot, they were exceedingly 
discontented, and complained bitterly of being kept in a state of useless 
inactivity when every good citizen desired to be in action. Their affectionate 
respect for Edwyn prevented them from giving unrestrained expressions to 
their vexation; but they imputed their imprisonment in their private con- 
versation with each other to the absurd cowardice of a sickly old man; they 
lamented publicly, in plain but decorous language, the needless detention, 
and their sadness showed the abbot how much they were dissatisfied. 
Whilst they resided there they heard rumours of sacrilegious ravages, that 
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in some measure seemed to excuse the abbot’s apprehensions; and after they 
had quitted the convent they learned more particularly that dangers had 
threatened it, which would perhaps justify a more resolute person in feeling 
some alarm, — it may be even in reserving for his protection a very small 
force, like that which the village of Greenford sent forth. Be this as it 
may, if his terrors were great, his gratitude to his protectors was still 
greater. 

It was a raw morning in December when they left the convent, more 
than an hour before sunrise. Leofric and Adhelm had risen before the 
appointed time to prepare for their departure, and were traversing the 
cloisters together, when they met the abbot, who had quitted his bed that 
he might unbosom his soul to them. He had been seeking them; and the 
venerable man stood trembling with age and infirmity beside a taper, the 
glimmering light of which marked the entrance into the church. On 
seeing them, he seized them by the hands; and looking at them fixedly for 
some time, he said, with a faint voice, “ At that moment, when you shall 
have forgiven all others who have wronged you, think of me: think of me 
last, but still think of me; and, if you can, forgive me also. I know that I 
have inflicted on you the greatest injury that can be done to brave men: I 
have prevented you from helping your country in the time of need. «I felt 
for you. I know what you have undergone: it was more painful, I am sure, 
to myself than to you; but I could not consent to leave this my fold to the 
spoilers. It was necessary to keep you here, and this necessity has caused 
me more anguish of heart than anything whatever, except the late public 
calamity; and except, also, the death of that blessed king ” Here his 
voice failed him, and he was silent for some moments: when he had 
recovered himself, he continued — “ Our Saxon nobility are almost all 
gone — there will be many forfeitures — the duke is stern and severe, and 
his followers are rapacious ; but there can be no pretence for meddling with 
your property — you will be safe. Should you, however, be molested, you 
shall have my whole influence. I will fight your battle; and if I have been 
unwilling that the possessions of St. Peter should be ravaged, and have 
consequently afflicted you, you shall find that I will hazard every thing — 
even those very possessions, if it be necessary — to preserve the estates of 
my brave protectors — of my friends — of the friends of that blessed king.” 
At these words he grasped their hands, and quitted them as quickly as his 
tottering limbs would bear him. 
~ They stood for some time motionless — they were overcome by the pas- 
sionate earnestness of the abbot, and especially by his parting words, “ the 
friends of that blessed king.” ‘To be styled the friends of King Kdward 
was more soothing at that moment than even the assurances that their 
estates would not be confiscated. ‘The Conqueror always treated the 
venerable Edwyn with marked respect: he never interfered with his con- 
vent; and he even apologised to him publicly for the unlucky mistake of 
his guards at the coronation, and assured him that had the church un- 
fortunately been destroyed, it would have been his first care to have restored 
it. He always declared that he felt the utmost veneration for King Kd- 
ward ; and such, it seems, were the feelings of every one for that remarkable 
person ; and he showed much deference for his personal friend. ‘The crafty 
monarch saw that he had nothing to fear from the harmless old man, and 
that he was sinking fast into the grave, and when he was no more the 
Abbey would be at his disposal. Leofric and Adhelm, therefore, had the 
mortification to see the Norman victors in possession of many estates in the 
vicinity that had lately belonged to Saxon nobles, and they heard many 
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heart-rending tales of the miserable distresses of the vanquished English ; 
but on account of the peculiar situation of Greenford, they saw but little of 
them: whenever an opportunity offered they afforded prompt relief, and 
occasionally received and entertained the houseless wanderer and the 
afflicted fugitive; and their wives distinguished themselves by many acts of 
humane attention and benevolence. In their persons and estates they 
received no more molestation, so effectual was the protection of the abbot, 
than if the sceptre of England had still been swayed by a king of their own 
choice. For two years ‘they heard of troubles on every side, and every 
scene of misery was acted throughout the distracted realm; but in this quiet 
little valley there was peace. 

The venerable Edwyn had wasted away slowly ever since the death of 
King Edward: in the year 1068 the feeble light of his life went out, and, 
at last, rather suddenly: he was taken ill after dinner, and had desired that 
intelligence should be sent to Greenford; but on swallowing a cordial 
draught, he revived ; and remarking that the afternoon was rainy, this good 
man, who was ever attentive to the comfort of others, ordered the messenger 
to wait until the morning, as there was no immediate danger. He grew 
cheerful in the evening, and at bedtime said he had not felt so well for 
many wecks: but a little before midnight he fainted ; and although he was 
sufficiently recovered to be sensible of what was said to him, he never spoke 
again; and before daybreak he was no more. 

” "The next day Adhelm and his wife were waiting in the hall, expecting 
dinner to be served, when father Kenelm suddenly entered. As there was 
no duty to be performed in the church on the morrow, they were surprised 
at seeing him. His countenance was.wild and haggard; and, exclaiming 
“ Let us pray for the soul of our good abbot, Edwyn!” he fell on his knees 
and repeated the prayers for the dead : they both kneeled with him. When 
they rose, he briefly related the manner of his death; and the dinner being 
presently brought in, they took their meal in silence ‘and sadness. When it 
was concluded Adhelm walked to the house of Leofric to communicate the 
mournful intelligence to him; and they went together to the parson, who 
directed the bell to be slowly tolled until night. The sound spread the sad 
tidings throughout the parish — it sunk deep into the heart of every one; 
no man spoke to his neighbour: there was no inquiry, no condolence — all 
seemed to comprehend at once the full extent of the calamity. ‘The terrified 
inhabitants glided about, pale, silent, and dismayed, like men sentenced to 
die: their air appeared to say, “Our truce has expired; we are to be 
handed over to our merciless conquerors: we enjoyed a reprieve of two short 
years, but it is now our turn to taste the bitterness of that dreadful defeat.” 

The consideration that they had not had the comfort of seeing their kind 
protector, according to his desire, added to the grief that his loss and their 
gloomy forebodings occasioned in the minds of Leofric and his kinsman. 
They inquired again and again, with the most minute particularity, as to the 
last hours and days of his existence. Master Peter sat by in silence, listening 
to their conversation, and petrified with horror; for his jovial temperament 
was ill suited to scenes of distress.) When he had somewhat recovered the 
shock which the sudden depression of all his friends had given to his spirits, 
he said to the monk of Westminster, ‘Who do you suppose, brother, will 
be your next abbot ?”—‘“ What matters it,” he answered despondingly ; 
‘‘ what matters it? We shall never have another Englishman again, that is 
certain; and as for the others, they are all alike.” It is true, “unhappily, 
that too many of the Normans were alike, — ignorant, cruel, rapacious, and 
tyrannical; but the prejudice of the monk carried him beyond the truth. 
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There were exceptions, and Geoffry was one of them: he was a Norman} 
but he was learned, humane, disinterested, and scrupulously just. The 
monk brought a new description of him every time he came to officiate. 
The first Sunday he was painted as a fiend in human shape, or rather even 
his shape was scarcely allowed to be human; but his bad qualities were 
merely inferences from his being of the nation of the conquerors, for his 
sheep had at that time only seen the shepherd once,—in the refectory, where 
he was very silent, ate little, refused ale, and mingled water largely with his 
wine. His abstemiousness added greatly to the dislike of the prejudiced 
and convivial hearers: they condemned him at once as a monster, not 
merely without one virtue, but devoid of all agreeable qualities; as a self- 
tormenting miser, a sordid grasping usurer, a cold-blooded unsocial tyrant. 

By degrees, however, the darker shades of the picture began to disappear, 
and there was nothing tangible, — nothing that could be distinctly laid to 
his charge, — except extreme temperance and an over-addiction to reading 
and writing. It was debated for some time whether they should go at once 
boldly into the lion’s den, or, since they had not been molested in any 
way, should leave what was well alone. ‘The latter is commonly esteemed 
the more prudent course; but as the abbot might justly complain of neglect, 
and it was expedient not to furnish any causes of complaint, they resolved 
to pay him a visit of ceremony. They accordingly rode to Westminster one 
fine morning; and having dined in the refectory with the monks, requested 
an interview with the abbot. 

It was immediately granted, and they were conducted to his closet, where 
he was seated amongst his books; he was a little man in plain attire, or 
rather he wore the rusty garb of a scholar. He seemed to be struck with 
their noble demeanour, and looked at them attentively for some time in 
silence. Leofric said that they had privately attended the funeral of his 
predecessor, to whom they owed much; that through unwillingness to — 

_ revive unavailing regrets, they had not visited Westminster since, and they 
were occupied moreover in rural pursuits: he prayed, therefore, that their 
tardiness might be excused. ‘The abbot spoke with great respect of Edwyn, 
and observed that it was no wonder that such a man should be deeply 
regretted. He was besides (he continued) the personal friend of a most 
distinguished individual; and he then discoursed at some length, and with 
a profound reverence, concerning King Edward, whom he had himself seen 
and admired during his residence in Normandy. His visitors were touched 
at this part of his discourse, and his admiration of their blessed king con- 
ciliated their favour, and they both unconsciously approached him. “I 
am aware,” he added, “ that the abbot Edwyn considered himself and this 
society under great obligations to you, and I have heard that you often did 
good service for his predecessors ; I trust you will continue to render them 
to us. I ought to speak favourably of those which I have myself witnessed. 
We Normans pride ourselves upon our grain, but I must say that what you 
have sent us is as fine as any | ever saw in my own country. If I can do 
any thing for you, come straight to me without hesitation,” he continued, 
rising from his seat; “ you will always find me in this spot; but since you 
love the country, do not fatigue yourselves with formal visits.” 

They withdrew ; and as ‘they rode home they mutually acknowledged 
that although he wanted something of the calm and staid gravity of an 
Englishman, even if he had been their countryman his behaviour could 
not have been more satisfactory: there was nothing of pride, or affected 
humility, — there was nothing suspicious or overstrained in his language or 
deportment, Many of the English on various occasions went to Geoffry ; 
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they atisicipated injustice and insult, but they invariably found equitable, 

or even indulgent treatment, and modesty, kindness, and_ simplicity. 

There was still peace; and, as far as concerned their own lot, there was 
contentment amongst those who tilled the quiet fields of Greenford. 

The father of Edilberga was a loyal Saxon; but being occupied in the 
pursuit of the Danish fugitives, after their defeat at Stamford, he was not 
present on the fatal 14th of October: of this circumstance the Norman 
friends, whom he had formed during his residence in their country with 
King Edward, took advantage to recommend William to allow him to 
retain his estates for his life; and as he was an old man, and had no © 
sons, this boon was granted, it being agreed that on his decease they 
should form a part of the domains of the crown. It had been his custom 
to visit his only child every three years at the same season: he had been 
pr esent at her marriage in the year 1060, and had remained at Greenford 
six weeks, His next visit was in the autumn of 1063, when he staid for 
the same period. The autumn of 1066 was taken up by events far less 
agreeable than the intercourse of friends; but in the following year he 
came as before, and it was agreed, on parting, that he should return in 
1069, as if the order had never been disturbed. This arrangement pleased " 
him, for old men love regularity; but having been once interrupted in the 
course he had appointed, he predicted often that he should never see 
Greenford again ; and this prophecy was accomplished. 

In the summer of 1069, as he was crossing the Thames by an occasional 
ford, his horse trod upon a loose stone, and fell with him: he was much beat: 
wetted, and rode home slowly, for his horse had cut himself, the a WIESE. 
west wind blowing cold and with violence. He was csinel with ¢ 
rheumatic attack, which entirely deprived him of the use of his limbs. The 
visit to Greenford being thus prevented, he solicited his daughter to come 
to him, and he urged Adhelm to accompany her. He coulsenséd that his 
wife should go; but he deemed it necessary to remain at home himself, that 
he might superintend the important operation of brewing, and the prepar- 
ation of the salted provisions for the winter. 

In the eleventh century there was but little travelling: the men never 
quitted home, except on business of consequence; and nothing was more 
rare than for a female to pass the night out of her own house, unless she 
was of the very highest rank. The irl never quitted her father’s house, in 
which she was raised, until she was married; and then she was trans- 
planted once, like a tree, that she might take root and remain in the same 
spot until she died. In every mansion stood a venerable bedstead adorned 
with quaint carvings, of which Abraham sacrificing his son Isaac, and the 
judgment of Solomon, were always two; and the list of persons who had 
entered life or had quitted it there would be long. ‘To this bed the 
mistress of the family might commonly point, and say, according to her 
age, “I have slept there, “without missing a night, for ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty years.” 

The projected journey of Edilberga was the occasion of much discussion et 
and preparation, and perhaps of some alarm also, at least to the ladies; but nk f Ca 
it was impossible to refuse to visit, it might be for the last time—as in a.m | 
truth it was, for he died the next winter — an infirm and beloved parent. ; bi a 
On Tuesday, the Gth of October, in the year 1069, it was the feast of the 
martyred virgin, St. l'aith; the sun hi ad just risen, and was shining 
brightly through the thick drops of heavy dew with which the grass was 
drenched, when the groom conducted a steady and _ stout horse to the 
horsing-block. Adhelm immediately mounted above the saddle-bags, which 
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were distended with his wife’s apparel. Many injunctions were given to 
the animal, which he did not seem inclined to disobey, to stand still 
whilst his mistress took her seat. With tearful eyes and trembling limbs 
she placed herself behind her husband; and when it was fully ascertained, 
by repeated inquiries, that she was ready, they slowly set forth. Leofric 
and his wife received them on the road, being themselves mounted in the 
like manner, save cloaks and saddle-bags, and conducted them for several 
miles. ‘They were all sad, and there was no conversation. ‘The ladies 
sobbed aloud at parting; and from the lofty sterns of their living vessels 
they watched each other, and waved their handkerchiefs so long as they 
were in sight. 

An hour before noon the travellers reached the house of an acquaintance, 
where they dined, and gave their steed four hours’ rest. At three they 
proceeded ; and reached the residence of a friend of the father of Edilberga 
in the evening, where they passed the night. Here they found the old 
steward, a grave and staid servant, with a double horse as precise and 
methodical as himself; and a young groom, as he was called, a fine, steady, 
bald-headed lad of about fifty, had arrived on the back of another nag 
hardly less regular than the steward’s, through a prudent caution lest the 
first should fall lame. ‘To four such exemplary creatures no man could 
refuse to trust his wife; accordingly they were permitted to bear away his 
lovely helpmate the next morning at daybreak, and Adhelm returned to 
Greenford. It was agreed that on Monday the 16th of November, unless 
he heard intelligence to the contrary, or the weather was intolerable, they 
should all sup together at that house again. The agreement was duly 
performed ; and on Tuesday the 17th, Edilberga slept once more in her 
own bed, just six weeks after she had quitted it. 

After so long and so unusual an absence, all parties had much to com- 
municate; but the charming stranger had news for Bebba’s private ear that 
-was of the first importance. When the two ladies were alone in Edilberga’s 
chamber, the secret was disclosed with extreme particularity. The substance 
of it may be told in a few words. 

Near Chertsey stands a pretty woody hill, which the monks of the con- 
vent which St. Erkenwald founded in that town piously dedicated to the 
patroness of mothers, St. Anne, and with the most fortunate results. On 
the top of the hill is a little well; and if after confession and penance—if 
the latter be enjoined —a female drinks of the water fasting, on her knees, 
with prayers duly offered to St. Anne, and her blessed daughter, Our Lady, 
be she young or old, maid, wife, or widow, undoubtedly she will not die 
without issue. ‘The experiment had often been tried, and it had never been 
known to fail; and the celebrity of the spring in the vicinity was conse- 
quently very great. ‘The women who visited Edilberga spoke of this 
sacred fountain, and besought her to taste its waters. She did not require 
much persuasion; and accordingly, with the express approbation of her 
father, she climbed the hill and drank, having scrupulously complied with 
all the conditions prescribed. Whilst she was on her knees before the well, 
she thought of Bebba, and lamented that she had not brought a bottle, 
that she might carry some of the marvellous water to her. She resolved to 
come again better provided; meanwhile, she recommended her friend ear- 
nestly in her prayers. A bottle was procured, and an early day appointed 
for filling it; but the sky was unfavourable ; the rain descended in torrents. 
Another was fixed; but this was still less propitious, for there was a furious 
wind, and it was not less rainy. She had returned, therefore, leaving the 
empty bottle behind her. It was very easy, however, and it would be 
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better for Bebba to go herself. Edilberga’s father would be delighted to 


see her, and would render her every assistance. ‘This she strongly recom- 
mended, speaking with as much confidence as if her expected child were 
already born. The water had never failed : she related all the instances she 
had heard, and declared that its success was the more certain, because its 
operation was seldom immediate. Nay, it was commonly rumoured, so 
salutary or so dangerous was the spring, that it did not distinguish sex, or 
regard the ordinanees of nature; and that it imposed the same burthen 
upon a man as upon a woman: it might in-some cases be a considerable 
calamity to a female, but to a male it must always be a terrible and un- 
mixed evil. 

Bebba laughed aloud on hearing this whimsical statement of the exces- 
sive efficacy of the fountain, made with so much gravity. Edilberga 
reddened at her ill-timed mirth, and was much disconcerted ; indeed she 
had never been so angry with her friend before. 

The winter passed away in plenty and in peace, and the days of Edilberga 
were days of joy; for she never doubted for a moment that the happiness 
she most desired was at hand. Her considerate friend secretly regretted 
her elevation of spirits, for she dreaded the consequences of disappointment. 
The spring arrived in due season, fresh, and green, and lovely, with buds 
and flowers, with sunbeams and delicate young leaves; the favoured land 
shone gay and bright, although its wretched inhabitants groaned beneath a 
foreign yoke. Greenford was still exempt from oppression; and great was 
the joy of its rural people, when they were assured, in the course of the 
spring, that the revered race of Thorfaster would not end with their present 
chiefs. All exulted, but especially the witch ; for the joyful event not only 
accorded with her best wishes, but it was a triumph of her art. When 
she saluted Edilberga on her return, she had confidently predicted the 
blessing that was so soon to follow; she had discovered it, she said, by her 
magical operations, and she asserted it publicly and positively. ‘The pro- 
phecy was undoubted, and it was certainly a very lucky one: it was unfor- 
tunate, however, that the prophetess had not been bold enough. She had 
foretold that Edilberga would soon be a mother; but she had not extended 
the prediction to Bebba, yet were the expectations of Bebba equal. It 
would be long to relate the congratulations, the prayers, and, above all, the 
preparations that preceded the 22d of October, in the year 1070. 

It was a Wednesday, and a breathless messenger arrived at night, about 
bedtime. When he had sufficiently recovered himself to be able to speak, 
he related, that about two hours ago, when the family sat down to supper, 
Kdilberga felt so unwell, that she was obliged to quit the table; she was 
carried to her bedroom with some difficulty, and after a short but shar 
labour, had presented them with a boy. ‘The lady was doing well, and the 
child was small but hearty, ‘and every one was occupied in crying out that 
he was the exact image of his father. This sudden and pleasing intelligence 
was a great comfort and a source of hope to Bebba, who had been in bed 
all the afternoon, and had already undergone much suffering, It is unne- 
cessary to describe the particular changes of her state. During the whole 
of the night she endured at intervals the extremity of pain, and during the 
whole of the next day, without the prospect of immediate relief; and these 
protracted torments had exhausted her so much, that, although she was 
strong and healthy, it was apprehended that in a few hours she would sink, 
unless a favourable alteration speedily took place. In the fiercest storm of 
battle Leofric was calm and collected; amidst dangers the most appalling 

he was unmoved; and he sustained the privations and sufferings of a cam- 
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paign with cheerful patience: but ina sick chamber he was helpless, ter- 
rified, and miserable. His anguish surpassed description. Had the meanest 
stranger been in the same condition under his roof, so warm were his sym- 
pathies, that he would have been incapable of rest, and full of anxiety. He 
was tenderly attached to his wife, and she was in all respects worthy of his 
affection; he was excited, therefore, to a condition approaching to frenzy. 
He paced the hall, now with slow, now with hurried steps, and he often ap- 
proached the door of her chamber, to listen to sounds that might mitigate 


his sorrow. ‘The whole household was occupied with the afflicted lady, and 


no more attention was paid to him than if he had ceased to exist, except 
that his meals were served with the accustomed regularity; but he took no 
refreshment, only swallowing hastily sometimes a draught of water. 

It was dusk, and the gloomy shades of evening augmented his melanchol 
with sad forebodings. He approached the door once more: all was still. 
Did she sleep? had she fainted? or was it worse? He durst not inquire, 
and his terrified fancy persuaded him that she was no more. ‘To postpone 
fora short time the dreaded tidings, he rushed out of the house. “ Yes, 
she is no more,” he thought; ‘ and they are silent—no one can endure to 
tell it me: no wonder!” He wandered about the garden like one frantic ; 
and from his own miseries his thoughts turned to those of his country. “ It 
is just,” said he to himself; “ it is perfectly just, 1 am properly punished. 
Why am L[ alive, if I can be said to live? Why was I absent? why are not 
my bones bleaching on that fatal field?” He had passed some time un- 
heeded in this wretched condition, and it had become quite dark ; when the 
door opened ; lights appeared; voices were heard. ‘They called him by 
name, but he could not answer: it seemed to him that since night ap- 


‘proached they had determined to communicate her death to him. He 


turned away unconsciously, and stood with an averted face to receive the 
blow. The lights were lifted up, and moved about; a ray fell upon him. 
‘The quick eye of Hilda caught him, and advancing towards him, she said 

uickly, ‘It is all over, Leotric ” It was the stroke of death! He 
fell forwards to the ground, and she shrieked aloud. In his fall he had cut 
his forehead against the rough bark of an apple tree; the blood started out, 
and he revived. Whilst he was raising himself from the earth, Hilda 
announced the joyful tidings that a boy was born; when the rest came up 
with lights, and Bertha embraced him. She perceived the wound on his 
forehead, and wiping away the blood with one handkerchief, bound it up 
with another, and led him to the house. 

He was conducted to his wife’s apartment, his limbs tottering and his 
feet striking against the steps, like one awakened from a frightful dream. 
He kissed Bebba’s hand, as it lay upon the outside of the bed, but rest and 
quiet were indispensable, and he was enjoined therefore to quit her imme- 
diately. ‘They then brought him his boy, but the father was as much worn 
out by mental anguish, as the mother by bodily tortures; he smiled, and 
touched his cheek, but bestowed no other notice at that time. A messenger 
had been despatched with the joyful news, and he soon returned with 
Adhelm. Edilberga had had a slight accession of fever, which his affec- 
tionate solicitude had magnified, and he had not ventured to leave her; 
it was trifling, however, and had entirely disappeared. ‘There had been a 
great confluence of persons all this day to see Edilberga’s child. On the 
morrow, the villagers flocked at an early hour in still greater numbers, to 
view Leofric’s heir, and the consumption of cakes and ale was worthy of the 
illustrious race. They acknowledged in him the future chief: — this 
appearance was wortby of his lineage: he was nearly twice as large as the 
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representative of the younger branch; and as they handed the little 
stranger about the hall, every one, who received him, acknowledged that 
he was full measure and just weight. Master Peter did not fail to hoist 
the flag on his wooden steeple, and his bells rung all day, if not har- 
-moniously, at least merrily. 

The first consideration was as to the names of the children; they had 
never thought of them before, for Edilberga had positively declared, that 
they would both be girls, and as she had fairly entitled herself to be 
esteemed a prophetess, she was believed: she had vowed that the one 
should be named Anne, after their patroness, and the other Edilberga, not 
for her own glory, but in honour of the sister of Erkenwald, the founder 
of the convent of Chertsey: this vow could not be disturbed. To the 
surprise of all, they were boys, and it was necessary to give them names; 
a few words were said in favour of Krkenwald, and Bertha was urgent, that 
one, at least, should be called Ethelbert: there was only one name, how- 
ever, which was then thought suitable to an English boy, — and that was 
Edward; let them both receive it in memory of the blessed king. Such 
was the first proposal, and it was agreed to; upon further consideration, it 
was justly deemed, that it would be inconvenient to call both by the same 
appellation, and the obvious consequence would be, that neither would 
practically enjoy the envied title. ‘To whom then was it to be conceded ? 
Of course, to the elder branch of the family; he was named Edward, and 
the younger Edgar, for the sake of that clorious king, who granted the 
services that were due to him to the Abbot of Westminster. Edward 
was a lusty child: he grew fast, and the servants used to say, he had a 
good chest, and would live, some day, to blow the old horn well, and call 
strangers to the house from all the four corners of the earth. Master Peter 
once added, “ he will bring the three kings together again out of the remote 
Kast.” Edgar was a querulous babe; but he throve sufficiently, and was 
the delight of his mother. She did not forget to say many-times in the day, 
and whenever he awoke her during the night, “that the largest children 
were not always the most healthy.” 

The names having been arranged, the next consideration was the time 
when they should be solemnly imposed. Christmas-day seemed, on all 
accounts, to be the most desirable, but that blessed day had been polluted 
by the coronation of the Duke of Normandy four years before; those great 
festivals Easter and Whitsuntide were unexceptionable, but they were too 
far distant: gratitude pointed out St. Anne’s day, but it was impossible to 
postpone the joyful rite until the 26th of July. It was alleged, that the 
day was too holy in itself to be desecrated by the acts of men, however 
impious, and if it had been rendered less dear by bad fortune, it ought to 
be restored by good luck to its ancient station. Christmas-day was 
accordingly chosen. It occurred, indeed, that had that feast fallen upon a 
Iriday, in the year 1070, it being reputed most unwise to do any thing 
important on the unlucky day of the week on which the tradition informs 
us that Adam sinned, it would have been prudent to have chosen some 
more fortunate day; but as it was found by reckoning, that Christmas-day 
would be Saturday, it was at once unanimously fixed, and the preparations 
commenced. 

The 25th of December at last arrived: every one declared, repeatedly, 
that it was a very fine day; they seemed at a loss indeed how sufficiently 
to express their satisfaction and gratitude, and it is, no doubt, a great hap- 
piness to be pleased; it did not rain, it is rue, and the ground was 
tolerably dry,—but it was foggy, dark, and horribly cold, and the good 
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people cried out, ‘It was seasonable weather.” It would be quite impos- 
sible, at least in the opinion of many who were present, to do justice to 
the proceedings by any description; some particulars however may be 
briefly mentioned. The families attended the services of the day at their 
respective churches; and, as these were of themselves long, dinner was 
ready by the time all the guests were assembled in Leofric’s hall; from 
thence, such was the order of the ceremonial, they proceeded in the after- 
noon to the christening. Leofric and Adhelm were interchangeably god- 
fathers, the one for the child of the other. ‘The good monk of West- 
minster, Father Kenelm, was a double proxy, as to Edward, for Master 
Peter, who was present, but had to perform the rites in his own church, 
and, as to Edgar, for the Abbot Geoffry, who was absent at his studies, 
but was willing to pay that compliment to Adhelm; aunt Bertha was the 
blithe godmother of both, as she had been of most of the children in the 
parish. It was the custom to decorate a cradle handsomely, and to place 
it in the church in honour of the day; it had been adorned with unusual 
magnificence, to justify the superb decorations of those in which the two 


‘children were brought; a pious decency seeming to require, that the latter 


should be somewhat less superb than the former. ‘The cradles were 
bowers of evergreens ; there were few natural and many artificial flowers, 
ribands, feathers, chains, necklaces, and plate. ‘The church was crowded, 
and the ceremony went off well, especially the former part, the success of 
which was most desired. : 

It was usual in those times to begin by exorcising the child; to prepare 
him for the reception of the rest of the rite by getting rid of the influence 
of evil spirits: the efficacy of the exorcism was best proved by the crying of 
the infant. ‘The proceeding was in itself not ill calculated to produce this 
happy result: the babe was taken out of its warm cradle, and was laid on 
its back upon the cold pavement, its friends standing aside; and the priest. 
exhorted the spirits to depart, sprinkling it from time to time with holy 
water; if it were still silent, the nurse by various little arts endeavoured to 
make it raise its voice. ‘These were not needed on the present occasion : 
as soon as the boys were laid down, they began to scream nobly, especially 
Kdward, who roared sc lustily, that it was plain he renounced heartily 
and honestly all dealings with the devil. Master Peter went regularly 
through the whole ceremony, and when it was concluded, the company 
returned, not less gratified than edified. The cold damps of the church 
had penetrated their limbs, and had pierced even to the marrow of their 
bones : to warm themselves they crowded round the hearth, where huge yule 
logs, that had been expressly selected and dried for the occasion, were crack- 
ling and blazing; meanwhile, to convey the warmth quickly within, the 
ivory horn was produced ; the fair Hilda filled it with mead and handed it 
round. All the guests admired the noble presence of Leofric: he had 
recovered his spirits, and stood erect, as in the time of the Saxon kings. 
Bebba said she had never seen him look so well before: it is true, the wound 
on his forehead, which he had received from the apple-tree, had not disap- 
peared, but perhaps that scar was no blemish in her eyes. When Hilda 
brought the horn to him, she would have filled it; but taking it from her 
hand, he drunk off the liquor which it contained, and his heart waxing bold, 
he drew out the stopper, and placing the mouth-piece to his lips, he bravely 
blew the horn. The mighty blast made the walls resound, and pierced 
through the lofty roof, and those sad wailings were distinctly heard, which 
always accompanied the principal sound, and were peculiar to this ver 
remarkable instrument. When he had thus shown his confidence and the 
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wonderful power of his horn, he replaced the stopper, and handed it to the 
lovely cupbearer: she wiped it carefully, and then filling it with mead, 
restored it to Leofric. He held it up, and smiling, said, “ Let us drink to 
the stranger who is about to appear!” Having drunk, he passed it, and 
many drank, saying, “To the stranger!” ‘The servants soon entered to 
bring in the supper: whilst they were thus employed, the dogs were heard 
to bark violently; a servant went out to learn the cause, and returned pre- 
sently. 

He approached Leofric, and informed him that a stranger was at the 
gate: his tongue showed that he was an Englishman, although his appear- 
ance was somewhat foreign; he was of a middle age, and said that he was 
travelling on foot from Rickmansworth to some place in Surrey ; the servant 
thought he said Godalmin, but he spoke so low he could not catch the name 
rightly: he had been at the parsonage to beg for shelter for the night, but 
the housekeeper told him the parson was not at home, and sent him thither. 
** Show him in,” said Leofric, and he was presently introduced. 

He entered, and saluted the company, and chiefly the master of the 
house, with a silent bow. In his hand was a small knapsack. Leofric took 
it from him, and lifting a small bill-hook from the rack, hung the knapsack 
by its assistance so high upon a peg against the wall, that it was out of the 
reach of every one; and the owner might have the satisfaction, if he 
pleased, of seeing constantly that it was safe. Hilda then offered to him 
that horn, the sound of which seemed to have brought him: he took it and 
pulled at it long, as if he loved it. He was a tall spare man, about fift 
years of age; his dress was plain, or perhaps mean; his forehead bald, and 
his beard short and thin, and grey in patches. Several persons accosted 
him successively, particularly females: he answered their questions by yes or 
no, according to the exigency of the case, but more frequently by a motion 
of the head, and it was evident that he avoided conversation. 

Supper being served, the company resumed their seats: the stranger took 
his full share of the meats and drinks, but he did not engage in discourse 
himself, or seem to listen to that of others. All the Teutonic races were 
remarkable for their love of music; our Saxon ancestors not less than the 
rest. It flourished amongst them in pagan times; and their conversion to 
Christianity increased the prevalence of the art, by the numerous and various 
services of the church, and by introducing whatever tradition had preserved 
of the ancient music, which also improved the style of composition and ex- 
ecution. England was long famous for the manufacture of stringed instru- 
ments, such as the lute, the guitar, and others of that class; in which renown 
it was at last succeeded by the city of Brescia; and a flute, which the per- 
former did not hold across his mouth, like the German flute, but placed 
straight before him, like a clarionet, and applied his lips to the end, was 
called throughout Europe the English flute. . The hall of every Saxon was 
well provided with these instruments, and they were always handed round 
after a feast; and he who was unable to play upon one of them in his turn, 
and to sing in parts, was deemed not to have received the liberal education 
of a gentleman, and to be unworthy of good society. Songs, as carols, 
ballads, and especially madrigals, that is to say, songs in four parts, to be 
sung by as many voices, were heard after the supper was concluded. When 
every one had contributed to the entertainment, the stranger was invited to 
assist: he signified chiefly by signs that his throat was out of order, and he 
could not sing; the instruments were offered, and he chose a Jute. He 
spent so much time in examining it, in tuning it, and arranging the strings, 
that they supposed he was unable or unwilling to play, and ceased to observe 
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him through civility, that he might quietly lay down the instrument, if he 
was so disposed. ‘They were deeply engaged in conversation; the sound of 
laughter and of merry voices was heard on all sides; when the silent 
stranger, holding the lute by the neck, raised the body above his head, to 
show that he was ready. Leofrie observed him, and tapped the table 
loudly to command silence. He was obeyed: the stranger was about to 
commence, when, observing something about one of the strings he disliked, 

he adjusted it, but it was soon arranged ; and when he resumed his position, 
Leofric gave a gentle tap, and he began. 

It was soon manifest that he had not consumed the time fruitlessly, but 
that his fastidious ear had tuned the strings to that complete accordance, 
on which the perfection of a delicate instrument depends; and it was soon 
manifest also, that no vulgar hand touched them. He played pieces of 
various movements and in various styles so exquisitely, that the last always 
seemed to surpass those that had preceded it: when he ceased and laid the 
instrument on the’table, a murmur of delight ran round, but no one spoke: 
it seemed to be presumption to praise such a masterly performance. 1 Master 
Peter, who sat opposite to him, alone broke the general silence: he drew 
his finger across the strings, and exclaimed in\a loud voice, “ Who would 
think that it could be made to yield such a body of sound? ‘The instrument 
itself seemed to be astonished, and ready to leap out of the performer’s 
hands!” ‘The stranger smiled. “Let me drink with you, sir,” he con- 
tinued: “ I am sorry I was not at home when you called; but if you stay 
over to-morrow, I shall be happy to show you my new brewhouse.” They 
drank together, and the conversation commenced again, and after a time 
there were more songs. When there was a pause, the stranger resumed 
his lute, and played - as skilfully as before, and afterwards, at intervals, 
several times, and, finally, with scarcely any intermission, for nearly two 
hours. It was now late, many of the guests withdrew, and some, of whom 
the musical stranger was one, took their rest, according to the usage of the 
simple times, on ‘Tar ge bags, well filled with loose and clean straw, which 
were laid on the floor of the hall, or on boards supported by trestles, and 
were amply furnished with warm bed-clothes, whilst the faithful dogs lay 
across the several passages that led from the hall, and guarded the strangers, 
for whose good conduct the master of the house was by law responsible. 
In the morning, at an early hour, the silent stranger had already silently 
departed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF DARTMOOR. 
No. 1. Hiegu-Tor Rocks. 
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[Tt may be necessary to premise that the Illustrations are designed to form parts of a poem, whose 
localities are placed on Dartmoor. ] 


Tue craggy path, whose difficult ascent 
We had with toil pursued, emerging now 
From overshadowing oak that hid the view, 
Wound gradually with a spiral curve 

Up from the deep recesses of the vale : 
Opening upon a wild and desolate scene. 
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Tilustrations of Dartmoor. 


The moor extended, far as eye could reach, 
In long upheaving waves — the waves of earth 
In fluctuation fixed: to where, abrupt, 
The frowning rocks of High-Tor’s giant throne 
The eye and mind arrested. We reserved 
The tribute of our homage till arrived : 
Turning our eyes away from where we felt 
Sublimity was throned, to contemplate 
The Beautiful which we had left behind 
Reposing in the vallies. 
Far around 
Encircling, bounding the horizon’s line, 
Folding within each other, hills arose : 
The momentary sunlight casting o’er them 
Lights which were smiles, shades that expression gave 
‘To Nature’s varying face; aérial tints 
Of Iris, reappearing, vanishing : 
Ethereal touches painter never drew. 
The eye and heart dwelt on them lovingly 
Even as living things, and bless’d the earth, 
Which, vision-like, in the blue distance smiled 
Back to us its responsive gratitude. 
The mind, whilst watching, a communion felt 
Between the hills, the clouds, and azure sky, 
And left them to their converse — for ‘the scene 
To sterner thoughts recall’d us. 
As we near’d 
The imminent rocks, the throne of these wild hills, 
The faint life hitherto that mark’d the moor 
Vanish’d: the springs, that gush forth secretly 
Like virtuous deeds in solitude, now fail’d. 
The yellow furze, the heath of rain-bow hues, 
The hare-bell, and the variegated lichen 
Sheltering the shiver’d rock with creeping moss, 
The fern that holds low converse with the wind, 
The spiral fox-glove’s freckled brow, the reed, 
With the wild cotton-rush of glossy plumes, 
Were seen no more. 
The ground with granite strewn 
Far down the slope, hurl’d sidelong into earth, 
Call’d to the startled mind the Titan’s strife, 
As if yon pile, by giant hands uprear’d, 
Was crush’d by heaven’s own thunders. 
There it rose 
Alone in its sublimity : huge crags, 
Each separate, upon each other thrown, 
In wild attempts at order ; as if art, 
Human, or demon, their foundations sunk, 


Whose summit should reach heaven, then hastily left 
The reeling work on its unsettled base ! 

The tower of crags was rent: the fitting parts 
Yawning asunder; grass between them grew, 
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And howl’d the entering winds. Some stood apart : 
Masses which banded hosts had fail’d to move, 
As lightly poised upon that granite floor 
As toys left carelessly in childish sport. 
The mind before the grand appearance paused : 
Awed by the impress of a manifold power ; 
Becoming portion of the strength it look’d on. 
Beyond the immediate object was no thought ; 
Its outward and its inner mysteries 
Enough : material and impassive shrine 
Of Nature’s oracles that no answer gave. 
O for a prophet or a Druid seer, 

To tell from whence they came! or upward hurl'd, 
Or by wild waters or volcanic flame * ; 
Then, when these hills from their foundations heaved, 
Retaining still their wave-like form, fix’d here 
In incommunicable solitude ; 
For not a blade of grass dare shoot above them, 
Nor bird nor insect rest. The azure sky 
Softens them not: the risen and setting sun 
Touch there —and pass on! — No Memnonian strings 
To give them welcome. In the hour of storms 
Winds vent their eyeless rage there ; and, at night, 
The moon and incommunicable stars 
Rise, and set round that altar — lone as they! 
The links that bound them to humanity, 
Stern as themselves — if such there were — are broken. 
The Arch-Druid who, it may be, standing there, 
Dyed them with human immolations, calling 

- On the grey ghosts, the riders of the clouds, 
Or moon — or to the lightnings of the night, 
Or war-god, deaf as winds that whistled round them +, 
Whilst Celtic savages howl’d beneath — are past. { 
Unlike the broken idols of old time, 
They tell no secrets: no revealments there 
Are open’d, hiding-place of priestcraft shown : 
Meshes by cunning form’d to rule the strong 
In deserts as in temples. Altars they 
Of Nature’s mysteries usurp’d by man, 
Then sublimated, standing there. No mark 
Is left to awake the idler’s vacant gaze: 
Butterflies of the hour who come and go, 
Murmuring, wave-like, for moments round their base, 
Disturbing not their everlasting rest ! 








* “The summits of the Dartmoor Tors,” says Polwhele, “are found to be composed of granite 
and of dark brown ironstone, which, in some places, appears to have been in a state of fusion. 
Brent Tor is undoubtedly voleanic.” 

t The Britons worshipped their war-god under the name of Hesus: Hesserory Tor, then, on 
Dartmoor, might have been his chief altar: the close affinity of name almost implies it. They 
bowed down to the sun and moon, as emblems of the One; on Dartmoor the names of Bel-Tor 
and Mist-Tor still remain: the rock basins for lustrations still remaining thereon. 


¢ Dr. Clarke shows us many Celtic antiquities in the north of Europe, exactly of the same form 
and construction as those found on Dartmoor. 
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INEDITED FACTS RESPECTING THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION OF 1789. 


THE majority of writers who employ themselves in giving to the world 
biographies and memoirs generally have recourse to materials already pub- 
lished; and, without being very careful or scrupulous as to the exactness 
and correctness of their predecessors, spare themselves as much labour as 
possible by copying and abridging whatever is practicable and suits their 
purpose; to this framework, which they find ready made to their hands, 
they add some embroidery by way of illustration of the text, should the 
printer have any blanks to fill up, or desire an additional supply of manu- 
script. ‘This kind of authorship is very convenient for writers who work by 
the page; and it has no prejudicial result if the type is legible, unless the 
original author was idle and incorrect, careless of facts, and ignorant of 
motives. But if he should voluntarily have misrepresented persons or 
things to blacken the reputation of a rival, or to show the character of 
a friend in the most favourable light, these wilful mistakes are sure to be 
reproduced by the faithless copyist, like dealers who pass to a purchaser the 
counterfeit money which they took from another. ‘This mischievous course 
must continue until a conscientious and laborious writer shall think it worth 
his while to examine and compare the works of his predecessors, and to 
devote years of toil and research, if necessary, to what those who went 
before him have dashed off in hours. ‘To this scrutiny I intend to subject 
a period of French history, which, I think, will repay my own exertions, 
and be satisfactory: to the impartial and unprejudiced reader. 

I believe I have as great and just an abhorrence as any one of the atroci 
ties by which the French revolution of 1789 was ushered in, and of the 
ineffable brutalities which characterised the reign of terror, when appre- 
hensions of a counter-revolution, the jealousy of rival parties, the fury of 
contending factions, and the vengeance of successful and vulgar demagogues, 
succeeded in establishing a temporary code of blood. We must not, how- 
ever, forget, that if the re-action was awful, the oppression and tyranny that 
preceded it were brutal and soul-subduing; and that enslaved men, like wild 
beasts long irritated by the cruelty and wantonness of their tormentors, 
surrender themselves to all manner of excesses in a period of excitement 
which is always an exception to the ordinary course of things. Many ex- 
cellent Englishmen still think it a point of national honour to believe that, 
during the first revolution, nearly one half of the French nation destroyed 
the other; and we cannot be surprised that the contemporary writers of 
that epoch should have united in stigmatising with the utmost powers of 
shocked and indignant eloquence so fearful an interregnum in the civilis- 
ation of Europe; but there is no doubt that political influences inspired the 


majority of the writers, and that personal feelings had as much to do with 
the description as the love of truth. 
VOL. VII. H 
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Looking back through a vista of half a century upon these characters and 
doings of a former generation, we are now enabled to estimate motives, 
appreciate men, and discriminate between passion and fact more correctly : 
the prejudices of 1789 and 1793 can scarcely affect the calm and meditative 
reader of 1840, because the interests and feelings of that period are those of 
a past age, and the persons who acted a conspicuous part under their influ- 
ence have now almost wholly descended to the tomb. 

There is no portion of history that possesses a more commanding interest 
than that which intervened from the establishment of the revolutionary 
tribunal to the fall of Robespierre, and there certainly has been none more 
misrepresented and exaggerated. We have an idea, vague and indistinct, 
it is true, but not the less deep and potential, that the victims of the guillo- 
tine are to be reckoned by tens of thousands, and that there was scarce a 
family in France but what had to mourn a father, brother, or even a mother 
or sister, who had been cut off by the axe of that unsparing machine. Car- 
ried along by the current of our feelings, we shut our ears to the voice of 
reason, or, otherwise, we might surely pause to ask ourselves whether it were 
possibie that time would have sufficed for such wholesale butchery in the 
space alluded to, or whether it were likely that, where such a general sham- 
bles was established, those who looked on would not have trembled for 
themselves, and by one simultaneous burst of natural and irrepressible 
feeling have put a stop to such proceedings. Several recent publications 
have thrown considerable light on this subject, and it is satisfactory to find 
that the tale of horror has been far too highly wrought. ‘The details in 
proof of this we present to the reader, not with a view of rescuing Robes- 
pierre and his brethren from the odium which must attach to that ruffianly 
crew through all time, but for the honour of human nature, and to save a 


whole nation from the opprobrium of having tolerated a series of judicial 
murders by which a fourteenth part of their countrymen had been consigned 
“to slaughter. 

When writers speak of mountains of bodies and rivers of blood it is but a 
rhetorical figure conveying an indefinite and indistinct notion. How much 


better would it be, when such a thing is practicable, to give the amount of 
destruction in figures, to gauge the depth of the blood, and to count, divide, 
and classify the heads that fall! When figures are combined in an intelli- 
gent manner they are not less eloquent than phrases, while they are 
decidedly truer, and are more indelibly impressed upon the memory. Of 
those who were executed during the Revolution in Paris, who ever quotes 
the number correctly? who even knows it exactly ? who has not exaggerated 
it, when the fearful total is terrific enough without any addition? 7 wo 
thousand seven hundred and forty-two is the precise sum ! 

‘T'wo thousand seven hnndred and forty-two ! there is scarcely a contagious 
malady which does not cause, every ten years, in capital cities, a larger 
quantity of deaths; and very few pitched battles are fought in which the 
slain do not double this amount: to what cause, then, is it owing that the 
recollection of the revolutionary guillotine is connected with so much 
horror and detestation ? This is to be accounted for by two principal reasons ; 
first, for the novelty of the scourge, as we trembled at the cholera, without 
thinking of pulmonary phthisis, which quietly decimates most European 
cities ; secondly, we have no resource against a natural evil; but the revo- 
lutionary guillotine was a destroyer in opposition to every feeling of justice, 
and especially an outrage to human reason. Doubtlessly, if all things were 
as they ought to be, and the Utopia of moralists could be realised, human 
reason ought to be shocked by wars just as greatly as by the political scaf- 


fold; but, in the application of things as they are, long custom has so 
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depraved our judgment, that the two millions of men who fell in the battle- 
fields of the French republic seem to us vastly less terrible than the few 
thousands who were killed by the revolutionary axe. ; 

No sophistry can excuse, and no one in England could attempt to justify, 
this systematic murder; but we can understand the method of the massacres 
of the 2d of September, 1792, and of the prisoners of Versailles. We know 
that there are isolated assassins and assassinations, and we can conceive them 
collectively; but what passes all understanding is, that, during a period of 
seven hundred and eighteen days, a band of less than fifty ruffians should 
have laughed in the face of both judges and juries, and, with a mockery of 
the forms of justice, have committed 2742 assassinations in the face of twenty- 
eight millions of citizens. Here we.are justified in applying the stern 

reproach of Tacitus, ‘* When nations suffer such tyrannies they deserve 
them.” Lo quod passi sunt, meriti. 

Those who would wish to study the Revolution in its various aspects, — 
to see in what proportion it smote women, children, and old men, — from 
what classes it selected its victims at such and such dates, and in what num- 
bers they perished, — can do so from the following table, from which some 
pregnant reflections will arise: — 


Executep at Paris, sy JupGMENr oF THE RevoLuTIONARY TRIBUNAL, ESTABLISHED BY VIRTUE 
oF THE Laws or THE 17¢uH Avcust, 1792, ann 10TH Marcu, 1793. 


( Continuance of the Tribunal, 718 Days.) 
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* The twenty-third of these was Louis XVI., who was put to death on the Place de la Revo« 
lution, between the Champs Elysées and the Garden of the Tuilleries. 

+ The hundred and sixty-fifth of these was Bailly, the celebrated mathematician (formerly 
Mayor of Paris), executed in the Champ de Mars, as an act of popular vengeance, for having 
ordered the troops to fire on the mob during a riot on that spot, 
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In the second division by sexes, it is seen that the total number of females 
to the total number of males is in the proportion of 1 to 7:02; but this 
proportion is not maintained through all the periods: in the first series 
it is a seventeenth, in the fourth it approximates to a fifth; while the last is 
not disgraced by the judicial murder of a solitary woman. 

- The same observation is applicable to the third division — that of age; 
the first and last series do not show a prodigal spilling of the blood of 
children and of old men. In the first, the two individuals who appear in 
the columns below the age of twenty formed part of the gang who robbed 
the Garde-Meuble (great wardrobe), and would have been punished by 
death under the old régime. We must come to the forty-five days which 
preceded the fall of the wretch Robespierre, to find the deaths of twenty- 
seven children, forty-six persons above seventy years of age, nine above eighty, 
and one above ninety ! 

We may be permitted to observe here, that the horrible butchery of this 
shocking epoch has exceeded our anticipations ; as, when we commenced 
drawing up the foregoing table, we had not. marked a column for the victims 
below twenty, any more than for those above seventy years of age. When 
we met with one or two of these ages, at first, we were persuaded that they 
would turn out to be insignificant exceptions; but we soon found that we 
had to reconstruct our table anew. 

In its session of the 26th of December, 1789, the National Assembly was 
discussing the question of the suppression and reduction of pensions, when 
M.de Montesquieu brought forward a motion in behalf of the aged, and all 
those whose weakness and infirmities rendered them absolutely dependent 
upon the state. A hero,” said he, “who has been described to us under 
almost ferocious features, Achilles, when giving an account of one of his 
victories, and dilating with pride upon the waves of blood he had caused to 
flow through the captured city of Lesbos, adds with a deep feeling of satis- 
faction, ‘No old man was hurt.’ ..... Nor will you, gentlemen, hurt any 
old man. No; you will not despise that age which nature has already 
deprived of almost all the blessings of existence. Nearly all the revolutions 
which have heretofore taken place in empires have been cruel and sanguinary, 
because they almost all occurred in barbarous times; let ours, gentlemen, 
consummated ‘in the most enlightened age, present nothing but gentle and 
consolatory images; and may humanity congratulate herself as well as 
liberty.” | 

Engelbert Bassilman, who has preserved this anecdote, has added, in the 
form of a note, at the bottom of the page: “If in the number of persons of 
my acquaintance, and who attach any value to my esteem, there should be 
any who do not consider this trait sublime, let them not tell me so, as I feel 
I should refuse it to them.” 

We scarcely know which is the most admirable, the line of Homer, so 
magnificent after three thousand years; its quotation by the Marquis de 
Montesquieu, himself a general; or the remark of the artless annotator. 
The French Revolution would undoubtedly have been a splendid event, if 
its actors could have said with the Grecian, ** No old man was hurt.” It 
would have been fortunate for humanity if the Revolution had persevered in 
the pure and elevated views of the patriots of 1789; for it would be idle to 
deny that the immense majority of the Constituent Assembly were inspired 
by the noblest and most generous feelings. Robespierre himself was a 
worthy man when he proposed the abolition of the punishment of death; 
when Camille Desmoulins wrote his Vieux Cordelier, and when, at a later 
period, in the midst of the reign of terror, he proposed the establishment of 
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a Committee of Clemency, he was under the influence of virtuous remorse 
for what he had done and seconded. ‘Too late! for such is the weakness of 
our nature, that when we have once overstepped the limit of right, there is 
no check to the progress or contagion of crime. 

There is no question that the Revolution was a stupendous one, which set 
on foot and maintained fourteen armies in the field; which waged a suc- 
cessful war with seven crowned heads; which strugeled against sixty-sl1x 
insurgent departments; during this double contest lost not an inch of 
territory, conceded nota single principle, left not an affront unpunished, and 
could yet stoop to murder B44 women, 41 children, 102 Septuagenarians, 
11 Octogenarians, and one old man of 93, named T. G. Dervilly, grocer, of 
the Rue “Monffetard ! ! It guillotined a king, a queen, princes, mar shals, and 
bishops, as well as grocers, . labourers, and cattle drivers, and even a beggar 
called Ostalier ! | 

The following table has been prepared to show that all classes of societ 
suffered indiscriminately under the scourge, and that those who declare that 
their caste contributed the greatest number of victims are wrong. 


























| 
| ‘Aristocrats. | Middle Class. | Lower Class. |Not ascertained. 
First Series - | 19 | 7 9 — 5 
Second Series | 290 | 506 283 142 1221 
Third Series - | 4. 51 33 9 97 
Fourth Series | 288 | 479 345 172 1284 
Fifth Series - 6 42 22 35 105 
607 | 1065 692 358 2742 














We imay remark that the 358 individuals whose condition could not be 
ascertained belonged to the lower orders more probably than to the nobi- 
lity or the middle class, as in the latter case their identity would have been 
easily proved. 

The proportion of the clergy has also been greatly exaggerated; and 
there are many who believe that scarcely any but priests were Killed during 
the Revolution. A judgment on this point may be formed from a table of 
the three most numerous professions of those who were victims. 














| 
& 4 ¥: ais Magistrates, 
| Military. | Bik gain Advocates, and 
: | ' Attornies. 
First Series - 15 | 1 1 
Second Series 196 | 80 115 
Third Series « 9 | 5 15 
Fourth Series 133 102 86 
Fifth Series - 3 | 1 9 
356 | 189 226 














From this it is clear, that the army was more fearfully smitten than the 
bar, and the latter than the church, which suffered least of all. 

The Convention sent forty-nine of its members out of 749 to the scaf- 
fold. We should mention that our analysis does not extend beyond the 
suppression of the revolutionary tribunal. 
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We will now furnish a table of the 2742 who were guillotined at Paris, 
classified according to their places of birth. 





Bonin | In the Tn foreign ities Total 
Paris. | Departments. | Countries. , executed. 
First Series - 3 24 35 
Second Series 178 910 1221 
Third Series - 7 87 ¢ 97 
Fourth Series 194 998 1284 
Fifth Series - 13 24 ¢ 105 - 

















395 2043 208 2742 























There might have been another table which would have been very 
valuable, and which we had wished to draw out; that is to say, the divi- 
sion of the parties executed into partisans of the Revolution, enemies to it, 
or altogether indifferent, But we were compelled to give it up as imprac- 
ticable ; and any one can conceive the difficulty of ‘these 2742 biogra- 
phies of persons, more than half of whom have left no sign or ousatial 
behind them. We have, however, sufficient to justify us in "the conclusion, 
although we cannot support the assertion by figures, that out of every ten 
victims the Revolution has destroyed five of its friends, three of its enemies, 
and two who were indifferent to the matter. 

By the word indifferent, we would not be understood as meaning persons 
who had not formed an opinion for or against the Revolution, as their num- 
ber, in times of such excitement, was very limited indeed; but we allude 
to those who were dragged to the scaffold under the pretext of their political 
acts or opinions, but in reality for very different reasons. For instance : — 
the farmers-general of the taxes were put to death much more on account 
of their fortunes than for their attachment to the ancient order of things. 
Thus, when Dumas, the president of the revolutionary tribunal, said to one 
of them | on his trial —* You did this: you said that: you have plotted so 
and so:”— the farmer-general very coolly replied —“I don’t remember 
any thing about it, but I can very easily believe it; I am rich, do you see ? 
indeed l- must have done all that, and much worse, too, depend upon it; 
for I am rich, very-rich, enormously rich.” So he did not take the tr seililie 
which he knew, by the bye, would be thrown away, to make any other de- 
fence. In the same manner, at Rome, when a financier learnt that his 
name was on the list of the proscribed, he remarked — ‘Oh! my beautiful 


country-house on the banks of the Arno, it is you have brought this upon 
me!” 


Politics and cupidity were not the only evil passion which sent their vic- 
tims to the revolutionary scaffold. All the baser feelings of human nature 
furnished their contingent, “ envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,” 
jealousy, sensuality, and even the wounded pride of bad poets and wretched 
actors. ‘The following anecdote is related by Héron, private secretary of 
Fonquier Tinville, the public accuser. On the sixth or seventh Thermidor 
(two or three days before the fall of Robespierre) one of Héron’s friends 
called upon him at the bar of the tribunal, for Fonquier had scarcely any 
other domicile, taking his meals and his rest at the bar, so urgent was the 
work of destruction ; ‘and his secretar y was compelled to show as much ac- 


hah as himself. iis college friend, then, came up to Héron, rubbing his 


hands, and a chuckling smile upon his lips. “ Bravo! citizen Héron!” 
said he, * bravo! the work goes bravely on; fifty-four to-day! Kh! Tell 
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me, have you as many for to-morrow ?”... ‘ Not quite,” replied Héron, 
** but nearly.” ... ‘* Is your list complete? tell me, is it signed by citizen 
Fonquier ?” ... * Not yet; but why do you ask ? have vou any aristocrat, 
federalist, fanatic, or any other to denounce?”... Unfortunately, no; 
but [ have a small favour to ask of you, my friend; for you are my friend, 
are you not? Oblige me by putting my wife’s name on the list.”... ‘ Your 
wife! ridiculous! you are joking!”... ‘ Upon my honour, I am in 
earnest ; and I assure you, it will be doing me a signal service.”... “ Im- 
possible,” rejoined Héron; “ why, it was but last Duodi we dined together, 
and you then seemed delighted with the citoyenne!”... ‘ Never mind; 
my opinion of her is altered.” ... ‘ But she is an excellent sans-culotte.” 
--+ “ Not at all,” replied the husband, “ she is an aristocrat, and I can 
prove it.”... You are mad,” said Héron; “ she is a good wife, and you 
would quickly repent it.”... ‘ Not at all; listen to me; once, twice, will 
you guillotine my wife forme?” ... “ Certainly not,” said Héron; “ Pll 
have nothing to do with it.”... “ Thus it is to place any reliance upon 
college friends,” exclaimed the visiter as he withdrew, as angry with Heron 
as if the latter had refused to lend him an assignat for a hundred franes, or 
to.sign a certificate of his civism. ‘The cream of the story is, that they con- 
tinued to live lovingly together for .thirty years; and that the wife never 
entertained the slightest suspicion of her husband’s summary attempt to get 
rid of her. 

We have still‘another table, but it is the last. We were desirous of 
ascertaining the general mean of the execution, during the entire duration 
of the revolutionary tribunal, and the particular mean of each of the five 
series given above. ‘These are the results obtained. 

From the 26th August, 1793, to the 28th Thermidor, year 2, (14th August, 
1794,) 718 days, 2742 exccutions, or as general mean, 3°12 per day. 

First Series, from 26th August, 1792, to the 8th May, 1793, 35 executions 
in 254 days, which is 0°09 per day. 

Second Series, from the 8th May, 1793, to the 17th Prairial, year 2, (6th 
June, 1794,) 1221 executions in 394 days, which is 3°09 per day. 

Third Series, from 21st Floreal, year 2, (21st May, 1794,) to 25th Prairial 
the same year (13th June), 97 executions in 23 days, which is 4°21 per day. 

Fourth Series, from the 26th Prairial, year 2, (14th June, 1794,) to 10th 
Thermidor, year 2, (28th July, 1794,) 1284 executions in 45 days, which is 
28°53 per day. 

Fitth Series, from the’10th to 28th Thermidor, year 2, (from 28th July 
to 15th August, 1794,) 105 executions in 18 days, which is 5°83 per day. 

Let us only form an idea of the emotion and excitement into which Paris 
and France were thrown by anxiety and uncertainty as to whether such and 
such an arrested person would be sent to the Revolutionary ‘Tribunal; let 
us imagine the feverish state in which Paris must have continued for 718 
days, each of which witnessed a mean of three executions a day; and during 
the forty-five days which preceded the fall of Robespierre a mean of 28°58 
executions a day !— and we must readily agree that this period was rightly 
characterised as the Reign of Terror ! 

We are happy to have reached thus far in our task, and are at liberty to 
ask ourselves what deduction should be drawn from this abominable series 
of calculations? Should we, as some say, take refuge in an absolute govern- 
ment against these revolutionary horrors? God forbid! for absolutism 
also has a fearful account of blood to answer for. Without leaving the his- 
tory of France, and without looking so far back as 300 years in its annals, 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and 
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the Dragonades, are, to the eye of reason and humanity, just as appalling 
crimes as those of the Revolution; with this difference, perhaps, that they 
produced nothing but mischief, while some benefits have resulted from the 
latter. What then, we repeat, is the proper conclusion to be drawn from 
the abominable calculations through which we have waded? We will borrow 
the words of M. Thiers, the late Prime Minister of France, for our reply ; 
‘* That it would be very cowardly and very base on our part, who to be free 
had nothing else to go through than to be born, to allow our inheritance of 

liberty to be lost; for our fathers had to purchase it by the price of many 
- virtues and many crimes.” 

The Conciergerie was the prison to which were sent all those persons who 
were intended for trial on account of anti-revolutionary charges, and in 
consequence it was called the “ vestibule of the revolutionary tribunal.” In 
1785, according to the testimony of the philanthropist Howard, 182 pri- 
soners were confined there, of the class called, in the terms of that period, 
civil, in contradistinction to the political or state prisoners. ‘The vicinity of 
the revolutionary tribunal, which held its sittings in the present Cour de 
Cassation (court of appeal), was the reason why all the persons who were to 
appear before that dreaded tribunal were sent to the Conciergerie, where, at 
first, they were shut up pell-mell with robbers and other infamous criminals ; 
but, subsequently, this place of confinement was devoted exclusively to the 
former, whose numbers generally amounted to 1100 or 1200 persons. The. 
space, which was not so well distributed then as now, was far from sufficing 
for the accommodation of so many, so that fifty unfortunate persons were 
crowded together into less than twenty square feet. Here there was no 
distinction of age, rank, or sex ; the only difference recognised was that 
between the pistoliers, the pailleux, and those in close confinement. Every 
room contained as many beds as could be possibly thrust in it; and those 
who occupied them, although they only had half a bed, paid at first twenty- 
. seven livres and twelve sous for the first month, and twenty-two livres and 
ten sous for the following months. Subsequently this charge was reduced 
to fifteen livres per month. In the latter days of Robespierre, from forty 
to fifty beds were occupied every night by new comers, so that from this 
alone the gaolers (Baule, and afterwards Richard) made a clear monthly 
profit of from 20,000 to 22,000 livres. The pailleux, or men of straw, who 
could not afford to hire a bed, slept upon rotten straw full of vermin. Rats 
abounded in such quantities that the clothes of the prisoners were gnawed to 
pieces in a single night, and they were compelled to guard their noses and 
ears with their hands. ‘Those who were ordered to be kept apart, or were 
particularly recommended, were locked up in the dungeons, which, for the 
most part, were below the bed of the river, and are now all walled up. 
The most uncomfortable were called the Grand Casar, Bombec, Saint Vin- 
cent, and Bel-air. 

When a want of provisions was felt in the city, even at the tables of the 
rich, we may easily imagine what sort of fare was supplied to the prisons. 
But the great nation grew tired of furnishing this, such as it was, to its 
enemies ; and it was decided that, for the future, the meals should be taken 
in common, at the rate of two frances a day each person, and that the wealthy 
and the aristocrats should pay for the others. ‘ What was sufficiently 
amusing,” said Mercier, “ was that these gentlemen estimated their respec- 
tive fortunes in the prison by the number of sans-culottes they had to feed, 
as formerly in the world they did by the number of their horses, dogs, 
mistresses, and lackies. 


The infirmary was a pestilential sink; the sick were crowded, and slept 
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two in a bed; and they had to write a dozen times, and wait five or six 
days, to procure the smallest supply of medicine. The physicians only made 
their visits for form’s sake, and they adopted a common draught, which 
they themselves called “a saddle to fit all horses.’ One day the head 
physician approached a bed, and felt the patient’s pulse. “Ah !” he remarked, 
“he’s much better than he was yesterday.”—‘* True, citizen doctor,” 
replied the attendant, “ he’s much better; but he’s not the same :—yester- 
day’s patient is dead, and this one has taken his place.”—* Oh! that makes 
some difference, to be sure; never mind, give him the draught.” 

The mortality became so great at the Conciergerie, that 300 or 400 pa- 
tients were sent to the National Hospital (Hétel Dieu), and a portion of the 
buildings of the archiepiscopal palace was appropriated to this purpose. 

To consider these things coolly, and with the ideas we must necessarily 
form of them in our tranquil days, and tranquil country, we should conclude 

that this revolutionary prison must have been a horrid residence! But it 
was not altogether so in those feverish times, when death was the order of 
the day, when the cuillotine seemed to be the natural lot of every body, 
when they joked about it, and addressed it in terms of tenderness. At the 
commencement, the prisoners were allowed musical instruments ; but these 
were soon withdrawn, and they were forced to be contented with patriotic 
hymns, which they chanted in chorus morning and evening; to this the 
gave the name of prayer. They read, conversed, made love, smoked, played 
practical jokes upon one another, drank champagne, gambied at a variety 
of games, and actually created a new one, which they called the guillotine, 
and which they played in this way : — they first established a sham revolu- 
tionary tribunal, with its two sections of liberty and equality. ‘Those who 
had already appeared before the court, and had not yet fallen under its axe, 
imitated in the most extravagant caricature the inflated tones and ex- 
aggerated gestures of Fonquier-Tinville, Liendon and Naudin, his worthy 
substitutes, or the empty and self-sufficient importance of Dumas, Subleyras, 
Deliége, and Denisot ; then there were volunteer advocates, who counter- 
feited the anxious care shown by those of the court alone not to compromise 
themselves. The accused was always condemned, as a matter of course ; 
they then made his toilet*, laid him on the back of a turned-up chair, to 
which they gave a slight impulsion, while it was the duty of the victim to 
fall with grace, under the penalty of recommencing the ceremony. 

Bailly returned one day, from the genuine tribunal, rubbing his hands: 
his trial had been put off to the next session of the court. ‘l’o those who 
inquired concerning his chance of escape, he replied, “ Your dear little 
friend is still alive.” Every body knows his sublime answer to a soldier 
who sneered at his shivering during his long journey to the scaffold in the 
Champ des Mars: “ You tremble, Bailly ? 2”, — ‘Yes, friend, with the cold.” 
What is not generally known is, that the anecdote was told the followin 
day by Sanson, the executioner, with tears in his eyes, and who did not 
sleep all night, so moved was he at the recollection. A young man, four 
and twenty years of age, named Girey Dupré, one of the editors of the 
* Patriote Francois,” to ‘whom nature had been lavish in her gifts of personal 
beauty and great talents, wishing to prove to the judges what confidence he 
had in their justice and impartiality, and what contempt he felt for the 
worst they could do, presented himself at the bar without a cravat, his hair 
cut short, his shirt-collar turned down upon his shoulders, and his hands 


* Faire sa toilette, in the language of the guillotine, is the arrangement of the shirt-collar, the 


cutting the hair close tothe neck, and other preparations, not to impede the speedy operation of 
the axe of the guillotine. 
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behind his — saying, * Here lam —I am quite ready.” The president 


was thunderstruck, and murmured out, “ Were you acquainted with Brissot?” 
— 1] knew him well, ” said Dupré, “and I bear witness here that he lived like 
Aristides, and died like Sidney, a martyr of liberty.” The interrogatory 
did not proceed further; and on the following day this intrepid youth went 
to the scaffold, singing, in the fatal cart, these lines which he had composed 
during the night: — 
“ A splendid triumph us attends ! 
Oh, liberty! thy martyred friends 
Shall never be forgot. 
Leaving a name to patriots dear, 
For us the scaffold has no fear ; 
We glory in our lot. 


Our lives we offer for our country’s sake : 
The noblest gift a patriot can make!” 


The young Riouffe, who survived his friends of the Gironde, and died a 
prefect of the empire (the Meurthe), in 1813, spent ten long months of 
imprisonment in translating The Apology of Socrates, the Criton and the 
Phedra, from the Greek, Ever y evening he read over his daily task to his 
companions in misfortune, which they criticised, approved, or descanted 
upon, What a place was the revolutionary Conciergerie for reading the 
sublime dialogues of Plato! and certainly a more philosophical audience 
than the Girondists could not be found to listen to and appreciate the 
lessons of Socrates on his bed of death! It was in vain that the mad 
Prussian baron, Anarcharsis Clootz, who said at the Jacobin club, “ that 
his heart was French and his soul was sans-culotte!”’ and who designated 
himself as “ the friend of the human race, and the personal enemy of Jesus 
Christ!” endeavoured to continue his apostleship of atheism at the Con- 
ciergerie. ‘They would not listen to him; the doctrines of Phaedra were more 
consolatory ; and with the political scaffold in view, every honest man made 


-it his boast to proclaim his belief in the immortality of the soul, and the 


great truths of Revelation. Lamourette interrupted the madman, and said 
to his friends, ** No, they cannot annihilate thought.” 

*‘ What is the guillotine? a tap on the neck,” said the same Lamourette, 
as he gaily took his last meal with his comrades of the same chamber. 
Then, warming by degrees, like a true Catholic priest, he enlarged upon 
the immortality of the ‘soul and its consequences. It was a common thing 
for the prisoners to light their pipes with the copy of their indictment. 
The official defender of Gosnay, who had been an officer of hussars, in order 
to save him, wanted to call evidence to prove that his head was not sound. 
‘© My head,” said the accused, ‘* was never cooler or sounder than now, when 
I am on the point of losing it: officious and official defender, I will not be 
defended by you; let them lead me to the guillotine.’ A mob of people 
surrounded the cart into which Custine was climbing to go to the scaffold, 
and shouted out, *‘l'o the guillotine! to the guillotine! 1? « I am going 
there, you noisy rabble,” said the old general, “fj am going —can’t you 
have a little patience ?” 

The chorus of one of the songs composed at the Concieryerie was, — 


“ ‘When at the guillotine off my head goes, 
- [ shan’t be more troubled to blow my nose.” 


This is sufficient to prove that Laharpe (when penitent, and apologising 
for his adherence to the Revolution) was wrong in saying, “ that the French 
were singers in all periods of their history, except during the reign of 
terror.’ ‘They not only sang during that epoch, but they even sang in 
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prison, and in all the prisons, and very often they sang couplets composed 
in the short interval between sentence and execution. Pierre Ducorneau, 
Theillard, Hollier, were the first song-writers of the Conciergerie; after 
them, Nicholas Monjourdain wrote to the air of C’est aujour@hui mon jour 
de barbe.” Ducos composed a medley to the airs of  Folies @ Espagne ; je 
ne saurais danser ; Les Guillotines formerly Les Pendus, du Haut en Bas ; 
Marlborough sen va-t-en guerre ; Ou-allez vous, Monsieur 0 Abbé, &c. 

The following are three out of the eight stanzas which Monjourdain com- 
posed the night before his death : — 


“The hour approaches that must see me die ; 

It strikes — death hoarsely calls my name;; 
I have no coward wish the sound to fly, 

No craven terrors shall pronounce my shame ; 
Loyal I die ; my honour is my own — 

But ah! I have to leave my gentle wife, 
Anguished and widowed, desolate, alone, — 

I’ve many reasons to regret thee, life. 


. My glazed eye shall have no power to-morrow 
To kindle at th’ electric spark of thine ; 
Thy eyes, all drowned in the rain of sorrow, 
Will intermit their rays, and cease to shine ; 
Relentless death will freeze this faithful hand, 
Which press’d thee to my fondly throbbing heart, 
Beneath my kiss your heart will not expand — 
’Tis very painful thus from life to part. 


Dear friends, who in a mutual trouble share, 
Let not my sorrow cause your tears to flow, 
My fate in these sad times is nothing rare, 
My road is one that all of you must go. 
With many a joyous trick, and hearty joke, 
While every brain grew dizzy with a laugh, 
My merry friends, my head you've often broke, 
And often split that carcless head in half.” 


The quatrain which Roucher sent to his wife and children with his 
portrait, which Saurée, his prison companion, had just finished, is well 
known: — 


“ Be not surprised, sweet load-stars of my heart ! 
That sorrow o’er my brow its influence threw ; 
For, when the pencil did its skilful part, 
They neared the scaffold, and I thought of you.” 


Therefore, whatever Laharpe may choose to say to the contrary, it is 
evident that they composed verses, and sang them, during the reign of 
terror; that they sang them in the prisons, and even at the foot of the 
scaffold. 

But, frequently, in the full flow of this anomalous joy, this wild and 
feverish recklessness, the accused and the condemned would hurry simul- 
taneously from the table at which many of them were seated for the last 
time, and rush and crowd themselves into the embrasure of a window, to 
hear the drunken voice of a newsman shout, * Here’s a list of the twenty- 
five, thirty, or forty brigands who gained prizes to-day at the lottery of the 
holy guillotine.’ It was thus that the list of the condemned or execuited 
was published in those days. 

It was the custom to keep watch-dogs in all the prisons; at the Con- 
eiergerie there were six of these animals. ‘They were the surest and most 
formidable gaolers, because they never got intoxicated, and were not open 
to bribery, like their biped brethren. Among the six guardians of the 
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Conciergerie, there was a brute remarkable for his size, his strength, and 
sagacity, who was called Ravage, and to whom was intrusted at night the 
superintendence of the large yard. Some of the prisoners had succeeded 
in making a hole through the wall, and there was no impediment to their 
escape but in the vigilance and barking of Ravage. ‘The escape was suc- 
cessful, and Ravage held his tongue ; but next day it was discovered that 
some one had tied an assignat for a hundred sous to his tail, with a label, 
on which was written, “ Ravage’s integrity 1s not proof against an assignat 
of a hundred sous, and a dish of fried sheep’s feet.” Ravage stalked about 
as if on purpose to publish his infamy, but was somewhat disconcerted by 
the crowds that collected round him, and the laughter and hooting that 
assailed him from all quarters. He was let off, it is said, for this disgrace, 
after being locked up for a few hours. 

We have seen with what eager curiosity the prisoners ran to the windows 
to listen to the voices of the criers who sold the proceedings of the police. 
We may imagine that these black catalogues, on account of their vital im- 
portance, did not want buyers. ‘Ihe prisoners sometimes paid fifty, sixty, and 
even as high as 100 francs a sheet. ‘The 9th ‘Thermidor (the day of the fall 
of Robespierre), the evening journal sold for 150 francs, and there was not 
enough for the demand. It would not easily be believed that a printer 
made a profitable speculation by publishing a newspaper which contained 
nothing but a list of the executions, and that he issued ten duodecimo num- 
bers, each containing thirty-two pages. ‘This work is now called by book- 
collectors the “Journal des Guillotines.” We give the title at length, of 
which this is the translation : — . 

“ No. —. 
“ A GENERAL AND VERY EXACT List 


“ Of the names, ages, qualities, and residences of all the conspirators who have been and 
are being condemned to death by the Revolutionary Tribunal, established at Paris by the 
law of the 17th August, 1792, and by the second tribunal, established at Paris, by the law 
of the 10th March, 1793, to judge all the enemies of the country. 

“ Price 15 sous. — A Paris. 
“Sold by the Citizen Marchand, New Gallery, at the Palace Equality ; 
“ Citizen Berthé, Rue Honore, opposite Rue Florentin, 41. ; 
“ Citizen Channaud, Rue Eloi, n. 17., near the Palace ; 
“ and all the booksellers, and dealers in novelties. 
“The second year of the French Republic, — one, indivisible, and imperishable.” 


The first number shows this variation :— 


“ A GENERAL List, AND VERY EXACT, OF ALL THE CONSPIRATORS 


“ Who have been condemned to be guillotined, shot, and blown from the mouths of cannon, 
by sentence of the military commissions established by decree of the National Convention, 
in the /iberated city, formerly called Lyons, the nameless city, formerly Marseilles, Bour- 
deaux, Feurs-aux-Sables, and other cities in Vendée; with their names, surnames, ages, 
qualities, and residences, places of birth, and departments.” 


In brief, this number contains a list of 422 shot, 404 guillotined, and 
28 blown from the cannon’s mouth, at Lyons—in all, 854 executions there : 
at Bourdeaux, 31 guillotined; at Marseilles,59; at TFeurs, guillotined and 
shot, 85. It is to be regretted that the journalist did not continue his 
reckoning for all the departments. Some idea of what the work would have 
been may be formed from the fact, that the political guillotine was established 
and in operation in seventy-five out of the eighty-six departments of France ; 
that 148 popular commissions and revolutionary and military tribunals fur- 
nished materials for the activity of these seventy-five guillotines ; and, in 
short, that the National Convention passed forty-one decrees bearing the 
penaity of death. 
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In our times, when a prospectus appears, it never fails to enlarge upon 
the general want that is felt of the blue, yellow, green, or pink-covered 


periodical, of which it is the precursor. ‘The Journal of the Guillotines was 
heralded after this fashion: — 


“ NoTiceE TO ALL CITIZENS. 

“Tn all republican times and countries, when malevolent persons and the enemies of the 
common-weal have determined to oppose the measures of government, the representatives 
and the magistrates, enjoying the confidence of the people, have taken prudent and revolu- 
tionary measures ; it is in this way that the French republicans have acted towards traitors 
and evil-disposed persons, by delivering them to the sword of the law; and, from the 
beginning of the Revolution to this day, there will be found a general list of the names, 
ages, former rank, and places of residence of the counter-revolutionists who have been con- 
demned to death by the revolutionary tribunal, established at Paris by the law of the 10th 
March, 1793. This interesting list is printed with the greatest care and anxiety to guarantee 
exactness as to the names, ages, former professions, &c. Five numbers have already been 
issued from the press, and they ,will be continued with all celerity, and according to the de- 
spatch of the guillotine. 


“ One number, more or less, will appear every fortnight, according to the number of the 
conspirators sentenced to death.” 


When a journalist of the present day perceives that subscribers do not 
come in quickly, he touches them up after a fashion well-known to the craft, 
admitting certain negligences and errors in the past, but declaring that the 
strictest exactness and zeal shall be displayed in future. ‘There is nothing 


new under the sun; the sanguinary editor of 1793 had something to say 
on this point also: — 


“ As several errors had crept into the first number of our list of the guillotined, arising 
from the too great hurry with which it was prepared ; in order that our sans-culotles readers 
may have nothing to wish in this particular, we have thought it but right to satisfy their 
curiosity by adding, with the most scrupulous exactness, the circumstances, and the day 
when each individual of the infernal band of conspirators rushed headlong into the arms of 
the most useful and most reverend Lady Guillotine. In acknowledgment of our zeal we 
trust that such of our readers as had furnished themselves with our first list, will not be 
offended by the recapitulation of sundry names at the head of this number, because the 
repetition is only owing to a more circumstantial announcement of the ranks, residences, and 
end of the rascally counter-revolutionists.” 


No journal is ever ready to admit the probability of its demise, as it is pain- 
ful to take a decisive leave of one’s readers ; and it is anxious to persuade them 
and itself that the separation is but temporary. When the revolutionary 
tribunal was destroyed amid the universal plaudits of mankind, , the jour- 


nalist waited until a new one should be created, when he would resume his 
occupation. 


“Notice. — The circumstances of the times, and the suspension of the revolutionary 
tribunal, impose upon us the necessity of supplying our subscribers with a supplement to 
the ninth number, as the revolutionary tribunal is no longer in activity, and it would take up 
too much time to give the names of the accomplices of the infamous Robespierre, and the 
traitors of the rebel common-council of Paris, which our subscribers are anxious to receive. 
In our tenth number we promise them a list of the members composing the revolutionary 
tribunal, and the juries, and we also promise that the greatest pains shall be devoted to the 
continuation of our list ; we pledge ourselves, moreover, to give in our succeeding numbers 
an analysis of every individual who has been condemned to death. The price of subscrip- 
tion,” &c. 


We see that the journalist’s style is on a level with the task’ he has im- 
posed on himself. His singular collection is not the least precious of the 
documents of the time. It is a daily register of the revolutionary tribunal, 
and a very exact and detailed one; so much so, that the materials must have 
been supplied by some clerk or officer of the court. From this list of the 


guillotined we have drawn our conclusions, and established the combinations 
of our statistic tables, 
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By THE LATE THoMAs CuApmaAn, Esa@., Exon CoLiecr, OxForp. 


‘We have a melancholy pleasure in introducing to the notice of our readers the poem of “ Staffa,” | 
with the MS. of which we have been favoured throngh the kindness of a friend. The amiable 
author was, by the mysterious dispensation of Providence, removed, in the twenty-first year of 
his age, from this world of sin and sorrow during the time of the cholera, in 1834. In the full 
vigour of youth, endowed with mental powers of no common order, of a lovely natural disposi- 
tion, and having just attained to high honours in the University, beloved by his own family 
and by all who had the happiness of his friendship, he died, leaving for the inexpressible conso- 
lation of his sorrowing relations, that he knew and believed that “ Jesus is the way, the truth, 
and the life.”,* In 1831, Mr. Chapman published at Oxford an edition cf Sir Thomas Browne’s 
“ Religio Medici,” the notes to which evince a depth and subtilty of thought rarely attained by 
so young a student. ‘The writer of this inadequate sketch feels, even at this length of time, 
“tears throng the portals of his heart”” as memory brings the form of the departed fuil upon 
him: for memory is truly a paradise from which man cannot be driven ; it was all that temained 
to our first parents of their perfect state when exiled from Eden ; and it is a sad proof of man’s 
distressful state that he prefers anticipation to recollection,—the one vague, uncertain, and 
turbid, — the other calm, dignified, and ever faithful to his call, to bring back upon the heart 
again the sympathies of the past, by which we seem to share the grave of the beloved one, who, 
in return, revisits and divides our life with us. 


“ For one long dead these tears of sorrow flow, 
Yet still a pensive hope the sadness cheers ; 
Perchance when I am laid in silence low, 
Some thoughtful soul may think on me with tears.” 


Farr smiles the dawn! Unfolding — one by one, 
Bright, varying, hues are heralding the sun, 

Tints of deep crimson flush the eastern gray, 

And night, retiring, freshens into day. 

’Tis morn! ’tis morn! yet still the summer breeze 
Wakes not the mist’s white wreathings on the seas, 
Wafts not to other realms the vagrant cloud 

That wraps yon lone isle in a dewy shroud ; 

Still on the bosom of the waveless deep, 

In Staffa’s bay the winds are lull’d to sleep ; 

No gallant bark unfurls its snowy sails, 

To catch the freshening breath of northern gales ; 
But birds, in “ double beauty” + floating, break 
The mirror’d landscape of the ocean lake ; 

Or, as in air with creaking wings they rise, 
Scream their loud joy above their finny prize ; 
While, high above, tall cliff and sea-worn cave °° 
Frewn stern dominion o’er the smiling wave. 

No velvet verdure clothes yon rocky isle ; 

No sunny woods with emerald foliage smile ; 


* Disabled by a long sickness, which prevented his pursuing the usual preparatory course, he 
yet, relying upon his own natural powers, yielded to the earnest solicitation of his college friends, 
and became a candidate for University honours in the year 1833-34. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, he attained to the honour of second class,— contrary to his own expectation, but not to 
that of the many friends who were able to form a juster estimate of his talents. 


+ “The swans on sweet St. Mary’s lake 
Float double — swan and shadow ! ” — Wordsworth. 
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No blushing rose thy odours, Pestum, breathes, 
Nor purple vine its curling tendrils wreathes : 

A desert rock, where Nature never gave 

A fount to murmur, or a bough to wave ; 

But reigns all sternly, ruggedly sublime, 

Mocks the dark storm, and scorns the threats of Time ; 
Sees, proudly seated on her basalt throne, 

The obedient world her wondrous influence own, 
O’er each lone islet rules with boundless sway, 

And gentlier smiles, as vassal waves obey, — 
There— ’neath no forest’s shade, no dark green pine, 
Rears its proud front yon stately ocean shrine, — 

A glorious fane! by human steps untrod, 

Where Nature hymns her orisons to God! 

Yes! Temple of the Waters! beauty smiles 

And strength is pillared in thy massy isles: 

In graceful curve, light springing from the deep, 
Round the blue bay thy sea-born columns sweep, — 
Here, brightly diamonding some sparry cave ; 

Here, listening to the winds, and brooding o’er the wave. 
What, though nor gilt nor fretted roof be thine, 

No pilgrims bow before thy Gothic shrine, 

No choral hymn in thrilling tones be sung, 

No odorous gum in silver censers swung ; 

To thee a nobler canopy is given — 

The star-gemm’d sky, the azure vault of heaven! 
Still at thy feet while murmuring choir-winds sing, 
Their pearly tribute pilgrim billows fling ; 

For thee the heather’s purple flow’rets bloom ; 

To thee the light breeze wafts their sweet perfume ; 
To thee the beautiful, the mighty bow,— 

Blue skies above, and bluer waves below. 

Though, now, no more sweet Ossian’s mountain song 
Thrills — softly thrills — these lonely rocks among ; 
Though now no more yon clear pellucid pool 
Mirrors the stately form of Fin-macoul ; 

Still, where the gentle heaving of the tide 

Washes yon rock-built cavern’s clustered pride,— 
Where o’er the wave and through the sparkling spray 
The sunbeams woo their undulating way, 

And half reveal each pillar’s base between 

The trees that glitter through the glassy green,— 
The eloquent air, though ages long have fled, 
Breathes with the spirit of the mighty dead! 

Nor deem that grot too lowly for the lord 

Of Selma’s halls, and Morven’s fairy horde ; 

For far within each dark unseen recess 

Glows some bright scene with fairy loveliness : 

And then, whene’er some curious pilgrim’s torch 
Gleams on the walls, or flashes on the porch, 
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Swift kindling with unearthly glory bright, 

Ten thousand diamonds sparkle into light ; 
Softly transparent shines the snowy pile, 

And dazzling beauties deck the mimic aisle. 

Nor fairer rose, at young Aladdin’s call, 

The gem-lit splendours of his magic hall ; 

Nor brighter shone beneath the eastern star 
The marble towers of column’d Chilminar. 

Well might a poet deem that fairy dome 

The crystal palace of some Lapland gnome, 

Or, fancy-led, see bright Valhassa shine 

With all the golden glories of the mine, 

While Thor and Odin high carousals keep, 

And warrior spirits shadowy laurels reap ; 

Or, when the mead-horn crowns the festal board, 
Neglect awhile the visionary sword, 

Listen, all silent, to the scald’s wild strain, 

And live in earthly glory once again. | 
Oh! oft, when lull’d beneath the’silver moon, 
The still waves listen to the night wind’s tune, — 
When gleamy lustres creep along the seas, 
Tracking the fitful motion of the breeze, 

While in wild restless interchange, the bright 
Wins on the shade, — the shade upon the light ;— 
Yes! oft as fancy waves her magic wand 

On Staffa’s sea-beat shore I take my stand, 

In dreamy visions to my wond’ring eyes 

Rock, cave, and bay in moonlight beauty rise, 
And fairy music breathes, and all around 

Floats the soft melting witchery of sound, 

As if, still lingering in the bard’s lov'd cell, 
Rung the wild echoes of his mountain shell.* 
From dreams like these, awake, my soul, awake ! 
Lo! Wonder gazes on the ocean lake, 

And, rapt in admiration, thinks to trace 

How Nature touch’d each column into grace, 
When first the infant islet rear’d his head, 
Warm, and still blushing, from its coral bed. 
Dark was the day, proud Staffa, of thy birth : 
Portentous stillness + brooded o’er the earth ; 
Dim was the “ watery gleam ’’ — no sunny light 
Show’d where the blue wave rippled into white, 
But winds were hush’d ; and then, as far away | 
The lark, all songless, wing’d his silent way, 
While heaved the ocean with volcanic throes, 
Forth from its depths the lava fount arose ; 
Awhile on high its fiery streams it flung, — 
Awhile in air its glowing arches hung, — 
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* There is a cave in Staffa called Glen-au-Vine, or the Musical Cave, the gushing of the water 
from an aperture in the interior being attended with sounds of peculiar melody. 

+ Mr. Lyell, in his work on Geology, assigns a volcanic origin to basalt; a calm, and oftex 
gloomy darkness, are the well-known precursors of a voleanic eruption. 
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Then, as by wizard spell, the sparkling shower 
Became the seal’s lone haunt — the sea-nymph’s sparry bower. 


Long years, since then, of sunshine and of storm 
Have fled, yet failed to mar thy glorious form ; 

Still, in defiance of the tempest’s shock, 

O’er the wide waters frowns thy beetling rock ; 
Still, as of yore, upon thy towery crest 

The eagle, wheeling, seeks his wind-rock’d nest ; 
And still ’tis thine exulting to deride 

The angry lashing of the foaming tide, 

And laugh, thyself uninjured, as decay 

Man’s frail memorials in Iona’s bay.* 

Yet, though thou’rt fair, as when in olden time 

Thy caves first heard the imprison’d waters chime ; 
And though those crumbling ruins but declare 

That pious learning once found shelter there ; 
Though cold the hands that rear’d yon sacred fane, 
Though mute the tongues that hymn’d the hallow’d strain, 
Though but o’er graves unheeded tempests sing, 
To ruined shrines the ivy’s rimglets cling ; 

Yet tremble — hear and tremble! o’er my soul 
Years yet to come in dim fore-shadowing roll. 

And lo! it comes !— it comes ! — that awful morn 
When time shall cease — eternity be born ! 

And thou art nothing ! — yes, thy course is run; 
Thou vanishest like mists before the sun ! 

But in thy sister islands o’er the deep 

The bonds are burst of Death’s chill dreamless sleep — 
The dust is kindling into life — the dead 

Lift from the grave’s cold couch the radiant head — 
The saints arise, in angels’ vestments clad, 

And earth, e’en in its dying hour, is glad ! 
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Or the many unhappy beings who, in the estimation of the vulgar, were 
qualified by age, or infirmity, or loneliness in this world to hold commu- 
nion with beings of another, and who in the earlier periods of our history 
are recorded to have ridden on the wings of the wind—or, astride the night- 
mare or incubus, to have wandered about from parish to parish, blasting the 
corn or the cattle, and casting spells and afflictions over the objects of their 
indiscriminate enmity, — there is scarcely one tradition has not stamped with 
the seal of the most- wretched poverty. Whilst they are said to have possessed 
over all subjugated nature a boundless power —an influence uncontrolled — 


* The ruins of the cathedral in Iona. 
VOL. VII. I 
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rarely was either exercised in support of the first law of nature — self-pre- 
servation. Few of them were there who, from day to day, knew where to 
calculate on their next precarious meal. Yet amongst them were some of a 
superior cast, though the exceptions were rare, — some who, possessing or 
not the unearthly power attributed to them, were far removed by nature 
and qualifications from the ignorant race with whom popular prejudice had 
identified them; and of such was the individual of whom we are about to 
speak. | | 

Dame I'otherby had attained the requisite age, and with it the reputation 
of witchcraft. She was the only remaining member of a once opulent and 
extensive family, whose possessions lay principally over the wide extent of 
Hertfordshire: but in early life much had been sacrificed by her brothers 
in the rage of the Crusades, in which they fell; and her husband and three 
sons were victims to the insurrection of Leicester, and with them went the 
remainder. Alone and desolate, Dame Fotherby saw the ample domains of 
her ancestors in the occupation of foreigners and strangers; and the only 
compensation in her age for the sacrifice of her family and their possessions 
was a slight pension -granted her by Henry III., and a small hovel sur- 
rounded by a garden of some few rods, on the outskirt of the widely extended 
forests which then spread down to the banks of the little river Bulbourne, 
and separated them from Langley, the residence of that monarch, and the 
seat of his court. ‘The humble village of Langley bears no vestiges now of 
the favour in which it was then held; but at the period to which our tale 
refers, the long line of houses whose monotonous aspect is now only occa- 
sionally varied by the rattle of a town-coach, or the heavy drawl of some 
agricultural vehicle, was the scene of merriment and festivity on occasion 


of the birth of a prince, afterwards known as Edward of ‘Langley. By 


some one or other of the visitors or attendants it was little probable that a 
female of Dame Fotherby’s character should pass unvisited; but, secluded 


and uncompromising in her nature, she shunned the public gaze, and, 


aware of the reputation which beset her, endeavoured as much as possible 
to avoid all contact with the world, save in little offices of charity and 
kindness to her still poorer neighbours in sickness or in sorrow, to which 


it is not unlikely that she was indebted for the reputation of one who held 


communion with forbidden things. 


More than usual care had been bestowed upon her education, and even 
as a girl she had excelled in the knowledge of those rude days ; whilst some 
acquaintance with the healing powers of simples, which, in an experience of 
little less than fourscore years, and through the numerous vicissitudes of a 
changing fortune, she had acquired, rendered her an object of reverence 
even to those by whom she was feared. Latterly, another motive had in- 
creased the vigilance of her seclusion. A family to whom, in the decline of 
her falling fortunes, she had been indebted for kindnesses, had fallen them- 
selves upon evil days, and of a numerous race one only child remained. 
Proscribed and hunted down, the refuge which under richer roofs had been 
denied to her she found beneath the humble thatch of Dame Fotherby. 
Years had rolled on, and the unconscious smiling child had become a fine 
girl, in the full bloom of health, and youth, and loveliness; and to preserve 
her from the profane gaze and profaner attempts of the visitors to the adjoining 
palace — to cultivate her intellect, and to enrich her mind with whatever 
resources her own afforded, was the daily task of her aged protector; and 
well were those efforts repaid. ‘To a quick perception and an ardent spirit, 
the young Gertrude added an intenseness of application which seconded the 
efforts of her instructor ; so that long before she had arrived at years of ma- 
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turity she need not have shrunk abashed before the most accomplished 
of the land, though hitherto she had seen little more of mankind than the 
churls by whose hovels their cottage was surrounded. She had been early 
accustomed to embody in song, without the aid of any meretricious ac- 
companiment, the warm imagery of her own pure and unadulterated mind, 
and to pour the effusions of her innocent heart on the evening breeze, or in 
the pale light of the broad silver moon; to sit with the ancient dame beneath 
the latticed portal of her dwelling, where passion-flower and eglantine and 
clematis blended their harmonies of tint and odour, and warble her simple 
ditties. At such times her protector would press her withered hands upon 
her forehead, and whilst she blessed her with all the fervour and energy of 
a parent’s love, almost forgot the sorrows of departed years. Often, in the 
calm of the receding day, as the tones of her voice, now deep and sad, 
‘now light and mounting, floated over the waters, that darkly and slowly and 
silently glided through the valley beneath, has the busy courtier slackened 
his pace, and deemed the voice that of another world. But bright and 
happy as were her days, evil was brooding over her ; and the light heart that 
never knew sorrow but for others, was to be pressed down, yea, even to the 
earth, with its own. Yet her friend forgot not the duty to which she had 
devoted herself; and whether her influence partook or not of earth, so it was 
exercised for good what mattered it ? 

During the festivities which succeeded the birth of another son of England, 
it had been, more than usual, Dame Fotherby’s care to seclude her child, 
as she fondly called her, and the increasing concourse of visitors had 
rendered such seclusion more than ever necessary; still, when all around 
were supposed to have retired, and peace was on the cottage and the fold, 
the exuberance of girlish spirits would burst forth, as was her wont, in 


song. Such was the following, sung in a half-plaintive tone of repening 
melody: — 


i. 


The sun is setting cheerily 
On shrub, and tree, and meadow ; 
The doe, alarmed, goes bounding by, 
Beside his lengthening shadow ; 
Along its course the rivulet 
Goes gliding on in gladness ; 
But I alone am sore beset, 
And half inclined to sadness. 


Il. 


The springtide comes, and nature: wears 
Her gorgeous robe before us ; 

Her course the moon right onward bears 
Along the blue depths o’er us ; 

But I, alas the day! am born 
To selfish sorrows only, — ~ 

Like the nightingale on her single thorn, 
I sing, for I am lonely. 


Ill. 
The eagle soars along his path — 
He seeks his rocky aérie ; 
And e’en the very night-bird hath 
A task that doth not weary. 
Above, below, on earth, in air, 
All living things are joyous ; 
They know no thoughts like those we bear . 
Within us to destroy us. 


-_. 
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IV. 


For I, the giddiest of my race, 
Without or grief or sorrow, 
Weary of the happiest place, 
And dote upon the morrow ; 
But sorrows o’er me may be flung, 
Alas! I do not need’em! 
For what is e’en the heart unwrung 
Without its native freedom ! 


The last murmur of her voice had scarcely died away, when a slight tapping 
was heard at the door. So unusual a sound startled the younger inmate ; 
but Dame Fotherby, whose blood ran in a more even current, expressed no 


_ symptom of alarm, and her calm look re-established Gertrude’s spirit as she 


rose to admit the intruder. He was a youth of apparently eighteen or 
nineteen ; but the flickering blaze of the wood embers on the low hearth 
gave sufficient light to discover that, although the falcon he bore on his 
wrist bespoke him an attendant on the court, his dress was in the extreme 
of the fashion of those days. He slightly apologised for his intrusion, but 
with the air of one who felt a consciousness that he was conferring favour, 
not receiving one; it was done nevertheless with an air of courteousness and 
good breeding, such as in society is never without its effect: but Dame 
Fotherby had seen too much of mankind, and their deceit, and their 
hypocrisy, to be for a moment deluded by a smooth voice, and from the 
moment of her answering him he felt conscious that it was so. He spoke 
with less of confidence, but still with respect. ‘ Unaccustomed to the 
paths, on his return: from St. Alban’s, he had,” he said, “ lost his way, 
and the distant sound of a voice which he had followed had led him to 
their door, and he could not resist the temptation to behold the being from 
whom emanated such sweet melody : he had now only to repeat his apology, | 
and to withdraw.” The lights of the palace, still glimmering onthe 
opposite hill, were pointed out to him; with a courteous inclination of the 
body he turned from the door : they traced his hasty step down the deseent, 
till his figure was lost in the wood that skirted the Bulbourne on either 
margin ; they heard the heavy plashing of his steps as he waded the ford, 
saw him for a moment as he ascended the opposite bank, and he was then 
lost to them. 

Short, however, as had been their interview with the young stranger, the 
susceptible heart of Gertrude already felt his absence; her eye was still 
bent on the spot at which he disappeared. Unaware of the nature of her 
own feelings, her mind was still wandering from her home: still in imagina- 
tion she was beside her visitor, when the hand of her aged monitor, gently 
resting on her arm, recalled her to herself. ‘ Dear Gertrude,” said she, 
“| read in your eye, and in your silence, and in your downcast look, the 
revolution that has taken place in your heart. To recal the past is impossible; 
our only efforts must be directed to guard against evil in the future. You 
know not yet what love is; but you have seen the being whom you could 
love, whom you do love. Nay! dear Gertrude, I blame you not: this 
passion is the curse as it is the delight of youthful hearts, and the kindest 
and the warmest are its most accessible victims. 1 seek not to warn you, 
Gertrude—your own heart will be your defender against evil; but when I 
shall be laid in yon churchyard on the hill you may need a protector. Take,” 
she continued, “ this small amulet; wear it next your heart, and in the hour 
of your extremity break it and fling it to the winds.” 

Gertrude retired to her chamber, but not to her couch; the livelong 
night she sate at her lattice gazing at the distant palace, which she believed 
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to be the abode of him whom she no longer doubted she loved; and even 
when it had ceased to be visible through the utter darkness of the night, 
there she sate, still gazing, abstractedly, in the dreamy consciousness of a 
newly-awakened passion. 

The next day he came not: he had not promised — he had not hinted 
at an intention of so doing, and yet Gertrude was disappointed. ‘The lively 
girl had become grave; her smile was no longer the smile of a tranquil 
spirit; her daily occupations became wearisome, for her thoughts were upon 
him: at length he did come. Weeks passed on, and he became a daily 
visitor. ‘The aged dame forbade him not; but she did not encourage him: 
the energy of her nature seemed at once to have left her, or was it that her 
task on earth was accomplished ?— that she felt it so, and resigned herself 
calmly to the abandonment of her faculties and the extinction of her intel- 
lect? She saw them daily companions wherever retirement and solitude 
were to be found; in the intricacies of the woodland paths, by the windings 
of the river, by moonlight, or when the early sun was rising in the east, 
still they were inseparable. ‘To delight her aged friend was now no longer 
the only object of Gertrude’s songs: and yet she loved her; for when at 
length after a few months she sunk into the grave, her tears were the tears 
of bitterness, and her wailings the agony of an almost broken heart. 

Gertrude wes now alone in the world. ‘The being who professed to love 
her was unknown to her, save as an attendant upon the court. Her own 
simple heart had acknowledged him for its lord; but in the integrity of her 
mind she shrunk from a continued intercourse, which the presence of her 
aged friend had hitherto in a manner sanctified. Besides, she had imagined 
that her lover had become emboldened by the decease of her monitor; he no 
longer stood in awe of that undefinable dignity before which he had shrunk: 
at length he spoke more freely and openly, and when they had parted she 
burst into tears. 

Months had passed away after that last interview, and Gertrude had fled 
from her home: she had felt that the attenttons-of her once humble admirer 
had become persecutions. The memory of her departed friend clung 
heavily unto her; every little neglect to which she felt she had subjected 
her for the man from whom she now fled was returned with accumulated 
force upon her own heart, — and yet she loved him. The contrast of her 
once happy home — happy though so humble —with her present anguish, was 
ever pressing upon her ; the scene of their first meeting, the witness of their 
growing affection, it was lost for ever,—and yet she loved him! The misery, 
and the degradation, and the wretchedness, and the poverty that lay before 
her changed her not; for how single is. the heart of woman when once she 
loves ! 

The London of that day was far different from what it is now: at all times 
miserable enough to the unhappy, though to it how frequently the unhappy 
fly for shelter! But within its walls was then no refuge even in the streets ; 
the beggar fled from their insufferable stench by night, and the precarious 
charity that he received was but a poor compensation for the necessity of 
wading through its filth by day; into many, nay most, daylight scarcely ever 
penetrated, so nearly did the upper stories, each more projecting than that 
beneath it, meet overhead: yet to London had fled the unhappy Gertrude. 
it was not long ere misery had done its worst upon her, save that it had 
not deprived her of her innocence; and, exhausted and hungry, the fragile 
form of the once lovely Gertrude had wandered from the city gates, and 
with her head resting against a bank she lay, and no roof to cover her, on 
the public footpath which crossed a field near where Aldersgate-street now 
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stands. There are always wretches to oppress the wretched, and a rabble 
soon collected to make a mockery of her: she was almost too far gone to 
heed them; but as she raised her languid eye to some two or three figures 
that stood aloof, as though seeking protection, albeit too feeble to ask it, 
that of her oppressor and pursuer struck her amongst them. With the 
little strength that remained she sprang towards him—she clung to 
his knees; by all his sworn affection she conjured him to save her! 
He spurned her from him. The rabble laughed; but still she loved him ! 
At length, — for even in those days people were not permitted to die of 


_ hunger when want was once recognised, — at length the watch interfered. 


At first such was her debility that no expectations of her recovery were 
entertained. There were some sparks of humanity, however, in her jailors; and 
with such attentions as they could afford she sufficiently recovered to under- 
stand the nature of the situation in which she was placed, and she poured 
forth the gratitude of a thankful heart that even i¢ protected her from per- 
secution. Alas! she was deceived. Returning sense was duly intimated to 
him who had brought upon her all this misery; and meek and smiling he 
again came to proffer her the gilded infamy she had already rejected, or to 
taunt her with her wretchedness. She did not reproach him — firm in her 
own uprightness she had measured his love by her own, and for his heart- 
lessness took to herself the shame. Morning came; she was arraigned of 
that crime — then, as it is now, the deadliest and the most unredeemable, — 
poverty. On the bench of her judges sat her accuser, — he, the son of the 
monarch and her lover, was there to accuse her! Her spirit sank within 
her,'— she bowed her head and spoke not: she could not answer him; yet, 
not even whilst they were bearing her off to imprisonment, was her affection 
wholly subdued. At its conclusion, with a heavy heart, but with’ renovated 
strength, she bent her steps to the scenes of her childhood: she shrunk from 
the great city. But she was now chastened by affliction — if that which was 


- pure could be rendered more so, and could look upon the past with less of 


passion, upon the future with more of hope. But the cottage which had 
sheltered her infancy and her girlhood was a seared and blackened ruin, — 
fire had been upon it; the garden too was destroyed, and not a vestige of 
humanity remained. Her heart at once told her who had done this, and 
she loved him no longer! She had borne the death of hope,—the neglect, the 
scorn of him she loved, his insult and contumely; but “ this was striking at 
the root of all her little affections!” It recalled her scattered senses, and she 
felt new strength. Then, for the first time, she recollected the amulet her 
protector had given her. She no longer appeared to need it; but, in fulfil- 
ment of the instruction given when she received it, she broke it and flung 
it to the winds. A moment’s dizziness passed over her brain, and the 
garden was no longer a desert; the morning sun was shining brightly upon 
her; the lattice, the flowers, the portico, all were the same; and, turning 
round, she flung herself into the arms of her aged smiling protector. 

The events of months had crowded themselves into the lapse of a single 
night; and whatever power she had exercised, the aged dame saw effectually 
checked the rising passion which her age and experience had taught her 
could only end in shame and sorrow. 


R.E.B.. 
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THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE; 


THE COCK AND THE FOX. 


Moavernised from Chaucer, 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 





PROLOGUE. 


“Ho!” quoth the Knight, “good sir, no more of this ; 
What you have said is quite enough, I wis, 

And e’en too much — for a little heaviness 

Is more than pleasant to most folks, [ guess. 

And as for me, it pains me much to hear, 

When men have been in mighty wealth and cheer, 
How they have fallen down to misery ; 

But, on the contrary, ‘tis joy to see 

A man who hath been long in poor estate 

Climb- up on high, and wax right fortunate, 

And there abideth in prosperity : 

Such things are gladsome, so it seems to me, 

And of such gladsome things ’tis good to tell!” 


* Yea!” quoth our Host, “ and by St. Paul’s great bell, 
You say right true; this Monk hath spoken loud : 
He told how fortune cover’d with a cloud 
I know not who,—a dreary tragedy, 

Painful to hear. It is no remedy, 

How much soe’er we sorrow or complain, 

For what is done — it is a waste of pain, 

As you have said, to talk of heaviness ; 

And so, my good Sir Monk, no more of this. 
Your tale distresseth all this company — 

Such talking is not worth a butterfly, 

Jor in it there is neither sport nor game : : 
Therefore, Sir Monk, Dan Percy, by your name, 
I pray you heartily tell us something else — 
For, wer’t not for the clinking of your bells, 
That on your bridle hang on every side, 

sy every martyr that for faith hath died 

I should ere this have fallen down asleep, 

Altho’ the slough had been never so deep : 
Then. had your story all been told in vain ; 

For certainly, as learned clerks complain, 

That when a preacher hath no audience, 
It is a waste to speak his eloquence : 
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And well I wot the substance is in me, 

If any thing shall well reported be. 

So, good Sir Monk, of hunting speak, I pray. | 

“ Nay,” quoth this Monk, “I have no wish to play :— 
Now let another tell, since I have told.” 


Then spake our Host, with speech right rough and bold 
And shouted out to the Nun’s Priest anon, — 
« Come near, thou priest — come hither, thou Sir John, 
Tell us something that may our hearts make glad, — 
Be blithe, tho’ riding on a sorry jade. 
What tho’ thy horse be both so foul and lean, 
If he will serve thee, care not thou a bean: 
Look that thine heart beat merry at thy side.” 
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“Yea, Host,” quoth he, “ so might I go or ride: 
If I’m not merry you will doubtless chide.” 
And then his tale he openeth anon, 
And told to us— yea, unto every one, 
This gentle priest, this goodly man, Sir John. 
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' THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. 


A widow poor, and bent with age, I wot, 

Was whilome dwelling in a little cot, 

Beside a grove, within a rustic dale. 

This widow, of the which I tell my tae, 

In cheerful patience led a simple life, 
‘Since that sad day when she was last a wife. 
Tho’ little was her cattle and her rent, 

By husbanding the little Heaven had sent 

She kept two daughters and herself content. 
Her little farm was only three large sows, 

An ewe called Molly, and three ruddy cows. 
Full sooty was her chamber and her hall, 

In which she ate her meal, and ’twas but small 
Seldom was plenty on her table seen, 

And without sauce her appetite was keen. 

No dainty morsels pass’d adown her throat, 
Her diet was accordant to her cot; 

Repletion never made her sick and ill — 

A temperate diet was her physic still. 

With exercise and ease of heart and mind, 

No gout forbad her dancing, if inclined : 

No apoplexy ever smote her head, — 

She drank no wine, neither of white nor red. 
Her board was mostly served with white and black, 
Milk and brown bread, in which she found no lack ; 
With bacon, and sometimes an egg or two, — 
For she was, as it were, right poor I trow. 
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A yard she had, enclosed:all about 
With sticks, and also a dry ditch without, ‘ 
In which she had a cock, hight Chanticleer, 
Who in the land of crowing had no peer: 
His voice was louder than the organ’s swell 
On mass days, when the church is crowded well ; 
And surer was the crowing of this cock 
Than is a dial or an abbey clock. 
He seem’d by nature to be told the time 
Of each ascension in the solar clime ; 
For when fifteen degrees were well ascended, 
He crow’d so true it could not be amended. 
His comb, embattled like a castle wall, 
Was redder than fine coral ; and withal 
His bill was black, and shone like glossy jet ; 
His legs were, azure azure were his feet ; 
His nails were white like lilies to behold, 
And all his plumage shone like burning gold. 


’ 


This gentle cock had for his joy and glee 
Seven faithful hens, who loved him tenderly : 
His sisters and his paramours they were, 

And wondrous like to him in shape and air : 

Of which the brightest feather’d in the throat 
Was his fair sister, sweet Dame Partelote. 
Courteous she was, discreet and debonaire, 
And gentle-like, and bore herself so fair 
Towards him, that since she was but seven days old 
She truly had the generous heart in hold 

Of Chanticleer, well lock’d in every limb, 

He loved her so, that it was bliss to him: 

And it was such a joy to hear them sing, 
When the bright sun his upward rays ’gan fling, 
In sweet accord, “ My joy is in the land;” 

For in those days, as I can understand, 

The very birds and beasts both sung and spoke. 


It so befel that as the morning broke, 
As Chanticleer among his fair wives all 
Was roosting on his perch within the hall, 
While next him sat his fair wife Partelote, 
That he began to groan loud in his throat, 
Like to a man who is a-dreaming sore ; 
And when that Partelote thus heard him roar 
She was aghast, and said, with piteous sigh, 
“ What maketh you thus moan so dreadfully ? 
Thou art a very sleeper, —fie for shame! ” 
He answer’d, and said thus, — “ My gentle dame, 
I pray you that in grief you take it not: 
I dream’d of mischief and of pain, I wot ; 


And even now my heart pants loud with fright ; — 
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Now, troth!” quoth he, “I trust all will be right 
And that I shall be kept both safe and sound. | 


“I dreamt that I was roaming all around 
The yard we live in, when, behold! I saw 
A beast like to a hound, with hungry jaw ; 
And he, upon a sudden, made a spring, 
And very nearly caught me by the wing, 
So that I deem’d myself already dead. 
His colour was between a yellow and a red; 
His tail was tufted, and his ears were black, 
Unlike the colour of his breast and back ; 
His snout was small, right savage glow’d his eye, 
So that his look with fright near made me die. 
This, doubtless, caused my groans,” quoth Chanticleer. 








‘«‘ Fie on you,” quoth she, “that your heart should fear ! 
Alas, thou heartless! By the powers above 
You now have lost my heart, and all my love! 
I cannot love a coward by my faith! 
For, certes, this is what each woman saith — 
We all desire, if such a thing can be, 
To have a husband hardy, wise, and free, 
And secret, and no niggard, nor a fool, 
And one that’s not aghast at every tool, 
Nor yet a vaunter, — by the powers above ! 
How dare you, for shame’s sake, say to your love, 
That anything can make your heart afraid ? 
Hast thou no manly heart, and yet a beard ? 
Alas! and are you at a dream aghast ? 
Dreams are but vanity, and soon are past ; 
For dreams spring from repletion, likewise some 
From our complexion and disquiet come, 
When humours are abundant in a wight. 
Certes the dream which you have had this night 
Comes from a superfluity of feeding, 
And from your uncheck’d choler and high breeding ; 
For this engenders dreams within the head 
Of arrows, and of fire with flames all red — 
Of scarlet beasts that bite at one and all — . 
Of contests — and of wasps, both great and small ; 
Just as the humour of his melancholy 
Causeth a man to cry in sleep for folly, 
For fear of bulls and bears, both brown and black, 
Or that the very devil ’s at his back. 
Of other humours I could tell also, 
That work a man in dreaming mickle woe ; 
But these I'll pass as briefly as I can. 
Lo, Cato’s self, that was so wise a man, 
Said he not thus, ‘ There is no truth in dreams ? 
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“« Now, sir,” quoth she, “when we fly off these beams, 
Pray take some laxative for your relief, 
For this advice of mine may save much grief. 
I counsel you the best, I you assure, 
So will you melancholy and choler cure. 
So purge you; and that you may never tarry, ~ 
As there’s in this town no apothecary, 
[ shall myself two herbs prescribe, which will 
Soon heal you, therefore profit by my skill : 
And in this very yard the herbs I ’Il find, 
Which have their proper healing powers by kind: — 
One virtue hath beneath, and one above ; 
So, prithee, in the name of heavenly love 
Forget them not, for your complexion grows 
Most choleric as Phebus nearer glows 
In the ascension ; then your humours hot 
Do burn so high that I would lay a groat 
That it will in a fever terminate, 
Or else an ague, when all aid’s too late. 


“ Now for a day or so I recommend 
Some little worms, which as digestives tend ; 
Then laxatives of laurel, centaurie, 
Or else of hellebore, which grows hard by,— 
Of caterpuce, or the guitre berry 
Of the herb ivy, evergreen and merry ; 
And pick them as they grow, and eat away, — 
Your father’s son will soon again be gay, 
Nor care for silly dreams by night or day.” 


“Madame,” quoth he, “ gramercy of your lore, 
I trust you have, or mean to say no more. 
But as to Cato, whose renowned name 
Seems to stand high for wisdom in his fame, 
Though he no reverence had for dreams, I own, 
Yet there are others who are better known 
Than even Cato, and of greater fame 
Than he e’er had, or e’er can hope to claim : 
These in our ancient volumes may be read, 
And stoutly contradict what Cato said, 
And prove upon most sage experience 
That dreams should be received with reverence 
Vor they foretell our joys and sorrows here, 
As well as those that wait on us elsewhere : 
But it requires small argument, I ween, 
Since every day its marvellous truth is seen. 
And if I further go to prove indeed, — 


‘¢ One of the greatest authors that men read 
Saith thus, — that on a time two travellers went 
Upon a pilgrimage with like intent : 

And thus it hap’d, that in a certain town 
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They came unto —a place of no renown; 
But being market time, the place, I say, 

So crowded was upon this certain day, 
That lodging none, e’en in a cot, they might 
Together find, though for a single.night : 
So that to part at length they both agreed, 
To try how each alone might best succeed. 
And now their fortune in this wise did fall, 
That one of them was lodged within a stall 
Far in a yard, where sheep and oxen fed ; 
The other friend had a far better bed, 

And was well lodged: it was his fortune so, 
And Lady Fortune governs all below. 


“ It so befel that long ere it was day 
He had a dream, as he in slumber lay, 
How that his fellow-traveller ’gan to call, 
And said, ‘ Alas! within an oxen stall 
This night shall I be murder’d where I lie ! 
Now help me, O dear brother, or I die ! 
And with all speed, O come to me!’ he said. 


“ This man then started bolt upright in bed ; 
But when he’d shook his sleep off, turn’d again, 
And said, ‘’Tis but a dream, and dreams are vain ! 
For, like to you, he thought them vanity. 


Now twice within his slumber thus dream’d he. 


“ And lo! he dream’d this dreadful dream again. 
His friend then came, and said, ‘I now am slain! 
Behold my bloody wounds, how deep and wide! 
Arise up early in the morrow tide, 

And at the west gate of the town,’ quoth he, 
‘A cartfull of manure there thou shalt see, 
In which my murder’d body will be hid : 
Arrest this cartfull boldly as I bid. 

The murderers kill’d me to obtain my gold.’ 
Then the poor ghost the story fully told, 
With a right piteous face, and pale of hue: 
And, trust me well, his dream was found too true ; 
For on the morrow, soon as it was day, 

He went to where his fellow-traveller lay ; 
And when he came unto the oxen stall, 

Full loudly on his friend began to call. 


“ The hostler answer’d him, and said, ‘ Anon 
Your fellow-traveller, good sir, has gone. 
Soon as the morning came he left this place.’ 
And now his friend turn’d ashy pale of face, 
Thinking upon his dream; and turning fast, 
Went to the west gate of the town in haste. 
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There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found 
Full of manure to fertilise the ground ; 

Then with a hardy heart he ’gan to cry, 

‘ Vengeance and justice on this felony ! 

For lo! my friend has murder’d been this night ; 
And in this cart he lieth, gaping upright ! 

I call on those who rule this town,’ he said — 

‘I call for justice on the murderer’s head ! 
Alas! alas! my friend here lieth slain !’— 


“ But little more does to this tale pertain. 
The people start out, and cast the cart to ground, 
And in the middle of the dung they found 
The dead pale man that murder’d was all new. 


“<Q, blissful God! that art so good and true, 
How dost thou make the murder’d rise alway ! 
Murder will out, that see we day by day. 
Abomination, loathsome murder is 
To God, who is so just and wise in this, 

That he will ne’er unpunish’d let it be : 
Though it abide a year, or two, or three, 
Murder will out — ah, benedicite ! 


‘«« Now right anon the officers pursue 
The wicked carter, and the hostler too; 
And tortured them full sore in every limb, 
Till they at last confess’d they murder’d him: 
Then forth they took them to the prison gate, 
And both were hanged by the neck full straight. 


“‘ Here may you see that some dreams are to dread ; 
And, certes, in the same book have I read, 
Right in the very chapter after this,’ 
(1 lie not, by my hopes of joy and bliss !) 
Two men that would have passéd over sea, 
For a certain cause, into a far countrée, 
Had not the wind been fierce and contrary :— — 
This made them in a merry town abide, 
That stood full pleasant on the haven’s side ; 
But on a day, against the eventide, 
The wind ’gan change, and blew right as they list. 
Jolly and glad they went unto their rest, 
And meant full early in the day to sail : — 
But listen now to this most wondrous tale. 


“It chanced to one, as he a-sleeping lay, 
He had a marvellous dream against the day ; 
He dream’d a man was standing at his side, 
Commanding sternly that he should abide ; 
And said to him, ‘If you to-morrow sail, 
Thou shalt be drown’d!’— but let me end my tale. 
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‘¢ He woke, and told his fellow-traveller 
What he had dream’d, and urged him to defer 
His voyage, and for one day more abide. 
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“ His friend, that was a-lying by his side, 
’Gan for to laugh, and mock’d at him full fast. 
‘No dream,’ quoth he, ‘can make my heart aghast, 
That I from any voyage should withdraw ; 
I do not care for any dream a straw, 
Yor dreams are nought but vanity and japes : 
Men dream all day of owls, and bats, and apes, 
And also dream of sundry things withal 
That never were, nor are, nor ever shall. 
But, since I see that thou wilt here abide, 
And thus so foolishly neglect the tide, 
Full soon you'll rue it — and so, friend, good day.’ 
And thus he took his leave, and went his way. 
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“ But ere that he had half his voyage sail’d, 
I know not how, but a misfortune ail’d; 
For of a sudden the ship’s bottom rent, 
And ship and crew beneath the waters went, 
In sight of many other ships beside, 
That had sail’d with them at the self-same tide : 
And therefore, gentle dame, so dear to me, 
By these examples you may plainly see 
That no man should be reckless of his dream, 
Howe’er unlikely and absurd it seem, 
For many a dream foretels something to drede. 
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«“ Lo! in the Life of Saint Kenelm, I read, | 
That was Kenulphus’ son, the noble king 
Of Mercenrick, how Kenelm dream’d a thing — - 
He dream’d that he was murder’d on a day ; 
And to his nurse he told his dreams alway, 
And she expounded the whole dream, and said 
That he must ever some foul treason dread. 
And true it was, for when but seven years old 
Murder’d he was — few dreams he therefore told. 
And much I wish that you had read as well 
As I have done the legend that I tell. 
I tell you, therefore, dear dame Partelote, 
That if you read Macrobius, who wrote 
The vision of the worthy Scipio, 
In Africa, there you will find, I trow, 
That he affirmeth and proves dreams to be 
Warnings of things which men hereafter see : 
And, furthermore, I pray that you look well 
In the Old. Testament, that Daniel 
Held not a vision to be vanity. 
Read eke of Joseph — there again you'll see 
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If dreams be not sometimes (I say not all) 
Warning of things which shall hereafter fall. 

And look at Egypt’s sovran, Pharaoh, — lo ! 

His baker and his butler, there you'll know 
Whether or no they felt the truth of dreams : 
And whosoe’er will read of other realms 

May learn of dreams full many a wondrous thing. 


“Lo! Croesus, who was Lydia’s wealthy king, 
Dreaméd he not he sat upon a tree, 
Which signified that he should hangéd be ? 
And fair Andromache, brave Hector’s wife, 
The day before that Hector lost his life, 
She dream’d, we read, that on that very night 
How that great Hector should be slain in fight, 
If on that day he to the battle went. 
She warn’d him, but, alas ! could not prevent — 
For fate impell’d — he rush’d into the plain, 
And by the Greek Achilles he was slain. 


“ But this sad tale is far too long to tell ; 
And, as ’tis morn, on it I will not dwell : 
Shortly, I say, that my conclusion is, 

This dream of mine foretels some woe I wis — 
All history proves it so; and furthermore 

I hold your herbs and medicines in no store, 
For they are venomous, if I have wit: 

I them defy — I love them never a bit. ~~ 

But let me speak of mirth, and stint all this, 
My faithful Partelote, and enjoy the bliss 

I havein you, whom God sent in his grace ; 
For when I see the beauty of your face, 

And see the scarlet red about your eye, 

It makes my sorrow in my pleasure die — 

For this is true that ‘ In principio 

Mulier est hominis confusio.’ : 
(Madam, the meaning of this Latin is, 

‘That woman is man’s only joy and bliss.) — 
For when I feel your warm soft side at night, 

I am so full of solace and delight, 

That I defy both vision —: yea, and dream !” 


And with that word he flew down from the beam, 

For it was day, and also his hens all ; 

And with a chuck he them began to call, 
For he had found a grain o’ corn in the yard. 

tegal he felt, — he was no more afeard, 

But, like a lion, gazed he o’er the ground, 

And on his toes he roameth all around, 

And scarcely deign’d to set his foot to ground : 

He chucketh when that he a corn hath found, 

And to him quickly run his fair wives all. 
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Thus, royal as a prince is in his hall, 
Leave I within his pasture Chanticleer : — 
And now you shall his strange adventure hear. 


When that the month in which the world began, 
Call’d March, the season when God first made man, 
Was just complete, and passéd were also, 
Since March had ended, thirty days and two, 
It fell that Chanticleer, in all his pride, 

His seven wives a-walking by his side, 

Cast his keen eyes to look upon the sun, 
That in the sign of Taurus had well run 
Twenty degrees and one, and somewhat more : 
He knew by instinct, and no other lore, 

That it was prime, and crew right lustily. 

“ The sun,” said he, “is climbed up on high 
Twenty degrees and one, and more I wis; 
Dear Madame Partelote, my heart’s fair bliss, 
Pray hearken how these blissful birds do sing, 
And see the fresh flowers in their blossoming : 
My heart is full of revel and delight!” 

But woe fell on him soon — ah, hapless wight ! 
Even the latter end of joy is woe, 

And worldly happiness soon flies I trow ! 
And if a poet had the time to write 

A chronicle on this sad truth, he might 
Remark this sovereign notabilitie ! 


Now, every wise man, let him list to me ; 
This story is as true, I undertake, 
As the famed book of Launcelot du Lake, 
That women in much reverence hold I ween: — 
Now will I turn to this my tale again. 


A dog-fox, full of sly iniquity, 
That in a grove had lived of years just three, 
Had fed his hope to seize this gallant creature, 
Out of the very blood-thirstiness of nature. 
And therefore hid himself where Chanticleer 
Was wont, with all his seven wives, to repair ; 
And in a bed of worts death-still he lay 
Till it was near the middle of the day, 
Waiting his time on Chanticleer to, fall — 
As gladly do these homicide wretches all, 
That lie in wait to murder honest men. 


O thou false traitor lurking in thy den! 
Thou new Iscariot! thou vile Genelon ! 
Thou false dissembler! and thou Greek Sinon, 
That broughtest Troy all utterly to sorrow ! 
O Chanticleer ! accursed be the morrow, 
That thou into the yard flew off the beams! 
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Full well thou wast forewarned by thy dreams, 
That the next day was perilous to thee — 

But that which God above foredooms must be ! 
That’s the opinion of most learned clerks, it 
As may be clearly gather’d from their works : 
Tho’ even doctors quarrel in the schools, 

And prove each other clearly to be fools: 

But this has been the case with many a man, 

I cannot bolt this matter to the bran, 

As can the holy doctor Augustin, 

Boéthius, or the Bishop Bradwardine, 

Whether that God above, by his foreknowing, 
Compelleth me perforce unto the doing, 
(Called by some simple necessity) 

Or else if a free choice be granted me, 

To do this very thing, or do it not, 

Tho’ God foredooms it — this is hard, I wot! 
Or if his prescience has no power at ail, 

But by necessity conditional. — 

But I will not discuss these doctrines here : 
My tale is of a cock, as ye shail hear, 

That took the counsel of his wife (oh, sorrow !) 
To walk about the yard upon the morrow, 
After this boding dream, as I have told — 

Ah! woman’s counsel brought us first to woe, 
And made Sire Adam from Eden to go. 

There lived he merry and full well at ease, — 
Mistake me not, I never will displease 

The gentle ladies, whosoe’er may blame— 

I'll pass them over, they are not my game ! 
Read authors, where they on such matters dwell, 
And what they say about them, ponder well: 
These are the cock’s reflections and not mine, — 
I honour women, deeming them divine. 


Fair in the sand, to bathe her merrily, 
Lies Partelote, and all her sisters by, 
Against the Sun, and Chanticleer so free 
Sang merrier than the mermaid in the sea, 
For Phisiologus proveth clear 
Their song is most delicious to the ear. 


It so befell, that as he cast his eye 
Among the worts upon a butterfly, 
That he descried the fox that lay full low ; 
Then he began full lustily to crow, 
And cried anon “ Cok! Cok!” and up did start, 
Like to a man who had a trembling heart, 
For naturally a beast desires to flee 
From his opponent, if he should one see, 


Tho’ it before has never met his eye. 
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This Chanticleer, when he ’gan him espie, 
He would have fled, but that the fox anon 
Said, “‘ Gentle Sir, alas! what have I done ? 
Be not afraid of me, who am your friend, 
For, certes ! I were worse than any fiend 
If I would harm you, or do villany — 
I have not come your secrets to espie: 
The only cause that did me hither bring 
Was truly, Chanticleer, to hear you sing, 
For God to you as fair a voice hath given 
As any angel hath that is in Heaven ; 
And you show finer feeling when you sing 
Than did Boéthius or the Psalmist King. 
My lord, your father (God his soul now bless), - 
And eke your mother in her gentleness, 
Hath in my house oft been, to my great ease, 
And you, good Sir, I only wish to please : 
But when men speak of singing, I will say 
(So might my eyes ne’er see again the day) 
That saving you, I ne’er heard voice to sing 
As did your father’s in the morning ring : 
Certes! it was of heart all that he sung ; | 
And for to make his voice more clear and strong, 
He would so strain himself, that both his eyes 
Were nearly closed, so loud and shrill his cries: 
And eke he stood on tip-toe there withal, 
And stretch’d his bright neck forth so long and small. 
He was of nice discretion, Sir, also — 
There none was like him, search you high and low ; 
So that in song and wisdom he did pass 
All men —and I have read in Dan Burnel, 
Among his verses, how there was a cock, 
Because that'a priest’s son gave him a knock 
Upon his leg, when he was young and nice, 
He made this priest to lose his benefice. 
But, certes ! there is no comparison 
Between the wisdom and discretion shown 
By your good father and the other one. 
Now sing you, Sir, I pray, if but one tone — 
Let’s see, can you your father counterfeit ? ” 


Then Chanticleer began his wings to beat, 
Like to a man that could not treason spy, 
He was so ravish’d with his flattery. 


Alas! my lords, there ’s many a flatterer 
About your courts whose voices ye prefer, 
Ye so deceived are, by my true faith, 

Than he who truly all good counsel saith: 
Read the Ecclesiast, on flattery, 
Beware, my lords, of subtle treachery. 
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This Chanticleer stood high upon his toes, 
And stretch’d his neck, and held his eyes full close, 
And ’gan to crow aloud right lustily : 
Dan Russel, the sly fox, then suddenly 
Seized by the throat the cock, who crowing stood, 
And bore him on his back towards the wood, 
For as yet no man this sly old fox pursued. 


O destiny, that may’st not be eschew'd! 
Alas! that Chanticleer flew off the beams! 
Alas! his wife believed not in dreams! 
And on a Friday happen’d this mischance ! 


O Venus, gentle goddess of pleasaunce, 
Since that thy servant was this Chanticleer, 
And in thy service was so true and dear, 
More for delight than worlds to multiply, 
Why wilt thou let him on thine own day die ? 


Godfrey dear, my master sovereign, 
That when thy loved and worthy king was slain, 
The valiant Richard, moan’d his death so sore, 
Why have I not thy science and thy lore, 
To chide this luckless Friday as did ye ? 
(For on a Friday, also, slain was he !) 
Then would I show you how I could complain 
For Chanticleer’s sad fate, and for his pain. 


Certes, such moans and cries so terrible 
Were never made when mighty Ilion fell, 
And Pyrrhus, with a heart to pity sear’d, 
Caught grey-hair’d Priam by his kingly beard, 
And slew him — (as by Virgil it is said) — 
Certes, at this the Trojan dames ne’er made 
Such lamentation for their monarch dear 
As made the hens for hapless Chanticleer ! 
First Partelote scream’d with voice so shrilly clear, 
And louder far than Asdrubal’s fair wife, 
When her undaunted husband lost his life, 
And when the Romans had laid Carthage low. 
She was so full of torment and of woe, 
That she at once into the flames did start, 
And burnt herself to death with steadfast heart. 
Certes, not louder cried the senators’ wives, 
When all their noble husbands lost their lives, 
Slain by the cruel Nero, barbarously — 
Right so these woeful hens began to cry! 
But now my story to an end draws nigh. 


This aged widow, and her daughters two 
Heard these hens cry and make this noisy woe, 
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And out of doors they quickly start anon, 

And saw the fox towards the wood has gone, 
Bearing upon his back the cock away: 

Forth shout they all, “ Harow and wala-wa! — 
Aha! the fox!”— and after him they ran ; 
And then with sticks and staves full many a man : — 
Ran Coll the dog, and Talbot and Garland, 

And Malkin, with her distaff in her hand — 

Ran cow and calf, and eke the very hogs, 

So frighten’d were they of the barking dogs, 

And shouting of the men, and women eke, 

They ran so fast, they thought their hearts would break : 
And yell’d they did, as do the fiends in hell — 

The ducks cried out, as tho’ men would them kill. 

The screaming geese for fear flew o’er the trees, 

Out of the hive there came the swarm of bees: 

So hideous was the noise — ah / benedicité / 

Certes, Jack Straw and all his rookery 

Never made shouts one half so loud and shrill, 

When that they would some covetous Fleming kill, 

As was this morning made after the fox :— 

Some brought out beams of brass and eke of box, 

And some brought trumpets, on the which they blew, 
And therewithal they made a halla-baloo, 

So loud, it seem’d as tho’ the heavens would fall. 





























And now, good men, I pray you hearken all, 
And see how fortune turneth suddenly, 

The hope and pride of any enemy! 

‘The cock that lay upon the fox’s back, 

In fear and dread, unto his captor spake, 

And said, “ Good Sir, I would, if I were you, 
Turn round and speak to them who now pursue, 
And tell them plainly —‘ Ye proud churls all, 
A very pestilence upon you fall : 

Now I am come close to the green wood’s side, 
Maugre your noise, the cock shall here abide ; 
Him will I kill and eat, and that anon.’ ” 





















The fox then said, “ I’ faith it shall be done.” 
But as he spoke the words, all suddenly 

The cock broke from his mouth right cleverly, 
And high upon a tree he flew anon. 








And when the fox saw that the cock was gone, 
“ Alas!” quoth he, “ O Chanticleer, alas ! 

I have, I own, shown you but little grace 

In that I made you feel in some affright, 

And caught you not so gently as I might: 

But, Sir, I did it with no bad intent ; 

Come down, and I will tell you what I meant — 
E will explain it all, Heaven help me so!” 
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“ Nay then,” quoth he, “I shrew us both, I trow, 
And first I shrew myself, both blood and bones, 
If you beguile me oftener than once. 
Thou shalt no more, through thy sly flattery, 
Persuade me to sing loud and shut my eye, 
For he that shutteth eye when he should see, 
And wilfully, a fool he'll ever be !” 


“Nay,” quoth the fox, “ but Heaven give him mischance, 
That is so indiscreet in governance, 
That jangleth when that he should hold his peace.” 


Lo! what it is to have a knave o’erreach ' 
With idle words, and trust a flattering story : 
But ye who hold this tale an allegory, 

As of a fox, a cock, or eke a hen, 

Take the morality thereof, good men, 

For Saint Paul saith, that “all that written is 
For our instruction.” This is true I wis— 
So take the corn and let the chaff be still. 


And now, good Lord, if that it be thy will, 
As we may read, so make us all good men, 
And bring us to thy holy bliss. — Amen! 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH ALLIANCE. 
Part II. 


Havine glanced at the general effects and changes produced by modern civil- 
isation in Europe, that is, that genus or species of civilisation produced by 
the spread of mind and knowledge, and having alluded to the union it has 
formed between nations, and the new progress in which we are hurried on 
by its new processes, let us from the mediate come to the immediate object 
of our article, and try to answer those questions already laid down, or, in 
other words, try to examine, first, the nature of our alliance with France — 
what it has been, and what it now is; secondly, how far it has a right now 
to be broken, or in what degree has provocation been exhibited on either 
side ; and thirdly, how far is it worth our interest to conciliate and even to 
concede for the sake of such alliance. 

In entering, however, on the first of these divisions, it is very evident 
that an embarrassment presents itself at once, unless we revert to the point 
from which we started, and that in order to do justice to that peculiar kind 
of relationship which now connects us with our neighbours, we must again 
look at that complicated condition that now marks society in general. ‘This 
state of society is perplexing every way, both abroad and at home; in pro- 
portion as it has united us in one way, has it disunited us in another; by 
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bringing into the field new combinations, it has produced new competitions ; 
by uniting large masses of nations, it has disunited smaller communities; 
by having peace in one way, we seem to have war in another; and thus we 
go on mingling and moving inakind of concordia discors, where extremes 
so often meet, and where the most extraordinary anomalies often appear. 

Now, from all this state of things, a state brought about by our new 
march of civilisation — that is, our new march of mind — Mind which, like 
the fabled monster, is ever producing and devouring — Mind, whose creations 
crowd on us as we advance, though still trampled down, and thus becoming 
equally a conservative and a destructive — Mind which, by a similar law to 
that of matter, gives out as it were its decomposed elements to give new 
forms to other beings; from all this state of things arises of course that 
strange embarrassment now exhibited at home — that strange net-work of 
alliances which nations have formed abroad (net-work in which, instead of 
the meshes being distinct, each mesh seems reticulated within itself or 
ramifying with the other) ; ; and, in short, that general entanglement of the 
entire social frame, in which it is so difficult to lay down the exact principle 
of right or wrong — to lay down any thing like fixed international law, or 
to say how far positively, negatively, or comparatively, we have ill-treated 
each other. 

Of old the distinction between rulers and people was clear, defined, 
and simple. We knew what these rulers were, we knew how far their 
powers extended, how far they could go, and we knew just as well how far 
the people had a right to submit. In these “ good old days” the state was 
a parent, so was the church; parental protection was all we wanted, for in 
knowledge we were children. ‘This lasted its time —we all agreed very 
well under such — we knew nothing better, and, in many cases, our rulers 
knew no better themselves: let us not despise these times, let us mark them 
as periods of history ; society has its states, its stages, its stations ; so has know- 
Jedge, so has civilisation ; for what is society but the expression of those forms 
which such knowledge and civilisation have impressed on it. Before we blame 
those Feudal ages, before we hurl those bombs of execration against it, of 


. . 5, 
which our present age supplies the battery, let us look as far forward as 


backward, and think what our posterity may judge of us. 

But in those days, although so well agreed and united with each other at 
home, we were just the reverse abroad ; and the nearer that nations were, 
the more inclined they seemed to quar rel. Now the cause of all this was 
obvi ious, viz. that civilisation was quite a different principle fram what it 
now is, or what it afterwards became; that mind, instead of being mixed 
and diffused, was generally confined to the rulers themselves: and that 
therefore, in strictness, there was no people, such as we now use that 
term — no people but what were in reality serfs. ‘This gradually declined ; 
lights came gradually on; new lights produced new liberties, and new 
liberties produced new laws: in short, knowledge now became more or less 
a new power; it diminished the distance between rulers and people; it 
softened the dictates and decrees of despotism; it broke down those stern 
fiats in which Leo was so inexorable, and by which Galileo was condemned ; 
and thus a principle of inquiry into the rights of man was gradually 
brought about. Now it is natural to suppose “that all this produced agita- 
tion on the surface and even the depths of society; and, therefore, we need 
not wonder at what followed; but in! the same proportion that nations 
seemed restless and divided within, did they gradually seem to get on better 
terms without, because there was a connecting principle between them gra- 
dually forming — because the spread of new knowledge, or, in other words, 
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new civilisation, aimed at peace — and because this new principle, instead 
of confining itself within the narrowness of nationalities, instead of hem- 
ming itself up in country, code, creed, cabinet, or council, wished to take 
all in its grasp, and regulate all by its new laws. ‘This, of course, was a new 
state of things, we need not say how difficult it was to advance, the ob- 
stacles it had to contend with, or the ages it had to struggle over; but we 
all know that until it began to make any thing like progress, nations were 
quite isolated, that they knew nothing of each other, and that there was no 
moving or mingling principle about them by which they could unite or 
have alliances. 

Of old, therefore, when wars were talked of, a clear definite meaning was 
attached —a clear casus belli laid Gown—a clear case brought forward 
—some gross offence to the higher powers on either side — some regular 
attack on distant territory or flag — some church canon broken — some 
court mistress or ambassador insulted or slighted; but, at all events, some 
question in which national feeling was enlisted, because national feeling was 
then encompassed in such narrow limits, and a question in which patriotism 
gave such strong sympathy. 

But where is all this now-a-days? where has it been since the march of 
mind and knowledge of modern times? where do we see those lines of 
national demarcation clearly marked, unless in barbarised states ? where do 
we see those picturesque prohibitions of church and state which once 
guarded and graced us, and which, under the name of chivalry, devotion, 
patriotism, g glory, heroism, and many others, offered such pretensions? No! 
the days of chivalry are gone ! we listen to its tales, we like to hear of 
them, knowing they will never return; for even in the nunquam redditura 
there is always something affecting us, no matter what mistakes may have 
been committed; we look back to them like the streaks on eastern skies, or 
sunset on storied lands, knowing what light was once there, and asking what 
light will again come to us. 

In short, we are now fallen upon other days and must now move on in 
another direction. Chivalry, like Romance, has been defined by calling 
it the absence of adaptation between means and end; and chivalry suited 
society very well when people could dally about : but this will not do now- 
a-days ; ; we must push on in straight lines — we must move by railroads ; 
society has assumed new forms, new features, new machinery. ‘The great 
principle of machinery is that of packing up and pushing out; we must do 
the same. Mind,'like this machinery, hurries us on by its own momentum; 
we have not new elements, but new combinations: society is acted on by 
new sentiments. 

Such is our age, and let us mark it! ! An age of new powers, new im- 
pulses, new discoveries — an age that tells us there are other agents and 
instruments to work with than what man has hitherto employed — an age 
that brings us new rushes and gushes from deep and hurried streams, or 
those that come from leftier sources or lonelier seats. Yes, such is our age! 
Look around at the change — whether it be in thought, action, or feeling 
— whether it be in the busy crowd on whose wave we are borne along — 
whether it be in the closet where we can take in the aspiration of clearer 
brighter skies — whether we see it in that new order of ideas which society 
is assuming, and the new rank and powers with which its new classes are 
invested; but in all the change is manifest, obvious, striking, palpable — 
not one of the slight gradations in which hitherto epochs seem to have 
glided into each other, but a bold rush, as it were, to make up for long 
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Jost ground, and where we must still rush on lest we should lose what we 
have gained. 

Now the influence of all these changes with regard to the political state of 
nations — that is, we mean of course those nations similarly civilised with 
ourselves—is quite obvious. In the first place terms, definitions, and mean- 
ings that we once attached to things are altered, and the words government, 
rulers, people, &c. seem to have got other significations: but secondly, and 
what is of more moment and importance, we often seem scarcely to know 
how far the rights and powers of each should extend; in short, new powers 
and principles have arrived to us by means of new knowledge —a new 
people has arisen in consequence — they have got new motives — a new 
force has impelled them on — revolutions have hastened it — not alone by 
the mob, the masses, the millions, the multitude — not the mere physical 
force that despises the appeal to all others, but moral force — force en- 
gendered by mind — force engendered by an inquiry into man’s rights and 
liberties — showing itself in different forms — going about with its many- 
tongued voice — heard in the yell of the demagogue — echoed in the storm 
of the Bastille — softened in the convention or the club, but still telling out 
what it meant — these are the things of our age. We have witnessed, at 
jeast heard of them. We have seen and still see this new power gradually 
advancing — sometimes building up, sometimes tearing down — coming in 
blood, coming in tears, coming in hopes — sometimes in one way, sometimes 
in another, altering its forms according to the resistance offered; but still 
advancing in that clear shape which we call public opinion. 

Such being the state of things, it is quite clear that the principle of 
national rule must be altered, because the principle of authority is seen ina 
new light. So long as there was any thing parental in the character of 
government, and that we thought ourselves mere children — so long as the 
omnipotent corporation of Church and State and Co. ruled us with its old 
decisions — so long as the old banner of nulla salus extra ecclesiam could 
shine out in one way, or even our old-titled aristocracy could retain us in 
another — so long were we still obedient — so long perhaps were we even 
happier; but when the storm came on, we saw things in a new light — 
stars arose in that storm that showed a new direction for us — they still 
shine on—they light us into new paths. There is a burst and a buzz 
around; we have no longer the old axioms, or dogmas, or decrees; the 
governors say to the governed, we wish to protect you — the governed say 
to the governors is your protection pressure — the vox populi trying to be 
the lex suprema, and the vor nobilis often drowned in the murmur. 

At present, therefore, national rulers have new tasks to perform, and the 
science of government must adopt new systems, because it has new subjects ; 
they must march with the age—they must make up for the faults of 
their predecessors — they must adopt a kind of juste milieu between those 
contending views which opposite systems of policy have suggested, and 
which opposite classes of society still try to enforce. It is easy to blame 
such governments —it is easy to find fault with authority when every one can 
opine for himself, and when this very empire of opinion goes itself to the 
levelling of such authority ; but unless we make allowance for those conflicts 
which this empire alone has created, we have no right to judge of the 
difficulties of government, or decide on the questions that are submitted to 
them. Be this however as it may, it is very clear that the great source of 
all these difficulties and doubts, whether of rulers or people now-a-days, 
is the mixed and moving state of things which our modern civilisation 
(for we like to stick to ovr text) has induced — a state of things which shows 
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us we must hurry on still — that we cannot remain stationary — that the 
tablets of this civilisation cannot, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
be irrevocable or final; but, on the contrary, that we must adapt ourselves to 
our new progress — that we must adapt ourselves to circumstances as the 
become developed, and according to those new lights which new knowledge 
unfolds. This is and must be the policy of sutiowe now-a-days, at least ‘of 
those nations which are civilised by such knowledge: they must often 
adopt the policy of expediency ; they may talk of principles, and adhere to 
them if possible, but in such a moving state of things policy itself must be 
often called a principle, and the substantial confounded with the cireum- 
stantial. | 

In the present state of Europe therefore, that is, civilised enn the 
causes of wars and alliances must arise out of new motives and combinations 
altogether: and this great empire of opinion must be the great arbiter and 
cabinet; or, in other words, as we scarcely can go to war with each other for 
the sake of our old narrow nationalities, and unless direct offence is given, 
we must look to those new connections we have formed in another light ; 
but on the same principle, that these finer threads of connection are more 
likely to be ruptured because more stretched out, does it become more ne- 
cessary to form new facilities of new alliances in the best way we can. This 
makes of our Diplomacy a new science; it must meet those new changes, 
and combinations, and motives, that act upon us; it must keep smooth all 
around, and prevent knots in that net-work which it first created itself; it 
must avert those jealousies and distrusts which irregular alliances have 
formed, and try at least for that “ balance of power” which should be the 
end and object of the whole. 

Had we lived half a century earlier or later than where we now are, these 
matters would have been more easily settled; for if we look forward, it is 
easy to predict that the same power which has created such difficulties 
will bring in other powers for removing them; and if we look back- 
wards, we shall see that such difficulties scarcely occurred: but at present 
we seem surrounded by them; at present, the question of wars and 
alliances hangs upon new threads; and in consequence of the new divisions 
and subdivisions which our new net-work of relationship has created, do we 
seem exposed to new jealousies and distrusts, and yet to better chances of 
union and good fellowship at last. Here, therefore, Diplomacy has its best 
cards to play, and here Diplomacy is the only means at present: it may avert 
or divert such jealousies and distrusts ; it may ward off blows for the time 
being till something better arrive; it may ingeniousiy surround itself with 
pretexts, and promises, and Protocols; but it must be assisted by other 
powers; it must be assisted by the people themselves ; it must be assisted 
by that spread of mind and knowledge which is now becoming the property 
of that people; or, in other words, nations must try and understand each 
other on that broad principle of good fellowship which such knowledge in- 
culcates, they must make allowance for each other’s feelings, because they 
see them placed in such different circumstances; and then, instead of igno- 
rance, jealousies, and hatred, all will be well. ‘This will be the work of 
time. We must work over a new space: formerly, knowledge was called a 
mountain or torrent to get over; but that was in the “ good old times:” at 
present it is not so; it isa leveller —a railroad; those who read may run 
— those who run may read: but still we are in that half and half state, suf- 
ficiently forward to perceive that we cannot go backward, and yet sufficiently 
backward to perceive that we must still push on. This is our new condition ; 
it is the premium and price of our new civilisation; it produces strife — it 
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produces competition — it produces revolutions; but let us not despair. 
When the Portuguese navigator first made the Cape it was shrouded in 
storm; the storm wore away, and its spirit descended in “ Good Hope: ” 
be it so with us; let us hope the worst is over; let us look well to our po- 
sition. Not only do we seem doubling the Cape of Reform — for the storm 
is on all sides — but we seem at that narrow pass, which, like an isthmus 
or strait, separates oceans or hemispheres. ‘The great moral tumult on 
which we have been tossed, like a great mountain wave on the sea of time, 
hurries us on in that pass; it will not allow us to rest, or scarcely look about 
us: it seems the passage of Truth; before us shines its temple, crowned with 
new lights — behind us lingers darkness, on which we cannot bear to dwell. 
In this narrow way there is a current constantly dividing us — Opinion ; 
but there is a great flood-stream in the centre leading on — Mind. ‘This 
ought to encourage us; it ought to show us what it all leads to. Of old, 
error had as wide a space to traverse as truth had a small one; there were 
none to watch over it, and the few solitary lights that hung around, like the 
lamps of the monks, only made darkness more visible. All this is gone by : 
we have been nearing the new pass; the old beacons are quenched, and the 
new point out to us the stream where the channel widens. 

Now in looking at our connection with our neighbours, all this must be 
closely taken into account; for it so happens, that with them exactly similar 
causes have produced exactly similar effects. Had we been turther removed 
from each other, either in the map of Europe or the map of civilisation ; 
had there been any rock in the great stream of mind between us, such 
might not have occurred; but we are thrown on each other every way ; we 
are engaged i in the same route — the same pass; and, therefore, should em- 
ploy the same means for the same ways. Other nations may still protect 
themselves, more or less, with their old nationalities and prejudices; they 
may hem themselves around with walls, like China; they may go to war with 
savage or half-savage tribes, as we now do; the beacon-fires may blaze away 
on the cliffs of Candahar or Affghanistan, and even the more civilised Russ 
may find a legitimate cause of quarrel in some of his more barbaric pro- 
vinces. All this is conceivable; all this must occur, simply because conquest 
and not civilisation is looked to; but when it comes to our Western Europe 
that we now look around us—when we see the same broad track of light about 
to unite us in the same broad way, that light which will one day make Kurope 
look less like a continent divided by kingdoms than a nation divided b 
provinces, what are we to conclude as to the means that should be adopted 
with our neighbours. 

In the meantime, however, it often appears that the closer these neigh- 
bours are the more they clash; that the quarrels and jealousies of new 
connections are often more than those of strangers; and that in fact new 
relationships only bring on new rivalries and distrusts. ‘To avert these, or 
rather to avert worse consequences that might ensue, partial alliances have 
become necessary ; which alliances are nothing more than the precursory 
pledges of good ‘faith — bonds of forbearance that both parties enter into 
till something better arrives. ‘This has been our modern policy — the phi- 
losophy of our modern politics — the basis of our quadruple and other 
treaties; and it must go on, because wars may still break out in Europe — 
because the alamen's of power” is even still a fiction and a nickname, yet 
still must be looked to, because those nations are still so unequally 
civilised. 

But between France and England this “alliance” stands on firmer 
grounds than all: it was formed at a peculiar epoch — it came on in our 
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new career of civilisation -- our new career of liberality. It was formed 
when the rulers of both countries could enter into new principles of national 
union, and when the people of both countries could better understand each 
other. Reciprocity then was its basis: these rulers saw how much there was 
to be conceded, and the people saw how much they had to learn; in short, 
knowledge had now advanced with all to a certain station; by giving new 
powers to this new people, it altered society altogether ; ranks and classes 
were deranged; the supremacy of one class was ‘jess thrown into relief by 
the subordinacy of another, and thus a larger middle portion of the chain 
brought into play. This was the general principle of these times; it was 
modified according to our circumstances. With our neighbours there was 
the ‘sovereignty of the people” — with us there was “ parliamentary re- 
form ;” but the end was the same. We did not on our part like to move on 
SO quickly —we did not like to give such brevet rank to the masses all at 
once; but we admitted the great principle — we recognised the great end — 
we saw that new powers hed gone abroad in consequence of new education, 
and we saw that we must advance along with our neighbours in our new 
great work of civilisation. 

This was our alliance with France — it was the alliance of Mind— it was 
the new process, the new progress which that mind had created; it came on 
under new regal auspices — it came on with a changed dynasty — it came 
with a Louis Philippe — that monarch who so well saw what monarchy had 
been reduced to— that man who so well saw the character of the age — 
that master-mind that still perceives in the kindred mind around him the 
necessity of such alliance between the countries, and whose friendship to- 
wards us has been exhibited on every occasion. Such was our alliance; such 
has it been, and such we hope it will be, — not the flimsy coming together 
of two great nations from the mere principle of fear — not the patch ork 
treaty of unequal or divided combatants — not the “ Holy Alliance ” of 
bigotry or superstition brought about by semi-barbarism, but the bond of 
frater nity and peace. 

Why is all this now to be broken up? What legitimate cause is there 
for such ?. What is the real amount of difference between Kngland and 
Trance? Passion may answer these questions, not reason; party spirit 
may decide on them — that spirit so justly called * the madness of many for 
the gain of the few;” but, with the exce ption of this, we ask, where lies 
the offense on either side? Where lies that cause of alienation, or rather 
indeed of rupture, now talked of? Why put any such cause in competition 
with those great objects which such alliance aims at ? 

Now, in looking calmly at those questions, we are quite aware of the de- 
licate ground which they at present stand on, and quite prepared to hear 
that the fault is all our neighbour’s. ‘This may be partly true; we shall 
not dispute about it, we shall not dispute about M. Thiers and his du- 
plicity; nor can we deny but that our Government acted most properly, 
because they looked at least to “the balance of power” in Europe (or what 
seemed to be the “ balance of power” in checking the preponderance of 
Russia; because it had no wish to partition Turkey — no wish to take un- 
fair spoils, or look for conquest; but to assert her independence, to preserve 
her integrity, and thus in a spirit of fair play to try and do justice to all. 

But in admitting all this —in admitting that we seemed-to have the 
spirit of justice on our side so much — we must look to the different points of 
view in which this “ balance of power” may be Jooked at by different coun- 
tries, and the different kinds of benefit they derive from it; we must then 
look. at the delicacies and difficulties which international law and inter- 
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ference present; and, above all, we must look to those immediate alliances 
which promise most benefit to ourselves. These are the broad questions. 
Let us see how far we have treated the latter; let us ‘see how we can im- 
prove our present position ; let us suppose the “ 'Turco-Egyptian question” 
as settled, dead, and even buried; but let us ask ourselves, What right or 
provocation there is for a breach between France and England ? 

Now, as to the different points of view in which the “ balance of power ” 
is held in by England and France, and the different benefits derived from 
it, it is easy to decide at once — so easy, that we shall pass it over at pre- 
sent, and come to what seems more important; that is, we take it for 
granted that every body will admit, that England is much more interested 
than France in the “ balance of power,” because in the balance of com- 
merce ; and that therefore it is of more importance to see how it has been 
promoted, or what results it may obtain. 

As to the “ July treaty” it is an affair finished — un fait accompli : we 
have regularly ‘committed ourselves; and we can say in the words of the 
hero, Veni, vidi, vici: so far so good; so far have we extricated ourselves, 
but so far it may only be le commencement du fin. At all events, however, 
we are on the strong side of the question — strong, not merely because we 
seem to have Kurope at our beck — not merely because Russia has been a 
sleeping partner in the concern — but because we have given such thundering 
arguments of our superiority, and borne the entire brunt of the whole. In 
such a position, our Janguage may of course well be dignified and forbearing, 
and so it has been and is; but the question is, are we to blame our neigh- 
bours for the want of such, when we see their own position so very unlike, 
and even so contrary? In the first place we left them in the lurch, at least 
did not consult them courteously ; we told them we could manage matters 
just as well without them ; and even better, and that therefore, as we could 
do without them in one way, we could do so in another ; or, in other words, 
that we did not want their “ alliance.” It is true there was no legitimate 
reason for so interpreting our conduct or our language: it was rather a 
matter of taste— rather, in fact, a difference of manner than matter, in 
what passed between us; but still, having professed ourselves such ardent 
admirers of this ‘ alliance” — having extolled it above that of all 
others, and given so many proofs of our preference to I'rance, can we 
wonder at their language of alienation, when they saw such proofs of 
another kind? This is the simple state of the question; this is what it 
now chiefly hangs on. We need not go into the conduct of M. ‘Thiers, or 
the absence of etiquette of Lord Palmerston; but we ask, What would have 
been our own language had we been placed in their position? France 
prided in our friendship up to the time of the “ July treaty;” we have no 
reason to think otherwise. In proportion to the amount of that pride, or 
perhaps that vanity, was the degree of lowering then afforded; and with the 
same susceptibility that she once rose in the feeling of such pride and 
gratification, did she now fall in an opposite degree. his is the story of her 
grievances ; she felt that her influence was gone, she still feels it, and she 
thinks she is not only deserted, but beaten by us. 

In looking, therefore, at the present state of our “ alliance,” and asking 
what right has it to be broken, and what provocation given, we must 
balance matters on both sides; we must look at the language of feelings 
and the language of acts. It will not do to judge of such questions as dry 
theorems or propositions ; we must look to applications rather than abstrac- 
tions; we must look to the different positions the parties are placed in, and then 
see what allowance is to be made. If the French journals have so abused. 
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us, and still continue that abuse, what interpretation can we put upon such 
but that it is the amount of that soreness and irritation which the loss of 
our friendship has created? ‘This is a large item in the account between 
us alone: if we cannot afford to admit of it— if we cannot afford to pay 
ourselves such a compliment, but put it down to the account of old national 
feeling just as much, at least we should mix up both together, and allow 
for the strange position it has leftthem in. ‘There may be times and seasons 
when the satire ir@ amoris maxim may be felt even among nations, and 
when slight breaches may only increase our attachment: but here comes 
a regular breach; here we plainly tell her we can do without her; here 
we seem exposing her to a Kuropean coalition against her, and telling her 
she may fling herself into the arms of any other power aie likes. Can we 
therefore blame her for her new language? Has such provocation on her 

part a right to produce similar provocation on ours? Hitherto we have 

abstained from such; and why? ‘The language of dignity and forbearance 
is easy to those who conquer, but not to those who fail; and there are few 
sentiments that augment the most and forget the least, than the resentment 
of the vanquished. Restless and agitated at being thus deserted, France 
feels the sting; her high breast of honour beats wildly; we must not 
ridicule this sense of honour; we must allow for her feelings; we must see 
how these feelings have been stirred up. She sees her torn alliance flung 
in her face; she sees her old rival, whose rivalry she thought so changed, 


so 
enter the old field of arms as it were against her ; - she sees that those ond 


games and glories which she had been 50 long gaining, can now be just as 
well gained by others, if not better, and old ‘Jaurels ‘snatched away which 
she had so long gathered o’er her brow. ‘These are her stings; she feels 
insulted, she feels isolated, she feels as in 1793, when she had to rush out 
on Europe single-handed; she feels that England has been the prime 
mover of all; she feels that at Beyrout and Acre we held the language of 
defiance. Can we wonder at her own language, or rather the language of 
her journals ? “ Let us place ourselves in her | position; let us recollect her 
old elements, her old history, her old race, — ea est gens que victa quiescere 
nesciat : vivet seinper pectoribus illorum quidquid istuc presens necessitas jus- 
serit neque eos ante multiplicas paenas expetitas a vobis quiescere sinet. 

Now, as this question of national feelings makes up the greater part of the 
question before us, at least on the part of our neighbours, it is necessary that 
we should go a little farther into it by way of further clearing our way. In 
this word, nationalite y, much is contained ; it affects us on both sides very 
differently, and its effect narrows or widens according to the extent and 
colour of our civilisation. Some countries, like England, find it their inte- 
rest to be less national, that is more liberal, than others ; because commerce 
is the chief end of this civilisation, and by commerce they are supported. In 
England, therefore, patriotism is now a vulgar virtue — nationality an illibe- 
ral feeling; we have kicked them out of the old calendar of our virtues. 
We think them the illegitimate stock of pride and prejudice, and we must 
push on through the wide ways of the world as “ free traders,” thinking 
there are other countries just as good as our own. All this we cannot help. 
We cannot live on our own productions; and even if we could, we are too 
wealthy to be satisfied with them. We must be merchants; we must be 
rovers — without commerce we stagnate at once; we must have our over- 
grown colonies for our overgrown markets: England must be the pulse, the 
heart of the world : — antipodes — circles — hemispheres — must all meet in 
her : we want no bulwarks but our wooden walls; ‘ our home is on the deep.” 


But compare France with this: there nationality is a proud feeling even 
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still; there patriotism is a first-class virtue. If her new civilisation has 
attempted to derange both, how has itdone so? It has given her new lights, 
new liberties, new laws, and therefore new liberality; but this liberality 
has been chiefly confined to herself, that is, she has raised herself out of the 
mire of her old ignorance and bondage, and now takes large views as to the 
spread of knowledge and mind. But all this has nothing to say to free 
trade; ” it is merely a comparative question between old and new I*rance ; 
it merely shows us that the character of her new civilisation is like our own, 
inasmuch as that both tend to this spread of mind and knowledge, but that 
we both go different ways to work about it: in short, France is purely Agti- 
cultural; the habits of agriculture are homely, they are patriotic, they are 
national, and therefore they are narrow. These habits she always possessed ; 
Revolutions only increased them by giving territorial division to her people ; 
and even were it not so, we generally find that in old countries like her, new 
revolutions are less likely to change certain old habits than old habits are to 
change the spirit of such revolutions. Be this as it may, we cannot blame 
her for all such feelings when we see what agriculture has done for her — 
when we see that she can do so well without commerce, at least commerce 
in our meaning of the term — when we see that she can live so well on the 
productions of her own soil and climate. 

Now all this must be taken into the account at present, or, in other words, 
it shows that the “ balance of power” is of much more importance to us than 
France, because the balance of commerce is so affected by it. ‘The great 
object of the “ July treaty ” to us was our passage to India. We wished, of 
course, to protect ‘T urkey, or rather to prevent the protectorate of Russia 
over her, because we saw in such protectorate nothing but pressure, nothing 
but an affair of conquest instead of an affair of civilisation. But still our 
great point was the communication with India. Now France had no such 
motive ; ; she looked to Egypt perhaps as a fixed colony, but still she could 
do without it; she looked to it, perhaps, more for conquest, as she now 
does with Algiers; ; but in either case she was little affected by the “ balance 
of power,” or, in other words, the balance of commerce. Here, therefore, we 
differ broadly ; here we take different paths, though in the same wide route, 
for civilisation may march with conquest as well as it does with commerce 
or colonies, provided that the results of such conquest look forward to peace. 
This France contends for : she says she can civilise Egypt by introducing her 
own arts and industry there, and this she says is just as good as our plan of 
roving over the world in order to buy, and sell, and find markets: in fact, 
what ¥ rance chiefly complains of is, that we look more to the materzal than 
the moral interests of civilisation, or rather to our own interests of ageran- 
disement. She knows what commerce has done for us; she knows what 
subsidies our wealth has enabled us to make — the enormous power it has 
created: and therefore thinks that we look much more to such than to that 
great spread of liberty, that great lesson of mind, of which she now thinks 
herself the great schoolmistress of Europe since her two rev olutions. 

These are her feelings and suspicions: they are bound up with her old 
history as well as her new; but they may be removed; they afford strange 
mixtures of opposite sentiments — strange elements so unlike our own; but 
the more we shall understand each ottier, | the more allowances we shall wake. 
‘To pretend that half a century (for not older is new France) has sufficed to 
remove enmities altogether, would be absurd; we must recollect her old 
paths; we must look back to her old lustre and lights — lights which only 
dazzled or darkened; we must look back to her old systems al government, 
religion, &c. and see them so unlike our own; we must see what different 
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classes of national feelings have been created and engendered on both sides 
by the different positions we were placed in. 

ow, amongst these feelings, there are none perhaps that can be more 
clearly laid down, or none that come more appropriately as national traits 
of difference between us, than those of pride and vanity, or none that come 
more home than on the present occasion: this difference in reality we all 
know; pride has a long look out, holds itself erect, and piques itself on its 
integrity because of its intensity; vanity wants quick returns, shows off at 
once, keeps up a loose running account with those around it, and tries to 
please itself in pleasing others. Pride seems more of principle because 
more essential; vanity more of interest because external: the one sinks 
deep within, and forms pivots around which certain forces collect; the 
other looks to what is without, and is sensitive only at surface. 

Such is the state of matters between us. We all know to which of the 
two countries those separate characteristics belong ; and as we may be well 
satisfied with our own division, we need not be quarrelling with our neigh- 
bours for what neither of us can help. The Frenchman is vain of his 
country ; if he hears Vive la France! it thrills through him: but he is 
vain of himself because belonging to that country : still it is patriotism, and 
any offence offered to his country he feels to himself: whether the offence 
is real or not is another question; he feels it so, and that is enough. ‘The 
Englishman is proud of his country; he thinks himself identified in its rights 
and laws; he thinks they are his own, and therefore he has a pride of pro- 
perty inthem. This may be better than the other, and pride may be better 
than vanity ; but are we to go to war for such, and not to try and under- 
stand each other ? 

Now, as to the “treaty of July,” and what has followed, we see all this 
clearly exemplified. ‘The same pride that made us enter has made us adhere 
to it because we saw in it a proper principle ; and the same vanity that made 
France refuse such, now shows such offence because it has failed. ‘This is 
just the affair between us: in the one the wound being outside the irritation 
more shows itself, because the demonstration of offence is seen by every one; 
in the other there is no occasion for any other language or any other feeling 
than that of quiet forbearance and dignity. 

If we admit all this, it is easy to say how far the abuse of the French 
journals should affect us ; and if we see how far the French journals speak 
the voice of the entire nation, it then becomes easy to say how far we should 
conciliate or concede for the sake of our “alliance.” In looking at the 
former, we all know that superficial wounds are often the most easily healed, 
be they ever so broad; and in looking at the latter, which is a point of 
much more consequence, we find that it is to the nation, and not the journals, 
that this healing process should be directed. In order to judge of this it is 
only necessary to look at many things that have occurred even of late; it 
is only necessary to judge how far war is the interest of France; it is only 
necessary to look at her in general, that is, to look at her in her provinces 
as well as capital, and see the new chapter she has turned over in her 
resources — to see her great masses and millions of proprietaires — to see 
how this sense of property has given a steadiness and a calculating spirit,which 
shows them that it is by arts and not by arms they must advance — that it 
is by means of industry their country is to be benefited — and that, as to 
fighting with England, on account of either old quarrels or new ones, they 
must clearly see the nature of such before they see that such properties and 
such industry are to be trodden down on. 


We speak now from experience: a residence of many years in those pro- 
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vinces has enabled us to judge of such matters, and to judge also of the 
national character in general ; it is there we must see the nation; it is there 
we have heard the cry, Ce n'est qua Paris qu’on veut la guerre ; it is there we 
must form our judgment as to her relations with ourselves. ‘To deny the 
old military vanities of the people would be absurd; to deny that the pomp 
and display of war hasa certain hold on their affections, we pretend not; but 
when we see all this so neutralised by antagonistic feelings — when we see the 
plain common shrewd sense and money-making tendencies of at least eight 
out of every ten I’renchmen of the present day — can we suppose it the wish 
of the nation to play still more at that game which other nations they know 
can play just as well if not better? Can we suppose that in the present 
demand for war, put forth by some journals, there is any permanent or 
fixed feeling on the part of the nation ? 

No! War is not the wish of France; it is the wish of scattered parties 
who are at war with each other. We have no right to attribute hostile views 
to the nation from the blusterings of such — no right to feel less friendly to 
her “alliance” — no right to allow of ourselves being irritated because the 
press of her capital is so. Who, in fact, are the French people? what con- 
stitutes the nation ? —is it Paris alone ?— is it the mob, the multitude, the 
masses of that capital? — is it the thousands and tens of thousands that 
flock there for the sake of agitation, and so often keep moving her press ? 
No! Paris is France, but It rance is not Pari iS j she is the Alpha and 
Omega, perhaps, but still not the alphabet; the index and appendix, but — 
not the table of contents, or the work itself. Admitting her centralising 
system, admitting her intellectual and moral monopoly, admitting the influ. 
ence she exerts all through the country, we are to recollect what this coun. 
try has now become; we are to recollect that it is to material more than 


moral industry her great mass is indebted, and that it is to that mass we 


must look, and ask, Are they inclined for war ? 

- What alliance can we have compared to that of France? where are we 
liked as a nation if it is not there? where, at least, are we understood so 
well? Is it in the saloons of St. Petersburgh, Vienna, or Berlin, that the 
mind and civilisation of England can be appreciated ? is there one single 
element of congeniality in our connection with Russia, as far as this civili- 
sation is concerned? are we to gratify that colossal power by disagreeing 
with our neighbours, and by thus giving her such immense opportunities of 
breaking up ‘the whole? With France we have ever y kind of contiguity, if 
not of congeniality : our shores meet together by a new process; we are 
thrown upon each other by new powers of matter as well as mind, and every 
thing seems tending to unite us.. What other relationship, we repeat, 1s so 
valuable to us? why not promote such as far as we can? what is to be gained 
by separation ? ‘These are simple questions,—let us frankly answer them ; let 
us see how easily wounds may be still torn up between us if conciliation is 
not adopted ; let ussee, that in proportion as mind is contributing to our union, 
has it in the same proportion invented processes of destruction between us ; 
let us see that our civilisation is on a brink if we try not for such union. 
If France seems rot of this opinion at present, let us at least do our own 
part; let us not be provoked by irritations, when we know where those 
irritations arise from. If she chooses to throw herself back into the bar- 
barism of the Middle Ages by building her wall around her capital —if she 
is determined to break through her civilisation by increasing every way her 
armies, let her do so; but let us not-assist in such measures. We are ata 
new pass on both sides —it is the duty of both to look well at it; let 
neither of us suppose that a war would be short-lived from that new ma- 
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chinery of annihilation which steam may have invented; let neither suppose, 
from the old saying of Bacon, that our strifes and dissensions within are to 
be cured by our dissensions without. This might have been the case some 
years back —not so now: principles of national union are better understood ; 
they have taken deeper root ; we begin to see, and learn, and find out, what 
it was that kept us asunder; and those nations that have most advanced in 
such knowledge, if again separated, will haul into the vortex every other 
nation around them. Thus will Europe be engulphed— thus will every 
lesson which her new civilisation has taught be blotted out—and thus may 
we revert to barbarism. England, surrounded by the ocean, may keep 
more aloof; but how long can this remain? [France cannot be disturbed, 
without disturbing her neighbours; she is in the heart of that Europe; her 
central position geographical has given her a central position social; and 
- thus, like an electric machine once struck, her percussions and repercussions 
must vibrate around. Already have the wars of the Propaganda desolated 
society; let it now have the propagation of peace. 


T. CS. 
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No. 2. Hicu-Tor Poot.— Tue Sonirary. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ITALY,” ETC. 


“ Here,’ said the Solitary, “is my seat — 
My throne of meditation sought ere chosen ; 
Here least I find myself disturb’d by men, 
For Nature’s self forbids them.” 
We look’d round : 
It was a desolate and savage spot. 
The. craggy hill-side we had rounded now, 
And stood before a solitary pool, 
Form’d ’midst the sunken chasms of rock behind — 
A savage place ! — the eye at once arresting 
By the sense felt of extreme loneliness. 
The granite’s shiver’d fragments hurl’d below 
From the precipitous heights lay wildly round it, 
Yet left a small irregular mass of green, 
Fed by the water ; rushes grew thereby, 
The only signs that spoke of torpid life. 
The High-Tor crags, o’ershadowing us above, 
Shot up abrupt ’gainst the blue sky ; a part 
From that impending height frown’d imminent, 
Based like eternity ; part, loosen’d, stood, 


Whose fallen masses strew’d the barren ground. 
VOL. VII. L 
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From the all-desolate spot we raised our eyes 
To mark the scene around; the Beautiful 
Was shut out — nought of nature enter’d here — 
Nothing to elevate, subdue, or soften ; 
Where Desolation sate in solitude 
To indurate the heart till it became 
Savage as that it look’d on! Heathery hills 
Abruptly rose enclosing us around, 
Heaving from where we stood like long-swept waves, 
Stagnantly fix’d in sullen fluctuation ! 
The sky, the crags, the stream, the granite ground, 
Were left together there ! 

I turn’d to look, 
But with no idle curiosity, 
Upon the tenant of the scene. I deem’d 
No common mind was his to mate itself 
With Nature in her most repellent moods. 
Such men must bring a feeling kindredship, 
A confidence that on itself relies — 
Nature inflexible as that opposed, 
And something of sublimity of will 
Impassive to all outward impulses — 
To life aversion proved from such retreat, 
Or from innate moroseness of sour’d nature ; 
Or disappointment sickening the heart ; 
Or wearied, having proved life’s hollowness ; 
Or from a mind, whose open’d eyes beholding 
Its fleeting span between the eternities 
Of past and future, would the present seize, 
River-like gliding, ere for ever past ;' 
Feeding with a subdued and quiet eye 
On all it loves and cannot comprehend 
Ere the world’s solemn visions close from view ! 
From such a mind the soft humanities 
Weed-like, must have been rooted out — unborn 
Or wither’d from neglect, leaving the will 
In barren selfishness immovable. 


I look’d at him but with a closer eye 
And read how well his aspect, nay, his dress, 
Assimilated with the scene. His garb 
Was a plain wrapping coat of grey, as worn 
By herdsmen ; similar his nether vests, 
But of a finer texture ; marking one 
To whom refinements of a higher life 
Had been familiar — nor unforgot. 
It was his face arrested the mind’s eye, 
Impressing interest to pain allied. 
His features regular, and finely chisell’d, 
Attenuated more by care or thought 
Than time — whose autumn touch had blanch’d his hair — 
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Express’d a settled melancholy, yet 

Soften’d, as one who rather loved to dwell 

On our humanities’ redeeming parts, - 
By whom its tares and thorns had been forgot, 

In contemplation of its nobler harvests. 

Habits of loving what he saw, had stamp’d 

Their character on his face —benignant lines, 
Which the child read from the mysterious ties 

Of harmonising feelings. Nature, too, 

Had set her impress there: the varying seasons — 
Summer, the coming and departing spring, 

The sunset of a life which he had gazed on, 

Filling his spirit with all beautiful 

And glorious images, had soften’d lines 

On his pale brow, which, like an altar-piece, 

Rose, where enthusiasm’s faded fires 

Unquench’d, yet lighten’d in his placid eyes ; 

While musing Thought dwelt round those lips depress’d, 
Like the last echoes of a melody, 

Fading around the silenced instrument ! 

He look’d as if the character of the scene 

Had enter’d in him, to subdue, not harden : 

The deeper furrows on his cheek proclaim’d 

One who had thought and felt — who could disclose 
Much of our human nature’s inner workings — 
Something, perchance, of human suffering. 


He turn’d towards us with a courteous gesture 
And smile, devoid not of peculiar charm : — 
“ You marvel why so stern a haunt I chose, 
When Nature, in her softest lineaments, 
Invited me so near: but, in mid-age, ~ 
When half life’s weary pilgrimage is done, 
With youth’s first fine enthusiasm dead, 
Hopes damp’d, and passions satiate, we love 
To choose the scene that harmonises best 
With the life unforgotten we have led. 
The worn-out mariner, home fix’d, though free 
To wander through broad fields, still bounds his walk 
To the small space trod on the reeling deck. 
We love to gather round us, ere life’s close, 
The toys and memories to childhood dear : 
We half renew their feelings: they recall, 
Like ministering angels, what we were, 
Making us wiser by beholding them — 
They form the picture’s back-ground where we play’d. 
That this stern scene doth most my life reflect, 
You shall be judges by its tale confess’d. 
Nature hath placed a granite bench for each ; 
Here let us sit: and, while the cheering sun 
Throws cheerfulness even here, I will record 


The history of an Entuusiast’s life.” 
L 2 
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A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF ITS COLONISATION. 


However slow or imperfect may have been our progress towards a sound 
system of commercial legislation, we have certainly advanced far beyond 
all other nations in recognising the principle, that the general interest is 
best promoted by allowing to the individual members of the community the 
unfettered exercise of their own prudence and sagacity. Not, as in almost 
all other countries, itself the prime mover, the active principle, initiating, 
projecting, and carrying into execution all their more important under- 
takings, the governing power with us remains as it were in abeyance, 
until called into activity by, and then only to modify and control, works 
already planned and executed by that spirit of private enterprise which 
forms the distinguishing feature of our national character. 

The history of our colonial empire affords a striking illustration of the 
length to which this principle of non-interference on the part of the 
Government has been carried. The founding of a colony, though under 
certain circumstances a fit subject for private enterprise, is, for the most 
part, a work of national interest. Of all our colonial dependencies, how- 
ever, scarcely one has been planted by the English Government on grounds 
of national policy. To persecution, pr ivate speculation, or the merest 
accident, we owe their origin. But it is evident this principle may be 
carried too far. Whether or not a body of Englishmen should transplant 
themselves to a particular spot in some distant country, is a question best 
left to the parties themselves. Their own interests will ensure a due in- 
vestigation into the important subjects of soil, climate, productiveness, and 
locality ; ; if the inquiry result favourably, emigration will be decided upon, 
and a new colony will be founded. In such a case, all interference on the 
part of the Government may be safely dispensed with. But it is very differ- 
ent when, on grounds of national policy — for the protection of commerce, 
for instance, or the advantage of colonies already established — the settle- 
ment of a particular district, or the occupation of a certain island, becomes 
obviously expedient. Here the active interference of the governing power 
is indispensable; the laissez faire principle ceases to be applicable. Such 
a measure cannot, consistently with the public interest, be left to private 
speculation, or the chapter of accidents. 

Within the last half century, numerous prosperous and rapidly increas- 
ing settlements have been formed on the coast of New Holland and Van 
Dieman’s Land. With a fertile soil, and a salubrious climate, they have 
already attained considerable commer iad 3 importance. Owing, however, to 
their liability to seasons of periodical and severe drought, the colonists, by 
the loss of cattle and scarcity of food, are, at the period of their recur- 
rence, liable to heavy losses, and not unfrequently reduced to the verge of 
famine. With wheat at 240s. a quarter, some idea may be formed of the 
sufferings to which they are occasionally exposed. But though destined at 
some future day to become populous and powerful states, yet, being defi- 
cient in harbours, navigable rivers, timber, and almost all the elements of 


naval strength, our Australian colonies can never attain to any considerable 
importance as maritime powers. 
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Now, off the coast of New Holland, within ten days’ sail, lie the islands 
of New Zealand, abounding with harbours, rivers, and bays; covered with 
timber and flax of the finest quality, in inexhaustible abundance; inha- 
bited by a people with a strong predilection and proved capacity for mari- 
time pursuits; possessing, too, a soil of the richest fertility, and a mild and 

salubrious climate, they seem destined by nature to become a powerful 
maritime and commercial empire, and the garden and granary for the south- 
ern hemisphere. And glancing at their position with reference to the 
neighbouring continent, ‘it will at once be perceived that, apart from the 
advantages of New Zealand as a field for colonisation, and irrespective of 
its value to this country, political and commercial, the growing importance 
of the Australian colonies, their rapidly increasing population, and their 
distance from any available source of supply in seasons of scarcity, would 
alone demand from this countr y the adoption of a measure, which would 
_ place those valuable settlements within reach of a cheap and abundant 
supply of every description of agricultural produce. 

Yet, manifest as was the expediency of colonising New Zealand on grounds 
of national policy, we are indebted for the tardy and reluctant adoption of 
that measure to the spirited exertions of a few private individuals, who not 
only without the aid, but almost in spite of the active hostility of the govern- 
ment at home, have transplanted some thousands of British subjects to its 
shores, and at length, but not without a struggle, obtained for them the 
protection of British law. 

For fifty years after Captain Cook had planted the British flag upon its 
shores, our intercourse with the country was confined to the occasional visits 
of our whaling ships. Although he had pointed out its great national ad- 
vantages, declaring that the only obstacle to its being one of the finest 
countries on earth was its hilliness, it was not until 1814 ‘that the foundation 
was laid for our permanent settlement. ‘Tne cannibal propensities of the 
aborigines, and the current, but in some degree unfounded, notion of their 
barbarity, rendered the resort of our ships a measure rather of necessity 
than choice. 

That individual members of the missionary body stationed at New Zealand 
have from time to time proved themselves totally unfit for so important an 
undertaking there is little doubt; it is equally certain, however, that the 
security of the European population now resident there must be attributed 
to the benevolent and zealous exertions of the late Samuel Marsden, who, 
at considerable personal hazard, and not without great difficulty, ultimately 
succeeded in making it the seat of a missionary station. 

From this period a slow, desultory, and irregular species of colonisation 
commenced, “ without law,” and fatal *‘ to the natives.” Runaway sailors, 
runaway convicts, and fraudulent debtors from the adjoining colonies, took 
up their abode at two or three of the principal stations, and in the course 
of about twenty years formed a turbulent and vicious population, amounting 
to nearly 2000. Either in ignorance of the fact that, according to the law 
of nations, Captain Cook had secured to this country the sovereignty of New 
Zealand, or unwilling to undertake its colonisation, the Government con- 
tented itself with sending out an agent with the title of British Resident, 
to repress the lawless proceedings of the European population. With a 
view to this object, the chiefs of the northern part of the northern 
island were assembled, a national flag was presented to them, and their 
independence declared. With a set of. savages for law-makers, and an exe- 
cutive without power, the result was as might have been easily foreseen — 

a state of complete anarchy continued to prevail. 

L 3 
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At length, urged on all sides by the natives themselves, the missionaries, 
the merchants and traders, and the great bulk of the most respectable of 
European settlers, to establish law and authority, and extend to them the 
benefits of British protection, the Government in the summer of 1839 com- 


missioned Captain Hobson, R.N., to proceed to New Zealand in the 


character of British Consul, to negotiate for a cession of the sovereignty ; 
and, on accomplishing that object, to assume the functions of lieutenant- 
governor —the ceded territory to become a dependency of New South 
Waies. 

In 1837, two years earlier, the first systematic attempt was made to effect 
the colonisation of these valuable islands. With a view to effect this object 
an association was formed, consisting of a numerous body of noblemen and 
gentlemen, proposing to themselves no pecuniary advantage whatever ; and, 
indeed, the only objection then urged against their scheme, was the circum- 
stance of their not being a trading company. At that time no legal diffi- 
culties were started; there was no officious repudiation of our sovereignty. 
Lord Glenelg, then colonial secretary, expressed his conviction that colo- 
nisation must go on; and that the only question was, whether it should be 
colonisation, organised and salutary, in lieu of colonisation, desultory, 
without law, and fatal to the natives. By some sinister influence, guessed 
at but never satisfactorily explained, the tone of the Government underwent 
a sudden change. ‘The proceedings of the New Zealand Company, though 
it had been expressly modified to meet the objections of Lord Glenelg, met 
with the opposition of the Government at every turn. Our right of 
sovereignty was studiously disclaimed. A memorandum was put forth, 
purporting to prove that our right of sovereignty had been repeatedly waived 
since the discovery of Captain Cook, and that we had no more right to ex- 
ercise sovereign powers in New Zealand than in Russia or in France. 

At the very moment it was thus deliberately attempted to divest us of all 
claim, the value of New Zealand, both to this country as an emigration 
field, and to the Australian colonists, was under the notice of, and distinctly 
acknowledged by, two members of the Government. Nothing, indeed, can 
be stronger than the language of the colonial secretary, speaking expressly 
in the name of Her Majesty’s Government, in his first dispatch to Captain 
Hobson : — * We have not been insensible,” observes Lord Normanby, 
“to the importance of New Zealand to the interests of Great Britain in 
Australia, nor unaware of the great natural resources by which that country 
is distinguished, or that its geographical position must, in seasons either of 
peace or war, enable it, in the hands of civilised men, to exercise a para- 
mount influence in that quarter of the globe. There is probably no part of 
the earth,” he adds, “ in which colonisation could be effected with greater 
or surer prospect of national advantage.” And within a few months after- 
wards, the secretary-at-war, in bringing forward the “ Army L[stimates,” 
moved for an addition of 50002. for the Australian colonies, stating that 
there was a serious set-off against the physical advantages of their climate, 
in the cruel droughts with which they were occasionally visited ; that, by 
the latest accounts, the scarcity had been so great, that the soldiers had 
been reduced from three meals a day to two meals; and that, in consequence 
of the high price of provisions, it was necessary to add 5000/. to the 
estimates for provisions, forage, and fuel.” Yet, almost at the same 
moment, we find it officiously proclaimed, that by a series of acts of parlia- 
ment, as well as by the measures formerly taken by the executive govern- 
ment in this country, the sovereignty of Great Britain over New Zealand 
was expressly disavowed. 
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The intending colonists having suffered severely by the delay occasioned 
by the opposition of the Government, though denied its sanction or pro- 
tection, were yet unwilling to forego the adv antages the country appeared to 
hold out. ‘The first body of colonists accordingly set sail in the autumn of 
1839, having first entered into a voluntary agreement for their self-govern- 
ment, until British law should be established among them. Insufficient as 
was such an arrangement for the preservation of law and order amongst the 
colonists, yet scarcely had they departed, when the New Zealand Company 
were threatened with persecution, should it be carried into effect. Having 
satisfied themselves that the parties would not be justified by law in acting 
under it, the company took the earliest opportunity of warning the colonists 
of their danger. But one course remained for them; denied all protection 
by the authorities at home, and unable, without a ‘preach of the law, to 
provide for their own government, they availed themselves of the alleged 
independence of the New Zealanders, called together the Port Nicholson 
chiefs, proposed to them the outline of a constitution, and formally placed 
themselves under their sovereign protection. 

In the mean time, their own strange policy involved the Government in 
serious difficulties. We have seen that Captain Hobson was sent. out in the 
capacity of consul, to treat with the chiefs of a portion of the northern island 
for a cession of the sovereignty ; and that, upon such cession being obtained, 
the territory over which it “extended was to become a dependency of New 
South Wales. The Lords of the ‘Treasury, however, though concurring in 
the necessity of establishing some competent control over British subjects 
resident in New Zealand, distinctly declared that the annexation of any part 
of that territory to the government of New South Wales, and the exercise 
of the powers confided to the officer about to proceed to New Zealand in 
his capacity of lieutenant-governor, or any assumption of authority beyond 
that attaching to a British consulate, should be strictly contingent upon the 
indisputable preliminary of the territorial cession having been obtained by 
amicable negotiation, with the full concurrence of the native chiefs. 

Captain Hobson, however, wisely put the cart before the horse. Imme- 
diately on landing, and before opening any negotiation for the much talked 
of * cession of sovereignty,” he issued proclamations, declaring that he had 
assumed the duties of lieutenant-governor, and that no claims by Kuropeans 
to land in New Zealand would be acknowledged as valid, which were not 
derived from, or confirmed by, the crown. Five days after, the cession was 
obtained. Now came the practical difficulties. It was contended by those 
claiming title to land purchased from the natives, that if, as was pertina- 
ciously insisted upon by the Government, that part of the ‘liad was as much 
an independent nation as Russia or I'rance, their titles accruing during the 
period of that independence could with no more reason be questioned by 
the British Government than that of an English settler in the United States. 
As to the northern part of the north island, the objection remains in full 
force; but as to the rest of the islands, the captain cut the Gordian knot 
by issuing a proclamation on the 21st of May, 1840, declaring the sove- 
reignty of the islands to be thenceforth vested in Her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria, her heirs and successors for ever. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in the colonial office. Lord John 
Russell, one of the few colonial ministers who have really transacted the 
business of that department, succeeded to the administration of colonial 
affairs. Jor some time after his accession to office, a minister is necessarily 
dependent on his subordinates, and can do little more than carry out the 
unfinished measures of his immediate predecessor. But, by the time official 
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information of Captain Hobson’s proceedings had reached this country 
Lord John Russell had become satisfied of the expediency of promoting 
the colonisation of New Zealand. In anticipation of the probable results 
of his mission, a clause was inserted in the New South Wales Renewal Bill, 
enabling Her Majesty to erect New Zealand into an independent colony, and 
to appoint a council for its government. ‘The assertion of our sovereignty 
over the whole of the islands was promptly confirmed by the Government at 
home. The proclamations were immediately gazetted, and New Zealand was 
officially declared to be an independent British colony. ‘The existence of the 
company was now recognised, and their claims to the favourable consideration 
of the Government fairly responded to. The arrangement offered by the 
Colonial Office received the ready acquiescence of the company, who are to 
have a charter for forty years, containing such conditions as may be neces- 
sary for their good government. ‘T he governor has been instructed to 
recommend to the local legislature (at present composed of the chief officers 
of the local government, associated with some of the chief inhabitants of the 
colony) the enactment of a law, having for its object to incorporate as a 
municipal body the settlers who have, at the charge of the company, re- 
sorted to Port Nicholson or its vicinity. Her Majesty has in the most 
decided terms withheld from him the power to grant any land in the colony 
gratuitously to any person whatever. It is proposed that the land should 
be sold progressively, as surveys shall be completed, at one uniform price, 
which at present is fixed at twenty shillings per acre, and that at least fifty 
per cent. of the proceeds should be applied to the introduction of emi- 
grants, “the remaining fifty per cent. being regarded as chargeable with 
the expenses of the surveys, with the protection of the aborigines, and with 
those indispensable expenses of the local government, for which it may be 
impracticable otherwise to provide.” 

Before New Zealand had been formally proclaimed a British colony, 
almost one half of the territory was claimed by British subjects, on the 
ground of grant or purchase from the aborigines. In several instances 
whole distri icts, of immense extent, are claimed by a single individual. 
Apart from the circumstance of the greater part of the claimants being 
unable to prove an equitable title, it was evident their claims, consistently 
with the establishment of a sound system of colonisation and the future 
prosperity of the colony, could not possibly be allowed. ‘There was but 
one means of remedyi ing the mischief. The doctrine, so much insisted 
upon, of our waiver of the sov ereignty, must be abandoned. This has in 
effect been done, by the mode in which these claims are to be dealt with. 
It is proposed that the titles of the claimants should be subjected to the 
investigation of a commission. The basis of that i inquiry to be the asser tion, 
on behalf of the crown, of a title to all lands situate in New Zealand, which 
have heretofore been granted by the chiefs in return for some adequate 
consideration. All persons claiming land there are to have confirmed to 
them, by grants under the public seal, so many acres as shall be equal to 
four times the number of pounds sterling invested by them in the first pur- 
chase, the conveyance of emigrants, in surveys, or in the erection of build- 
ings dedicated to the public service of the country. 

"Thus, honestly, zealously, and effectually, has the present colonial 
minister responded to the petition of an influential body of British mer- 
chants, ** to preserve these valuable islands to Her Majesty’s dominions, and 
establish throughout the same the regular authority of British law, and a 


lawful system of colonisation, under a distinct and sufficient colonial govern- 
ment.” 
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A more than ordinary degree of interest attaches to the colonisation of 
New Zealand, from the existence in the country of the source of a supply of 
labour. For the first time in the history of colonisation we have the coin- 
cidence of all the elements necessary for the full developement of national 
wealth —a fertile soil, capital, and labour. ‘The fertility of the soil is well 
known. Now that law and authority have been established in the country, 
capital in abundance will be invested in developing its natural resources. 
A supply of labour will be found among its native population. Capital and 
a fertile soil have seldom been wanting; a supply of cheap labour has always 
been the great desideratum. In the attempt to obtain it, we may trace the 
origin of slavery in the United States and the West Indies. New Holland, 
too, is indebted for its rapid advancement to the supply of labour secured 
to it by the transportation system, and at the same time affords a most 
striking proof of the value of that most important element of production, in 
the fact, that, notwithstanding the serious evils arising from a convict popu- 
Jation, the colonists of New South Wales have uniformly resisted every 
attempt to avert so fertile a source of moral contamination. 

But perhaps the most interesting feature of the case is, the evidence it 
exhibits of the recovery of what has been called the “ lost art of colonisa- 
tion.” Instead of sending forth colonies ‘ of the limbs without the belly 
and the head ”—colonies consisting of a single class of the community —the 
Greeks made provision for transplanting a full-grown perfect tree —a true 
section of the whole community, comprising every class, and preserving 
the same relative proportions as in the parent state. In the colony that has 
been planted at Port Nicholson will be found almost all the classes and 
gradations of the mother-country. Capitalists and members of some of our 
oldest families, naval and military officers, lawyers, medical men, and 
clergymen of several denominations, merchants, engineers, architects, sur- 
veyors, mechanics, and daily labourers; and, above all, the natural pro- 
portion of the sexes carefully preserved. Heretofore British colonigation has 
been the work of chance. A modern colony has been not unaptly compared 
to “a hop-ground without poles, the plants matted confusedly together, 
and scrambling on the ground in mangled heaps, with here and there some 
clinging to rank thistles and hemlocks.” Here, however, we find a return 
to the ancient system. ‘The very first body of colonists carried with them, 
or made provision for, the immediate opening of a church, the founding of 
a, bishoprick, the establishment of a bank, a literary and scientific insti- 
tution, an infant school, public library, museum, and dispensary — in short, 
almost all the public and private civil and religious institutions of the parent 
State. 

Such is a brief outline of the early history of a colony, destined, in all 
probability, to become the most powerful empire of the southern hemisphere, 
struggling into existence against the natural and physical difficulties incident 
to the founding of a colony, not only without the aid, but almost in spite of 
the governing power, and ‘thus in the remotest quarter of the globe afford- 
ing a noble and lasting example of the invincible spirit of British -en- 
terprise. 


O. P.Q. 
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NAPOLEON AT REST. 


I. 


Tue work is finish’d now ; and forth they bring, 
From the dark breast of the sepulchral rock, 

On groaning shoulders, a large sable thing — 
Napoleon’s coffin — a dim mountainous shock 
Pass’d o’er the crowd, who felt th’ approaching awe, 
And for a step retired — then closed around 

In reverential silence most profound, 

Waiting that moment when some hand should draw 
The lid away that hid the coffin’d man — 

The man Napoleon! He who shook the world 
Till crowned monarchs rocked upon their thrones, 
And gazed aghast as the strong conqueror hurl’d 
Some despot from his seat: his daily path 

Was over mountains huge of human bones — 
Dread visitation of Almighty wrath ! 


II. 


Silent are all; for nothing now remains, 
Save to withdraw the lid. — What shall they see ? 
Some scatter’d dust ? — some gawd of victory ? — 
Some mouldering vest or shroud, perchance a bone ? — 
Vain speculations cease — the lid’s withdrawn — 
There laid the conqueror Napoleon, 
A captive bound in death’s undreaming thrall, 
Unchang’d in colour, feature, form, and face, 
As though his lips had but that moment said, 
“ Téte d’armée,” and waived above his head 
The visionary sword — as though he led 
In some fierce fight his arméd legions on. 
Yea, there he laid — the conqueror at rest ! 
The weight of crownéd care had left no trace 
Of suffering on that brow imperial : 
Alone, the grave calm brooded o’er his face 
Where once bright Triumph blazed. — O! be thou still, 
Pale-hearted Calumny — bend low in prayer ; 
He was thy brother man —a child of care ; 
Had mourn’d lost hopes — had grappled with despair, 
And sunk death-stiffen’d in that mute embrace: — 
Now let hin, like an infant at the breast, 
Take in of quiet rest a mighty fill. 

THOMAS POWELL. 
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SKETCHES OF SPANISH GENERALS, CARLIST AND 
CRISTINO. 


No. XIV. — Gomez. 





“ Viens, mon coursier, 
Vole au signal des trompettes du Nord. 
Prompt au pillage, intrépide a lattaque, 
Prete sous moi des ailes 4 la mort. 
L’or n’enrichit ni ton frein ni ta selle; 
Mais attends tout du prix de mes exploits.” 
Bérancer. — Le Chant du Cosaque. 


On the morning of the 30th of September, 1836, two companies of light 
infantry, and a squadron of lancers, were seen moving along the right bank 
of the Guadalquivir, in the direction of the far-famed and beautiful city of 
Corpova. It was not more than seven o’clock, yet the streets of that 
ancient Moorish capital were thronged with anxious crowds, hurrying to 
and fro, in most eager haste, some with terror, and others with joyous ex- 
pectancy, imprinted on their countenance. Bodies of armed men, also, 
were moving, but not with military regularity, and were successively taking 
up position in a few houses in the neighbourhood of the principal entrance, 
which had been hastily put into a rude state of defence. Beautiful women, 
with their dark hair floating down their shoulders, and their black eyes 
flashing in the wildness of terrified beauty, were seeking shelter and pro- 
tection in the churches; and crowds cf fair worshippers, the rich brown 
beauty of the cheek changed to sudden paleness, were already prostrate, 
each before her favourite saint, or at those shrines which had so often re- 
ceived the soft avowal of their tender frailties. ‘The shops were closed ; 
the baths, squares, and public places were deserted. ‘The heavy and con- 
tinued roar of the bells of every convent and church in the city rose sullenly 
above the sharp knell of the drum, and the fierce blast of the trumpet, 
which were arousing the voluptuous and magnificent capital of the Khalifs 
to arms, or to vengeance. ‘The turrets of that vast and gorgeous cathedral, 
which had once beheld another worship, were covered with spectators, who 
regarded, with various feelings, the steady advance of the armed body which 
was approaching their walls. ‘The sky was cloudless, and the valleys, and 
the orange groves, alive with the melody of the morning hour, and the 
romantic river itself, whose fountain’ is amongst the secret caverns of the 
Sierra Segura, glowed in the warmth of an Andalusian sun. The beams 
of the morning flashed back from the arms of the infantry, and glittered 
on the lances of the horsemen, whose slight pennons fluttered gracefully 
and gaily in every passing breath of air. | 

The only military force capable of defending the city amounted to about 
2000 men, including national guards and troops of the line, who were but 
indifferently provided with the means of resistance. ‘The town itself was 
not ina state to hold out for any length of time against the attacks of a 
determined and desperate enemy. ‘The old Moorish walls by which it was 
surrounded presented no strong points of defence, and they were in many 
places falling to decay, having, in all probability, remained unrepaired for 
ages. Neither were the political feelings of a great portion of the inhabitants 


> o . . 
of Cordova imbued with the same liberality which characterised the popu- 
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lation of the rest of Andalusia. Under such circumstances it is easy to 
conceive that the task of protecting a large, densely populated, and rich 
city, against such an enemy as was now approaching it, must have been 
difficult for the few determined Constitutionalists on whom it devolved. 
There was no time, however, to be lost. A battalion of national guards 
was posted at the eastern entrance, as being the point most likely to be first 
assaulted, and the remainder were stationed either along the walls or in a 
few houses put into such a state of defence as time and means permitted ; 
whilst the regular troops occupied two buildings on a rising ground in rather 
a remote quarter of the city. Irom the’weak condition of the exterior de- 
fences it was evident that the struggle, on the issue of which depended the 
fate of Cordova, should be fought on that most sanguinary of all battle- 
grounds, the dark, narrow, and winding streets of a thickly-inhabited city. 
Cordova, however, was not destined on that day to share the desolation, or 
the glory, of Zaragoza. 

In the mean time the force, whose appearance had occasioned these 
hostile but insufficient preparations, advanced onwards until it came within 
half musket-shot distance of the eastern gate, and there halted. An officer 
carrying a lance, on which, instead of the usual pennon, with the national 
colours, red and yellow, fluttered a white flag, moved out of the ranks, and, 
attended by a trumpeter and an orderly, all mounted, rode at an easy canter 
towards the entrance. He advanced to the gate, and demanded to speak 
with the military commandant of the place. ‘The object of his mission 
might be easily guessed : — he summoned the city to surrender, and offered 
honourable conditions, provided its gates were at once thrown open, and 
that its defenders laid down their arms. If not — its doom was certain. 
The reply to this summons was that which is usually made by men of 
honour under similar circumstances. — The city refused to surrender. 

The flag of truce galloped back, and announced the result of his mission 
to his superior. ‘The brigadier, Santiago Villalobos, one of the bravest of 
the insurgent chiefs, who had come out of the Asturias as commandant of 
the cavalry of the expeditionary army, and who was at that moment at the 
head of the advanced guard, communicated the reply to the general-in- 
chief. Five battalions, supported by cavalry, and four pieces of small calibre, 
the only artillery in their possession, were ordered to advance. A fire was 
opened on those troops, chiefly wrbanos, who appeared along the walls; and, 
under its cover, 2000 men rushed up to the gate. For the first few minutes 
the enemiy’s fire was replied to by some spirited volleys from the assaulted, 
and then ceased. The black flag, which, at first, had waved on the topmost 
battlement, suddenly disappeared, and another, indicating surrender, was 
hoisted in its place. | 

The national guards who had been stationed at the entrance fled from 
their posts on beholding the Carlists so near them. The gates were thrown 
open, and a multitude of the inhabitants rushed forth, and greeted the 
soldiers of the Pretender with loud cries of “ Viva Carlos quinto!” Before 
the sun had reached its highest point in the heavens on that day, the proud 
city of Cordova received within its walls 9000 men, gathered from nearly 
all the provinces of Spain! Preceded by a band of military music, moved 
steadily and firmly along, 5000 men, perfectly armed, and completely 
equipped. ‘Their head-dress, the white boyua, contrasted strongly with the 
black hair, the dark eye, and the olive tint of their features. ‘Though they 
had traversed almost the whole length of Spain, from the wild mountains of 
Biscay to the delicious banks of the Guadalquivir, yet exhaustion did not 
appear on their countenance, nor did fatigue deaden the elasticity of their 
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movements. In their rear rode 900 horsemen, dressed in the light blue 
cap with the crimson tassel depending on the left side. ‘Their uniform was 
the white jacket, lined at the collar and wrists with black fur, and the red 
trousers with a broad yellow stripe at the sides. Their arms were the lance, 
pistols, and sabre. ‘I'wo squadrons of approved and picked men carried, 
additionally, a blunderbuss slung at the saddle. Their horses, though small 
in size, were most, beautiful, with coats shining like the finest satin, and 
their movements marked by that graceful appearance of playful rage which 
distinguishes the Spanish war-horse. ‘The smallness of the restless head — 
the thick lion mane floating down on both sides—the fire of the round and 
well-opened eye — the transparent redness of the dilated nostril, breathing 
impatience of the curb — the strength of the limb, concealing itself in the 
slenderness of speed — the pride of his paces — all exhibit the Andalusian 
horse in the entire beauty of his form, and the gentle fierceness of his spirit. 
Immediately bringing up the rear of this gallant band, and mounted on a 
superb black charger, rode a man dressed in the uniform of a genegal officer. 
The crimson sash of silk, knotted with gold, and adorned at the ends with 
bullion, which encircled his waist, designated the Marescal del Campo of the 
Spanish army. His bearing, as he sat on his horse, whose movements he 
guided with that exquisite but imperceptible skill which denotes the accom- 
plished cavalier, was noble in a high degree. He appeared to be about fifty 
years old, yet neither his age nor yet the dangers and hardships of a long 
military life, for “ soldier” was written on his brow, had deprived his pre- 
sence of that grace of which younger men might well be proud. His jet 
black hair, which curled around his well-formed forehead, his dark eye, and 
the deep tint of his finely-moulded features, proclaimed him a native of the 
South. He was adorned with many orders, and the scarf of Saint Ferdinand 
decorated his breast. Followed by a numerous and well-appointed staff, he 
moved along bareheaded, and, with hat in hand, returned, with the grace 
and dignity of a noble Spaniard of better days, the salutations of the multi- 
tudes that thronged the ways. Possessing in so high a degree the attributes 
of manly beauty, the influence of which is felt in Spain as well as in all 
countries, he could not fail to attract the notice of the black-eyed beauties 
that crowded the balconies beneath which he passed. Women are merciful 
judges of political delinquents, particularly where the criminal owns such 
advantages, and embroidered scarfs and handkerchiefs were waved by the 
small and tiny hands of the Moorish girls of Cordova over the head of the 
rebel chief who was then entering their city, and their glances beamed with 
an expression of timid admiration as they beheld the gallant appearance of 
the terrible Gomrz who then, for the first time, passed before them ! 

But that military procession was not yet closed. A column of 3000 men, 
whose costume and appearance differed materially from each other, followed 
at some short distance. ‘They were but imperfectly equipped, and irregu- 
larly armed. Uniforms there were few or none beyond that similarity of 
dress which exists amongst the inhabitants of the same district ; yet the pic- 
turesque strangeness of that variety made up for the want of the more 
monotonous regularity which is the indispensable characteristic of well- 
appointed troops. This latter force, with the exception of the chiefs, all 
moved on foot. There was the native of high Navarre; his regularly-formed 
and stern countenance expressing determination and ferocity, and his athletic 
frame hardened to the consistency of iron from constant exposure to the 
elements. He is the hunter of the eastern Pyrenees, and he looks as if he 
longed to be once more amongst the snows, and to battle with the tempests 
of his native mountains. He wore a flat cap of scarlet cloth, and his feet 
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were protected by sandals of cowskin, with the hair outside, and attached 
to the leg by partanas—bands made of white wool. Then came the peasant 
from the neighbourhood of Pamplena, and Estella, distinguished by his high 
and pointed - montera cap. Less neat in his dress than the clean-limbed 
mountaineer, he is as brave, superstitious, and credulous, and is capable of 
enduring the most exquisite tortures without betraying a sign of inward 
agony on his impassive countenance. Let a monk but, lift his finger, and 
he will travel over mountain and through valley, hill, and dale, twenty 
leagues a day, to obey his behest. The spectacle of his house in flames, his 
wife and children massacred, will not make him swerve from his purpose, 


nor wring from his closed lips the secret, the disclosure of which would save - 


him and them. He is the descendant of the old Cantabrians who stayed 
the Roman eagles in the mountains of the North, and he still speaks the 
same language i in which his fathers flung defiance at their proud invaders. 
‘The water of the clear spring is his drink, and his food is the bread of the 
Indian cprn, and he looks down with contempt on the luxuries and the 
womanish delicacies of the South. 

The alpargatas, or hempen sandal, the hose of dark wool, the short 
breeches of brown cloth, scarcely reaching to the hips, and unbuttoned at 
the knees, a long and broad scarlet sash, folded many times round the waist, 
a velvet waistcoat, a dark vest, and a cloak, called Ungarina, distinguish the 
inhabitant of the plains. His nature is of a double kind — he is calm and 
imperturbable as the mountaineer, and, when occasion demands, fiery and 
impassioned as the native of the South. The naked leg, the drawers of 
white linen, the crimson sash at the waist, the coloured handkerchief 
encircling the head, and the manta, serving at the same time for cloak and 
blanket, thrown across the shoulder, mark the robust though less active 
peasant whose dwelling is on the banks of the Ebro, or along the gentle 
and warm slopes of the Ribera. 

Regarding those who preceded him less as inhabitants of the same nation 
than as barbarians whom the sad necessity of the war had introduced into 
the voluptuous South from their remote and barren rocks, came the grave 
and haughty-looking Castilian, proud in his own conceit, as if Spain had 
never degenerated, and as if its name had been still as glorious as in the 
days of Charles V. The ample folds of his dark cloak added to the slow 
and impressive dignity of his movements, and contrasted strongly with the 
light costume of the Andalusian who followed, dressed in his zumarco, or 
sheep-skin jacket, his breeches made of the dressed hide of the deer, his 
gaiters of the same material, but richly ornamented with silver buttons and 
clasps, his head bound round with a crimson silk handkerchief, surmounted 
by the high pointed and broad brimmed hat adorned with ribands of various 
colours, and with numerous silver points. Mingled with these, but distin- 
guished by his gay and reckless manner, came the Valentiar, clothed in his 
open tunic, his cloak streaked with many colours, and thrown negligently 
and gracefully over the right shoulder, and smoking the paper cigar, as 
tranquilly as if he was in his own delicious garden. ‘Three men mounted 
on Andalusian chargers, richly caparisoned, followed this last division of the 
Carlist army. ‘The quiet and crafty Quilez, at the head of five horsemen, 
armed with carbines and lances. ‘The brutal and sanguinary Muiralles, 
known by the appellation of Serrader, or the sawyer, from his original 
calling, rode by his side, with his evil eye, beaming with lasciviousness and 
ferocity, bent now on the fair forms which lined the way and crowded the 
balconies, and now on the rich city, which he seemed to regret had not been 
given up to indiscriminate plunder. Last of all rode another at the head 
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of thirty well appointed lances. This person was simply though richly 
dressed. He wore the flat cap, or berret, fashioned of cloth of the most ex- 
quisite fineness, whose colour might rival the snow of his native mountains, 
and whose borla was of rich gold spread out to the very edge of the crown 
like the rays of a bright star. A light zwmara, lined with crimson velvet 
turned over the edges, adorned with gold buttons at the wrists, and fastened 
round the body with delicately wrought chains and clasps of the same pre- 
cious metal, trousers of light blue stuff, and yellow boots, completed his 
costume, whilst an attendant followed close behind carrying a richly mounted 
guitar, slung across his shoulders. ‘The person of whom we speak was of 
the middle size, slight and delicate in make, with a countenance not unin- 
teresting. The nose was rather long and well formed; the mouth, as much 
of it as could be seen from beneath the moustache, was full, and spoke much 
of voluptuousness; the forehead was broad and pale, but the dark beauty 
of his full eye was never yet surpassed. It was large, finely opened, and 
blacker than the blackest jet. If any one expression prevailed more than 
another in the features of that young man (he could not be more than 
twenty-five years old), it was that of gentleness, shaded, however, by a 
Janguor which appeared to be the result of weariness, disgust, or disappoint- 
ment. Yet this delicate and gentle-looking being, in whose slight frame 
youthfulness was still struggling with encroaching manhood, was the same 
whose passion for music, and for pleasure of every kind, strangely contrasted 
with the acts of extraordinary daring, and remorseless cruelties, which even 
then imparted to his name a dreadful celebrity. It was the boy-general, 
who felt the same delight perambulating the towns of his native province as 
a reckless and dissipated troubadour, as when triumphing after a victory, 
or shooting the hundreds of prisoners who fell into his hands. — It was 
Ramon Casprera, —then a brigadier in the army of Don Carlos, and com- 
mandant-in-chief of the kingdom of Aragon! Such was the army of 
Gomez on his first entrance into Andalusia. 

The plan of operations which the Cristino general, Cordova, had so wisely 
conceived, and which was continued with so much perseverance as long as 
he was at the head of the army, that of shutting up the enemy amongst their 
mountains, and barring against them all access to the plains, produced re- 
sults far different from those of the disorganised, slovenly, and unwield 
movements of the generals who preceded him.* ‘The Carlists felt strong in 
their positions, and their inaccessibility to attack ; but the same cause which 
insured their safety from their adversaries did not protect them from the 
approaches of another and still more formidable foe. Starvation stared 
them in the face. The Basque provinces, but more particularly Guipuscoa, 
can do little more than supply sustenance to their inhabitants; and the 
limited territory then occupied by the insurgent troops was soon found in- 
sufficient, even with the irregular assistance afforded by their partisans on 
the other side of the frontier, to maintain so large a body as the army of 
the North. The aid which had been originally supplied by foreign powers 
became, by degrees, more sparing, and the zeal which had sprung out of 
the hopes and expectations caused by the military talents and enterprising 
spirit of Zumalacarreguy had grown gradually less warm. ‘The arms of 
the Pretender had obtained no advantages, moral or otherwise, which could 
at all compensate for the loss of such a leader at the moment when his suc- 
cess seemed certain, or the immediate raising of the siege of Bilbao, which 


followed that disaster; whilst the occupation, by the troops of the British 


* Vide “ Monthly Chronicle ” for December, 1839. Art. Merino and Cordova, p. 519.° 
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legion of the lines in front of San Sebastian, rendered almost hopeless the 
prospect of possessing an important fortress which might be the key to the 
north of Spain. Such being, it was said, the material condition on which 
depended an open and ample co-operation on the part of the northern 
powers. ‘The pious prelate too, who, in common with the confessor, and 
the other ghostly advisers of Don Carlos, directed the councils of that un- 
happy fanatic, had long yearned for the moment when the benefits of his 
system should be imparted to the whole of Spain, and when enthroned in 
the capital of the Castiles the Inquisition ‘should prescribe the terms of 
political and religious faith, and expiate, in the blood of many, the crimes 
committed against the sacred ascendency of priestcraft. ‘To counteract the 
zealous fierceness of these apostolic men formed one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties of the position of Zumalacarreguy; and nothing less than his stern 
determination of character, and his impatience of the intermeddling of the 
sanguinary priesthood which infested the mimic court of Ojate, could have 
prevented the army of the faction from making a premature advance upon 
Madrid. 

Strong as the necessity now was for attempting to free themselves from 
the limits within which they had been hitherto confined, and firm as was the 
belief impressed on the mind of Don Carlos that he had but to unfurl his 
banner in the South to secure a general rising in his favour, the opportu- 
nity afforded to the Carlist army by the political aspect of the country, and 
the chances of success presented by the distracted state of the provinces on 
the other side of the Ebro, were still more powerful. In the beginning of 
May the ministry of Mendizabal was driven from office, and Isturitz, who 
had been previously remarkable for his ultra-liberalism, was named as his 
successor. Like other political adventurers who make a traffic of their 


opinions, and who laugh at all principle except that which has for its found- 
ation their own miserable selfishness, this man gave the lie to his past life, 
and opposed the measures of his former party with all the envenomed bit- 
terness of a renegade. Madrid arose against the new administration, and 


the national guards prepared to march, with arms in their hands, against 
those who had betrayed the interests of the country. Detachments of the 
army were obliged to be withdrawn from the most important points on the 
theatre of war, and distributed throughout the country, for the purpose of 
crushing the revolt against the government; and the force which should have 
still been simultaneously directed against the common enemy, was weak- 
ened by the necessity of occupying the more violent towns of the interior, 
and of preventing the inhabitants from massacring each other. The 
general-in-chief himself, Cordova, neglecting to profit, as he had done, by 
the difficulties which his excellent system of operations had produced 
amongst the enemy, forgot his duty so far as to abandon his post, and 
hasten to Madrid for the purpose of supporting by his personal influence 
the statesmen whom the whole country had arisen to throw off, and whose 
power was hastening to a close. Fortified posts, the taking of which had 
cost much bloodshed and waste of time, were abandoned; advantages, 
which the exhausted condition, and the increasing demoralisation, of the 
Carlist army presented in abundance, were passed by; plans of campaign, 
which had been already entered upon, were hastily given up; and, in a 
short time, disorganisation, as scandalous as it ever existed in the days of 
Quesada or Valdez, threatened with dissolution the army of the Queen. 
Confusion reigned in the capital, discontent and rebellion in the provinces, 
and the frame of society itself seemed about to be rent asunder. Had the 
Carlist chiefs not hastened to avail themselves of those circumstances they 
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would have merited the imputation of greater folly than even their bit- 
terest enemies accuse them of. It is true that amidst those popular dissen- 
sions, and in the very height of those political hatreds, few, or none, ever 
dreamed of looking to Don Carlos as the saviour of the nation; but yet a 
favourable blow, struck at the very moment when men’s minds were in so 
excited a state, might be attended with results far beyond the calculations of 
a timid policy; and whilst the two great parties were thus engaged in 
striving for the mastery, a third, whose strength lay chiefly amongst the 
clergy and the peasantry, might succeed in snatching the prize from both. 
It was, therefore, determined that an expedition, sufficiently imposing to 
awe the country, or to match itself with any single division sent to oppose 
its progress, but yet not so unwieldly as to retard its necessarily rapid march 
to the interior, and provided with arms and ammunition to supply such 
volunteers as might join it, should immediately proceed to the South. It 
has ‘been supposed that Galizia and the Asturias were the only provinces 
originally marked out for this terrible visitation. ‘This, however, is in- 
correct. ‘lhe officer selected for the command was Gomez, a native of 
Jaen, in Andalusia; and, from the influence of his family connections, as 
well as his own antecedents, this province was designated as the ground 
whereon to try the grand experiment of lighting up, in the southern ex- 
tremity of the Peninsula, the flame which, since the death of Ferdinand, 
had been burning so fiercely in the North. There might be also some pro- 
bability in the supposition which assigned as a reason for this expedition 
the determination already formed of besieging Bilbao a second time, and of 
thereby distracting the attention of the Cristino army by the presence of so 
formidable a force in a distant point of the Peninsula. A column, amount- 
ing to about 4000 infantry, 250 horse, and some artillery, was accordingly 
placed under the orders of Gomez. ‘The Brigadier Bobeda was named 
second in command; and a slight demonstration having been made in the 
neighbourhood of Vittoria, by which the Cristinos were thrown off their 
guard, and the passage left free, the general-in-chief made his first move- 
ment from Orduiia, in Biscay, on the 26th June, 1836. On the following 
day he was encountered at Revilla by a division of the Cristinos under 
Tello, whom he entirely defeated. ‘or the purpose of baffling Espartero, 
who then commanded the third division of the army of the North, and who 
had set out from Biscay at the head of 5000 infantry and 300 horse in his 
pursuit, he entered those formidable mountains which form the barrier be- 
tween the Asturias and the kingdom of Leon, leaving it uncertain on what 
side he should first penetrate. Before he succeeded in effecting his purpose, 
his rear-guard, commanded by Arrayo, was overtaken by the Cristinos, who 
obtained some advantages, not, however, of sufficient importance to mate- 
rially weaken his resources, or to retard his advance. All at once, and 
when least expected, he turned towards the North; and, on the twentieth 
day of his departure from the province of Alava, he entered Oviedo, the 
capital of the Asturias. It having been known that the object of the expe- 
dition was the South, this event took the enemy quite unprepared, and 
Parditias, then at the head of a single regiment, was unable to offer any 
effectual resistance against the audacious intruder. Gomez took quiet pos- 
session of the fortress, and seized upon the arms and military stores which it 
contained. He then attempted to organise a provincial corps, in order to 
secure the possession of the Asturias, but could only raise about 150 men, 
and these were induced through terror to receive arms from the invader. 
The Asturians are no longer the fierce and warlike population of other days. 
They have become a peaceable and industrious people, and though separated 
VOL. VII. M 
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by so narrow a boundary from their unquiet neighbours of Biscay, they do 
not share in that extreme susceptibility to excitement which distinguishes 
the more turbulent natives of the ancient lordship. The lower classes are 
entirely devoted to their immediate superiors — the landed proprietors, 
though all Asturians are born noble, and these last are much attached to 
liberal principles. ‘They did not resist the approach of Gomez, but they 
remained passive when invited to join the army and the cause of the 
Pretender. 

‘The stay of Gomez in the Asturias was short: Espartero was following 
fast behind. On the third day the Carlists evacuated Oviedo, and after 
eight days’ march entered San Jago, the celebrated capital of Galizia. ‘The 
church of Saint James the Elder, enriched during many centuries by the 
offerings of innumerable pilgrims, who crowded thither from all parts, is one 
of the wealthiest and most magnificent in Spain. Superstition had dis- 
covered an almost inexhaustible source of quiet spoliation, in the possession 
of the pretended relics of the saint; and, as a matter of course, the city was 
always infested with monks and priests, amongst whom the present arrival 
of Gomez excited the greatest delight. The abolition by the cortes of the 
Voto de San Jago de Compostella, a tax levied for the maintenance of the 
archiepiscopal dignity, as well as of the inferior clergy, had rendered the 
Queen’s government detested amongst those who had been made rich by the 
credulity of the ignorant. The arrival of Gomez inspired them with the 
hope of the return of those days when most costly honours were lavished on 
their favourite and valuable saint; and they rejoiced in the anticipated 
rescue of his shrine, equally rich in the gifts of earth as of heaven, from 
the sacrilegious touch of the unbelieving. Both parties, however, the priests 
and the soldiers, were disappointed in each other. The band of Gomez 
depended very much for its final success on the aid afforded by such 
wealthy communities as the priesthood of San Jago de Compostella, as well 
as for its augmentation on the volunteers who might join his standard in the 
provinces. But the avarice of saintly men is a formidable rival even to 
their ambition. The priests of Saint James received the Carlist general 
with ringing of bells, masses, and 7 Deums, but they offered no pecuniary 
aid. They bestowed in abundance, it is true, these cheaper gifts, of which, 
inasmuch as they cost nothing, the priests of all sects, of all ages, and of ail 
countries, have been most lavish — their blessing and their prayers: and 
the spiritual wealth of heaven, uncontaminated, however, with a single stain 
of earthly bounty, was implored with violent piety, in favour of the soldiers 
of the Inquisition. ‘This seemed, in the worldly eyes ofthe profane soldier, 
but cold comfort for men who were in want of the necessaries of existence, 
and who were followed hotly by the avenger, who was not far behind; and 
Gomez, though doubtless a true believer, preferred some less unsubstantial 
demonstration of apostolical zeal. . 

Espartero, in the mean time, had been reinforced by Pardiiias; and, 
combining his operations with Latre and Astariz, endeavoured to shut him 
up in this corner of the North, whilst a Portuguese division to the South 
kept watch on the frontiers of Portugal. The Cristino general was prac- 
tising his favourite tactics of observation; and the ever-active Carlist con- 
trived to slip from between his hands, by the only passage which had been 
Jeft unguarded, and moved on Mondofiedo, towards the northern coast of 
Galizia. 

He succeeded in raising a small body of partisans in this province, fewer 
however in number than that which he had organised in the Asturias, to 
whom he distributed arms. The Galician peasantry are not much affected 
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by those feelings of exalted partisanship which characterise the other por- 
tions of the Peninsula. They are a sober, industrious, and extremely frugal 
people, and are more influenced by a calm calculating prudence than by 
enthusiasm. Not much endowed with the vivacious intelligence of the 
southerns, they are yet honest, faithful, and persevering to a degree. 
Slow to profit by the routine of military instruction, they are, however, 
when disciplined, the best and bravest soldiers in the Spanish army. ‘They 
are fond of emigration, and may be found in every part of the kingdom to 
the south of the Ebro, as well as in Portugal, employed not only in menial 
occupations, but oftentimes filling situations of trust and confidence. In 
whatever capacity a native of Galizia is occupied, he is never found to 
deceive the faith reposed in him by his employer, and his integrity is 
proverbial.* 

The period when Gomez entered Galizia, was not the most favourable to 
his purpose. The harvest season was not far distant, at which time the 
mountains are deserted until the approach of winter, when, like the Irish 
labourer repairing to his native country on the termination of the English 
harvest, the peasant of Galizia returns to his home, to live, until the next 
year, upon what he has earned in the South. 

Gomez left Galizia, and passing the mountains of Trovada, entered the 
city of Leon, the capital of the kingdom of the same name. In this third 
province which he visited, his disappointment was destined to be greater 
than any he had yet met with. Illuminations, ringing of bells, tapestry, 
and processions testified the joy of the priests and of a few Carlists at his 
presence, but neither men nor money were forthcoming. Ancient habits 
and ancient reminiscences prevail to a great extent in the interior of Spain. 
Without being imbued with any very exalted ideas of liberalism, the inha- 
bitants of the kingdom of Leon entertained a very decided prejudice in 
favour of the Pragmatic Sanction, which abolished the capricious law of 
Philip V. excluding females from the throne. Leon belonged of old to the 
sovereigns of Castile; and the most glorious recollections were attached to 
the name of Isabella the Catholic, to whose marriage with Ferdinand of 
Aragon was owing the consolidation of the Castilian monarchy. The 
inhabitants were devoted to their ancient laws; and Isabella II. found in 
the kingdom of Leon the warmest and most steadfast supporters of her right 
to the inheritance of her father. 

In Leon, therefore, Gomez could not long remain. A council of war was 
held, in which it was, for the first time, made a question, owing to the un- 


* The following instance may serve to illustrate the probity of this people: — The author of this 
notice had a Galician employed as a groom in his seryice in 1836. He had served in some capacity 
in the army when commanded by Quesada in the beginning of the war, and was, for some reason 
or other, a great admirer of that general. A day or two after the news of .Quesada’s assassination 
reached the lines of the Anglo-Cristino army, this man disappeared one morning, and nothing was 
heard of him for two days.” He had taken away the keys of the author’s desk, in which there was 
~ some money, not much, certainly, but sufficient to cause much inconvenience by its loss. On 
breaking open the desk, however, not a real was missing, and every thing was safe. On the third 
morning a parliamento took place at the outposts, which were not far distant, and at which the 
author was present, when a Carlist officer handed him the missing keys, and, on the part of the 
individual alluded to, made many apologies for the inconvenience that must have been sustained by 
their temporary loss; he also delivered a letter, in which the Galician announced, that being no 
longer disposed to serve in any capacity with a portion of that army which had assassinated his old 
chief, he had passed over to the Carlists, not, however, as he said, as a deserter, because, though in 
the employment of a Cristino officer, he had never taken service as a soldier in the Cristino army. 
He then entered into some particulars respecting the articles which had been in his care, and which 
he had left arranged with the greatest exactness previous to his departure. This man’s integrity 
was so great, that, though he had been entrusted with money, he did not even take with him the 
small amount of wages due to him, but requested the author to profit by the first opportunity of 
transmitting it to him, a request which was complied with on the spot, 
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favourable result which as yet followed his attempt, whether he should force 
his way back to Biscay, or still proceed boldly to the South. He was much 
pleased at finding that the latter determination was adopted; and whilst 
Cordova and Espartero announced at Madrid that the audacious rebel was 
shut up in a corner in Leon, and reduced to extremity, the entire nation 
was struck with terror on finding that Gomez had already appeared, as if by 
enchantment, at the gates of V alencia: The arrival of such tidings caused 
the utmost dismay, and it then became evident that an extraor dinary effort 
must be made to stay the further progress of this daring band. Rodil, who 
had been named minister-at-war after the fall of the Isturiz ministry, and 
the resignation of Cordova, assumed the command of the army, and pre- 
pared to set out against Gomez. General Lopez was despatched before- 
hand with the advanced guard, amounting to about 1500 men. He 
encountered the Carlist at Metilla, and attacked him. The issue of the 
combat was not doubtful, even for a moment: the Cristino general and 
the troops under his command were surrounded, and taken prisoners, and, 
of the entire force, only four escaped to bring the tidings of this new Carlist 
triumph to Madrid. Gomez did not delay long at Metilla, but, profiting 
by the consternation into which the enemy were ‘thrown, advanced by rapid 
marches towards Aragon, and, continuing his movements towards the South, 
arrived, on the 7th of September, at Utiel, in New Castile, near the frontiers 
of Valencia. He was still pursued by Alaix, the second in command of the 
Cristino army. Espartero himself having been prevented by the periodical 
return of his malady from continuing this terrible chase. At Utiel Gomez 
was joined by Cabrera, Mirales, and the Serrador, when the whole of their 
united forces amounted to about 16,000 men. ‘The terror which was felt 
throughout the country on account of the victory gained over Lopez was 
still further increased by the junction of those forces, though the Aragonese 
and Valencian chiefs afforded but an unwilling compliance to the orders of 
Don Carlos. The haughty and jealous disposition of Cabrera permitted 
him to endure no rival, much less a superior, near him, and, besides, he felt 
uneasy for the fate of his stronghold, Cantavieja. 

After a repose of a few days, Gomez once more set out from Utiel, and 
arrived at Albicete, in the south of New Castile, and about one day’s march 
from the kingdom of Marcia, after having tried in vain to establish the 
insurrection on a permanent footing in Cuenca. An attempt made to 
possess the fortified town of Arquiiia on the Valentian frontier was defeated 
by the gallantry of the garrison, and the patriotism of the inhabitants. ‘The 
Castilians remained loyal to the person and throne of the daughter of 
Ferdinand; the endeavours to convert them to Carlism proved unsuccessful, 
and the insurgent chief hastened to make his way to Andalusia. He was 
not destined, however, to enjoy the sight of the promised land unscathed. 
On his arrival at Robledo, he was, at length, fairly encountered by Alaix, 
who tried to impede his progress. An engagement took place, of short 
duration, but sufficiently sanguinary, and Gomez was compelled to force his 
way with serious loss. ‘The number of. prisoners taken by the Cristino 
general amounted to 1400. ‘This advantage was owing to the gallant con- 
duct of Diego Leon, who commanded the cavalry; and had this success 
been followed up as it should have been, the entire Carlist army could 
scarcely have escaped annihilation. As it was, the usual inertness of their 
adversaries saved the insurgents. Alaix remained at Villa-Robledo 
instead of continuing the pursuit; Rodil, who had advanced with 9000 
men on Guadalaxaca, in order to cover the capital, remained in observation 
near Hueta, whilst Gomez traversed the plains of La Mancha, turned the 
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eastern extremity of the Sierra Morena, penetrated the formidable pass of 
Despeiia Perros, and all hopes of his immediate and total destruction, 
founded on the victory of Robledo, were put an end to by his unopposed 
entrance into Andalusia. After passing through several large towns, in 
each of which he attempted to organise the insurrection, he marched into 
the kingdom of Cordova, and, accompanied by his Aragonese and Valencian 
auxiliaries, presented himself, on the 30th of September, before the gates of 
its capital in the manner which we have already described in the commence- 
ment of this notice. 

Terror and consternation now prevailed every where. ‘The towns of the 
Campina rose against the government, and proclaimed Don Carlos; the 
juntas of Malaga left the city and fled to Gibraltar for protection, and 
the municipal authorities abandoned Seville, to avoid the sword of the 
invader. Favourable prospects were at first presented to Gomez of 
establishing the cause of the Pretender in the South; but these hopes were 
dashed to the ground by the unusual energy now displayed by the Cristino 
chiefs, whose movements, as they approached him from every quarter, would 
have struck dismay into any heart less courageous than that of Gomez. 
Alaix, who had followed him across the Sierra Morena at the head of all his 
forces, occupied Jaen within two days’ march from the Carlist head-quarters ; 
and Quiroga, who commanded in Grenada, moved in a similar direction as 
far as Castro del Rio. ‘The military commandant of Seville advanced, in 
an opposite direction, to Carmona, which is about the same distance as Jaen 
from Cordova. Butron brought up his forces from Cadiz; Espinosa 
marched from Estremadura, and, to the north, Rodil occupied the principal 
passes of the Sierra Morena, whilst the national guards, and the population 
in favour of the Queen, issued from their towns to insure still more the 
destruction of their intended victim. He was now completely surrounded, 
and his immediate destruction seemed so certain, that orders were commu- 
nicated to the governors of the neighbouring towns to prepare depots for the 
prisoners, and storehouses for the reception of the vast plunder of the 
Carlist army. But the lion was not yet to fall amongst the toils of the 
hunters, and he was yet destined to sacrifice another foe to his wrath. 
At the moment when the blow was about to be struck, which was to 
have crushed him to atoms, he recrossed the Sierra Morena by a defile 
which cannot be gazed on without a shudder, at the idea that human 
beings would have dared so perilous an undertaking, and which, from its 
supposed impracticability, had been left totally unwatched; entered, with- 
out the notice of a moment, the city of Almaden, celebrated for its rich 
quicksilver mines, took General Flinter, who guarded them, and Lafuente, 
with 1700 men, prisoners, continued his astounding march into Estremadura, 
fell on Guadalupe, Truxillo, and Caceres, and, having disarmed the national 
guards of the entire province, once more returned into the kingdom of Cor- 
dova, flinging defiance, and scorn, and mockery, in the face of the half 
dozen generals who had already annihilated him in their bulletins ! 

In Cordova, however, he could not long remain. The first enthusiasm of 
the towns of the Campina had died away at the approach of the Cristino 
divisions, and it became impossible to give any character of permanency to 
the insurrection. The taking of Almaden, the capture of the corps under 
l'linter, together with the general himself, and the invasion of Estremadura, 
had astounded the nation. Gomez was even for a moment lost sight of in 
the universal rage and disappointment which were felt against Rodil; and 
the journals and the population of Madrid, as well as those of the provincial 
towns, demanded with loud cries the head of the traitor. ‘The government 
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found itself unable to resist this general excitement; and a decree was accord- 
ingly issued, by which Rodil was not only deprived of his command of the 
army, but also removed from his place as minister of war. The division 
which he had commanded, amounting to 10,000 men, was placed under the 
orders of Ribero, whilst Narvaez was associated with Alaix, and the three, 
now really frightened, no.less at the audacity of the Carlist, than at the 
exasperation of the people against the inertness, incapacity, or treachery of 
their own chief, set themselves to the pursuit of the enemy with earnest ac- 
tivity. Notwithstanding his successes these new measures placed Gomez in 
a most critical situation; and he had no course left but to proceed in the 
direction of the sea coast. Great, then, was the astonishment of the English 
garrison at beholding these ferocious and terrible troops defile before the 
rock of Gibraltar on their way to Algeziras. On his arrival at this port, a 
vessel was engaged by Gomez, on board of which were embarked the mem- 
bers of the Carlist juntas of Cordova and the Campina, which he had orga- 
nised, as well as a portion of the vast treasure, the result of his plunder, with 
which he was overburdened. ‘This vessel was afterwards captured by the 
British cruizers, and given up to the Spanish government. 

Gomez once more turned towards the North, but was again encountered 
by Narvaez, who had followed fast on his track. Though unwilling to hazard 
al engagement, in which he knew he should be worsted, he had yet no alter- 
native but either to lay down his arms, or to fight his way through the army 
which opposed him. He was attacked, but, though suffering severely, he 
succeeded in forcing a passage across the Guadalete, notwithstanding that 
Alaix and Ribero were at the distance of a few leagues from the field of 
battle, and might have cut him off with the slightest effort. He had now 
freed himself from the limits of the circle that surrounded him, and advanced 
rapidly to the Sierra Morena, that formidable boundary which separates 
Andalusia from New Castile. Narvaez still followed him; and Alaix, mak- 
ing a great effort, attacked his rear-guard at Alcandete, and succeeded in 
taking many prisoners, and in possessing himself of a large quantity of the 
rich booty which still remained. 

This, however, was the last advantage obtained over the Carlist chief, who 
was now left to pursue his way almost unimpeded to the North. This force 
was reduced to more than half that number with which he had originally 
set out from the Basque Provinces. Cabrera, discontented and jealous, had 
withdrawn from him at Truxillo, and with difficulty succeeded in reaching 
Aragon; and the other chiefs soon afterwards abandoned him; yet with no 
more than 1400 men did this audacious chief traverse in twenty-four days 
the vast space which extends from the crags of the Serrania Ronda to the 
mountains of Biscay. He had left Amurrio in Alava, on the 24th June, 
and he returned to Orduiia in Biscay, on the 23d December, during which 
time he had marched nearly 4000 miles, entered, as a conqueror, many 
towns, took 3000 prisoners, immense booty, disarmed at least 90,000 national 
guards, defeated, or kept in check, the best generals of Spain at the head of 
a vast proportion of the Cristino army, and carried the banner of Don 
Carlos from the heights of Biscay in the north, to that sultry coast which 
looks on the wild shores of Africa! 

This expedition may be said to have closed the military career of Gomez. 
On his arrival at head-quarters, he found that the services he had rendered 
were slighted by his unworthy master. Though he had proved himself as 
orthodox a believer as he was a stern freebooter, yet his character was not 
of that gloomy, superstitious, and sanguinary cast to realise with sufficient 
truth the beau-ideal of ason of the church, as imagined by the Capuchins and 
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Jesuits of the court of Onate. He was suspected of entertaining rather 
liberal opinions on the subject of spiritual, as well as temporal, government. 
On his arrival at Orduna he was placed in arrest, under the pretext of not 
having done sufficient to insure success in the late expedition; and he was 
not only never afterwards intrusted with command, but even detained as a 
prisoner during nearly the remainder of the civil war. 

Gomez was born in Gimeno in the kingdom of Jaen, in Andalusia, in 
the year 1784. He was descended from an ancient and noble family which 
came originally from Cordova, and was educated in the university of 
Grenada. On the invasion of his native province by the French General 
Dupont*, he, in common with many other students of the same university, 
entered the army asa simple volunteer, and was soon afterwards at the head 
of a company of guerilleros, which he himself raised amongst the ferocious 
smugglers of the mountains of the Serrania de Ronda, the Navarre of the 
South. This band was subsequently consolidated with the free corps, or 
volunteers, of Jaen, to which he was also transferred as lieutenant. He was 
taken prisoner in 1812, and was detained in France until the fall of Napo- 
leon, when he returned to his native country. During the constitutional 
struggle in 1822, he served in the ranks of the Army of the Faith, and held 
the grade of captain in the same battalion of which Zumalacarreguy was 
named commandant by the general-in-chief, Quesada. 

Like his celebrated friend, Gomez was also placed on the retired list as 
lieutenant-colonel in 1632, on account of the strong bias which he mani- 
fested in favour of the claim of the Pretender ; but on the death of Ferdinand 
he raised the standard of Don Carlos in the province of Guenga, whilst 
Zumalacarreguy did the same, but with more success, in Navarre. Failing 
in his attempt, he joined the army of the North, and was at once named 
colonel and chief of the staff, and, in about a year afterwards, was presented 
by Don Carlos with the faja of Movenai del Campo. From that time until 
the period of his expedition, which attracted the attention of all Europe, he 
continued to give proofs of great bravery, much military skill, and constant 
and disinter ested attachment to the cause in which he was engaged. 

His personal appearance we have already described. In his private cha- 
racter he was a man of honour, and true and faithful to his word. His 
manners were dignified, and, when he pleased, courteous and polished. He 
was detested by the friars, because he always showed himself hostile to 
wanton and unnecessary massacre. He was never forgiven by these holy 
men, because, when passing through ‘Truxillo in Estremadura with General 
Flinter as his prisoner, he had refused to give up the captive to the monks, 
who rushed half naked from their convents, and, armed with knives, 
demanded, with loud cries, that the heretic and republican Cristino should 
be delivered up to them “ for an hour only, that they might drink his 
blood !” | 

With respect to his military capabilities, he was, as we have seen, a bold, 
daring, and skilful leader, and has been considered, after Zumalacarreguy, 
as one of the best of the Carlist generals. 


* In the beginning of 1809 the French sustained a great disaster, which might be considered as 
the forerunner « of their subsequent losses in the Peninsula. General Dupont, who was sent into 
Andalusia, in order to crush the insurrection against French authority which had broken out there, 
laid down his arms before an enemy inferior in number and position. The scene of this disgrace 


was Baylen, in the kingdom of Jaen. Dupont had under his orders 24,000 infantry, and 3000 
cavalry, 
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AUTUMNAL TOUCHES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ITALY,” “ CATILINE,” ETC, 





“ Lovest thou through Autumn’s faded realms to stray, 
And moralise on mortal joy and pain ?”—Lord of the Isles. 








How beautiful 
The summer is departing! Autumn’s hand 
Throws over the green robes of earth the hues 
Of roses, yea, the golden pomp of heaven ; 
As if, with a wild melancholy feeling, 
Like a fallen angel of the light, he loved 
To cast upon the haunts o’er which he sigh’d 
The faded splendours and the twilight glories 
Of his lost Paradise yet lingering round him ! 
* * * * * 

The Autumn trees, 
Looking the prophets of their own decay, 
In their rich robes of many hues were sleeping 
Beside the streamlet’s edge, as if they were 
Absorb’d in contemplation of their shadows ! ; 
Even thus they stood, reflected leaf and hue, 
Another, yet the very same : a shadow, 
And yet as real and palpable uprisen 
In the pure element of waters: they 
As unsubstantial as yesterday, 
And unreal as to-morrow ; yet as fair, 
Yea, as delusive, fleeting, and as vain! 





* * * * * 
Yon Autumn tree, 

While the sun faintly shines on it through mist, 

Is like an empire in decline, the glory, 

And majesty of ruins at its feet. 

Or ’tis the mournful type of sapless age, 

Its energies departing one by one: 

Or when o’er stream or brooklet sadly drooping, 

Casting its melancholy leaves around, 

Like one who has outlived his happier days, 

While Memory, bending o’er them from above, 

Looks in the mirror of departed joys, 

And mourns for them in vain! Or, like a mind 

Of loftiest order: throwing off the pomp 

That hid its natural frailties too long, 

Now glorying to meet the storms of fate 

Unshaken and alone ! 


* * * * 


Naked and bare, a grey anatomy, 
The type and monument of human life, 
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Stripp’d of its fleshly covering: all alive, 
Opening its fine-nerved fibres to the air, 
How dost thou stand now, melancholy tree ! 
Even as a record uttering saddest truths ; 
The eternal moral of decay, worn out 
F'rom men’s hearts, but eternally renew’d. 


Behold those all innumerable leaves 
Scatter’d around thy trunk all quietly ; 
Asking that sigh which the heart yearns to give 
To their own beauty ; to the memory 
Of that past Spring when they, too, were so young, 
Answering to every impulse from without, 
And joyous with their world of life within: 
‘ach leaf a star of sumless galaxies. 


Self-love doth pause, and read in those fallen leaves, 
Yet so rich hued, its own aspiring hopes, 
Once as elastic, joyous, and as high ; 
While saddening thought remembers that the heart 
Puts forth its leaves no more: but to life’s storms 
Opposes only will inflexible : | 
Not drawn from vain philosophy — alas, 
From very consciousness that nought is left 
To take away ! 
Lo, yet a few grey leaves 
Wave o’er in mockery of desolation. 
The winds will sweep them off: we, too, shall pass, 
Leaving the places void to which we clung. 
They will form fresh innumerable life, 
For Nature’s everlasting forms die not, 
But change their plastic immortality ; 
We, too, shall pass away like these to dust, 
- But whither shall our resurrection be ? 
Not the frail forms to which we fondly clung, 
But the invisible and infinite host 
Of the affections —- memories, fond regrets, 
Loves, fancies, hopes, and fears, and doubts, and joys, 
Which, when the human trunk resolved to earth, 
Fled from it, breeze-like, and for ever. 
Thou, 
Spirit of Autumn! answer: dost thou not ? 
Typ’st thou not resurrection from the dust 
In thy eternal progress of decay ? 
Shall Jeaves renew their life, and infinite tribes 
Of mind, whose compass was eternity, 
Be here extinct ?— “Is man more just than God ?” * 
Thus, Autumn! grey and holiest prophet, thou 
Dost answer him who, with a heart subdued, 
Feels silent truths from thy oracular shrine. 
Oddington Park, Oxfordshire. 








* Job, iv. 17. “ Shall mortal man be more just than God?” 








THOUGHTS ON THE USE OF THE VULGAR AND THE 
MEAN IN ART. 


FROM SCHILLER. BY G. H. LEWES. 


Tue Vulgar is every thing which does not speak to the mind, and which raises 
merely a sensuous interest. ‘There are, it is true, a thousand things which 
are vulgar from their subject or contents; but, as the vulgarity of the sub- 
ject can be elevated by its treatment, it is here the question only of the 
vulgar in form. A dull man will debase the noblest subject by his dull 
handling of it; a great intellect, on the contrary, knows how to elevate 
and adorn the meanest subject by linking it to something spiritual, and by 
discerning a noble side even of this ignoble subject, to which other men 
are blind. So an historian of inferior order will judge of the most insig- 
nificant achievements of his hero with the same care and gravity as his 
noblest deeds, and pause as long over his genealogy, the fashion of his dress, 
and his domestic trivialities, as over his struggles and undertakings; his 
greatest deeds are related in so spiritless a manner, that no reader can clearly 
see their significance. On the other hand, an historian of intellect and 
true nobility of soul throws an interest over his hero’s private life, and 
gives force and significance to the most trivial actions. ‘The Dutch painters 
exhibit a vulgar taste; the Italians a great and noble taste; the Greeks 
still more so — they lived wholly in the ideal, cast aside every vulgar trait, 
and chose no vulgar subjects, 

A portrait painter can: treat his subject either vulgarly or nobly. He 
treats it vulgarly when he perfects the accidental and contingent as carctully 
as the necessary and essential — when he neglects the truly great, and deve- 
lopes the trivial. He treats it nobly when he knows how to select the most 
striking and interesting, separating the contingent from the essential, and 
developes the trivial only in so far as it is connected with, and serves to 
bring out, the noble. But nothing is truly noble, save the expression of 
the mind, in action, gesture, and situation. 

The poet treats his subject vulgarly when he Bindi, upon the insig- 
nificant actions, and hurries over the truly important ones. He treats ‘it 
nobly when he throws the greatness of his own soul over it. Homer’s 
genius empowered him to treat the shield of Achilles in a manner at once 
spiritual and astonishing, though the making of a shield considered per se is 
a vulgar subject enough.* 

But the Mean is still worse than the Vulgar, which must be distinguished 
from it as not exhibiting something merely negative, not merely a deficiency 
of the spiritual and noble, but something positive, viz. coarseness of feeling, 
bad morals, and contemptible sentiments. ‘The vulgar is only an evidence 
of the want of a desirable advantage in composition, the mean, of the want 
of a qualification which is imperatively demanded of every one. 

Revenge, for example, considered per se, wheresoever it may be found, in 
whatever manner it may exhibit itself, is something vulgar, because it 
betokens a want of moral greatness. But we distinguish this revenge as 
mean, when the man who practises it makes use of contemptible resorts to 


* The same remark will apply to Schiller’s own poem, the Song of the Bell; Catullus’s 


exquisite odes, “ Passer delicie mee puelle,” and “ Lugete O Veneres Cupidinesque,” with 
many others. 
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accomplish it. ‘The Mean always indicates something coarse and plebeian ; 
but a man of rank can also act and think vulgarly, if he want the requisite 
gifts. A man acts vulgarly when he thinks only of his own enjoyment; and 
therein does he stand opposed to the noble man, who can and will forget 
himself to bestow some good upon another. ‘The same man, however, 
would act meanly if he purchased his enjoyment at the cost of his honour, 
and did not respect the laws of society. ‘The Vulgar, therefore, is opposed 
to the Noble; the Mean both to the Nobie and to Bienséance. ‘To give vent 
to every passion, in spite of every obstacle moral or physical —to gratify 
every impulse, without allowing it to be curbed by the rules of propriety, 
much less of morality — is mean, and betrays a mean soul. 

In works of art we can also fall into the mean, not only from the choice 
of a mean subject, which the sense of propriety and capability excludes, 
but also when we handle it meanly. An artist handles his subject meanly 
when he either draws attention to that point of view which good taste would 
fain conceal, or when he gives it such an expression as.leads to mean ideas 
naturally connected with it.* In the life of the greatest man appear some few 
mean actions, but only a mean taste would think of selecting and paintin 
them. ‘There are paintings out of Holy Writ where the Apostles, the 
Virgin, and Christ himself, are drawn with’ an expression, as if they had 
been selected from out of the lowest canaille. All such works betray a mean 
taste, which gives us the right to conclude that the artist’s conceptions them- 
selves were coarse and plebian. 

There are, it is true, cases in which the mean may find a fit place in art, 
viz. where it is to excite a laugh. A man of good breeding can also some- 
times, without betraying a debased taste, relish a laugh at the coarse but 
true expression of nature, and at the contrast between the customs of the 
beau monde and the canaille. ‘The drunkenness of a man of rank would 
excite displeasure wherever he was noticed, but a drunken postilion or 
sailor makes us laugh. Jests which would be insupportable from the mouth 
of a man of education, amuse us from the mouth of the people. Of this 
kind are many scenes in Aristophanes, which, however, sometimes over- 
step these limits, and are merely disgusting. It is on this account that we 
relish parodies, where the sentiments, modes of speech, and actions of the 
common people are attributed to the same cultivated persons that the poet 
has represented with all seriousness and propriety. So long as the poet 
merely attempts a laughable piece, and means no more than to amuse us, 
we allow him to use the means; but he mustetake care not to excite our 
displeasure or disgust. 

Displeasure is excited when the mean is attributed, where we absolutely 
cannot pardon it, e.g. to men from whom we are authorised to expect purer 
morals. Does the artist thus handle his subject? then does he either offend 
Truth, because we are more willing to hold him for a liar than believe that 
men of education could really act so meanly, or else his characters offend our 
moral feelings, and excite, what is still worse, our indignation.+ It is quite 
otherwise in the Farce, where between the dramatist and the audience there 
is a tacit contract, that one has not to expect the truth. In the farce we 
dispense with the truth of delineation, and the writer possesses a privilege 


* This last phrase is milk and water indeed! but I never could paraphrase; and an equivalent 
word for the compound xebenvorstellungen is not “ in my philosophy.” 

t+ This admirable rule for the humourist is directed forcibly against Aristophanes, whose 
defenders forget that it is not his licentiousness that offends so much as the moral degradation 
evinced in his ridicule of Socrates and Euripides, which comes under the lash of Schiller, when he 
says, “ In the life of the greatest man appear some few mean actions,” &c. 
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to deceive or to lie to us; for here the comic bases itself directly on its con- 
trast with truth, and it is impossible to be at the same time true and con- 
trasted with truth. 

But there are also in the earnest and tragic certain rare cases wherein the 
Mean may be applied. As such, however, it must pass into the terrible, and 
the momentary shock sustained by our taste be extinguished by the fierce 
activity of the passions, and thereby become complicated i in a high tragic 
emotion ;: e.g. Theft is something absolutely mean, and in spite of all that 
our hearts can suggest for the excuse of a thief, how strongly he may have 
been led to the action by the pressure of surrounding circumstances, yet is 
the brandmark inextinguishably stamped upon his brow, and eesthetically he 
remains ever a mean subject. 

Taste pardons here even less than Morality, and its severe judgment-seat 
is stronger because an esthetic subject is also answerable for all the ideas which 
simultaneously spring up, und which are occasioned by the storm of emotion 
awakened in our hearts. ‘The moral judgment, on the contrary, is abstracted 
from all chance or accident. A man who steals is. therefore in the highest 
degree objectionable as a poetic representation. Let, however, this same 
man once become a murderer, and though it is true he is morally still more 
objectionable, yet he becomes therefrom a grade more applicable, because 
he begins to be esthetic. He who (I speak here throughout, according to 
esthetic, not moral, judgment) has debased himself by an infamy can again 
be somewhat elevated, and attract our esthetic attention through a crime ! 

This variation of the moral and esthetic judgments is remarkable, and 
deserves strict scrutiny. We can adduce many causes for it. rst, as I 
have already said, that because the aesthetic judgment depends upon the 
imagination, all the simultaneous ideas (nebenvorstellungen) which are de- 
veloped within us by the subject, and which stand in a natural correlation 
with the same, influence this judgment. If, therefore, these simultaneous 
ideas and relations are of a low base kind, so inevitably do they debase the 
radical subject. 

Secondly : in the esthetic judgment we look only at the strength, in the 
moral judgment at the lawfulness. Want of strength is something always 
contemptible*, and eee action which betokens a want of strength is and 
must be contemptible. Every cunning and sneaking action is revolting to 
us on account of the deficiency of power which it betrays ; on the other 
hand, a devilish action, if it only betokens some great power, can esthe- 
tically please us. A theft announces a sneaking cunning mind; a murder 
has at jeast the appearance of strength — it at least regulates the scale ot 
interest that we «esthetically take in it according to the scale of strength 
which it indicates. + 

Thirdly : in the contemplation of some heavy and frightful crime we 
are drawn away from the consideration of its quality, and our attention Is 
rivetted on its fearful consequences. 'The stronger emotion then absorbs the 
weaker. We do not look backward into the soul of the doer, but forwards 
into his fate, and into the consequences of his deed. So soon as we begin 
to tremble, so soon is every delicacy of taste obliterated. ‘The principal im- 


* Of course this means want of moral or physical strength, for the two are seldom conjoined, 
and neither is sufficient to prevent contempt. 

+ To murder a sleeping man as a common housebreaker, excites very little admiration of the 
doer’s strength, and interests us only through its consequences; but to murder a sleeping king 
( Macbeth) requires an immense power of resolution, and our interest is proportionably excited. 
It is to be observed that Schiller in this essay lays down principles, very rarely troubling himself 
with illustrations. I make this remark, in order to induce the reader to apply these principles, 
and thus convince himself of their value. 
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pression entirely fills our souls; and the contingent simultaneous ideas 
(zufdilligen nebenideen), which properly depend on, and result from, the Mean, 
are extinguished by this greater impression. Hence it is that the theft 
of the young Rechberg, in the play of Verbrechen aus Ehrsucht is not 
revolting on the stage, but really tragic. The poet has, with great art, so 
conducted the circumstances, that we are impetuously hurried forward, and 
have no breathing time for reflection. The dreadful misery of his family, 
and particularly the grief of his father, are subjects which hurry our attention 
from the doer, and irresistibly conduct it to the consequences of his- deed. 
We are too much affected by other things to think of the shame which 
should brand the theft; in short, the Mean becomes concealed in the Fear- 
ful. It is singular that this said theft of Rechberg has not such a revolting 
effect on the audience as the more groundless suspicion of a theft has in an- 
other play. Here is a young and innocent officer suspected to have stolen 
a silver spoon, which is afterwards found; the Mean, therefore, is here only 
imagined ; it is mere suspicion ; yet, nevertheless, it does irretrievable harm 
to the innocent hero of the piece in our zesthetic judgment. ‘The cause of 
this is, because the supposition that a man could act meanly proves that we 
have no strong opinion of his morals; a man is considered a man of honour 
so long as he does not show himself to be the contrary. 

If we believe any thing contemptible of him, therefore, it looks as though 
he had on some occasion, by some action, given cause for the probability of 
such a suspicion, although, ‘properly speaking, the meanness of unwarranted 
suspicion is on the side of the suspector. It does the hero of this piece still 
greater harm, because he is an officer and lover of a woman of rank and 
education. With these two predicates is the predicate of a theft a shocking 
contrast, and it is impossible for us not to remember, when he is by the side 
of his mistress, that he may have the silver spoon in his pocket. ‘The greatest 
misfortune in this case is, that he does not dream of the debasing suspicion 
which encircles him: for were it to doso, he would then as an officer de- 
mand bloody satisfaction ; the consequences would then rise into the Terrible, 
and the Mean would vanish.* 

Still we must distinguish the Mean in sentiment from the Mean in rank 
and condition. ‘The first is beneath all sesthetic worth; the last can very 
well be used. Slavery is mean, but a slavish sentiment in liberty is contemp- 
tible: a slavish occupation, when unaccompanied by such a sentiment, is 
not; much rather will the meanness of condition when united to the lofti- 
ness of thought become sublime. ‘The master of Epictetus, when he struck 
him, acted meanly; but the stricken slave exhibited a lofty soul. ‘True 
greatness shines but the more honourably from a mean condition, and the 
artist need not fear selecting his hero from a contemptible environment so 
long as he is assured that the expression of inward nobility is at his com- 
mand. 

But that which may be allowed to the poet is not always permissible to 
the painter. The one brings his object only before the imagination ; the 
other, on the contrary, immediately before the sense. ‘The impression of a 
picture is therefore not only more vivid and defined than that of the poem, 
but moreover the painter cannot, by means of his natural signs (colour and 
form), make the inward state of things so visible and appreciable as the poet 


* From our ignorance of the piece to which Schiller here alludes, it is impossible that we should 
come to a right estimate of this illustration. If the audience suspected the officer, then are the 
foregoing remarks unanswerable ; but if the dramatist had so contrived that the audience should 
be in perfect possession of his innocence, while, at the same time, from equivocal circumstances, 
the suspicion naturally and inevitably falls on him, grounded on these circumstances alone, then he 
excites our deepest interest and pity. 
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by means of his symbolical signs * (words, images), and yet it is the inward 
only that can reconcile us to the outward — the noble mind to the ignoble 
frame or condition. When Homer brings before us Ulysses in his beggar’s 
rags, so is it for us to choose to what extent we shall develope this picture 
to the mind’s eye (wzr uns dieses Bild ausmalen), and how long we shall con- 
template it. In no case, however, has it vividness sufficient to become dis- 
agreeable or disgusting. But where the painter, or still more the actor, 
would attempt to pourtray such a portrait of Ulysses with accuracy, we 
should then turn away with aversion, because here we have not the force of 
the impression under our control: we .must see what the painter shows us, 
and cannot so easily repulse those mean simultaneous ideas which necessarily 
spring up in the mind. 





TO ——. 
(SINCE DEAD.) 


Mourn not, dear lady, that the roseate bloom 

Of thy peerless beauty fades ; 

And that the lustrous light, | 
Wherewith thine eyes were bright, 

Wanes dim, as though they felt the coming shades 
Of death, whose power will seal them in the tomb. 
O! must the glorious stream of thought, 

To richest, rarest music wrought, 
By the sweet magic of thy full-lipp’d voice — 
O! must this die away, 
Like some forgotten lay, 
That once charm’d wearied minds, and made sad hearts rejoice. 


Grieve not, fair spirit, that a drear eclipse 
Steals o’er the brightness of the mortal creature, 
And that the ruby pales upon thy lips ; 
I trace a holier grace in every feature ! 
And in that fading eye, 
A calmer majesty, 
Which hath its birth-flash in a loftier sphere ! 
What, though the love-song on thy lip be dumb ! 
I hear, amid the Babel-roar of life, 
Between the pauses of our mortal strife, 
A voice which breathes of anthems yet to come. 


* It is thus I translate willkiirlichen zeichen, as the word arbitrary ean by no means here express 
the meaning, nor indeed distinguish it from the colour and form of the painter, which are equally 
arbitrary. 
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Therefore, rejoice, as faint decrepitude 
Steals o’er the motion of each feeble limb ; 
As flesh decays, the spirit is renewed, 
And gains in splendour as the world grows dim. 
E’en as the morning star, that fainter fades, 
As sunrise nears the kindling earth, 
Till, lost in that surpassing birth, 
It melts away into the unfading sky — 
So, lady, do thy peerless charms, earth-born, 
Grow dimmer, as the everlasting morn 


Spreads her bright mantle o’er eternity ! — 





NEW YEAR CONTEMPLATIONS, WITHOUT DREAM OR 
JOKE; AND A LEGEND. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


THE year 1819 was very serious, and put difficult questions to the future ; 
the coming year must be more serious still, to give the answers. Universal 
events, in the stature of giants, march upon the house; and every one will 
have to forget the little pursuits of the room, and peep timidly forth, 
though many giants were to be as the fogs in Tyrol, that descend from the 
mountains in lofty, perpendicular, high-piled masses, and tower over the 
little huts, thus appearing to the natives as ancient spirits, and vanish. 

Men there be who have a vivid and unceasing perception of the flight 
of existence, riddled as it is, and attenuated ° into sheer moments, and yet 
exist. ‘This perpetual powdering into the minutest time-grains, which we call 
life, holds good of the internal as of the external; and a given pleasure — 
what other is it than a passage through trickling joys—a meadow of dew- 
drops, where, step by step, a gem disappears ? Neither can remembrance 
fix the flight: in her heaven it stands as a rainbow, which seems to us as 
yonder standing arch, but in fact is even a continuous falling of gay drops. 
The repetition of the transient, or the echo in time, so far from being more 
independent, can only be weaker than the first passing sound. 

He who thus regards and passes through life will, in the matter of hunt- 
ing out happiness by a sheer accumulation of pleasur es, say to himself and 
others, “ The stream of time, where down we swim, is a long froth-river. 
Unceasingly, as we float down, have we to touch one foam-bubble after 
another, and each, touched — vanishes! and so swim we along, enjoying 
and destroying the foam. Undiminished gleams towards us the future, with 
her piles of foam-mountain, as we float onwards, and unceasingly crush 
crush the foam; and here we have the whirl of the time-stream — behind us 
the invisibility and void of the exhausted time-atoms, before us the glitter- 
ing whirl of the fresh foam-bubbles — of remembrances behind us a dried-up 
str eam, of hopes before us a perpetual wave and glitter.” 

Thus flows the stream of time that never can fall into the sea of eternity, 
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incessantly passing away and frothing up; and still man, the great eternal 
self-deceiver, expects to find more substance and beverage in the. coming 
wave of the foam-river than in the last, which he actually holds to be non- 
entity compared to that which is at hand.* 

Of a truth this is a contemplation, which, carried to the length of every- 
day feeling, is far apter than all the foolish memento mori of the monks, and 
of the death memorials of the clergy, even up to Young, to the bearing 
and sustaining of the spirit out of and superior to life, burying it, as it 
does, every moment ; while the common sermons, as is most plain to be 
seen in the sermoners themselves, attack the transient only on the decline 
of our hours, and not in the hours themselves, just when the unceasing 
flight and death of time is arrested by the grave. 

Not thus old a truth; but, indeed, its hourly perception and blending into 
our nature — which is not, perhaps, so strong with the reader as the author 
— is an aqua-fortis that analyses and dissolves all pleasures; and which, 
precisely like the actual aqua-fortis, spares not the hardest or most brilliant 
metal, gold excepted, nor leaves aught to stand save the inner primzeval rock 
of the spirit. 

But this conviction of temporality, that comes hard enough on repose 
and good fortune, desires and endures the bustle, and the battle, and the 
strong emotions, and, in one word, the great earnestness of the coMING 
TIME. ‘They are the very volcanoes and glaciers of suffering —a very Ve- 
suvius and /Ktna, or a Mont Blanc, whereon we ascend, and gain a grander 
view of the sun’s rising. ven personal suffering and struggle, but still 
more the suffering and struggle of nations, change, through the feeling of 
evanescence, into expanded wings, which bear away above the pettiness and 
self-interestedness of the present to the courageous flight for things of 
higher and more spiritual good. ) 

A time it now is when there is a working in the two-cloud heavens that 
stand over the old world and over the new ; and on asking, ‘¢ Will they be re- 
solved into mere warm rain, or into hail, lightning, and storm ?” the difference 
of the resolve, meantime, is not so great; mankind has its tropical weather 
equally with the earth; in the worst of cases the hail melts, the lightning 
fructifies, the storm is dispelled, and single victims fall to the tempest 
for the whole. 

All resolves are now the harder, inasmuch as they are the more ex- 
tended and more important; for now the resolve, the whole earth being 
one, will affect the whole. The woof that is covering the world is no 
diplomatic gossamer, gaily gleaming and lightly trodden through and torn ; 
but it is an immense liana forest, whose summits and branches are again 
become roots, and in whose ramifications strange stems, even sawn through, 
are bound and sustained. 

But on this same ground let the world-citizen and the citizen of the 
world fear transient rather than lasting ill. There is not at all the most 
scope for an individual or a nation to hope on the attainment of great good- 
fortune, but the rather half-way to it; not on the summit, but the steps. 


* Human life has often been compazed with the life of guests and pilgrims ; but I see a closer 
similarity in the life of their hosts. These are mostly emblematical of all of us, and so also of 
themselves ; while they are bustling away at receiving, dismissing, preparing incessantly ; while 
they are darting this way and that for the strange lunch and the strange dinner — themselves just 
snatching their snack by the way, and worried off their legs — yet, all vexation with every money- 
less repose, praying fresh bustle — nay, the completest hurly-burly one moment, and cursing it the 
next — ay, chopping and changing from a desire for repose to a desire for run — but right fixedly 
resolving, after the proper decades have been hunted through, to run in to the haven of the grand- 


father chair, and, as folks say, retire, which mostly happens at the time when they retire to their 
long home. | 
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Perchance is Europe already prepared to the highest; LigHTr and RIGHT 
maintain (be it but on bookshelves) the largest standing army ; libraries 
are the spiritual barracks of FREEDOM, whose elements LIGHT and RIGHT 
are. Nations, like diamonds, are now-a-days polished faster and otherwise 
than of yore. .While men formerly could/be smoothed and rounded only 
by long lapse of time, tediously, as of old the diamonds in the stream ; 
now they may, like the diamond on diamond dust, by that which books hold 
before them — the past, or rather the presence of great men, as it were, on 
their ashes, attain toa purer shape. 

To the blossoms only is the cold fatal, not to the fruit ; so may the 
budding of nations be blighted by the May night-frosts: but let them once 
produce fruit, and it will grow on, hard ws eather notwithstanding ; nay, Sep- 
tember frosts will make the fruitage only the more mellow and keeping, and 
the grapes all the racier. 

To confine ourselves to Germany: here we have princes and nations 
(albeit little known to the former and particularly so to the latter) so well- 
grown that they cannot stop, but must push on, and away, and ripen; for 
the despotic May-frosts have been past these years ago, and to retrograde or 
unripen is now out of the power either of prince or people. Only forget not, 
“QO, ye of little faith!” in these times, that the strongest wings, and let them 
be eagle-wings, must make an autumnal moult, and drop old feathers, that 
fresh may grow in their stead. 

Neither do I dread the prompt consideration of certain cloud trains, that 
are not even eclipses of the sun, since they only cover Germany locally, 
scantily. Clouds make not the night. The simple lamb and sheep-clouds 
that passed over the theologic day, from Italy toward the North, are already 
scattered; likewise the offensive fog-clouds of the far worse hetorodox in 
Saxony, together with the orthodox fog-columns that stood upon the plain 
after the death of Frederic II., but could not soar aloft, nor attain to any 
wide shadow. One error in a time is in turn attacked by another, till all 
dark spots are swallowed up by the day, as the moth is eaten by the bat, 
this clutched by the screech-owl, and the owl at last stands there in the 
clear daylight, unscaring, teased, and powerless. If, even in night of 
murkiest times, a refor mation might be begotten and conceived—for the most 
degenerate race has had its Angel and its Maria — how now-a-days could 
the reformation cease not to be fruitful and multiply itself through numerous 
sons and champions. Before even Luther’s day, the more vigorous spirits 
could at least, as an omen of some brighter age, detect the existence of the 
moon-rainbow, whose faint shine also came from the sun, albeit the long 
way, by the moon. But now we behold in the clear light of day the rain- 
_ bow, that has its hot sun over against it, and omens the flight of the wel- 
kin. Not even will Rome, on “the whole, conquer aught else or great in 
future but itself. Neither can the sacrifice of light (though with the gain 
of abundant warmth), paid by pio-timid spirits to the Ultra-Christianity ot 
such highly to be respected men as Kanne, Augusti, and Marheineke, 
down to Harms, be fatal to the UNIVERSAL DAY. 

God! if thy sun, after long polar nights, when Aurora only rose at mid- 
day, yet returned, bringing its light and its power, how can thy men be so 
wanting in faith as to doubt his return in the night of some long polar 
day, when at ver y midnight the north is gilded ? 

But we are all one as another, whether’ we prophecy concerning our own 
household, or concerning universal history. Let us meet with a knot in our 
path there, and we feel as if we should never be free until it has been un- 
loosed; but after the solution imagine we have got perpetual freedom, as 

VOL. VII. N 
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if not another, all different, would not just twist itself after it, and renew in 
its turn the double error. And so it is with our world-prophecies. Let 
the phoenix have fallen victim and a prey to the flames, his ashes will fly 
around us, and yet we imagine them not as any seed-dust of his regener- 
ation. By the wicket of each year or century lies and threatens a new 
sphinx; but when the time has answered and consumed her, we fancy, 
then, lo! the gate of the new year stands free and unguarded, and the old 
dame has borne not any young ! 

So far our new-year contemplations, Meantime, may a legend, that 
does not, like some dreams, shape them into imagery, be kindly permitted a 
simple continuation, or rather repetition, of the same. 


THe LEecenp. 


Every saint reigns some day in the year; so he gives his name to, 
and is invoked on, that day. On Sylvester, or last day of the year, the | 
saint y’clept Sylvester reigns ; who, as we all know, under Constantine the 
Great, had become Pope Sylvester the First. On the night, then, of the 
last of December, 1819, Sylvester lay upon his couch in a plight of great 
exhaustion, having, according to annual wont, watched and ruled all Syl- 
vester Day, and unable, till the stroke of twelve, to get to sleep again for a 
short space — not so long as Epimenides in the fable, for forty years, still 
less for a hundred and seventy-seven years, like the Seven Holy Sleepers of 
history, but only till next year. The pious but simple man usually fancied 
(peradventure the amount of sleep had a little enfeebled his memory and 
judgment), when he opened his eyes on the first second after the night of 
the 30th, that he, to the best of his power, had been ruling the earth all the 
year long. Another version, however, is, that a considerable portion of the 
other 364 days passed over him as heslept! For, in good sooth, he swayed 
the sceptre and crosier, like those consuls in heathen Rome, but one day 
Jong, to wit, the whole 30th of Christ-month; and accordingly, on this 
his day of rule, he obtains saintly honour from the whole church ; and in 
their Breviarium, after the Oratio da, &e. receives his three Nocturna, 
with the customary lessons, and lastly the Responsoria. But it need excite 
no wonder or wrath if he regarded himself as the regent of the year, because 
he comes in for the last bit thereof; since, even in the shooting at the 
poppinjay, he only is to be called poppinjay king who shoots away the last 
bit; and then, as already narrated, his dream supplied all other deficiencies. 

Now, each successive time that he did become dozy and very decrepit 
with the close of the last day of December, he was up to regarding his 
sleep only as death, not as its emblem; the more so, that he had happened 
in very deed to have departed in death anno 335, and to have undergone 
bodily burial in the cemetery (Gottesacker) Prisulle : in course, then, the 
devout Sylvester looked for his departure in death on Sylvester Day of 1819 
also, and sought to set his house in order, attacked meantime by many a 
qualm of conscience about his year of rule. 

Around his couch there came and stood the other and lesser saints, who 
are likewise honoured of the church, albeit not in all districts and villages, 
on the 3ist of December. ‘They were, however, the three bishops, Sabianus, 
Potentianus, and Altinus, the whole of them martyrs, together with the 
priest Sarbatianus; in female kind, the virgin Columba and Melana Ro- 
mana junior; and all sought to pour consolation into their high overseer 
and ecclesiastic head. 

Nathless, not any was of very much avail, since St. Sylvester looked 
upon the whole of the dream-listened-to-year 1819 as areproach to his own 
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‘government. ‘ At the commencement of my reign,” he said, to St. Sabi- 
nianus, Bishop of Sans and Primate of Gallia, “ 1 founded two good coun- 
cils for the condemnation of the Arians, the Niczean of 318 bishops, and 
the Romish of 284; and are my ‘Conferences’ and ‘ Concordats’ of last 
year to compare with these? But peace be tome asinner!” Let it, how- 
ever, not be visited on the now weak man, because he absurdly mixes. up 
his papal rule in the fourth century with his brief one in the nineteenth ; 
for he goes on to complain, “ Ye exemplary martyrs and bishops, did I not 
once make a law, and have it recorded in the Breviarium Romanum*, that 
rich clergy shall provide for the poor? But, in the last year of my reign, 
did not rather the poor and communities of some districts really have to 
provide for the rich and bishops? nay, really have to raise them up into 
rich and bishops? But, peace be to me thy servant !” 

The three martyrs and bishops of Sans then took counsel how to refute 
him, and steadfastly to comfort him. But the priest Sarbatianus, who, 
being no martyr, had however restored the eyesight of the sister Valen- 
tine by his miracle, and was a saint of the one and thirtieth, too, according 
to the Saints’ Calendar —he first performed a miracle on the sleep-sealed 
eyes of the saint, and made them quite clear — then presented to them the 
** Baireuthian new and improved Calendar for all Classes and Conditions, 
for 1819, published at Baireuth, for the Widow and Heirs of S....,” and 
made him refer to the 30th of December, where, instead of Sylvester, stood 
simply “ Gottlob!” as it were a burst of rapture at his government. *Tis 
true the calendar was issued with this God be praised! before the year had 
begun; only then, in the hurry of consolation, the priest could not seek and 
search after printer’s dates. 

But the holy father looked another way, and with a shake of the head, 
and repetition of the word “ Gottlob!” pointed to something of strange cha- 
racter, in his own opinion, occurring without. Addressing himself to the 
martyr Columba, he said, “ May peace be unto me, and the holy dove 
bring me the olive branch. My government used to be mild toward every 
one, unless he were some heretic ; and the layman might not even accuse 
the priest, nor bring him before secular justice. But in the last year of my 
reign a murder was committed; yea, and besides, half another for the 
healing of princes and nations, though a shedding of blood invigorates 
neither a people nor a prince. O! how very different and superior was 
that prescription of mine, by the command of Peter and Paul, to the great 
Emperor Constantine, because he had the leprosy — not this bath of child’s 
blood but a vegetable bath — innocent but very miraculous! and he did 
have many enough Christian churches built in return; while, after my past 
reign, fair temples will go to decay. “And then,” continued he, regularly so 
confused at the approach of the twelfth hour, as to fall in with the calendar 
creed, “after my last mournful year of rule, verily the heathen god Mars 
will ascend the throne, and govern all next year: holy daughter, what will 
befall? Ay, I do already hear the Gottlob of my subjects, and their Gott- 
lob in jubilee at my departure, even as the Parisians did at the death of 
old Louis Quatorze ; and they have with them their trumpets, and beat their 
drums to the axe and the pike.” 

Then the holy Columba cited quite glibly, as a consolation for the war- 
fire, a circumstance in her own martyrdom, of the descent of a quenching 
cloud on her funereal pyre of old — to prove that Heaven had still store of 
rainbow-clouds wherewith to extinguish the funereal pile of the war-fire, 


* Breviar. Roman. etc. ex Ducali Canipodensi Typogr.: per Andr, Stalder, ann, 1756, p. 251. 
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and fertilise the Mount of Olives of Peace. But just then the stroke of 
twelve fell upon the hoar Sylvester, that he dropped asleep, and the head of 
the Saint Columba, with the others, sank — the head that she, as they, had 
lost by her death as martyr. 

After Sylvester’s falling a slumber, there began the night tumult of the 
new year — the crashing music of triumph over the conquered year, the joy- 
wishing embraces, and the sprightly dance. ‘The life-full merriment pene- 
trated the as yet light slumbers of the old man, and occasioned him a 
dream, while the full moon of the new-year-night shone clear and bright 
on the aged one’s slender eyelids. Nowa cheerful light peered beneath the 
eye-mantlets of the slumbering Sylvester, and St. Matthew seemed to ap- 
pear to him as upon earth — the apostle who, after the death of Judas, was 
chosen by lot as the new twelfth to make up the complement of the 
apostles, and whose festival the church keeps on the 24th of February, 
or (if, as in this year, that happen to be intercalary day) on the 25th. 

“ Holy Sylvester,” thus St. Matthew addressed him, “ thou mayest com- 
pose thyself to sleep for a whole year, since it has one day over; thou shalt 
awake in 1820, the 3lst of December, and smile at thy present anxiety. 
The holy Matthias, or Mattheis, is before thee; he who either breaks or 
makes the ice, and always rules on the 24th of Hornung (February), or 
directly after the intercalary day, which we have in the year 1820, even as 
we had in 1816, a year of much profit. I will now, however, speak to thee 
in parables, which surely God hath often enough made his truths in the lapse 
of time, to the end that I console thee, and grant thee the fairest dreams 
and prospects in this long sleep. As men endeavovit to retrieve, and alto- 
gether to eradicate, their too far accumulated errors concerning the course 
of the sun and the earth by intercalary days, so even do nations, to correct 
centuries, use intercalary years; yea, it hath been that, in the length and 
breadth of time, intercalary centuries were given to correction ; and thus 
shall I, since the ice already is, break it in my intercalary year. Fret not 
thyself too much because of the past year; for had not even our Lord a 
false apostle who betrayed him and hung himself, — even not to allude to 
that other, thy predecessor i in the chair, who merely denied him, — while I 
took his place among the twelve as intercalary apostle; and yet was it 
given to the subsequent twelve to establish the empire of love and law in 
all heathen kingdoms. But now all the high places of the earth echo with 
the fair and beauteons song, ‘ Give ye all thanks unto God !’ and we will 
accompany it in spirit; for there is none other song that men should venture 
to sing in the presence of their God !” 

Here the legend finisheth ; and the holy Matthew is right, specially in 
regard to the song, “ Give ye all thanks unto God!” 
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SONNET. 


UPON RECEIVING AN ACT OF COURTESY FROM AN OLD SILVERY-HAIRED 
MENDICANT. 


Tuat touch of human kindness stirr’d my heart, 
And woke a music on its trembling strings, 
Which, even now, prolongs its murmurings. 
Sighs, smiles, and tears, can all alike impart 

A power to charm us into harmony ! 

So that our heart, though nurs’d in solitude, 

Can feel its share in every human sigh, 

And take its portion of all human mirth ; 

Can look on all things with a loving eye :— 

Oh! kneel, and press your bosom to the earth, 
Then gaze and gather glory from the sky, 
Which binds all nature in one holy bond, 
Making all things that are one brotherhood ; 
And kindling in our hearts a world beyond 

All mortal visioning — in heaven above ; 

But which we ne’er can reach unless our life be love! 


T. F. 





SANSON. 


Tue decree of the Constituent Assembly, by which many of the emigrants 
had been recalled to France, with pensions assigned to them according to 
their former rank, though it had not produced the effect of reconciling the 
Royalists to the existing order of things, had so far exercised its influence 
over Parisian society, as to have renewed that freedom of communication 
amongst them which had been so fatally interrupted by previous events; it 
was not, however, until Napoleon considered himself sufficiently established 
in the imperial power, that the high aristocracy of the nation ventured on a 
free intercourse with each other, and that the Quartier St. Germain began 
to assume a character somewhat resembling that which it had maintained 
previous to the Revolution. In these societies the conversation not unfre- 
quently turned on the hopes of a restoration which should recal the ancient 
order of things; and such was the tone of the discussion which took place, 
after the separation of a large party, at the residence of one of the ancient 
nobility, about the close of the year 1804. Some few of the intimates of the 
family remained late in the night, clustered round the fire, where, in the 
confidence of what might be termed a domestic circle, they could enjoy that 
interchange of sentiment in which, however they might be tolerated, or 
courted even, they knew that it would be dangerous to indulge amidst a 
promiscuous assembly under the reign of Napoleon. Of the party present, 
all were returned emigrants, and the greater part imbued with the deep and 
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inveterate prejudices of their class: amongst them was the venerable Abbé 
de Marolles ; and often did the old man venture on a vindication of many 
Republican, whose memory fell beneath their vituperation; not, however, 
without looking cautiously around, as if first to ascertain whether the 
seditious aspirings of more than one of the old dowagers by whom he 
was surrounded, might not reach those ears which, under the police adminis- 
tration of Fouché, seemed to be nailed to the very walls. 

The extreme precautions of the abbé served but to render him an object 
of polite mockery to his friends, when, for the hundredth time, the old man, 
in the garrulity of age, volunteered to relate again the circumstances attend- 
ing his memorable escape, alike from the massacres of September, and from 
the succeeding ‘ Terror.” 

*‘ Circumstances threw me more,” said he, “into the very crater of the 
Revolution than any of you, and I may be allowed to be a aeal judge of 
events of which I was an eye-witness.” 

Those events, however, were too well known, and had been too many 
times repeated, to excite any great interest at that time, and when the 
danger was past; butas part of ‘his adventures remained still an inexplicable 
mystery, even to himself, it is not extraordinary that that portion of them 
was listened to with an interest, which was the greater, inasmuch as some of 
his auditors had never heard it before. 

“ You all know,” said he, “ the steps which descend before the. Eghise 
St. Laurent, in the I'aubourg St. Martin. About eight in the evening, after 
a heavy fall of snow, which had lasted during the whole day, so as to render 
the tread of feet on the pavement scarcely audible, an old lady was observed 
descending these steps: it was bitterly cold; and the deserted streets were 
rendered more melancholy by the silence which pervaded, at such an hour, 
every place of public resort. She had hitherto met no one ; and her failing sight 


scarcely enabled her to distinguish an occasional shadow as it crept stealthily 


along in the distance, under the glimmering lanterns of the immense faubourg 
on which she had entered. She kept, however, steadily on her way, as 
though relying on her age as a talisman to protect her from every danger : 
she had, nevertheless, scarcely passed the Rue des Morts, when she fancied 
she heard the heavy firm step of a man behind her; she then began to 
imagine that she had heard the step before, although, hitherto, it had 
attracted but little of her attention. Fearful of having been followed, she 
quickened her pace, in order to reach a shop, the lights of which were 
glimmering in the distance, hoping to be able, by its assistance, to verify 
the fears which were beginning to overwhelm her. No sooner was she 
within the blaze of light than she turned her head suddenly on her pursuer, 
whose figure she could trace but indistinctly through the haze by which 
she was surrounded. The sight of him, however, was sufficient : she staggered 
for a moment, under the influence of the terror his presence occasioned, for 
she did not for a moment doubt that she had been followed by him from the 
first step she had taken out of the place of her concealment. Acquiring new 
strength, from the desire to escape from this silent persecutor, she redoubled 
her pace, as though she could outstep a man necessarily more active than 
herself. After a feeble run of some seconds she reached the shop of a con- 
fectioner, which, having entered, she flung rather than sate herself on the 
first share that presented itself. 

‘“¢ A young woman, who was employed in embroidery behind the counter, 
raised her eyes at the first motion made by the latch of the door: recognising 
through its glass windows the antique mantle of violet-coloured silk in n which 
the old lady. was clothed, she had risen, and was occupied in opening a small 
drawer in which she had deposited some article, for the purchase of which 
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the old lady had doubtless been expected. The gesture and expression of 
countenance of the young woman evinced an evident desire to get rid of her 
visiter as quickly as possible, as though she were one whose presence was 
anything but agreeable. Not finding what she was in search of, she gave 
utterance to an expression of impatience and displeasure; and without heed- 
ing the old lady, she retreated into the back shop, calling her husband, who 
immediately made his appearance. 

*«¢ Where have you put it?’ said she, glancing at the old lady with an air 
of mystery. 

The old lady’s face was concealed from her husband under an immense 
black silk bonnet, covered with ribands of the same colour as her mantle. 
He glanced at her for a moment, and again disappeared as suddenly as he had 
entered, with a look which seemed to say, ‘Do you suppose | was going 
to leave such a thing as that in a drawer of the counter?’ 

‘‘ Surprised at the motionless silence of the old lady, his wife returned to 
her; and, on seeing the condition to which she was reduced, yielded to 
an impulse of compassion, and, perhaps, of curiosity. 

* Though the visiter’s countenance was naturally livid, as of one devoted 
to secret austerity, it was not difficult to discover that its unusual paleness 
was owing to some recent alarm. Her head~dress was so arranged as to 
conceal her hair, which was doubtless white with age, for the slanaliens of 
her collar proved that she wore no powder, and the absence of all ornament 
gave to her appearance a sort of religious severity. Formerly the man- 
ners and customs of people of quality were so distinct from those of the 
other classes, that such as were of noble birth were easily distinguished ; 
consequently the young shopkeeper had long since discovered that the 
unknown was a cidevant, and had formerly been attached to the court. 

“¢¢ Madame!’ said she, involuntarily, forgetting for a moment that the 
title was proscribed. 

‘But the unknown answered not; she kept her eye fixed on the glass 
door through which she had entered, as if some fearful object bad been 
pourtrayed upon it. 

«¢ What is the matter, citoyenne?’ said the master of the shop, who 
suddenly re-appeared, and recalled her from her reverie by tendering a 
small box, wrapped up in blue paper. 

“¢Nothing, my good friends, nothing!’ replied she, in a mild voice, 
raising her eyes to “the confectioner with a look of thankfulness; when, 
seeing the bonnet rouge on his head, she gave utterance to a feeble exclama- 
tion, and said, *‘ You have betrayed me ! I 

“The young woman and her husband looked with horror at the im- 
putation : ‘the colour rushed into the old lady’s face, either from pleasure, or 
shame for having suspected them. 

“¢ Pray, pardon me !’ said she, with the meekness of a child; and drawing 
a louis d’or from her pocket, she presented it to the husband. 

‘There is an indigence that the poor can best appreciate, and the same 
idea entered the head of both husband and wife at the same time, as they 
looked at their visitor. Perhaps this louis was her last — her hands trembled 
as she offered it — she seemed aware of the extent of the sacrifice — in- 
digence was imprinted on her face in characters as distinct as those of 
fear and of habitual abstinence. Her dress bearing evidence of former 
magnificence — her mantle cleanly, though worn — her lace carefully 
mended in parts —all were the rags of opulence. Husband and wife, 
between interest and pity, found vent for the struggles of their conscience 
in words. 
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**¢ But, citoyenne, you appear very weak.’ 
*°¢ Will madame take any refreshment?’ added the wife, interrupting her 
_ husband. 

“¢<« We have just taken up some delicious broth,’ added the husband. 

‘“¢< Perhaps Madame has been struck by the cold in her walk? but you 
can stay here and warm yourself till you have recovered.’ 

“<The devil is not so black as he is painted!’ exclaimed the confec- 
tioner. i 

“ Subdued by the tone of kindness in which all this was delivered, the 
old lady acknowledged that she had been followed by a man, and that she 
was afraid to return. 

“¢QOh! is that all?’ said the man with the Lonnet rouge ; “wait a mo- 
ment for me, citoyenne !’ 

“He gave the louis to his wife; and, moved by that sort of gratitude 
which glides into the soul of a shopkeeper when he has received an exorbi- 
tant price for an article of little value, he retired to put on his uniform of the 
national guard, took his hat, examined the flint of his musket, and re- 
appeared under arms. 

“The wife, meanwhile, had had time for reflection; and nothing cools 
benevolence like reflection. Uneasy, and fearing her husband was about 
to engage in some sinister adventure, she tried to retain him by the lappet 
of his coat ; but the confectioner, yielding to his better feelings, offered the 
old lady immediately to accompany her. 

‘*¢’’he man who has frightened Ja citoyenne,” said his wife, under some 
excitement, ‘appears to be still pacing backwards and forwards before the 
door.’ 

“¢T am afraid of him,’ said the old lady. 

**¢QOh! if he should be a spy !—should it be another conspiracy ! don’t 
go,’ said the wife, ‘and take away the box from her again.’ ‘These words, 
. whispered in her husband’s ear, effectually checked the fit of courage which 
the moment before had seized him. a. 

“¢ But I will go and have one word with him, and I warrant he'll soon 
be off,’ cried the confectioner, opening the door, and leaving the shop in 
haste. 

“The old lady, passive as a child, and almost stupified with terror, again 
took her seat upon the chair. 

The worthy confectioner soon re-appeared ; his face, naturally rubicund, 
and so lately heated by the flame of his oven, had suddenly become pale 
as death, his legs trembled beneath him with fear, and his eyes were like 
those of a drunken man. 

**¢ Do you want our throats to be cut, aristocrate? cried he, furiously ; 
‘make yourself scarce, and never Jet me see your face again ; in future, — 
seek your materials for conspiracy elsewhere.’ 

‘So saying he tried to re-obtain possession of the little box, which the 
old lady had safely deposited in her pocket. Scarcely, however, had he laid 
hands on her, than, preferring to trust herself to the dangers which had 
but a moment before occasioned her such mortal alarm rather than lose her 
purchase, she sprang towards the door with the agility of youth, flung jit 
open, and disappeared from her enraged pursuers. 

“As soon as she reached the outside, the old lady rushed forwards with all 
the energy her recovered strength afforded her; but it soon began again to 
fail, when she heard the snow crushing beneath the footsteps of the spy 
by whom she was so remorselessly pursued. Daring neither to speak nor 

to look behind her, she was compelled at length to slacken her pace: her 
pursuer did the same; still, however, keeping such a distance as enabled 
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him to keep her within sight. He followed like her shadow, and the clock 
was striking nine when they again passed the church of St. Laurent. 

a 66 Might i it not be, after all, some friend who was watching over her for 
good ? This possibility served, to a certain extent, to re-assure her, and for- 
getting the fright she had caused the unfortunate confectioner, she advanced 
with a firmer step into the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

*« At the expiration of about half an hour she arrived at a house situated 
not far from where the road branches out towards the Barric¢re de Pantin, at 
that time one of the most deserted parts of Paris. ‘The wind went whistling 
through the untenanted houses, giving them an air of desolation suited for the 
asylum of misery and despair. ‘Turning once more towards her pursuer, she 


(=) 
beheld him engaged in contemplating the disconsolate scene, and taking ad- 


vantage of his momentary abstr action, she glided into the shadow of a door- 
way, touched a secret latch, and disappeared. It was one of those tumble-down 
buildings which, even to this day, give such an air of wretchedness to many 
of the Faubourgs of Paris. Formed of unhewn stones, half hidden under 
a coat of yellow and time-discoloured plaster, it was in such a state of 
dilapidation as scarcely to offer any protection from the elements, and 
seemed as though it would fall at the first gust of wind. The brown 
tiles, covered with moss, had given way in many places, and scarcely sus- 
tained the weight of snow which had fallen upon them. ‘The window-frames, 
rotted by damp, and disjointed under the rays of the sun, were alike useless. 

I’rom the upper windows struggled a feeble ray of light, whilst the rest of 
the building remained in utter darkness. A rude rope extended along the 
staircase within, and served the purpose of a baluster; and, by its aid. the 
feeble adventurer, with difficulty, struggled upwards over the decayed and 
broken staircase leading to the upper stories, which alone seemed to be 
inhabited. She tapped with an air of mystery at a door which terminated 
the staircase. It was opened, and she threw herself hastily upon a chair 
which was offered to her by an old man. ‘Conceal yourself! conceal 
yourself!’ she said to him; ‘for, seldom as we go out, our motions are 
watched, and spies are set over us.’ 

*°¢ Why, what is the matter?’ inquired ancther female, who was seated 
near the fire. | | 

**<T have been this evening followed by the man whom of late we have so 
frequently observed loitering near our door.’ 

‘“‘ Signs of extreme terror were depictured at this announcement on the 
countenances of her two companions. ‘The old man, however, was the least 
agitated by the intelligence, possibly because he felt himself in the greatest 
danger. In the presence of a great misfortune a brave man’s first thought 
is to sacrifice himself, as though such a sacrifice were a victory over fate. ‘The 
females, by the looks which they cast on him, evinced that “he was the chief 


object of their solicitude: nevertheless, he entreated them to look to their 
own safety. 


“©¢ No,’ said both in a breath. 

“*¢ Since my expulsion from the Abbaye de Chilles I have considered 
myself as dead,’ calmly observed she who had been seated near the fire. 

“«* Here is the Host!’ said the new comer, offering the little box to the 
priest; ‘but,’ exclaimed she, ‘1 hear footsteps on the stairs. At these 
words uttered in an under tone, all three listened, but the sounds had 
ceased. 

“** Be not alarmed,’ said the priest. ‘Should any attempt be made to dis- 


cover you, I have taken measures for your escape over the frontier ; I may 
be sacrificed, but you will not be discov ered, “ 
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*¢ You will not then accompany us?’ inquired one of the nuns, for such 
they both were. 

¢¢ Wherever are victims there my duty calls me,’ said the priest. ‘The 
sisters were silent; when again a footstep was heard. 

‘¢¢ There is some one on the staircase,’ said one of them, opening the door 
of a small recess, skilfully contrived in the sloping roof. 

“‘ The steps of a man were now distinctly heard; and the priest glided 
silently into the place of his concealment. It seemed a sort of closet, into 
which they piled some light pieces of furniture over the prisoner, and then 
closed the door upon him as silently as it had been opened. He was scarcely 
hidden when three distinct taps were heard upon the door; the sisters 
trembled and looked at each other, without daring to utter a word. Each 
appeared to be about sixty years of age. Accustomed for years to the seclu- 
sion of a convent, the revolution had come upon them like a thunderbolt ; 
the walls of their convent had been thrown down, and they had been 
driven forth to a world in the usages of which they were as uninitiated as 
children, and they were as helpless as children in their struggles with ad- 
versity. ‘Thus, in the emergency of the danger which pressed upon them 
at that moment, they were incapable of any effort beyond that of passive 
submission. 

“‘ Interpreting the silence within after his own fashion, the man who sought 
admittance opened the door, and appeared before them: nor were the sisters 
deceived in the person their fears had anticipated ; like children of nature 
for the first time beholding civilised man, they stood and gazed with wonder 
as much as fear. 

*¢ The intruder was a man of middle size, rather inclining to corpulency ; 
but there was nothing in his physiognomy to indicate malice or evil, 
and he imitated the sisters in the motionless posture they had assumed, 
whilst his eyes travelled round the apartment. A small table occupied the 
middle of the room, over which hung an antique brass lamp; two or three 
chairs and a little heap of fire-wood disclosed the poverty of its inhabitants. 
A relique, saved probably from the pillage of their abbaye, was placed on 
the mantel-piece, and was the only decoration of the damp and discoloured 
walls. ‘These, with an old-fashioned cupboard, constituted the sole furni- 
ture of the place — an aperture in the walls rudely closed, gave the only 
evidence of an interior chamber. 

“ After a rapid glance around, a look of benevolence towards the two 
sisters tended to restore their self-possession. At once he conceived the 
weakness and incapacity of their minds; and, whilst he attempted to 
throw into his voice as much of suavity and kindness as he could assume, 
he said : — 

*¢« T do not come here as an enemy, citoyennes:’ but, correcting himself, 
after a moment’s hesitation, he added, ‘Sisters,’ should any misfortune 
happen to you, I at least would not be instrumental towards it. I came to 
entreat a favour of you.’ They looked at each other in silence. 

“¢ At the slightest intimation that I am distressing you, I will withdraw; 
but you may believe me when I say, that I am willing to devote myself 
to your service ; and, if there be any good office I can render you, fearlessly 

may you make your widhes known.’ 

‘There was such an appearance of frankness and sincerity in his address, 
that sister Agatha, whose appearance bespoke her having at some per iod of 
life moved in the gay scenes of Parisian society, so far recovered from her 
stupefaction as to motion him to a chair. The unknown, with tokens of 
profound respect, accepted it only after they were both seated. 
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«‘¢ A non-conforming priest,’ said he at length, ‘has found an asylum 
under your roof; he escaped miraculously from the massacre of the Car- 
melites.’ : 

“ ¢ Glory be to God !’ said sister Agatha, interrupting the stranger, and 
looking at him with restless anxiety. 

‘‘ « But we have no priest here,’ exclaimed the other sister. 

‘¢ ¢ You should then have more care and forethought,’ replied the stranger, 
mildly extending his hand and taking from the table a breviary. ‘ I do 
not believe you understand Latin ; and besides . 

‘S He hesitated; for the emotion exhibited on the faces of both led him to 
fear he had already gone too far; they were trembling, and their eyes were 
filled with tears. 

‘¢ ¢ Be not alarmed,’ he added, in a frank voice: ‘ I know his name as 
well as your own; for many days past I have known of you and of your 
sufferings, and of your devotion to the Abbe de , 

“‘¢ Hush!’ said sister Agatha in simple ingenuousness, placing at the 
same time her finger on her lip. 

« « You see,’ said he, ‘ if I had conceived the horrible design of betraying 
you, I could have done so long since.’ 

“‘ At these words the priest re-appeared from his hiding-place. ‘I will 
not believe, monsieur, said he, that you can be one of our persecutors. 
I no longer hesitate to place full reliance on you; what can I do to serve 
you?’ 

** The priest’s holy bearing, his courageous self-devotion, would have dis- 
armed an assassin. After contemplating for;a moment the group formed 
by these three unfortunate beings, the unknown assumed a degree of con- 
fidence to which, in this interview, he had been hitherto a stranger, and 
addressed him as follows :—¥‘ I come, mon pere, to entreat you to celebrate 
mass for the repose of a soul—of the soul of a—of one whose body will 
never repose in holy ground.’ 

“The priest started involuntarily. ‘The two nuns, unconscious to whom 
the stranger alluded, stood with their heads bent forward, and their faces 
turned towards the two speakers, in the attitude of serious attention. 

“ The ecclesiastic looked attentively at the stranger— his features were 
disturbed, and he seemed in inward prayer: at length he said, ‘ Be it so; 
return at midnight, and | will be prepared to perform the only service I can 
offer in expiation of that crime.” 

‘¢ The unknown shuddered at the words, but the shudder was only mo- 
mentary: he seemed to recover his self-possession with an effort, as he 
bowed respectfully to the priest and his two companions, after which he with- 
drew. 

‘¢ About two hours after this scene he returned; and having again gentl 
tapped at the door as before, he was admitted, and at once conducted by the 
younger of the two females into the chamber, the entrance to which he had 
before noticed, where every preparation had been made for the ceremony. 

“¢ By means of a cover of old-fashioned silk the ancient worm-eaten chest 
of drawers had been converted into an altar. A large crucifix of ebony and 
ivory was attached to the bare walls, whose very nakedness was thus brought 
forward in stronger relief. our small and slender wax tapers had been 
placed on the altar, casting a dim and {melancholy light, which hardly 
sufficed to rescue the rest of the chamber from absolute darkness, thus con- 
centrating itself on the sacred utensils around. ‘The room was damp, and 
through the crevices in the sloping roof the wind rushed at intervals, making 
all around dreary and comfortless. Never was there a ceremony less pom- 
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pous ; yet none, perhaps, was ever more solemn—the very poverty of all the 
necessaries tending, by its contrast, to encourage feelings of indescribable 
awe. Kneeling on the damp brick floor, on either side the altar, the two 
nuns joined the priest in his prayers, who, clothed in his sacred vestments, 
held between his hands a golden chalice studded with precious stones, also 
a relic of the old abbey; and beside him were two glasses destined for the 
water and wine of the holy sacrifice, so humble in form and material, that 
they would have been rejected as worthless by the*frequenters of the lowest 
wine-house. ‘There was no missal, but the priest had made a substitute of 
his breviary, which was deposited on the altar. A common plate contained 
the water for the ablutions. Thus, immense in its insignificance, noble in 
its poverty, the ceremony was at once profaneand holy. The unknown sunk 
on his knees between the two nuns; when, for the first time observing the 
crape, which, for want of other tokens to distinguish the funeral mass, clothed 
the chalice, and even the crucifix, an impression so overwhelming came over 
his mind that the large drops of sweat rolled down his ample forehead. 

The three looked at each other; and perhaps in their imaginations at 
that moment was present the shadow, in all his majesty, of him whose very 
bones were consuming in the quicklime which had been cast into his grave. 

** Such was the pure but humble offerings of four Christians in interces- 
sion for the repose of the soul of a king of France! Deep was the fervour 
of the unknown, and as unanimous was the sentiment which inspired the 
prayers of these poor servants of God and of their king. Once he wept— 
the priest had incorporated with the paternoster, ‘ Lt remitte scelus regicidis 
sicut Ludovicus eis remisit semetipse. At these words the nuns saw two large 
tears steal down his cheeks and fall upon the floor. 

“The service ended, the priest made a sign to the two nuns, who imme- 
diately retired from the chamber. Alone with the unknown, he addressed’ 
him in the most soothing terms, and with paternal affection. ‘If, my son, 
said he, ‘ you have dipped your hands in the blood of the martyr king, con- 
fide in me; there is no fault so great that it may not be atoned for by a 
repentance, so touching and sincere as that you have manifested this night.’ 

« A sudden exclamation of involuntary terror escaped the stranger at the 
first sound of the words thus addressed to him; but recovering himself, and 
looking steadily at the astonished priest, he said, in a half-stifled voice, ‘ No 
one, my father, is more innocent than. myself of the blood that has been 
shed.’ ‘I will believe you,’ said the priest, interrupting him: then pausing, 
he looked attentively at the penitent once more. After a moment’s silence, 
during which he had satisfied himself that the stranger was one of those timid 
members of the Convention who had sacrificed their king's life to save their 
own, he added, in a solemn tone, ‘ Consider, my child, that to be absolved 
from so deadly a sin, it is not sufficient that you have not actually imbrued 
your hands in the blood of your earthly king ; those who, able to defend him, 
suffered the sword to rust in their scabbards, have a heavy account to render 
to the King of Heaven. Yes, yes,’ added he, with an expressive motion 
of his head, ‘very heavy indeed; for by remaining inactive they became 
accomplices of that frightful crime.’ 

“You believe, then,’ inquired the unknown, astounded and overwhelmed, 
‘ you believe that an indirect participation will be punished. Is the soldier 
guilty who is compelled to fire on a comrade whose life is declared for- 
feited, in execution of an order he cannot resist ?’ | 

“ The priest appeared to hesitate: he was evidently involved in the di- 
lemma which, on the one side, exacts passive obedience to the king and his 
instruments, whilst, on the other, it involves his inviolability, It was 
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a question well fitted to stagger a staunch partisan of royalty. The stranger 
saw in the question he had suggested a favourable solution of the doubt 
which seemed to torment him. Not, or enetentt: to allow the reverend casuist 
time for further reflection, he added, ‘1 should blush to offer you a pecu- 
niary recompense for the funeral service you have performed for the repose 
of the king’s soul, and for the quieting of the scruples of my conscience: an 
inestimable service can be repaid only by an offering beyond all price: I 
have a holy relic, father ; the day will come when you will be able to appre- 
ciate its value ;’ saying ‘which, he presented the ecclesiastic with a slight 
box: he took it, as it were, involuntarily, for the solemnity of that man’s 
address, the tone of his delivery, and the respect which even the box re- 
ceived at his hands, had thrown him into the profoundest astonishment. 

* They entered the next room together, where the two sisters were ex- 
| pecting them. 

“¢ Mucius Sczevola, your landlord,’ said the unknown—‘ he who lives on 
the first-floor of this old house—is known in his section as a warm patriot ; 
secretly he is attached to the Bourbons. Staying under his roof you are 
safer than in any other house in France. Remain, then, where you are ; 
your wants shall be cared for, and you may live peaceably in hope of 
better times. One year hence, on this 21st er vey I 8 a slight 
shudder came over him as he pronounced these words — ‘should this deso- 
late spot still continue your asylum, I will return to celebrate with you the 
explatory mass ” ~The sentence was left unfinished: he bowed, cast a 
last look at the evidence of poverty which surrounded him, and disap- 
peared. | 

« For the two innocent nuns such an adventure possessed all the interest 
of aromance. ‘Thus, when the venerable abbé disclosed to them the mys- 
terious present which he had received, the box was placed upon the table, 
and, lighted but by a small taper, all three gave way to the strongest curiosity 
to be made acquainted with its contents. It was at length opened, when 
nothing appeared but a handkerchief of the finest cambric. It was slightly 
soiled, as though from perspiration; but on a closer examination by the 
feeble light, some spots, almost black, were visible, as though sprinkled 
over its surface. ‘It is blood,’ said the priest, in a subdued voice. The 
two sisters dropped the supposed relic with horror. ‘The mystery which 
involved the stranger had become to them still more inexplicable. 

‘The prisoners soon perceived that, even whilst ‘the ‘Terror’ raged 
at its fiercest, a powerful influence was extended over them. First, 
provisions and firewood were sent to them; next, it was clear that a 
woman was associated with their mysterious friend ; for clothing was sent, 
which enabled them to go out occasionally, without attracting observation . 
by the aristocratic costume necessity had hitherto compelled them to pre- 
serve. Mucius Scavola at length procured for them two civic passes. 
Often, intelligence necessary to the direction of the priest was received by 
him in various indirect ways; but so opportune was the information always 
found to be, that they could only attribute it to some one well initiated in 
the secrets of the state. Even in the midst of famine they knew no want. 
Still, to Mucius Sceevola they believed themselves directly indebted for all 
the little attentions so ingeniously contrived for their comfort and happi- 
ness. 

“It being no longer questionable that the protector of these unfortunates 
was the individual who had participated with them in the expiatory mass 
on the 21st of January, he had become an object of grateful veneration in 
their remembrance, seeing that all their hopes were “centred in him, and 
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that through him alone they retained their existence. He was not forgotten 
in their prayers, and day and night their aspirations were offered up for his 
prosperity and happiness. <A feeling of curiosity was also, not unnaturally, 
blended with these outpourings of their gratitude! and in their conver- 
sations they formed a thousand conjectures on his condition and fortunes. 
According to his promise, he would return on the anniversary of the 
death of Louis X VI., when they promised themselves an elucidation of the 
mystery. 

“ That day, expected with so much curiosity, and so ardently desired, 
at length arrived. At midnight the heavy footstep of their expected 
visiter was heard upon the stairs: the door was thrown open to receive him, 
and once again they found themselves in the presence of their benefactor. 
He raised his eyes on entering, cast a melancholy look around, but made 
no reply to their salutations. He was perhaps less frigid, less taciturn, less 
terrible in reality than he appeared to those who had prepared for him a far 
different reception, in the warmth and cordiality of their gratitude; but all 
feelings of curiosity were at once dead within their hearts: they felt that 
this stranger would still preserve his incognito, and they resigned them- 
selves to his will; for, whatever might be his motives, they did not 
feel justified in endeavouring to penetrate them. ‘The priest, indeed, 
fancied he observed a slight smile, repressed, however, as suddenly as it 
appeared upon his lips, at the altered appearance of their chamber, and at 
the preparations that had been made to receive him; but the altar was 
ready, he heard the mass, he joined them in prayer, and disappeared, reply- 
ing coldly, but with almost questionable politeness, to an invitation to par- 
take of some slight refreshment which had been prepared for him. 

* Annually, until the Catholic religion was restored by the First Consul, 
was the expiatory mass celebrated in that humble retirement, annually did 
the unknown participate of the ceremony; but when the three unfortunates 
could appear again in the world, without fear, and they no longer required 
his assistance, their protector was seen no more,— his memory alone remains 
as an enigma imprinted in their hearts. ‘The two nuns have returned to 
their convents,—and I am the priest!” 

Though the Abbé de Marolles was living, and in person before them, 
the individuals who had listened with an intense interest to his narrative 
trembled as the priest described to them the anguish he had endured on 
hearing, from his concealment, the footsteps of his visiter on that eventful 
night, when he was first induced, so imprudently, to perform the midnight 
mass, in the presence of a stranger ;—and a breathless silence pervaded the 
female portion of the company, as they gazed on the white hairs of the 
venerable old man. | 

Suddenly one of the old dowagers gave a Jow exclamation of surprise and 
terror: she heard, or fancied she heard, a heavy footstep in the adjoining 
chamber : — the influence of the moment was strong upon her, and she con- 
nected, in her own mind, the step with that in the priest’s narrative. It was 
the arrived of a servant, who, on entering the chamber, in answer to in- 
quiries, which came to him from more than one voice at the same time, 
replied, that “ a gentleman in the anteroom wished to speak with Monsieur 
de Marolles.” 

The company looked at each other, as if this message must necessarily 
have some reference to the narrative they had just heard. ‘“ Inquire his 
business, and from whom he comes,” said M. de Marolles. ‘The servant 
left the room, but immediately returned. “ It is a message,” said he, 
** brought by a young man, who desires me to say he is sent by the person 
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who placed in your hands a relic in 1793.” This reply excited in a lively 
manner the curiosity of all present. ‘The priest was evidently affected by 
it; and every one felt that the disclosure of the mystery was at hand. 

“What!” said one of the ladies, “ will you follow a perfect stranger 
unaccompanied, and at such an hour ?:at least put some questions to him, 
ask why 

The, abbé made a sign to the servant to introduce the messenger, — 
when a gentlemanly young man entered the room, with that ease and 
freedom of manner which indicated that he had been accustomed to good 
society: he was decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honour, and at 
once all apprehension subsided. 

** May I be allowed to inquire of you,” said the Abbé de Marolles, “ with 
what motive he who sent you desires to see me at so unseasonable an hour ? 
— my age will scarcely allow me ——” 

The abbé left his sentence unfinished: the young man, as if unwilling 
to interrupt him, waited a moment for its completion, and replied — 

“That person, monsieur, is in the last agonies, and craves your aid.” 

The priest rose; and at once followed the young man, who bowed to 
the company with graceful respect as he retired. At the gates of the hotel 
a carriage was waiting to receive them, in which it seemed the young man 
had been brought. ‘The ride was rather long, for the carriage passed nearly 
through the whole length of Paris. “Arrived at the Pont Neuf, the abbé 
inquired of his companion, who had hitherto preserved an unbroken 
silence, “ You are, probably, the son of him who desires my presence ?” 

** No, monsieur,” replied he, “I am not his son, but he has rendered 
me such services that I may be truly allowed to regard him as my father ! ” 

** Fle seems to be very benevolent,” replied the abbé. 

“Oh! sir, Heaven only knows the extent of his benevolence: as for 
myself, he saved my mother from the guillotine on the 9th Thermidor.” 

*‘ And I, also, owe him a debt of eratitude,” said the abbé. ‘* But you 
know who he is?” added he. 

“ T do,” said he; but his look and voice Metelebedl evident surprise at 
the abbé’s question, and both became silent. 

The young man at once felt that his companion was unacquainted with 
the condition of him to whose house he had been summoned, and respecting 
a secret which he had no authority to disclose, determined on keeping it 
within his own breast: on the other hand, M. de Marolles discovered in the 
answer a determination to preserve silence on a subject which he felt little 
doubt a very short time would now suffice to explain. 

The carriage stopped in a distant and retired street, before a 
house of no very promising external appearance; his young guide led 
him across a garden toa small but neat building detached from the house 
itself; but which in its appearance bore evidence of the ease and comfort- 
able condition of its proprietor. ‘The abbé ascended a staircase, which was 
well lighted, and might be considered elegant, when they entered a well- 
furnished chamber. He found himself in the presence of a family plunged 
in deep affliction; but every object by which he was surrounded convinced 
him that it was the chamber of a rich man. ‘There were a piano, pictures, 
engravings beautifully framed, and its furniture was of the most costly kind. 
He was received by the family in silence, but with profound respect. His 
young companion had immediately withdrawn into the adjoining room, but 
shortly returned to announce that every thing was prepared. 

The abbé gave way to an involuntary impulse of curiosity. On ap- 
proaching the chamber of death he figured to himself that he was about to 
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receive fa disclosure, which would elucidate the mystery in which those 
events which were so vividly impressed upon his memory were involved. 
On his approach, the dying man motioned with his hand to those who 
surrounded him, and three persons immediately lett the room. ‘The priest 
found himself alone with his penitent. A small lamp cast a pale and glim- 
mering light on the couch on which the unknown lay; but it sufficed to 
disclose to the abbé the features, now pale with the approach of death, of 
his ancient benefactor. He appeared calm and resigned, and made a sign 
for the ecclesiastic to approach. 

“] have presumed,” said he, in a voice half suffocated with emotion, 
“ merely to request your presence, in order to ask of you a trifling service 
which 1 conceive to be important for the repose of my soul. I would im- 
pose upon you a slight commission, which I trust your known benevolence 
will not retuse to execute according to my wishes. But few moments remain 
tome; I will therefore hasten to the object for which I have troubled you to 
favour me with this interview. The acquirement of wealth has not been 
the object of my life; but wealth has poured in upon me — how acquired, I 
will not now delay to lament, for lamentation would be useless. I have not 
hoarded it; but to the extent of my ability have endeavoured to enable the 
suffering, the needy, and the destitute, to partake of it; yet, after every 
provision is made for my family, much still remains which may be dis- 
tributed, so as to be offered in some atonement for the past. ‘That sum I 
would place in your hands. Your high reputation, and the extent of the 
knowledge which your position in society affords, have directed my choice 
to you, even if some considerations of the past had not induced me to hope 
you would indulge my wish, as the fittest to fulfil my request: the distribu- 
tion of the sum will not, I trust, be a painful duty to you.” ) 

‘* There,” said he, after a moment’s pause produced by weakness, 
* there is the amount,” pointing to a large bag, which was deposited on the 
table beside his bed. ‘he abbé cast his eyes upon it, and saw it. was 
labelled with his name. ‘The hour is not far distant when I shall be called 
to the judgment-seat for good or for evil. Will you then take upon yourself 
this work of charity?” 

‘The abbé inclined his head in token of assent; when, having learnt from 
the dying man that he had already received the last offices of religion, he 
fancied he read in the expression of his countenance a wish again to behold 
his family. After having addressed to him some few words of consolation, 
he affectionately reproached him with not exacting any greater service 
at his hands, and quitted the room. 

‘Two members of the family accompanied the priest, and lighted himto 
the door of the carriage which was in waiting for him, whither a third fol- 
lowed with the bag of gold. When he found himself alone in the street he 
looked about him as if endeavouring to form some idea of the locality in 
which the house was situated. 

‘Do you know the name of the person who lives here?” said he to the 
driver. 

*‘ What ! don’t you know to whose house you have been?” inquired the 
man in the deepest surprise. 

** No!” said the abbé. 


* That,” rejoined he, “is the house of Sanson, THE PUBLIC ExEcu- 
TIONER ! ” 


R. E. B. 
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THE UNACTABLE DRAMA. 


Vivia Perpetua: a Dramatic Poem. In Five Acts. By Saran Flower Apams. 
London: Charles Fox. 1841. 

The Hungarian Daughter: a Dramatic Poem. By Grorce Steruens, Author 
of the Tragedies of ‘‘ ‘The Vampire,” ‘* Montezuma,” “ The Queen of Hun- 
gary,” and (unpublished) “ The Patriot,” &c. London: C. Mitchell. 1841. 


Tue present state of the stage operates as an extinguisher upon dramatic 
genius. Shut up in a monopoly almost as impenetrable as the famous 
Bramah patent, there is scarcely a possibility of even picking the lock. ‘This 
monopoly has converted the legitimate stage into a close borough; and this 
close borough, like all similar nests of corr uption, is undergoing the usual 
penalties of a debauched old age, and getting rottener and rottener every 
day. 

A Frenchman, landing ; in London for the first time, fresh from the green- 
rooms of Paris, and filled with vague notions of the intellectual greatness of 
England, and especially of her “drama, the greatest in the world, would 
scar reely credit his eyes or ears if he saw, heard, or read, that there were only 
three theatres in London in which Shakspeare could be played, — that one 
of these was only a summer theatre, subsisting upon the sufferance of the 
Lord Chamberlain far the rest of the year, — that another, being very large 
and expensive, and not well adapted for the representation of performances 
which depend on the delineation of humanity and not upon paint and 
spangles, was compelled by prudential considerations to convert the plays of 
Shakspeare into operas or spectacles, in order to adapt them to its unpro- 
pitious dimensions, — and that the third, after having tried a succession of 
experiments with wild beasts and tumblers, and, finding that it could not 
succeed as a menagerie, was now dedicated to the waltzes of M. Musard, 
and the superb whiskers of M. Julien! ‘The Fr enchman, fairly bewildered 
in his inquiries after the old English drama, of which we boast so much upon 
all occasions abroad and at home, would probably conclude that there was 
no such drama in existence, or that, instead of being all that our critics 
have represented it to be, it was in reality so meagre and contemptible that 
we were ashamed to expose its defects and absur dities on the stage. ither 
conclusion would be natural, and, under all the circumstances of a case so 
anomalous and unparalleled, perfectly just and reasonable. 

But what would be the amazement of the Frenchman, if, after having 
carried the investigation a little farther, he-discovered that, besides these 
three privileged theatres there were no less than thirteen others in the me- 
tropolis, independently of the Italian Opera House ; and that our regular 
Inglish drama was not only never played in these theatres, nearly every 
one of which would be better suited’to the performance of tragedy or 


comedy than the houses that are specially patented for that purpose, but 
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that the law of the land absolutely prohibited them from playing any thing 
but the worst and most demoralising species of dramatic entertainments ? 
When this fact had been communicated to the Frenchman, we can imagine 
what a flood of ‘ sacres” he would pour out upon the free institutions of 
England, and with what alacrity he would hurry back to Paris, where the 
theatre is not only a source of enviable popular enjoyment, but where its 
permanency is fostered and secured by grants from the state, that renders 
it, alike independent of managers and magistrates. 

Now let us glance at the actual condition of these thirteen theatres at 
this moment. ‘The Prince’s theatre (formerly the St. James’s) is shut up, 
—one of the most elegant interiors in Europe, in the style of Louis 
Quatorze, and admirably planned for the convenience of seeing and hear- 
ing. ‘The Lyceum is abandoned to promenade concerts, —a theatre de- 
signed and embellished with exquisite taste, and by its size and arrangements 
peculiarly suited to the higher classes of the drama. The Adelphi is dedi- 
cated to hobgoblins and highwaymen — Jack Sheppard and Madame 
Laffarge — and the most vicious and extravagant novelties of the low 
theatres of Paris. The little Strand theatre is occupied by a ventriloquist. 
The Olympic, having floated one manager into Covent Garden, and sent 
another to the Fleet, is doing penance with closed doors. ‘The Victoria is 
little better than a booth, and, if it were movable, might be transferred 
just as it is to Rag Fair, with great advantage to the proprietors and the 
populous neighbourhoods of Waterloo Road and the New Cut. The Surrey, 
famous in the days of Elliston, is now one of the noisiest establishments out 
of Bedlam. . Nothing succeeds here but Love speaking through a trumpet, 
and Murder surrounded by a blaze of fire, actors who eat rattlesnakes, and 
actresses who can fight double combats and dance jigs at the same time, 
blue lights, trap-doors, practicable skies, and bituminous caverns. ‘The 
Princess’s theatre, a perfect chrysolite, was changed at nurse, and, although 
it was regularly called after a theatre, the public are obliged to put up with 
a walking concert-room in its place. Sadler’s Wells, it is superfluous to 
say, rejoices in productions that are pretty much of the same class as those 
of the Surrey; its bloom is quite gone off since the golden age of Grimaldi; 
and even its aquatic advantages (for its stage is the ceiling of a tank) lie 
useless in these degenerate times. ‘The Queen’s theatre belongs to the same 
order. ‘The Pavilion, in Whitechapel, may be ranked with the Victoria ; 
and it would be very difficult to decide which of them contribute more 
largely to the demoralisation of their audiences. The little theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields —a spot to which all lovers of the drama ought to make 
a pilgrimage, out of respect to the memory of Garrick, who made his first 
appearance here — is closed ; so, too, is another, established, within the last 
few years, somewhere in Bishopsgate Street, and called, if we yemember 
correctly, the City of London theatre. In this enumeration we have not 
included Astley’s Amphitheatre, because it is a perfectly legitimate establish- 
ment in its own way, and stands aloof from the regular drama; nor Miss 
Kelly’s little theatre in Soho, because it has not yet been fairly launched 
before the public. 

Such then is the condition of our minor theatres. Six are the vehicles 
of boisterous, licentious, and preposterous melodrames; the main attractions 
of which consist in the outrages they commit against decency and common 
sense, and the glare and dexterity of their “new scenery, machinery, and 
decorations ;” two of them are devoted to promenade concerts; one to a 
ventriloquist (by no means the least amusing entertainment of the whole) ; 
and four are shut up. 
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In matters of this kind, there is nothing so satisfactory as direct evidence 
upon the case. We will, therefore, place before the reader a programme, 
drawn from the daily play-bills, of the amusements which the six minor 
theatres now open in London present nightly to their crowded and eager 
audiences. ‘The titles of these pieces are so expressive as to render illustra- 
tive criticism a mere impertinence. 


ADELPHI. Agnes St. Aubin, the Bride of Two Husbands — Satanus and the Spirit of Beauty 
— Deeds of Dreadful Note. 

Surrey. The Tower of London —a pantomime introducing the celebrated Cask-vaulter. 

Victoria. The Yew-tree Ruins; or, The Wreck, the Miser, and the Murderer — The 
Warrior Slaves ; or, The Miracles of Love (introducing the Incredibles of Paris) — The Vam- 
pire; or, The Bride of the Isles. 

QuEEN’ s. Old Booty; or, The Spectre of the Volcano — Interlude — Pantomime. 

SapLer’s WELLS. The Skeleton Witness — The Court Jester ; or a Question of Finance — 
Jim along Josey. 


Pavition. Ela, the Outcast; or, The Gipsy of Rosemary Dell — Feats of Hercule and 
Samson, de la Force Incredible, from Paris — The Murderer of the Main, 


From this exhibition of labels, it may be easily guessed what sort of stuff 
the population of this great metropolis is nightly drugged with by the pro- 
prietors and managers of the theatres; or, more correctly, by the law which 
says to them, — “ Gentlemen, you may astonish the town by the Skeleton 
Witness, or the Spectre of the Vi oleano — you may display the force of your 
genius in such exhibitions as the Yew-tree Ruins, or the Murderer of the 
Main — but you must not, under a ruinous penalty, attempt to improve the 
taste of the public, or elevate the reputation of yourselves or your houses, 
by enacting such pieces as ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Lear,’ ‘ Macheth,’ or, in short, 
any productions resembling them in form or substance. You must confine 
yourselves rigidly to Deeds. of Dreadful Note,‘and such like ; the instant you 
venture into the purer air of the upper drama you will be stripped of your 
licence, and mulcted in a heavy fine.” It is, indeed, very surprising that 
the law has not been altered by an administration which has displayed so 
hearty a zeal in the cause of national education: but we entertain sanguine 
hopes that the government really contemplate some measure on the subject ; 
for we perceive that Lord Normanby is successfully prosecuting a Bill for 
the drainage of large towns, which is regarded by men of all parties as an 
important boon to the lower classes. Having had his attention fully 
directed to the necessity of clearing off the impurities of the stews and 
sewers, we take it for granted that the state of the theatres cannot escape 
his lordship’s vigilance. 

Looking at this list of plays for 1841, and comparing it with the cata- 
logue of productions which graced our English stage upwards of two cen- 
turies ago, we veil our eyes in shame, humiliated and disgraced by the 
contrast. Between the years 1550 and 1629 no less than seventeen theatres, 
of various degrees ‘of importance and popularity, arose in London; and 
during the reign of James I., between 1603 and 1625, there were upwards 
of 200 regular plays produced, without taking into account the numerous 
masques, which at that time formed such a favourite source of fashionable 
amusement. We need not trouble the reader with a list of the theatres in 
those times, of which the well-known Globe, Blackfriars, and Phoenix, were 
the principal ; it is sufficient for our purpose to observe that at the majority 
of the then existing theatres the Elizabethan drama was regularly per- 
formed. Indeed, there was no other to perform. T'arces, burlettas, melo- 
drames, and spectacles, were unknown; and except where the stage was 
given up to burlesque and satirical extravaganzas, got up for special pur- 
poses, and striking at some of the frivolities or vices of the day, there was 
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literally nothing played but the works of Shakspeare, Marlowe, Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Peele, Green, Ford, Shirley, and the 
rest — the very weakest of whom had the muscles of a giant compared with 
the greatest of their successors. _ Statements thus made in the mass are not 
always seized upon with sufficient distinctness by the imagination. In 
order, however, to render this comparative view quite clear, we will place in 
juxta-position a few of the pieces which were played constantly upwards ot 


two centuries ago, and a few of the pieces that are now in course of nightly 
representation. 


17th ete 19th Century. 
Coriolanus - - = The Murderer of the Main. 
The Tempest - - = The Skeleton Witness. 
The Duchess of Malfy - + Agnes St. Aubin, the Bride of Two Husbands. 
The Fatal Dowry -_ - - Jim along Josey, 
Philaster - - = = The Yew-tree Ruins; or, the Wreck, the Miser, and 
the Murderer. 
Two noble Kinsmen- - ~- The Spectre of the Volcano. 
King Lear - - The Tower of London. 


Rule a Wife and kidd a Wife 
The Lady’s Trial - -~— = 


Deeds of Dreadful Note. 
The Warrior Slaves; or, the Miracles of Love.* 


But it is needless to pursue the comparison. On the one side, we have 
poetry, truth, and intellectual power, too great to be confinediwithin the fet- 
ters of “stage directions;” and on the other, a savoury hash composed of 


unmentionsble ingredients contributed by the carpenter, the scene-painter, 
and the property-man.* 


In this state of things — produced by the monopoly, and the laws conse- 
quent upon it — men of genius of a high order will not write for the stage. 
No man, with a consciousness of capacity, will submit to the personal humi- 
liation inseparable from the painful progress of his play through the hands 
of the manager to the green-room, and thence to the stage, if it should 
ever be lucky enough to get there. ‘The inevitable result is, that the dra- 
matic talent of the country is either thrown into other channels, or totally 
suppressed. A poet can do nothing now with his play, but publish it, or 
burn it. The latter is by far the more sensible proceeding; for if he pub- 
lish it, he will be placed in the disagreeable situation of being obliged to 


pay for the printing, and of discovering at the same time that nobody will 
read his costly production. 


That dramatists should publish their plays under such circumstances has 


*; In a recent lecture on the Drama by Mr. Tomlins, the author of two very able brochures on 
the history and condition of the Drama, we find a similar comparison between the plays eh A 
performed in 1635 and those that were actually performed at the patent houses in 1855. This 
comparison is very curious, and strengthens still farther the argument (invulnerable and aaa 
in whatever point of view we regard it) against the monopoly, ‘The following is Mr. Tomlin’s 
ai we recommend every body who takes an interest in the subject to read his 
ecture 

In 1635, omitting all of Shakspeare’s, we had Tamberlaine, Faustus, The Malcontent, Bussy 
D'Ambois, A Woman hilled with Kindness, The Revenger’s Tragedy, The Duchess of Malfy, Vittoria 
Corombona, The Lover's Melancholy, The Broken Heart, The Alchemist, Volpone, Philaster, The False 
One, The Two Noble Kinsmen, A Very Woman, The Virgin Martyr, The Old Law, The Maid’s 
Revenge, &ec. &e. 

In 1835, Drury Lane: — Gustavus the Third, Lestoeqg, The Red Mask, Secret Service, My Neigh- 
bour’s Wife, The Regent, St. Georye and the Dragon, King Arthur and the Knights of the Rouna 
Table, The Ferry and the Mill, Scan. Mag. &c., A Good Looking Fellow, The Revolt of the Harem. 

Covent Garden: — Cherry and Fair Star, The Vision of the Sun, The Cataracts of the Ganges, 
The Somnambulist, Raymond and Agnes, The Bottle Imp, Past and Present or the Hidden Treasure, 
Crimson Crimes or ‘the Blood-stained Bandit, Timour the Tartar, Robert Macaire, Paul Clifford, &c. 

It would be idle to compare the present productions of the patent: houses with the old plays: 
one of them has subsisted upon a musical and spectacular arrangement of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream for many weeks, and the other is thrown open for promenade concerts. 
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always seemed to us, therefore, to spring out of a very chivalric and self- 
sacrificing determination to prove beyond all doubt the reduced and melan- 
choly condition of this branch of literature. We know no other motive that 
could have sufficient weight to induce any man of common sense to incur so 
much needless mortification and unprofitable expenditure. If the statistics 
of the sale of the noblest pieces that have appeared in this way during the 
last twenty years could be procured, we are confident it would be found 
that they did not average a circulation of one hundred, or perhaps half the 
number. And in this catalogue we include “The Bride’s ‘Tragedy *,” 
a splendid work, notwithstanding certain strange errors of construction that 
unfit it for the stage, and ‘ Cosmo de Medici,” — two great masses of Pas- 
sion that ought to have commanded an audience wherever true poetry was 
felt and understood. 

In spite of these discouragements, an extraordinary number of dramatic 
writers have valiantly persisted in giving their labours to the public for the 
use of the closet, seeing that they could not find a vent through the theatre. 
Their plays and their complaints have as yet produced no effect either upon 
the legislature or the lessees; and it would seem that they had grown weary, 
at last, of the fruitless chase, and had resolved upon beating up new pre- 
serves and breaking into new pastures. 

Tired of the hopeless toil of writing for the actors, they have struck upon 
the expedient of writing plays, which it would be utterly impossible to act. 
Who can be surprised at a device, in which, perhaps, there is a spice of 
malice, as well as very considerable ingenuity? Probably it is meant as a 
sort of revenge upon the managers, just to show them that the drama can 
do without the stage ; or as an ease to their own impulses, affording them a 
secure vent for their genius in the form they love, without exposing them to 
the suspicion of having any view to that crowning public triumph, which 
they know, by painful experience, they never can obtain. 

We are not aware to whom the merit of inventing what is called the 
Dramatic Poem is to be ascribed; all we know about it is, that dramatic 
poems are latterly growing up into a regular article of production (we will 
say nothing about consumption), and that they will shortly be entitled to 
be quoted amongst the recognised items of the literary tariff. It appears 
that these compositions have not yet been subjected to any sort of regulation, 
that there are no rules to be observed in their construction, except such as 
the fancy of the author may suggest, or the peculiarities of his subject render 
convenient ; and that the only point settled concerning them is, that they 
must be of such a length as to preclude the possibility of presenting them 
on the stage, although their length, otherwise, is perfectly ad libitum. Some 
of them occupy two volumes, others one volume, others half a volume; 
two of them now before us are confined to five acts, but five acts of such 
duration as would make Mr. Macready look aghast with horror. Mrs. 
Adams’s “ Vivia Perpetua ” occupies two hundred pages of small type, and 
Mr. George Stephens extends his “ Hungarian Daughter” to no less than 
two hundred and ninety-four pages of a portly volume ! 

Acknowledging frankly that we open tliese books — for books they are 
substantially — without any standard by which we can judge of them, apart 
from their claims as mere poems and elongated representations of Action in 
a dramatic form, we proceed to notice them in the order in which we have 
placed their titles at the head of this article. 

The story of Vivia Perpetua is regarded by nearly all the historians of the 


* The original suggestion of this piece may probably be traced to the “ Witch of Edmonton,” 
written by Ford, Rowley, and Dekker. 
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early church as one of the most interesting and extraordinary in the Chris- 
tian martyrology. It is related in all the old church histories, and is con- 
sidered of so much importance as to be preserved even in the modern 
epitomes, which have rarely space enough to admit personal details of any 
kind. Yet much as the ecclesiastical writers have endeavoured to make of 
the martyrdom of Vivia Perpetua, there is nothing whatever remarkable in 
it over and above other martyrdoms, except that she was a young and 
handsome widow of noble family, that she had a child at the breast, and ex- 
pected shortly to give birth to another (which, in our apprehension, imparts a 
revolting expression to the whole story), and that she wrote an account of 
her sufferings (or is said to have written it) from the time she was removed 
from her father’s house, up to the night before her execution in the amphi- 
theatre of Carthage. ‘These are the only particulars that specially embellish 
the narrative, taking it out of the common run of such records. To us 
they are indescribably repulsive. 

The persecutions of the emperor Severus opened a glorious season for 
the exulting catechumens who desired nothing so ardently as to be com- 
pelled to die for the faith they had just embraced. This was in the com- 
mencement of the third century, and many noble and great spirits fell under 
the scourge of the Pagan malediction. _But it is not to be denied — and 
none of the writers of this enlightened age who have taken up the subject — 
with earnestness and sincerity affect to deny— that, amongst those who 
suffered martyrdom, there were many fanatics stimulated by a disordered 
imagination, who voluntarily rushed upon the stake, or plunged into the 
arena, in the perfect confidence that they were performing an act which 
should not only secure them a crown of eternal glory, but which was in 
itself pre-eminently acceptable to God. ‘That Vivia Perpetua was a martyr 
of this class cannot, we think, be reasonably doubted by any calm thinker 
who reads her history dispassionately. 

Only recently a widow, and celebrated for her beauty and her virtues, 
she was beloved very tenderly by her mother and father; she had, there- 
fore, many ties to bind her to the world — her living child — the child she 
carried —and her parents, to whose happiness she was essential, and to 
whom she owed a paramount duty, enjoined by that very religion for the sake 
of which she died. Without the knowledge of her friends, she entered the 
small congregation of Christians at Carthage, and while she was yet only in 
the rudiments of the faith, she was arrested with four other persons, Satur- 
ninus and Secondulus, and two slaves, Revocatus and Felicitas. From that 
moment she resolved to keep a faithful account of every thing that took 
place ; and accordingly she wrote that narrative which has extorted so much 
wonder and admiration from her historians. She was kept under guard for 
some days before she was sent to prison, and her father, visiting her in the 
interval, in vain besought her to recant. Can you give any other name,” 
she demanded, “ than vase to that vessel?” The old man confessed he 
could not. ‘ Neither,” she replied, ‘ can I call myself by any other name 
than that of Christian.” This argument was so conclusive that her father 
was utterly unable to answer it, and in his fury he attempted to destroy 
her; but she was miraculously preserved, and, like Daniel. in the lion’s den, 
remained whole in mind and body ! 

She was now sent to prison, where there was such a crowd as to render 
the heat intolerable. Ly a little interest and bribery, however, she was 
removed to more open apartments. All this time her child was with her. 
“ T cave suck to my babe,” she tells us, “who was dying with hunger, and 
recommended him to the care of my mother!” During this period, her 
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brother, who seems to have been wavering in his epinions, and to have 
looked up to his sister already as one who had entered among the saints, 
entreated of her to implore God to let her know by some vision whether 
her sufferings were to end in martyrdom. Upon this, “ I told him boldly,” she 
says, ‘ that the next day he should hear news, and I prayed to God, and behold 
what wasshown me.” The confidence with which she desired him to call the 
next day for the information he wanted, is not less worthy of observation than 
the vision by which her fate was prefigured in recognition of her prayer. 
She saw a golden ladder leading to heaven, with a ferocious dragon at the 
foot ready to fall on every one who approached, and instruments of torture 
attached to the sides, so as to render the ascent exceedingly difficult. ‘The 
first person she saw ascend was Saturninus, who, reaching the top in safety, 
turned, and invited her to follow, warning her to beware of the dragon. 
Invoking the name of the Saviour, she mounted the ladder in safety, and, 
on attaining the summit, she saw a garden, in the centre of which was an 
old shepherd of lofty stature milking ewes, and surrounded by several 
persons dressed in white. As she approached, the old man welcomed hery 
and gave her some of the milk. She drank it joyfully; and those who 
surrounded the pastor exclaimed “Amen!” the sound of which awoke 
her. From this dream she and her brother concluded that martyrdom 
was inevitable; and having now made up her mind on the point, she looked 
forward to death as a blessing sent to her from heaven. 

Her father again appealed to her, flung himself upon his knees, and 
besought her to spare his age, her mother, and her infant son, who could 
not live deprived of her. She was inexorable. Even before the tribunal, 
the sight of her father bearing her child in his arms had no effect; and 
when the old man, in an agony of love and despair, endeavoured to draw 
her from the tribunal, and was struck to the earth by the staff of one of 
the officers, she says, ‘I felt the blow as if it had fallen on myself;” but she 
continued inflexible, nevertheless All the prisoners were sentenced to 
be thrown to the wild beasts. Again her father’ entreated and argued, but 
all in vain. She begged for her child during the short space she had to 
live, but her father refused to let her have it; and she observes that it was 
a particular mercy of God that neither she nor the infant suffered from the 
separation. During the brief term that now elapsed to the day of execu- 
tion, she was favoured with two additional visions ; and having brought her 
autobiography down to the evening before her death, she winds up by ob- 
serving, “ ‘This is what I have written to the eve of the spectacle. Some 
one else will describe, if he think proper, what happened there.” 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances narrated with such pain- 
ful minuteness by Vivia, it becomes a fair question for discussion, whether 
the fortitude with which she met her fate was really the fruit of calm 
mental resolution, or the excited enthusiasm of a distempered brain. The 
question is too large to be investigated here; but as we are desirous our 
own opinion on the matter shall not be open to any misconstruction, we 
may as well state at once that we consider the whole history to be a piece 
of extravagant fanaticism, distinguished no less by absurdity than by bar- 
barous and needless sacrifices of the feelings of nature. [From beginning 
to end it is one continued violation of Christianity in the name of the 
Redeemer ! 

The manner of Vivia’s death was appalling enough. She and Felicitas 
(a female slave) were enclosed in a net, and thrown toa wild cow. Perpetua 
was flung, upon the first attack, gored and lacerated to the earth; but, say 
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the historians, that she might not betray any appearance of dismay or con- 
fusion, she raised herself'up, and gathering her loosened hair in her hands, 
put it quietly in order again! ‘There was a consciousness in this which, we 
suspect, helps our view of the case very materially. Felicitas was wounded 
also, when Perpetua, stretching out her hand to her, led her towards one of 
the gates, where some of her Christian friends were assembled. Having 
thus escaped the fury of the wild cow, they might have both been saved 
but for the rage of the mob, who demanded that they should be given up 
to the gladiators. ‘This savage decree made short work of the victims; but 
the man who was appointed to dispatch Perpetua, becoming agitated, 

missed his blow, when she is said to have taken his hand, and ouided it to 
her throat! It is difficult to ascertain how far we may venture ‘to rely upon 
the truth of these old church narratives, where so many things are related 
in a spirit of religious frenzy, which one is disposed at this distance of time 


to repudiate out of a spirit of religious charity. 


If valour at the point of death constitutes an essential claim to the respect 
of posterity in these martyrdoms, the case of Felicitas (who, by the way, 
had a divine interposition of her own, which was quite as marvellous as that 
of Perpetua,) ought not to be forgotten. She was in an advanced state of 
pregnancy when the sentence of death was pronounced. Knowing that her 
doom would be delayed in consequence, and fearing that she might have to 
suffer afterwards with common criminals, she entreated her friends to pray 
to God to grant her immediate relief; or, in other words, a premature 
delivery. Her prayer was complied with. In the course of her labour she 
was forced to moan aloud, when one of her guards observed that if she 
complained then, what would {she do when exposed to the wild beasts ? 
“Tt is I alone,” replied the heroic Felicitas, “who suffer this anguish ; but 
at the spectacle there will be another to suffer for me, because T suffer for 
him!” ‘The premature delivery was, no doubt, the result of*a powerful 
excitement of the nervous system; and the same excitement, directed to the 
crown of martyrdom, enabled the poor slave to meet the wild cow with a 
becoming air of ease and intrepidity. 

Upon ‘the narrative of Vivia Perpetua Mrs. Adams has based her poem, 
adhering closely to the scanty incidents, as they are related by Vivia herself, 
and those historians who adopted and continued her narrative. We are 
rather surprised, however, to find that our author has omitted the character 
of Vivia’s mother, concentrating the entire working of the domestic sym- 
pathies in Vivius, the father of the heroine. Mrs. Adams ought to be the 
best judge of the poetical and dramatic capabilities of womanly affections 
wrought up to such a height of agony, as the scenes between the mother 
and daughter in these extreme circumstances must have developed; but the 
omission strikes us as a startling and fatal defect in the construction of the 
work. ‘The whole family ought to have been drawn round the martyr; and 
she should have been made ra stand erect in the centre of the er oup, self- 
_ possessed and resolved. She had brothers, a mother, and an aunt, in all of 
whose names her father over and over again invoked her to recall her 
Christian vows. In the dramatic, poem, the only: members of her family 
introduced are Vivius her father, and !Attilius her brother. This strips 
the story — already meagre enough — of the subtle and most appealing 
portion of its interest. 

It is unnecessary to follow the scenes which succeed ‘each other in the 
exact and simple order of the story. ‘There is no attempt whatever at any 
artistical distribution of the subject; the utmost that appears to be aimed 


at is an exposition of the fidelity of the early Christians, and portraits of 
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two impressive characters — the martyr and her father. In these portraits 
Mrs. Adams has not been unsuccessful : — Vivia‘ is as gentle as may be, 
considering the iron constitution of a nature so controlling and implacable ; 
and her father, sound in head and heart, is an excellent specimen of a 
Pagan who believes his own gods to be the only true gods, but who has 
within him a soul full of charity and love, that sets him off, in spite of his 
heathenism, to very considerable advantage beside some of the new Chris- 
tians. But these portraits are spread over so vast a surface of dialogue, that 


it is very troublesome to get at them, and after all they are scarcely worth 
the trouble. | 


The following passage affords a highly favourable example of the best 
portions of the poem. It is part of a dialogue between Saturus and Vivia 
in an early scene, at that juncture of her mental struggle when she is about 
to join the Christian congregation. Saturus, fearing that she has not yet 
acquired sufficient strength of purpose to endure the fearful ordeal to which 
her conversion may probably expose her, reasons with her cautiously, tries 
her faith on all points that are likely afterwards to weaken her grasp of 
Christianity, and finally satisfied of the energy of her character, and the 
permanency of her resolution, agrees to introduce her to the members of 
the persecuted sect, who meet in a cavern on the sea-shore. 


Saturus. Think whither thou wouldst go -- from what a home ! 
Vivia. Under the stars, no roof ’twixt me and heaven, 

There — there is now my home! This is a prison, 

Where old remembrance like a gaoler sits, 

And every voice is like an iron chain, 

To bind me into dumbness. And when comes 

My father, restless conscience wakens up, 

To never cease the while her stinging whisper, 

So that I cannot look him in the face 

For list’ning unto her. The world I fear not — 

Its thought of me did never have a thought ; 

Things in themselves for their own sake [I seek, 

And not regard of others in them, or 

I ne’er had follow’d in the Christian track. 

You do not know how often I have turn’d 

Unto these silent marbles, there to try 

And gaze away a weariness of soul, 

Forgetting in their graciousness awhile 

Others’ forgetfulness of what they owe 

Unto their nobler natures. Never yet 

Found I true dignity in any one 4 

Who let the world’s opinion cripple thought, 

Sure of revenge upon the outward form, =~ 

Whose finer graces only wait on freedom. 

The world’s opinion! O what were it? What 

The entire that wealth could give? I would give all — 

How joyfully ! — for one approving smile 

Like that which once did bless a little child. 
Saturus. Think of thy child ! } 
Vivia. I now could go and fold him to my heart, 

Bequeath my love in one long kiss, and then 

Lie down on earth, and listen for my death 

Quietly as his sleep, ere I could live 

To have him question of his mother’s eyes, 

And they did shame to look on him. 


Saturus. This shows 
Like strength. 
Vivia, Say it of those poor tears 


That look’d like weakness, while they gush’d to prove 
What ’tis to bear at once the dread to grieve, 
And the reproach of silence. Let me go 
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Where I can look — can speak that which I feel. 
There will be rest in this self-dedication ; 
So much of act to pacify the thought. 
Saturus. And for thy father ? Pause ere you make answer. 
Vivia. No pause! —the answer’s in the argument ; 
My soul doth credit, as my sight the sun, 
That he that loveth father more than me, 
He is not worthy of me! — I would strive ; 
Help me, thou canst! —’tis here my weakness lies — 
Still nourished by fond custom ; let me go | 
Where all will lift me upward into strength, 
To-day within the temple have I made — 
Calling on God, Christ, Heaven, to witness it — 
A solemn vow to enter it no more! 
What day so fit to seek my worship’s home ? 
Saturus. That home —think well ! — a cavern lone and dim, 
With earth above'thee for thy chosen heav’n, 
Surrounded by the dead, — amongst such living 
As have but newly wak’d from deeper death. 
If now the while I speak one shadow comes 
To dim the perfect brightness of thy wish, 
Take counsel of it ; it may be the first 
Of a dread host of fears may come upon thee. 
Vivia. What should I fear, while truth doth lead me on, 
The vestal of an everlasting lamp ? 
Saturus. Seek we no other guide! 


These are industrious lines — nothing more. It would be impossible to 
compliment Mrs. Adams on her versification, which is a dreary flat from 
the first page to the last. There are numerous poetical indications scat- 
tered here and there; but the want of power to inspire them with dignity, 
vigour, and beauty, painfully reminds us that they are but indications. 

In some places, indeed, the attempt to impart a lofty energy to the group 
of Christians who move through the scenes, is attended with ludicrous 
results. Thus Saturninus, in the midst of his brethren in the cavern, 
when the new edict against Christians is announced, wishes it were the will 
of Christ that they might fight for their faith; that is to say, he wishes 
that Christ had not made Christianity .a religion of peace and forgiveness 
of injuries :— 

‘The enemy are upon us. Let them come}; 
I would it were Christ’s will that we might fight, 


As those of old, the battles of the Lord, 
‘With sword and sinew. 


This sentiment gives way to the more congenial doctrine of unresisting 


martyrdom. One glories in offering up his old age, another in the sacri- 
fice of his youth, and the slave Felicitas laments that she has nothing better 
than her life to give : — 


q>? 


Tertius. “ A crown of glory is the hoary head ! 
So spake the Psalmist. At the foot of Christ St APs: 
I lay this earthly crown, praying of him 
To grant a heavenly, even though the cost 
Be martyrdom. 

Pomponius. And I these lustier limbs, 

And longer term of days. We die but once, 
But through his grace we live for evermore. 

Fi Wicitas. I would I had a better life to offer, 

Mine is too poor to give. 


Amongst the group in this scene there is a miner, who has not spoken — 
an unlettered man, but who, being called upon, makes a short declaration 
of faith, and then breaks out into the following hymn: — 
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Christ loves the poor ; 
Unto his door 
He bids us knock and enter ; ne’er denies us ; 
He asks no payment 
For food or raiment, 
But without price or money, all he buys us. 


He knows our want, 
He ne’er doth scant ; 
The oftener we beg, the more he giveth ; 
The more we crave, 
The more we have; 
And what from him we have, it ever thriveth, 


O poor estate! 
By love so great, 
Made rich in goods, beyond all earthly glory : 
Where’er I go, 
Above, below, 
Still shall the Lord of love be all my story. 


Saturus. Keep to that tune when they would question thee, 


It is not clear whether Saturus, when he advises the miner to “ keep 
to that tune,” means the air to which the rhapsody is sung, or the rhapsody 
itself, Be that as it may, the doggrel is quite in character with those 
eccentric forms of Christianity, which are celebrated in the tub or the con- 
venticle, by pious convulsions and nasal choruses. 

The piece concludes with the death of Vivia. The scene is the gate 
Sanevivaria, within which the sentence is in course of execution, while a 
few people are waiting the issue outside. ‘This is shocking enough — to 
listen to the “ shouts within” of the brutal multitude at each fresh agony 
inflicted on the sufferers; but the ensuing passage puts a climax upon it 
that has seldom been reached in works of this class and pretension : — 


Tertius. O Christ, receive their souls! 


Enter ATTILIvs. 


Attilius. The elements 
Dissolvé. Remains there naught save fire and blood! 
Hast seen her ? 
Cecilius. Nay! 
Attilius. ‘ The promised words — the last, 
Woe! woe! that she will ever hear — the home 
Where first her eyes were opened to the light, 
But now I saw it fall! 
Tertius. Her father ? 
Cacilius, — Child ? 
Pomponius. Break off! — behold! f 
[Vivia and’ Fevicrras appear, wounded and stagger- 
ing, under the gateway. A Guard on either side. 


Attilius. Gods! what a sight is this ! 
Tertius. She seems entranc’d, like one that hath a vision. 


Here is a representation of naked physical horror winding up a tale of 
mental suffering and fortitude, — an exhibition not only destructive of the 
spirit designed to be illustrated throughout, but inexpressibly harrowing in 
itself. The delicacy with which the arena is kept out of view, while the 
results of the horrible conflict are brought upon the scene in the mangled 
but yet living bodies of two women, the one just delivered and the other 
enceinte, is a close imitation of the artistical theory of the French dra- 
matists, who never display the actual agonies of violént death or excru- 
ciating torture before the spectator, but contrive notwithstanding to wrin 
out some stage effect from their suppression, that shall be an hundred fold 
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more distressing. There is a drama founded on the last days of that very 
respectable democrat, Jean Paul Marat, in which this principle is felicitously 
illustrated. ‘The author having too much sensibility, and too high a feeling 
of the dignity of art, to allow Charlotte Corday to assassinate his hero in 
the face of the audience, contrives a scene in which Marat’s dressing-room 
is supposed to be at the back, having a window looking upon the stage, 
with a curtain inside, and a door in front. Marat is in his dressing-room, 
and of course cannot be seen. Charlotte Corday enters, full of her dreadful 
purpose, talks about the wrongs of France, shows a dagger to the spectators 
by way of a broad hint of her intentions, and then, having assured herself 
that her victim is at his toilet, opens the door stealthily, and glides into 
the dressing-room. An awful pause ensues—not a sound is heard—a 
motionless and breathless suspense takes possession of the audience. Sud- 
denly the curtain of the window is withdrawn, and Marat is seen inside in 
his shirt, seated in an arm-chair, bleeding to death, with Charlotte Corday’s 
dagger sticking in his breast ! 

‘We should have as soon expected a complete view of the arena, leopards, 
cows, and gladiators included, as this shuddering spectacle of the women in 
their agonies. Nor would such a picture have been half so appalling: it 
would have completed the martyrdom, realising the entire catastrophe, and, 
unlike the refined anguish of this most suggestive incident, zt would have 
left nothing to the imagination. 

Massinger has left us a play on a similar subject — the “ Virgin Martyr” 
—the scene of which is placed in Caesarea during the subsequent persecu- 
tions of Dioclesian. ‘There are some points of resemblance between it and 
“ Vivia Perpetua,” but only where the similarity of the subjects produces 
an unavoidable similarity in the treatment. In other respects it is as unlike 
“ Vivia Perpetua” as the “ Tempest” of Shakspeare is unlike the * Desert 
Island” of Arthur Murphy. ‘The Dorothea of Massinger is attended by 
an angel in the disguise of a page, who sustains her resolution, and remains 
with her to the last. Felicitas performs a like office for Perpetua in the 
early part of the drama. The angel of Massinger is opposed by an evil 
spirit, who, in the shape of a secretary, is perpetually prompting the malig- 
nity of the chief persecutor of the Christians ; but in “ Vivia Perpetua” we 
have scarcely any opposing force, the persecution itself being so languidly 
carried on that we are in fact required to sympathise with sufferings and 
oppressions, which we are compelled, for the most part, to take for granted. 

This is a fundamental defect in the structure of this piece, which, whether 
we regard it as a drama or a dramatic poem, must we suppose be held 
equally amenable to the universal law of cause and effect. ‘The spirit of 
persecution, as it is here represented, bears no comparison in intensity with 
the miseries of the Christians. The interest is all at one side; for, although 
we know that the Christians are seized and sent to prison, and are even 
permitted to witness their accusation and sentence, still the weight of 
description, of character, and all the other elements employed in carrying 
forward the plot, lies almost exclusively with the victims. Not so Massinger. 
When Theophilus, the great scourger of the Christians, finds that his daugh- 
ters have been converted by Dorothea, he slays them : — 
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Etna is in my breast, wildfire burns here, 

Which only blood must quench. Incensed Power! 
Which from my infancy I have adored, 

Look down with favourable beams upon 

The sacrifice, though not allowed thy priest, 

Which I will offer to thee ; and be pleased, 

My fiery zeal inciting me to act, 
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To call that justice others may style murder. 
Come, you accurs’d ; thus by the hair I drag you 
Before this holy altar ; thus look on you, 

Less pitiful than tigers to their prey ; 

And thus, with my own hand, I take that life 
Which I gave to you. 


Here the soul swells, andthe lines roll like thunder. There is nothing 
of this kind in “ Vivia Perpetua.” 

Dorothea has a scene with these daughters of Theophilus, who come to 
her for the purpose of endeavouring to win her back from her apostacy, 
they being holy maids devoted to Jove. The scene ends by their conversion. 
Vivia has a somewhat similar scene with Naso, a Roman. Here is the prin- 
cipal part of it: — 


Naso. Your God ? 
You say he is all love ; yet he condemns you 
To such a death ! 
Vivia. Say to such life eternal ! 
And were there only death — no life beyond — 
He hath so miracled my soul with gifts 
In these last hours, that I for such a God 
Would die ; nor scarcely feel in death a pang, 
For joy and wonder at his mighty power. 
Naso. Your spirit soars in triumph. Yet ’tis won 
By sacrifice of all your human love ! — 
All the affections once so dearly prized — 
Cast off — forgotten ! 
Vivia. (Christ, thou knowest!}) — Not so : 
They are beneath the wings, and I will bear them 
Up to His throne, and: He, in that great love 
You do deny him, — O! he will receive them ; 
And Christ, for whom I die, will plead for them, — 
I know he will; and thus comes death to me, 
To free me, that I see him face to face, 
F To implore his grace for those I lov’d on earth. 
Naso. 1 could, almost I could, bid thee implore 
A grace for me! Yet answer me once more : — 
You die for Christ, you say; he cannot need 
The death of one like thee ? 
Vivia, I need to die : 
I could not live — could’st thou ? — to feel a truth 
Cry loudly in the heart, and strangle it: 
Were this the end, no other life beyond, 
Better to perish thus, our dust unurn’d, 
(So it might nourish still a living flower), 
Rather than breathe such breath as hourly kills 
The truth that blooms within. 
Naso. _ This truth in thee ? 
Via. I do believe all men have equal claim — 
Or mightiest emperor, or meanest slave ; 
For one great God, he did create us all! 
Tofhim — and unto Christ, as unto him 
Who lived and died to atone us with the Father, . 
My worship rises. Should I sacrifice 
To the emperor — to Jove — believing this ? 
Naso. For criminals ? — claim, or regard, for them ? 
Vivia. In pity : that doth sadden o’er their error ; 
For, seeming good howe’er to them, ’tis yet 
Consummate loss. O blessed Christ! who ne’er 
Could bid us hate a sin, e’er he would say, 
“ Compassionate the sinner ” — with what gifts 
He sought to win them — hope, love, life immortal ! 
Naso. Thou dost believe that all unto this heaven 
Of love will come at last ? 
Vivia. Christ said, “ With God 
All things are possible!” and God is love. 
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The argument in defence of the sacrifice of life is hardly made out here, 
and would be utterly unintelligible to a Pagan, ignorant of the grand prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and practising a code diametrically opposed to all 
its charities and mercies. ‘The noblest illustration it contains of Vivia’s 
position and impulses is contained in the lines — 


I could not live — couldst thou ? —¢o feel a truth 
Cry loudly in the heart, and strangle it. 


Here is the whole philosophy of the matter in a nutshell. Massinger, 
however, manages the discussion more successfully. He makes the daugh- 
ters of Theophilus open the debate with a glowing description of the worldly 
advantages of their religion — its freedom, license, and varied pleasures — 
compared with the checks and austerities of Christianity. Dorothea seizes 
upon this point, and entering into the details of the Pagan faith, she de- 
velops such a labyrinth of vice and iniquity as to make the fair vestals shrink 
and embrace the faith they came to revile. Instead of indulging in appeals 
to Christ (the good taste of which, at least, may be severely questioned), 
Dorothea assails the strong holds of Heathenism, and shivers the enshrined 
gods to atoms, as if they were no better than so much base crockery. 


Which of your powerful gods ? 

Your gold, your silver, brass, or wooden ones, 

That can nor do me hurt, nor protect you ? 

Most pitied women! will you sacrifice 

To such, or call them gods or goddesses, 

Your parents would disdain to be the same, 

Or you yourselves ? 
. k * 

Would you, Christita, 
To be hereafter registered a goddess, 


Give your chaste body up to the embraces 
Of goatish lust ? 
* * * * 


Yet Venus, whom you worship, was a whore; 
Flora, the foundress of the public stews, 

And has, for that, her sacrifice ; your great god, 
Your Jupiter, a loose adulterer, 

Incestuous with his sister: read but those 

That have canonised them, you'll find them worse 
Than, in chaste language, I can speak them to you. » 


And so the outlines of the mythology are sketched by the rapid and graphic 
eloquence of Dorothea, until the sisters, ashamed of their creed, openly 
forswear it, and go forth ready to die for the pure faith. 

The Virgin Martyr is the best tragic conception of the class extant in 
our language. It abounds in action and diversity of character: the perse- 
cutors are as sanguinary and atrocious in their deeds and language as the 
originals could have been (which is saying every thing that need be said 
in vindication of that “ obduracy and blasphemy” which Mr. Hartley Cole- 
ridge with his usual flippancy tells us, “ would make an atheist shudder ”) ; 
while the gentle radiance shed over the whole by Angelo, the devotion of 
Antoninus, and the human interest mixed up all throughout with the spi- 
ritual, impart a constant charm to the progress of its scenes. But the most 
exalted genius could not render such a subject fit for the drama. It 1s 
irreconcileable with all dramatic forms of poetry, and ought to be left to 
slumber in the undisturbed retreats where Fleury, Basnage, Tillemont, 
Ruinart, and others who loved these dark legends, may be found in gloomy 
piles. Martyrdom is, under any circumstances, a painful consideration to 
bring before the mind; it is full of doubts and grave moral interroga- 
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tories; the motives with which it was often associated (after the apostolic 
age) were not unfrequently of an equivocal cast ; it was sometimes 
mingled with debasing superstitions, crude miracles, and outrageous de- 
mands upon credulity; and even when it appeals most powerfully to 
us by the grandeur of the individual nature, the purity of soul, and the 
spotless integrity of the evidence, it is a question that requires a very differ- 
ent mood from that with which we enter upon the perusal of such produc- 
tions as the “ Virgin Martyr” and “ Vivia Perpetua.” . 

All this time, however, Mr. George Stephens, with his “ Hungarian 
Daughter” by the hand, has been waiting the leisure of the court. Let the 
appeal of Vivia Perpetua, therefore, be dismissed with costs ; and Czerina 
of Hungary be called to the bar. 

It would not be possible to select two dramatic poems more completely 
and essentially contrasted. Mrs. Adams is gentle to feebleness— Mr. Ste- 
phens is vigorous to uproar; Mrs. Adams lets her story float calmly along, 
leaving it literall¥ to tell itself — Mr. Stephens has recourse to all manner of 
side-helps and profundities to give it effect, throwing strong lights upon it 
not only from the wings, the back, and the carpenter’s gallery, but from 
the slides and trap-doors under the stage; Mrs. Adams never attempts to 
forsake the monotonous level of metrical prose — Mr. Stephens can hardly 
keep within the extreme limits of a turbulent rhythm; Mrs. Adams, what- 
ever may be the artistical and poetical deficiencies of her work, brings be- 
fore us at least human beings, whose natures are like our own — Mr. Ste- 
phens conjures up a group of people who have nothing in common with 
the world of real life, who seem to be always walking on stilts, and talking 
on stilts, and who, if they pace the earth at all, only condescend to do so 
with their heads concealed in the clouds. ‘To a certain extent we can 
sympathise with Mrs. Adams’s creations; but whatever resemblance the 
figures on Mr. Stephens’s canvas may have originally borne to humanity, 
is lost in the mirage of dialogue through which they are exhibited. 

Yet Mr. Stephens is so confident of his powers, and the uses to which he 
puts them, that the very parts of this production to which we should be most 
strongly disposed to object are thevery parts he would most vehemently defend. 
We gather this from certain indications in his preface, and from the internal 
evidence of the poem itself. It is almost needless to observe, that the source of 
this strange contradiction is to be found in the self-will of the author. His 
worst passages are those into which he has thrown the whole force of his 
imagination ; and, like most persons whose greatest failures cost them the 
greatest pains, he is prouder of the glaring and monstrous excesses upon 
which he has bestowed so much trouble and elaboration, than of the simple 
unconscious merits that lurk, like violets, under the huge shadow of his 
distempered judgment. 

Mr. Stephens’s grand error lies in the way in which he accumulates his 
energies upon particular points, where, under an overwhelming conviction 
of the necessity of doing something extraordinary, he puts on such a quan- 
tity of steam as to threaten us, every moment, with a violent explosion. 
This firing-off of mortars at intervals during a round of small shot, has an 
irresistibly ludicrous effect in itself, and gives us not only the notion of a 
great waste of powder and ball, but suggests a suspicion of a great deficiency 
in tactics. The truth is, that the *‘ Hungarian Daughter,” like all the rest 
of this gentleman’s dramas, is singularly ‘unequal ; the passions fly off like 
sparks from an anvil, just as the author thinks fit to strike, instead of deeply 
and constantly influencing the action of the scene; rant and rage are too 
frequently substituted for strong emotion; and the fluctuations of the moral 
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atmosphere of this piece are as remarkable as the climate of Syria, which 
is said to present, in a single day’s journey, all the modifications of the 
four seasons of the year. 

The subject of the “ Hungarian Daughter ” is drawn from that romantic 
period of the Transylvanian annals, when the Cardinal Martinuzzi occupied 
a prominent position in the political cabals of Europe. Some liberties are 
taken with his history and his assassination, and, above all, with his actual 
character; but the nature of the plot justifies such infringements. It is a 
mere texture of mystery and revenge, and is distinguished by the ordinary 
characteristics of a legend of the sixteenth century, rather than by any of 
those tragic elements with which Mr. Stephens has endeavoured to inspire 
it. ‘he story, as it is here related, may be thus described: — Many years 
before the opening of the play, the princess Matilda, who was privately married 
to Martinuzzi, gives birth to a daughter, which, by the help of a confederate, 
she exchanges for the son of the Queen Isabella. She dies immediately 
afterwards, but not until she has revealed her guilt to her husband. About 
the same time the king dies also, and Martinuzzi is appointed regent. In 
this state of affairs, after some hesitation, he decides that it will be better 
for the peace of the kingdom to carry on the fraud, and so his daughter is 
brought up as successor to the throne, and the piece opens with the false- 
hood at its height, the young queen Czerina being arrived at womanhood, 
and Martinuzzi plotting to force her into a marriage with his ward Sigis- 
mund, who, ignorant of his birth, is in reality the son of King John and 
Isabella. Here is a double mystery to begin with; for it must be observed 
that, for the sake of brevity, we have revealed at once the important secrets 
the dramatist has preserved for his growing catastrophe, which throws up 
its shoots one by one like an asparagus bed, and ends by suffering them to 
run to seed. 

Czerina resists the attempts of the regent to force a husband upon her. 
She has already made a choice of her own in the person of the Austrian 
ambassador, Castaldo, an individual who completely realises one’s ideal of 
‘a gentleman of the bed-chamber,” having hardly a muscle of manhood in 
his mind or body. Unfortunately the Queen Isabella, who supposes her- 
self to be Czerina’s mother, is also in love with Castaldo, and resolved to 
tell him so. A new feature is given to the plot by this contrivance, and 
the jealousy and revenge of the queen mother are now to be added to the 
distresses of the queen regnant, and the baffled intrigues of Martinuzzi to 
confirm by a marriage with the true heir the fraudulent act that had placed 
his daughter on the throne. In the midst of this struggle and confusion on 
all sides, the long pent-up secret is suddenly betrayed. Certain papers 
containing the whole narrative of the cheat are conveyed to the hands of 
Isabella, and she resolves to avail herself of this newly acquired knowledge 
to break down the power of the regent, and expose his treason. Martinuzzi, 
however, is nothing disheartened by her discovery or her threats, and still 
perseveres in endeavouring to compel his daughter into a union with 
Sigismund. But the better genius of Czerina (who by this time is in pos- 
session of every thing) prevails over his corrupt ambition ; and, by the aid 
of strong persuasion, she induces him to abandon all thoughts of a marriage 
so repugnant to her feelings, and convinces him that the nobler and wiser 
course is to declare the truth, and restore Sigismund to the seat of his ances- 
tors. Martinuzzi yields to this virtuous counsel, and Czerina hastens to 
Castaldo to announce the joyful tidings that her father has at last consented 
to make them happy. Whether she speaks too fast, or Castaldo is confused 
at the moment, is not very satisfactorily explained; but he gets some odd 
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conglomeration of ideas into his head, and fancies that she has desired him 
to murder her father! He happens unluckily to receive private instruc- 
tions from his royal master to the same effect, and mixing up both, like the 
moon and the cloud of Sylvester Daggerwood, he confounds Czerina’s 
message of delight and happiness with the gloomy order of assassination, and 
so, half-drunk between his inherent weakness of constitution, his natural 
infirmity of purpose, and the bewildering loadstars of duty, devotion, and 
revenge, amongst which he imagines himself placed, he staggers into the 
grand hall of audience. But Sigismund is already throned,and shouts of po- 
pular applause are ringing out from the throats of the clamorous multitude 
round “ the patriot” Martinuzzi, who has voluntarily resigned his authority, 
and justified the fraud of a lifetime by a plausible reference to the dangers 
of internal dissensions at a period when potent enemies hung upon the bor- 
ders! All this is very clear and very pleasant, and we begin to hope that the 
imbecile Castaldo, whose sword quivers in his dangling hand, and whose 
lips and cheeks are livid with fear, may by some fortunate accident be 
turned aside from his intention ; especially as it is known to a vigilant officer, 
who has communicated it to Martinuzzi, and who is watching his movements, 
and as it is also suspected by Czerina, who, fearing that he meditates the 
life of her father, is resolved to stand between them. Out of these materials 
we are justified in looking for a happy issue. But the same system of sur- 
prises and blunders that pervades the previous incidents is carried into the 
catastrophe; and, after all the difficulties that had been gathering and 
darkening through the first four acts are fairly melted away, leaving a bright 
and hopeful sky behind, a new horror suddenly springs up, for which the 
reader is as little prepared as if a comet had darted upon the scene, and 
whisked off the actors with a sweep of its tail. Castaldo advances towards 
Martinuzzi, shaking with indecision, and giving such warning of his object 
as cannot be mistaken. The officer is watching him — Czerina cannot re- 
move her eyes from his telegraphic face: still he is permitted to advance, 
and at, last he makes a thrust at the ex-regent; but Czerina is on the 
alert, interposes, receives the sword in a vital part, and falls dead ! ” 

Mr. Stephens has taken a world of trouble to work up this point; he 
has lavished infinite care upon it, rendered only too visible by the minute 
touches bestowed upon the wretched Austrian ; and, from the prominence 
of the incident, and its total annihilation of the human interest of the drama, 
-—for Castaldo has no sooner killed Czerina than he expires in an agony of 
fright, — it was obviously designed to wind up this historical tragedy with 
becoming grandeur. ‘The effect is exactly the contrary. It heaps contempt 
upon the whole performance. It is a bare superfluous horror, for which 
the author went out of his way, and which, instead of producing any legiti- 
mate emotion in the mind of the reader, tears up by the roots any emotions 
that might have been created previously to this most disastrous conclusion. 
Such unexpected and needless\ results are utterly beneath the province of 
the higher drama, which ought to conduct us through distinct and intelligible 
events to natural and just, if not inevitable, consequences. We look in such 
productions for the portraiture of the inner life of the Affections and the 
Passions, and not for the detection of intrigues, the unravellment of mys- 
teries, and the by-play of equivoques, cross-purposes, and surprises, which 
are properly left to the pleasant domains of Comedy and Farce, or the 
doubtful twilight fields of Melodrame. 

But what has become of Martinuzzi, the Titanesque Hero of this hybrid 
drama? He, at least, is left alive amidst the crush of younger hearts ? 


No such thing. The old queen mother, actuated by an unaduiterated love 
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of manslaughter, has made up her mind to take his life, notwithstanding 
that he has acknowledged the rights of her son, and announced his intention 
of going into strict retirement for the rest of his days. ‘These circumstances, 
as they are put before us, must have softened a less obdurate gentlewoman ; 
but Isabella is not to be moved. She asks in the midst of the assembly 
(before the above-mentioned slaughter has taken place) for a “ full cup of 
peace” to pledge his highness. Such a request alone was enough to excite. 
suspicion, seeing that the assembly had not met there for the purpose of 
drinking, and that there was in fact no accommodation of that lively kind to 
be had in the apartment. However a goblet is sent for; and after drinking 
to the cardinal, she drugs the wine, and his highness is poisoned en regle accord- 
ingly. ‘This is another sanguinarysuperfluity, which, like the death of Cze~ 
rina, is rendered the more revolting by a certain intensity and inflation of 
language to which the author resorts upon all extraordinary emergencies. 

It does not require much critical sagacity to anticipate the effect of such 
a last scene upon a modern audience; and we are warranted in assuming 
that Mr. Stephens intended all this for actual representation, since he informs 
us in his preface that he submitted a tragedy to the manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre, called ‘* The Patriot,” which was nothing more nor less than 
this poem “ condensed” and “ compressed.” Mr. Macready, it appears, 
was of opinion that the tragedy would “ succeed in representation ;” but 
it was nevertheless returned upon the hands of the author. Mr. Macready 
ought to bea practical judge of such matters ; but the notes that pass between 
authors, actors, and managers, are not always to be taken aw pied de lettre. 
They are certainly never designed to be exposed to the test of publication ; 
although Mr. Stephens is perfectly right in making any use he thinks proper 
of so valuable an opinion. 

That there are parts of this play admirably adapted for the stage, full of 
subtle truth in conception and execution, and wrought out with the requisite 
skill to render them effective in representation, cannot be denied. Indeed, 
such indications of dramatic capability are frequent throughout the piece ; 
but they are isolated and incidental, and exercise little or no influence over 
the construction of the plot. ‘They merely show a consciousness in the poet 
of the necessities of art, with glimpses of his power to comply with them ; 
but they never reach any sustained height, and are lost in the impracticable 
exuberance of the general treatment. ‘The following is the most complete 
example we can find. It is part of a scene between Martinuzzi and the 
Queen Czerina, before she is made acquainted with the secret of her birth. 
~The severity of the regent to his supposed sovereign, and the freedom he 
takes in kissing her, are equally irreconcileable with probability ; but, in 
spite of these discrepancies, the scene, as far as we quote it, would be strik- 
ingly impressive upon the stage. 


Martinuzzi. Royal lady, I 

Bring you great news. Another such a conquest — 

For victory is not the word. — Why, we have 

Dealt with their guns, and baggage, lives, materiel, 

At will, these curs! — Another such a battle, 

With Sultan Solyman’s help to boot, we'll have you, 

Ay, by my hat! in triumph home to Buda; 

There to be crowned together with your husband. 

Sounds this so mournful, that you turn my bays 

To cypress with your tremblings ? or, in sooth, 

Bear’st thou the Austrian sceptre ? | 
Czerina ( faintly). Good, my lord! 

We are proud you won; I’m glad to see you well. 
Martinuzzi. Yl kiss away that print upon your cheek, 

A truant tear hath left, (Xisses her.) So all is cleared. 


The Hungarian Daughter. 


Your majesty had well be proud, for trust me 

You have the bravest troops! and I do think 

The truest hearts in Christendom for subjects. 
Through all your realm there is not one disloyal ; 
Not one ; that’s much! Ay, to be proud is well ; 
You should be thankful too. 


Czerina. I hope I am, 
Your eminence. 
Martinuzzi. Hem! I hope so also ; and 


Without exception and proviso, lady. 

Czerina, That’s as it happens. 

Martinuzzi. Why, you would not pause, 
To drain your heart’s blood for your kingdom’s weal ? 
You would not pay a debt unwillingly ? 

You would not play at fast and loose with duty ? 
Hath gratitude bounds ? 

Czerma, Ive learned so much of you. 
When Solyman in return for his alliance 
Asked you to cede the Banat of Temeswar, 

Proudly you made response, “ That Hungary 
Could not be grateful with her freedom, nor 
Her Regent with his honour.” 


Nor will I 
Lightly dispense with either. 
Martinuzzi. They ’re not called for. 


Your Majesty’s wit ’s too quick and sharp, and thrusts 
Beyond the point. 

Czerina. ’Tis my impatience, sir, 
God help me! Not my wit. Honour and freedom ! 
Wer’t not dishonour to bestow this hand 
But with this heart ? And for my apprehension, 
*Twere blind, not dull, did I forget I am 
Shut from the world. Id be a farmhouse thrall, 

And change my crown for cap, my robes for russet, 
And rule my subjects of the dairy rather 
Than queen on this condition. 

Martinuzzi. Since your grace 
Will traffic with me for a word or two, 

I'd ask on what condition ? 

Czerina. That my blood 
Royal should be so chafed and constantly 
As ’tis by you, my lord. 

Martiunzzi. Your royal blood ! 
It burns your brow; would it were cooler, lady ! 

I think it is too hot. 

Czerina. Be it the lightning, 
Tis not for thee to track its course, but shun it. 
And since you carry it so proudly, know, 

My lord, I'll do henceforward just what likes me , 
Pursue my pleasures in what shape I fancy ; 
Call em my humour, spleen, or will, Pll act them. 

Martinuzzi. So: have you said ? 

zerina. As for that forced contract 
Think not but if you drive the hazard on, 
Worse will come of it. 

Martinuzzi. Hath your highness ended ? 

Czerina. When I find breath. I’ve but another word. 
You’ve heard our regal will, lord cardinal ; 

You'll not let memory cheat you of the hint ; 
And so we take our leave. 


Martinuzzi (going up to her sternly, grasping her by the wrist, ana 


speaking in a severe voice). Refrain thy foot ! 
Czerina, Vil not: I pray you set me free: I cannot 
Brook to be overruled. Am I not queen ? 
No more: how dare you ? 
Martinuzz. This to me? 
Czerina. Why not ? 
P 2 
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Here the dialogue is thoroughly to the purpose, and strikes home. All 
this would be real, and life-like, and stirring to an audience, and would lift . 
them up to the height of the poet’s inspiration, while it would only seem to 
bring before them an actual occurrence, perfectly within the reach of their 
Own experiences and sympathies. This is true Art, and this is what we 
mean by adapting the treatment of a drama to the stage. Of course, we 
put wholly out of view those vulgar scenic and clap-trap expedients that are 
known by such technical terms as “situation,” “ coup de theatre,” &c. True 
Art consists in bringing the scene home to the sympathies of the hearers — 
in keeping the summits of the argument, so to speak, that the poet may 
always breathe his own pure air, treading his lofty ideal, however, with such 
dexterity that the audience shall all the time feel themselves upon the same 
level with him, without perceiving that they have been drawn up from their 
stagnant and murky depths to his “ empyrean height,” — and, in compass- 
ing this grand aim within such a measure of action and exposition as not to 
allow the excitement to fade or, diminish. Now, although Mr. Stephens 
tempts us here and there to give him credit for a capacity to accomplish 
these results, yet he does not accomplish them; he thinks less of the obliga- 
tion of shaping his subject to the form of poetry he has chosen, than of the 
subject itself as an abstract consideration to be worked out in every possible 
way; and less of his subject {than of the magnificence, metaphysical and ° 
poetical, with which he can invest it. He places himself alike above the 
theme and the spectators, and instead of filling the scene with a vivid intel- 
ligence, 


That like a trumpet makes the spirits dance, 


he is sometimes obscure, and often ambiguous; and generally soars at so 
great an elevation above his characters and his plot, that the reader (or au- 
dience) is kept on a perpetual strain to reconcile them, if, indeed, the dis- 
tance between them do not make both appear ridiculous. 

We conscientiously believe that Mr. Stephens, to use his own vigorous 
words, ‘essays to write out his heart in bodying forth” his conceptions ; 
but we believe also that these divine moods are not always faithful to 
the business of the scene. It is quite clear that when the poet arrives at 
ome mighty throe in the agony of Passion, he overdoes the force essential 
to its natural developement. ‘Thus he constantly makes his characters em- 
ploy such extravagant images and riotous diction to express their emotions, 
that we lose our sense of the real suffering in our astonishment at the 
masquerading costume under which it is disguised. ‘This is mere perversity 
of the poetical will. The poet who could write the true things that are in 
this piece, cannot be insensible to the false glare that spots it, like garish 
lamps hung up in the moonlight. What constitutes the absurdity of Tom 
Thumb? The monstrous disparity between the stilted grandeur of the 
style, and the insignificance of the matter. This is precisely the case, in a 
greater or lesser degree, wherever a serious drama runs into excesses of 
language that overtop the occasion, and “ give pause” to the audience to step 
between the fiction and the truth. 

The story of the Hungarian Daughter is in this predicament in the hands 
of Mr. Stephens: it breaks down under his fiery and tempestuous energies. 
Under any circumstances, it would have been hardly fit for tragedy: it 
wants unity and compactness: it has too many springs of interest gushing 
up in its progress: it requires ingenuity of structure, rather than solidity 
and passionate earnestness of portraiture: it has more of the picturesque 
and discursive characteristics of romance, than of that intense and con- 
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centric power that especially belongs to the high drama. Nor can it have 
escaped the attention of the writer in his own progress through the scenes, 
that he was labouring to erect mighty columns to very little purpose, as 
architects sometimes build vast vestibules that lead to indifferent interiors, 
or pillars and statues a propos to nothing. The intrinsic interest turns, not 
upon the character of Martinuzzi, nor the passions that are agitated in him 
or in others, but upon the doubts and uncertainties that hang over the plot. 
The reader is placed in suspense about the issue of the complicated threads 
of mystery and deception that entangle almost every individual concerned. 

He is thinking more about these complexities (nor can he help it, because 
every thing depends upon their solution) than about the poetry and passion 
the author has so richly braided over the fretted web. ‘This example of 
squandered ability discovers to us also a striking illustration of the immea- 
surable inferiority of Suspense, as a source of tragic interest, in comparison 
with Expectation. We need not insist upon so obvious a principle of art. 
When the spectator is pre-occupied by indefinite anxiety about the fate of 
the characters, he cannot attend to profound revelations of their inward 
nature; but when the Action is single and clear, and individual motives 
and impulses are shown in their pellucid depths, he has leisure to dwell 
upon that moral developement which can be felt and understood only in a 
thoughtful and serene atmosphere. ‘Thus the expectation of a great event 
' becomes a deeper and grander source of interest than its violent and un- 
expected occurrence; the one exercises an absorbing influence over our 
feelings — the other excites our wonder and thrills us with surprise. Indeed, 
‘if we carried out the principle to its extremity, we must arrive at the con- 
clusion that the latter kind of interest properly belongs to that mixed species 
of drama which may be regarded as the love-child of Tragedy and Comedy, 
and which is, therefore, very justly designed “ illegitimate.” 

As we have spoken of the extr avagant images’ and riotous diction of this 
production, we will give a few specimens, that the reader may judge for him- 
self of the justice of the charge. A crowd of such instances might easily be 
summoned into the witness-box ; but a few that happen to be close at hand 
in our pencil notes will satisfy all purposes of proof and curiosity. 

When Castaldo, for the first time, reveals to Martinuzzi his attachment 
for the queen, the regent bursts out into the following rebuke. 


Lord marquis, thy presumptuous words 
Relish with me like aconite. The Queen 
Of Hungary! You might as easily think 
T’o kiss the holy moon, because forsooth 
She wastes her glances on you. 


The Dowager Isabella, in a colloquy with the purblind Castaldo, who 
cannot see her meaning when she is making fierce love to him, at last tempts 
him with a sight of her hand. 


My lord, see’st thou this palm? No fire is in it: 
Its soft touch brings no fever : ’twill not scorch thee. 
Castaldo. A fair and dear one. 
Isabella (bitterly). Nay, worm’s food; no more: 
The fief of every crawling thing that mars 
The daintiness it tires on. They'll fall to, 
Nor rate its worth (being blind, you know) so high. 


Mattinuzzi, in a great rage, explodes after the following fashion : — 


“ Ha! carthquakes quiver in my flesh!” 
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Shortly afterwards Sigismund, his ward, seeing him in this terrible state of 
agitation, becomes agitated himself, although he does not know the reason 


why, and thus expresses his sensations, “ looking,” according to the stage 
directions, “ with surprise,” as well he might : — 


Although I know no cause, 
My limbs do shake in sympathy. 


Martinuzzi’s description of his wife’s death is paralysing : — 


I passed into her chamber, where she lay 

Fading to pieces, with her senses lapped 

In rest, scarce less profound than of the tomb. 

I crept unto the couch, and held her hand 

With gripe so hard that it brought back her soul. 
x # * * 


“ Love, tell me all,” I shrieked; 
x # # # 


Her soul was splitted at my speech. 


Elsewhere he says that the midwife’s announcement of the change of the 
children at nurse did 


Crack his ears to pieces. 


In another scene, the dowager becomes solemn on a sudden, when the 
eternal Castaldo asks her “what hath passed?” Her solemnity is rather 
obscure of speech : — 


Castaldo. What have I done ? 
Isabella. Done! Told to me ? — Why, nothing sir, in the world, 
Just nothing. 
Castaldo, What hath passed ? 
Isabella (solemnly). Past? Good, my lord! 
Locked from the world in doomsday’s stony womb, 
All bygones are at rest. Then pray mistake not, 
When, ’fore my inward eye the mountainous shames 
That do entomb the corporal part upheave, 
Mortality’s earthquake’s come ! 


She suggests to her insensible lover the advantage that would accrue to 


him by assassinating Martinuzzi; but Castaldo has a horror of murder for 
a reason which he explains very clearly : — 


To kill a man! — paddle one’s hands in blood ! 


It is not very surprising, therefore, to find him afterwards, when he has 
killed his mistress, exclaiming, — 


Fa— Father! Oh! I'm riddled to damnation! 


The crowding of metaphors into a single or at least a simple idea to give 
it increased force, not merely by the enumeration of particulars, but by the 
accumulation of a variety of images, is frequently resorted to. ‘Thus, for 
example, Martinuzzi ruminates upon the sudden effect the application of 
the opprobrious epithet “ tyrant” has upon his feelings. 


“Tyrant!” too true! Lam atyrant. Down (strikes his breast) 
My wretched captive here! I thought you grown 
As dead a lump of flesh, as rigid as 
Adamant or marble, or the solid bone 
To which I felt you harden. How is this 
Ye hurl up insurrection? I will bind you, 
Fierce legion that thov art, as God rules Hell. 
Thou shalt not beat a drum within my breast 
To fright my nerves to cowardice ;. nor rise 
Like throbs of fire and crowd into a storm. 
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Lift up and chafe! you but bewray your weakness 
Tn passionate foam ; and whilst against my ribs 
Your waves to shivers dash, I, like a rock, 

Stand fast through tempest. 


Here the captive (whom he thought had grown to flesh, as rigid as adamant 
or marble or bone) hurls up an insurrection, beats a drum, rises like throbs 
of fire, crowds into a storm, and lashes his ribs with waves, while he stands 
fast like a rock. His subsequent description of the next world, by a series of 
negatives, is equally prodigal of metaphors and abstractions :— 


the diviner gloom, 

Where lurks no falseness ; where no sad distrust 
Distils our hearts to jelly ; where no Conscience 
Mouldeth strange fancies to corrode our peace ; 
No Anguish drinketh up our spirits like water, 

Or Terrors as-:the wind pursue our souls, . 
Ploughing deep furrows on our brows like wisdom ; 
Where Mutability, who takes his stand 

Upon the rays that, gilded by the Sun, 

Begem the icicles ; where lonely Care, 

And Insecurity, whose eyes do fail ; 

Where Storm, Ambition, wakeful Weariness, 
Wrath, Envy, travail not ; with whose blind depths 
Only God’s eye is level, and where nothing 

Reigns but what is not — save on every side — 
Freedom, and Silence, and eternal Sleep. 





There is no doubt that all such excesses arise exclusively from an effort 
to make more of the immediate Thought or Emotion than it is calculated 
to bear; and the consequence is, that it sinks beneath the weight, and buries 
the whole in confusion, just as if you were to heap blocks of granite upon 
a wooden bridge until the frail timber gave way, and your blocks were lost 
in the foam of the tide below —distrust distilling hearts to jelly —conscience 
moulding strange fancies to corrode our peace — anguish drinking spirits 
like water — terror pursuing the soul, and by a sort of Cossack skirmishing 
movement, leaving marks on the onhnast &e. distend the notion of a still 
hereafter through. So many items, that we are fairly bewildered at last, and 
lose sight altogether of the original idea with which we started on our journey 
into this realm of shadows. How much more powerfully, clearly, and com- 
pletely, Shakspeare imprints the picture in a single line — 
That bourne from whence no traveller returns ! 


The imagination fills up the rest ! 

But there are noble things in Mr. Stephens’s drama, when we get at the 
right point of sight to catch them; or, in other words, when we have shaken 
off all the uneasiness and repugnance the faults of the work—crusted thickly 
over the external shell — have given us, and we can afford to take our own 
time to look gravely into the inner life of the composition. ‘There are fine 
and great things in it, exhibited to us truly in an odd setting, and hard to 
be reached through the labyrinth in which they are hung up, but presenting 
such proofs of a soul poured out into the shapes and moulds of passion, that, 
much as we question his dramatic malleability, we have no more reason to 
question the earnestness of his feeling or the truth of his poetry — when he 
does justice to himself—~than we have to question any palpable quality 
recognised by all the world in any poet, painter, or sculptor, famous through 
all time. Here is a brief bit of strength, worthy of a higher age of dramatic 
excellence than the present. It is Martinuzzi, before the secret is divulged, 
overawing Czerina by the mysterious influence of nature speaking through 
the unknown father with the voice of authority; — 
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" Martinuzzi (with solemn earnestness). Be for ever silent, rather 

Than speak the language I abhor, .Take heed! 

Never to me with such authority 

Proclaim thy rebel will. It is a crime, 

As foul as parricide, to blast my hopes, 

To shrivel up the freshness of my heart, 

With such accursed lightning as thou dartest 

From thy unrighteous eye. 
Czerina (in a faint voice). You terrify me. 
Martinuzzi (peremptorily). Be dumb all breath! or, by Omnipotence ! 

T will, against my nature, clasp thee where 

Thou playest the fool upon the dizzy pinnacle 

Of pride and honour, which, like unto some 

Cloud-kissing spire we stand on. O! no word, 

Lest you plunge headlong down into the gulph. 

We are lifted to the brink ; our fate already 

Reels with her glorious burden ; at our feet, 

A grave of infamy unfathomable, 

Yawns ready to receive and shiver both 

To atoms. Not a thought! be confident, 

You tempt a wrath will grasp your greatness thus, 

Hot as Gehenna. Ah! be still as night : 

Stir not unless in supplication : show me 

The palpitating bosom, the pale lip, 

The quaking hand, the mercy-seeking eye, 

Or, by my holy faith ! my power to crush 

I will put forth at full; and thou not live, 

So proud and beautiful. There isa word... 

Fool! I can make thee nothing but a laugh. 
Czerina, In pity spare me now. May I depart ? 


This is a part of the same scene from which we have already made an 
extract, and which is not only one of the finest in the piece, but, in reference 
to the stage, the most perfect and consummately worked out. ‘There is a 
visible power in these speeches that can neither be mistaken nor overlooked. 
Again, the scene where he reveals himself to Czerina, already partially aware 
of the strange history of her birth, is beautiful and affecting : —he is half 
kneeling — has disclosed every thing except the name of her father — and 
is now entreating her to share the throne with Sigismund, who must speedily 


be declared King. 


Reign jointly with King Sigismund. Do not stab 
With parricidal obstinacy the being 
Whose pangs are locked, or should be locked, in the blood 
Which flows within thy veins. O child! thou knowest not 
How much he merits at thy filial hands, 
His love, his providence, those thoughts which night 
Doth shut down in her casket, and God opens, 
His ceaseless orisons forestalling thine, 
His anxious guidance, his undying cares. 
Czerina (with great emotion). O God! what a dream! sir! 
cardinal! my lord ! 
Or, by what title else I ought to style thee ; 
The tears course down thy cheek! — that look! I gasp : 
Where is my father ? 
Martinuzzi, Grovelling in the dust ! 
Kissing thy feet! Here! praying of his child, 
By the blest Ashes of her Sainted Parent, 
To have mercy on me, —and she will have mercy. 
Czerina. My soul hath been a Prophet in my dreams, 
Your knees to me! the light will be ashamed 
To see thee thus usurp my duty — Father! 


We have put a few lines into italics, not to direct attention to any remarkable 
merit in the expression, but rather to fix the points upon which the pathos of 
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this passage rests. The appeals of the humiliated father, no longer trying 
to enforce his demand by denunciations, but relying upon the new-born 
sympathies of nature, are exquisitely touching. 

Another specimen of the power that is scattered through this unequal 
work may be found in the lamentation of this bereaved father, when the 
child he loved so well, despite of all his ambitious projects, is killed: — 


Light of my heart! thou’'lt not go out so quickly, 
With no more leave-taking ? Did I not catch 

Thy tiny respiration, this were dreadful. 

She’s in a trance. I charge thee on my blessing ! 
What! Help! The child’s a corpse! Halt I below, 
When thou I loved, all the delight was left me, 

Hast shifted off thy earth ? So dear! most dear! 
She has fallen as if Hard pillow for thy head ! 


Come, kiss me, love!— She’s dead! my sight is dim. 
* x. # 





[The body is laid upon a couch. 
Wench! a minute! 
First, I’ve a word to say to this assembly, 
And then Ill follow starward. At each hair 
There hangs a several Angel, and thou hast breathed 
Death into me. 


And his death is full of awe — 


Speak to me, child! I know thee. I am in Heaven 
Already! For I hear my exody 
Sung for a hymn. 
My fame is pure, remember ! 
[A deep pause — after a feeble struggle 
Where Is THE WortD? § [Martinuzzi expires, 


Were there no more than this, there would be enough to set up a poet. 

Independently of such passages as these — freighted with intense emotion 
— there are some fragments of dialogue and soliloquy replete with descrip- 
tive beauty. For example, a sunrise and morning : — 


The morning breaks; the blue and vigorous air 
Doth shake his wings ; the blithe immortal day, 
Bounding to light the darkness of the earth, 
On yonder ocean shore is young again. 

x * * * 

Another morrow 

Is pealing in the East : the sensible air 
Hath caught the warning; red-lipp’d morn casts back 
Night’s heavy curtains, while the golden sun, 
Like a true prodigal, begins betimes 
To waste his substance, and with thoughtless speed 
Shakes day about, like perfume, from his hair. 


Reminiscences of youth : — 


Some dozen years 
Have flown since first along with Friar Francis 
We ranged the woodlands and sequestered nooks, 
That, sheltered by the topless Crapacs, lay 
Like infancy upon some giant’s knee. 
My uncle’s reverend form dilates before me! 
He taught us how to trace the wild boar’s print 
Along the green savanna; how to make 
The golden-feathered eagle quit her home, 
And bathe her wings in the supernal day-stream ; 
To snare the fleet and delicate leveret ; 
To tame the wolf-dog, and hunt down the bear ; 
How to distinguish birds of precious dyes ; 
And, above all, to shun the glossy charm 
Of the green reptile. Those were happy days, sir ! 
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Such fragments as these, and we could find half a dozen mor e, are of rare 
occurrence in the published dramas of the present day. ‘The praise, perhaps, 
is not very high; but, such as it is, Mr. Stephens is entitled to it with all 
the interest in addition which the reader cannot fail to confer upon the 
perusal of these specimens. 

We believe we have rendered ample justice to Mr. Stephens — we are 
sure we mean to do so. He asserts a claim to a rank as a dramatist which 
we think he is not likely to achieve, and which he has done nothing as yet 
to deserve. His excellences — and they are not of a common class — are 
bedded in chaff and smoke. Now it is not necessary, in order to be a suc- 
cessful dramatist, that the poet should be perfect at all points; but it is 
absolutely necessary that he should construct his play with a view to dra- 
matic ends, and that he should not give such a false direction to any of the 
energetic or passionate parts of the dialogue as to make them appear like 
burlesque. It is not required of a tragic. poet that every scene should be 
profound — but it is certainly expected of him that none of them shall be 
ridiculous. 

This, then, is the sum of Mr. Stephens’s faults — that he cannot build up 
a plot with the requisite skill to give it a complete and naturai coherency, 
so that nothing in it shall look as if it were an after-thought, or as if it were 
brought in to eke out deficiencies arising from the want of comprehensive- 
ness in the design; that he cannot make his dialogue well up out of the 
circumstances, but must crush the circumstances under the burthen of a 
dialogue which his impetuous self-will heaps upon them; and that, pos- 
sessing great power, vigour, and general capacity, he wants judgment to 
regulate them, and keep them within the limits of ‘Truth and Nature. 

“And this consideration brings us back to the point from which we started. 
It would seem that poets, like actors, having no school in which to practise . 
their art, are liable to fall into various abuses of their divine craft, and to 
imitate humanity so basely, that even the friendliest of critics shudder at 
them. It is said by Mr. Stephens, on the authority of Mr. Sergeant ‘Tal- 
fourd, that the unacted drama is of a higher order than that which finds its 
way to the stage. Where isit? We do not doubt the fact, but still we ask 
where is it? Where are the proofs of this assertion to be traced? Much 
injury is often done to a good cause by injudicious advocacy. We ask where 
is this high unacted drama? Were we to rest our demand for the abolition 
of the stage monopoly upon this ground, that the unacted drama is better 
than the acted drama, and the matter were to be referred to a committee of 
the House of Commons, the question would be decided against us. ‘The 
fact is, our unacted dramatists have yet to learn how to wr ite for the stage, 
and we are impatient to obtain the opportunity for them. ‘They have hitherto 
thought only of plucking out the mysteries of the moral world, and giving 
them a form in dramatic poetry ; but they never thought of adapting these 
ingenious studies to actual dramatic uses. Of what avail then, in the 
sense in which they compare the acted and unacted dramas, are their 
labours? The stuff is there, undoubtedly (to employ a theatrical phrase) ; 
but it has yet to be worked into utility. 

Let us put the case truly. Men of the highest genius are excluded from 
the stage by the barriers that enclose it. "They ‘have consequently aban- 
doned the art altogether, or practise it only as a pastime for their own amuse- 
ment, dealing with it fantastically, and without reference to the theatre. 
Even of such as practise in this way, or in any other, we have but few hints 
and gleams ; and from such hints it would seem that the closet had spoiled 
the relish of the prompter’s stool. Those who do write of the Great Une 
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acted, do not write, it must at once be frankly avowed, as if they wrote with 
any hope or expectation of ever seeing themselves played. Of all the pieces 
of this description that have been published within the last ten years, we 
know but one that reads as if it were likely to succeed in representation, 
and even of that we have misgivings. It must, therefore, be honestly con- 
fessed, that there has been action and re-action in the unredressed grievances 
inflicted on the histrionic and dramatic arts by the profligate liberality of 
Charles Il. We wish Killigrew could be dug up, re-animated, and made to 
look stedfastly on the state of things that has supervened upon his bit of 
royal parchment, which has mouldered long ago into dust, but which has 
bequeathed its evil spirit to the present day. 

Great poets exist amongst us capable of regenerating the drama. We are 
well assured of that, and have evidence enough of it. Even the published 
unacted drama — upon which more stress is laid than need be — present 
abundant traces of genius. In this point of view it exhibits — that is to say, 
certain specimens of it —a much higher order of mind than the contempo- 
rareous acted drama. But this is partially attributable to the fact, that it 
was written unfettered by any stage necessities, while the other was written 
exclusively for the theatre, and in most cases for the very actors ( 
them at least) to whose hands it was committed. 


We feel there is a great dramatic era before us, when the monopoly shall 
have been broken down, as it must be soon. New poets will then crowd 
round new theatres, and the age of all the bright galaxy that filled the reign 
of Elizabeth with glory — of all but one —will be revived in a younger 
life. As for these “* dramatic poems,” they must be thrown aside for more 
presentable matter. ‘They will not stand the rough ordeal even of an ex- 
amination in the portals of the temple; and, instead of being treated with. 


some little respect like the Unacted Drama, they will be labelled and put 
away as the UNACTABLE DRAMA. 


or some of 





BLESSED BE GOD FOR FLOWERS! 


SUGGESTED BY SEEING MY YOUNGEST CHILD ASLEEP, WITH WILD FLOWERS 
GRASPED IN ITS HAND. 


BY MKS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


BiessepD be God for flowers ! 
For the bright, gentle, holy thoughts, that breathe 
From out their odorous beauty, like a wreath 

Of sunshine on life’s hours ! 


Lightly upon thine eye 
Hath fallen the noontide sleep, my joyous bird ; 


And through thy parted lips the breath, scarce heard, 
Comes like a summer sigh. 
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Blessed be God for Flowers ! 


One rosy hand is thrown 

Beneath thy rosier cheek ; the other holds 

A group of sweet field-flowers, whose bloom unfolds 
A freshness like thine own. 


Around the fragrant prize, 

With eager grasp thy little fingers close : 

What are the dreams that haunt thy soft repose ? 
What radiance greets thine eyes ? 


For thou art smiling still ; 
Art thou yet wandering in the quiet woods, 
Plucking th’ expanded cups and bursting buds, 
At thine unfetter’d will ? 


Or does some prophet voice, 

Murmuring amidst thy dreams, instinctive say, 

“ Prize well these flowers, for thou, beyond to-day, 
Shalt in their spells rejoice ! ” 


Yes! thou wilt learn their power, 
When, cherish’d not as now, thou stand’st alone, 
Compass’d by sweetly-saddening memories, thrown 
Round thee by leaf or flower! 


’T will come! as seasons come, 
The empire of the flowers, when these shall raise 
Round thee once more the forms of other days, 
Warm with the light of home! 


Shapes thou no more may’st see ; 
The household hearth — the heart-enlisted prayer — 
All thou hast lov’d, and lost, and treasur’d there, 
Where thy best thoughts must be! 


Ay, prize them well, my child — 
The bright, young, blooming things that never die— 
Pointing our hopes to happier worlds, that lie 

Far o’er this earthly wild ! 


Prize them, that when forgot 
By all, their old familiar tints shall bring 
Sweet thoughts of her, whose dirge the deep winds sing, 

And whose love earth holds not ! 


Prize them, that through all hours 
Thou hold’st sweet commune with their beauty here ; 
And, rich in this, through many a future year, 

Bless thou our God for flowers ! 








THE CARELESS WORD. 





Atas ! how light a cause will move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vain hath tried, ° 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; _ 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity ! 
A something light as air — a look — 
A word unkind or wrongly taken — 
O love! that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this, hath shaken. — Moore. 


A word is ringing through my brain, 

It was not meant to give me pain ; 

It had no tone to bid it stay, 

When other things had pass’d away ; 

It had no meaning more than all 

Which in an idle hour fall : 

It was, when first the sound J heard, 

A lightly uttered, careless word. 
* * # 

Oh! would to God I ne’er had heard 

That lightly uttered, careless word !—Hon. Mrs, Norton. 





THERE are many ways of making love; indeed, the varieties of the art 
are endless. It may be called an art, and certainly it is not only one of the 
fine arts, but unequivocally the finest of all the arts. It would be utterly 
impossible to imagine all the diversities of that sort that arise in the course 
of a three months’ courtship, from the dawn of the sensation to its final out- 
break and confession, after which it may be said to lose half its charms. 
You may make love with your foot, as Sterne would say, and nobody in the 
world but the beloved would be the wiser of it. And then, how would she 
take such a strange and wondrously unintelligible medium of expression ? 
Ah! her blue eyes, or deep hazel, or light ash, or whatever colour they 
might be, would suddenly sparkle as if an electric wire had touched her, 
and she would raise them with their new-born thoughts springing up in them 
to look into your face, not with a full gaze, but with a half averted and 
thrilling glance of an instant, like a sun-flash, and then a blush, burning 
and sudden, would rush into her face, and she would unconsciously squeeze 
her beautiful lips together, and then turn away her head suddenly as if pro- 
voked at having been betrayed into a recognition of the meaning of your 
familiar, and, we must add, contraband mode of awakening her feelings. 
And how many silly men are there, who, tongue-tied, make use of their 
hands and their eyes. Love certainly is not eloquent. It cannot talk Zo, 
but it can talk for ever of, the object ; that is to say, while the early season 
is full of its clouds and showers, and the wooer is not over confident of the 
promise of the future. But when the sun breaks out, and there is an assur- 
ance of hope, then even the timid grow brave and become as garrulous as if 
they had practised delicious nonsense all their life long. Yet it is odd, that 
any man with the passion, which is ecstatic even in its uncertainty, throb- 
bing like a mad pulse in his bosom, can sit, statue fashion, all dulness and 
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melancholy, looking, and moping, and dreaming, while the fawn-like being 
is moving ‘round him full of grace, and joy, and beauty. A man, though most 
impassioned on all other subjects, becomes very grave when his heart is in 
question ; ; just as if he felt, which he does not, for he knows nothing about 
it, that in that transition of his nature his whole world was about to be 
changed, and his soul translated into a different order of existence. One 
would think that his sadness was grief, and his. thoughtfulness thought ; but 
it is no such thing. His mind, with all respect for nature’s laws, is a 
vacuum. He is a persou absorbed in spite of himself. He neither thinks, 
nor wishes, nor fears, nor hopes. He does nothing but look stupid; and the 
best of it is, that, all the while, he is secretly persuaded that he is doing 
miracles within himself towards the accomplishment of some vague achiev- 
ment in the arrangement and subjugation of his own feelings. ‘The truth 
is, love is a paradox. It acts by contradictions. All we know is, that its 
force is centrifugal. We might as well attempt to reap the winds, count the 
motes in the sun, or swim in the air, as to trace its rise and progress. ‘The 
catechism of love (that is Farquhar’s) says, arbitrarily, that it enters at 
the eyes. ‘The very notion is profane, for it limits the universal influence 
of the passion. It enters every where; it penetrates the tips of the fingers, 
- for we often fall in love with a touch of the hand; it is born in the sound 
of the voice, for we often fall in love with a maton’ tone; it comes, we 
know not how; and goes, sometimes, we care not whither. 

Now there was not a single mood or tense of love that was not practised 
over and over again between Charles Torrens and Edith Esdaile in the 
course of their wooing. ‘They believed they loved each other better than 
any young people ever loved each other before ; and we believe they loved 
each other quite as deeply as any young people can love. And they were 
indefatigable in cultivating all possible opportunities of increasing that stock 
of affection. Charles would have paid his morning visits at daybreak, and 
spun them out till they might be called visitations, if a certain sense of the 
usages of society had not checked his ardour. 

As it was, he called every day at the house of the lady’s father, and came 
again every evening with as much punctuality and certainty as the waters 
of the ocean ebb and flow; and it was extraordinary how fertile he was in 
excuses for this undeviating attention. He was always prepared with some- 
thing new to show or to talk about, with a scrap of intelligence for the old 
ventleman or the lady-mother, or perhaps with an apology for something he 
had left undone, and a promise to do it the next day, so as to create out of 
one visit the pretext for another. But he always made an excuse of some 
description, for which there was searcely a necessity. But love makes one 
very conscious and suspicious of every movement : the lover imagines himself 
to be so embarrassed that every body must perceive it; and he is, therefore, 
constantly employed in devising cunning schemes for eluding and evading 
observation, forgetting that the more he struggles to escape it, the more he 
draws it down upon him. 

Edith Esdaile was not a whit less ardent and clever in her own way. She 
was very pretty and amiable, and had, of course, many admirers, all of whom 
were pushed from their stools by the fortunate Charles Torrens. But in 
order that she might not appear particular, which she could not help appear- 
ing in spite of all her tact, she occasionally did martyrdom at the window 
with one of her beaux, or sat at her work-table for ten minutes together 
while another turned over the leaves of her album and talked commonplace 
about Lord Byron, or sang some especial ballad at the especial request of a 
third, whom she unfeelingly permitted to hang over her at the piano while 
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she performed penance. These little mischievous disguises of the real state 
of her heart she considered perfect, and thought that her plot against the 
eyes of the experienced people about her could not be detected. As we 
before intimated, there was not the least necessity for all this finesse, because 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Esdaile, nor any body else, would or could have ob- 
jected to receive Charles Torrens as the accepted suitor, for he was, in all 
respects, worthy of favour; but there is a crookedness or perversity in love 
that will not allow things to take their own smooth, open, and natural course. 
Lovers will not permit themselves to be made happy too soon or too easily. 
‘They must arrive at their happiness through difficulties and pains. ‘The 
sweet must not be tasted until the palate is prepared to appreciate it by a 
few trials of the bitter. The parched traveller enjoys the blessed spring in 
the desert all the more gratefully after the fatigues and privations of his 
disastrous journey over the blistering sands. So lovers make their own 
journey of troubles, that the gush of the fresh spring of the heart may come 
upon them with enhanced delight. 

That Edith was fondly attached to Charles, there could be no doubt. It 
was because she loved him to such an extremity, that she tortured herself 
to conceal it from all the world beside; for there was so much poetry in 
her nature that she thought love was the more rapturous when it was enjoyed 
in secret, and that such love as her’s was a feeling too deep and sacred to 
be alloyed by contact with drawing-room gossip, and the vulgar whispers, 
jests, and inuendoes of general society. When indeed they were alone, and 
Charles pressed her pretty hand, and looked into her face, and uttered a 
. few broken sounds hardly taking the shape of words, then the tears would 
start into her eyes, and she would drop her head upon her bosom, while her 
swan-like neck, drooping before him, made an unconscious token of how 
powerless she was in his presence, and of the complete resignation of her 
whole being to his sovereignty. No language could paint that exquisite 
devotion, nor did either of them try to express what they felt. It was 
articulated in every look and motion; it was the grace and beauty of their 
lives, and not to be defined, lest in the process of description its nameless 
charm and power might escape. Much as she wished before strange faces 
to appear indifferent, she failed to accomplish her desire. Her eyes 
involuntarily followed every turn of his; every moment she caught herself 
looking at him; if he stirred even gently, and in the most distant part of 
the room, she was attracted, as it were, by some sympathy of the nerves. 
In the intervals of his absence she would occupy herself in watching the 
timepiece ; in thinking of what he had said or done; in trying to conjure 
new meanings out of his most trivial words; in going over the whole of 
their interviews, and putting minute facts together, comparing and analysing 
them for the sake of extracting the trembling secret from them in all pos- 
sible combinations and changes, and in speeding onwards with her flying 
thoughts into the future, hurrying over a whole life of dreamy events in a 
second of time, and making a world of reverie in which to dwell with that 
pledged heart for ever and for ever. What a sad thing it is for a young 
lady to be restless and fidgetty; and if you ask her the cause of it, to be 
answered by a direct denial of the fact, and an assertion that she was never 
more tranquil and contented. Edith could not stay quietly in one place for 
a quarter of an hour throughout the dreary mornings. One of her resources, 
a foolish one too, was to go up into her own room, shut herself in, and repeat 
the name of Charles in every possible modulation of voice: sometimes sweetly 
and confidingly, then reproachfully, then angrily, then melting down into 
forgiveness, and then murmuringly, as if in restored happiness; and she 
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would sit and listen to the echoes as if they were a voice from the spheres 
making music for her solitude. Of a truth, she thought Charles the prettiest 
name in the world! 

When Charles first felt a novel pleasure in Edith’s society, he philosophised 
a good deal on the subject, and laboured hard to demonstrate to himself that 
it was merely an accidental feeling, and not one of a permanent or serious 
character. He endeavoured even to deprive the image which chance had 
miraculously imprinted on his heart of its radiance, and to reduce it to as 
plain and every-day a picture as he could. He knew a hundred girls who 
were infinitely more beautiful, more agreeable, and more instructed in the 
embellishments of life. Edith’s face was not remarkably handsome ; she 
certainly had expressive eyes, there was no denying that; she had a pretty, 
even a most tempting, mouth; but then the rest of her features were com- 
monplace and inharmonious: her figure was unquestionably graceful—she 
had that manner and air of natural elegance which could neither be imparted 
nor acquired ; but there were defects even in her fine form, which he thought 
he saw distinctly; and, relying upon these drawbacks, he assured himself 
that he was not in love, or that, at all events, even if he did acknowledge a 
slight partiality, it was but a mere agitation on the surface, like that which 
the breeze makes when it touches the flowers and passes on. He was very 
heroic in his resolution not to be enslaved. He was determined not to fall 
in love; but these resolutions and determinations were idle. A man might 
as well prendre la lune avec ses dents as battle with the shadows of his own 
imagination in his way. ‘The passion was fixed in his heart beyond redemp- 
tion by the time that he had quite satisfied himself of its impossibility. He 
and Edith had changed hearts, while they were severally reasoning them- 
selves into a belief that they were perfectly indifferent to each other, and 
that there were twenty others, at both sides, whom they liked infinitely 
‘better. In the first hours of love the world is seen through a medium that 
resembles a diamond, in which bright stars twinkle and dance, confounding 
and confusing, by their very brilliancy, the,actual forms to which the sight 
is in vain directed. 

This mutual delusion progressed rapidly. ‘The lovers had talked to each 
other only by signs. It happened that they had never been thrown together, 
so as that Charles could have taken advantage of a silent moment to lead 
to the subject which, although nearest to his heart, he yet did not con- 
fess to himself. But stone walls, brass gates, locks, bolts, and bars, are 
to true love as water to the keel of the ship, or as the thin air to the cleav- 
ing wings of the eagle. Love will make its own opportunities. It has such 
an object to gain, that it sees no impediments which it can fancy to be insur- 
mountable. And it is so incessantly employed in its own affairs, that it is 
sure, in the long run, to cheat the guardianship of cautious and wary pro- 
tectors, which must sometimes sleep or nod. Love is always awake in- 
venting, while even the lynx occasionally shuts its eyes, and slumbers on its 
watch. 

An opportunity did occur when Charles and Edith met alone. Their 
meeting was all the more lonely and secure, because it was in the midst ofa 
busy and prattling throng —in the crowd and pressure of a ball. ‘The 
danced together. In the dance their eyes met Just as she had lightly placed 
her hand within his. The train that had hitherto lain coldly on each of their 
hearts was fired in that look ; its electric quiver rushed to their fingers: he 
pressed her hand, which suddenly trembled in his grasp, and a second glance 
at the disturbed features that were instantly flushed with emotion, confirmed 
their mutual impressions. What more could have been accomplished in a 
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year of formal advances, of regular declarations, of daily correspondence, 
and careful solicitude ? 

They retired to a seat when the quadrille was ended. ‘Then came the 
dangerous moment. ‘Their secret was already betrayed. There was not a 
thought or hope in either of their minds that was not as clearly mapped ‘out 
before them both, as if their thoughts and hopes were translated into 
language and written down. Did he venture to break the ice on that occa- 
sion of delicious wonder ? No; he could not speak to her: they sat together 
silently, looking very silly in the eyes of every body else; but enjoying, in 
the paradise of their own feeli ings, a rapture which the sage world that has 
outgrown those joys consigns to ridicule and contempt. The discovery 
had taken Edith by surprise. She was not prepared for so overwhelming a 
tide of affection. A new sense had sprung up in her young mind, and seized 
upon her whole being. In a moment, as a gust of wind flutters the leaf and 
spreads a strange colour over its surface, the sudden knowledge of Charles’s 
love touched and changed her nature. She was no longer the gay care- 
less Edith. At that instant, and probably for five minutes in continuance, 
she looked as sombre and serious as if some great affliction had befallen her. 
But it was the excess of mixed happiness, and pain she knew not why, and 
wonder, and doubt, and fear, and flurry. She shook it off, to be sure, 
quickly, for it is a part of female education to disguise the heart in all its 
preliminary stages. However a lady may feel—and ladies do feel: as 
deeply as men who sneer, protest, and look savage — she must not appear 
to feel, lest the wayward and expecting gentleman - may relax in his devotion, 
or require more than she can grant. 

Before that night’s revelry had closed, Charles had pressed the hand of 
his young Edith 1 many times; but he did not venture upon words —- it was 
not needful. When they parted, they understood each other better than if 
they had spoken about the matter, which, at best, they must have done but 
awkwardly. How speedily and surely do the tokens of love pass from eye 
to eye! Like the signs of the telegraph they traverse the air, unintelligible 
to all but those who communicate and receive them. 

The destiny of the lovers was decided in that night’s silent recognition. 
They met every day afterwards for months, and many days they met alone. 
But still for many weeks their thoughts did not take the shape of confes- 
sion. They kept hovering upon the verge of avowal ; desiring, yet avoiding, 
the mutual admission ; jealous of every sur rounding obstacle, yet timid to 
remove them; and preserving, by all the art of suppression and ingenious 
torture, that twilight of the mind in which visions seem to float belore the 
eyes in their most : ethereal and love-like forms. ‘They were afraid to trust 
to the daylight of open acknowledgment, lest it might destroy the illusions 
in which they revelled. Still they talked at the passion, although their 
strange and capricious fears did not permit them to fill up the delineation 
with figures. 

“* Do you not admire my cousin Mary?” said Edith one evening, as they 
sat together alone. 

“Yes,” replied Charles ; “she is pretty, and talks with spirit ; but 2 
and he paused. 

“ There is great virtue in that but,” returned Edith. 

‘‘ She wants the essential loveliness; at least in my eyes.” 

*¢ Pray what may that be?” inquired Edith, trying to speak: indiffer ently, 
but all the while colouring deeply. 

*‘ Cannot you guess, Edith ?” he asked. 

“I! How should 1?” 
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“TI did think,” replied Charles, “that you knew, at least, some of my 
thoughts, and that thought above all the rest ! ” 

She stammered out something about the difficulty of knowing people's 
thoughts before they were uttered. Charles did not allow her to finish the 
sentence. 

* The thought was one, Edith, dear Edith,” he said, “in which, perhaps, 
nobody would take an interest but myself: I say perhaps; I am not sure; 
it may be there is one to whom my aspirations are not entirely valueless.” 

Poor Edith hardly stirred lest she should betray the tremor that was that 
moment in her heart. She tried to look at the garden, as if she saw the 
flowers and was thinking of them, or of any thing, rather than that which 
she hoped, yet dreaded. 

** Ah, Edith! my thoughts all run in the one channel,” said Charles, 


_ after a pause of mutual embarrassment, in which both lovers believed that 


they had discovered a new charm in each other; “and I am very proud 
of a feeling, which, unhappy and luckless if it be, is still an unsullied 
delight in solitude, and a companion to me in society, where I feel no other 
sympathy.” 

“ No other, Charles?” said Edith, hastily ; but retreating from her pre- 
cipitancy, she added, “you are surrounded by friends, and you certainly 
have full measure of kindness from every body.” 

**-Yes, I am treated kindly by every body; but that does not satisfy the 
longings of my heart —the yearnings of a nature that is boundless in its 
stores of affection. ‘The poor slave, Edith, whose prison window fronts the 
sun and the green hills, upon which he looks daily, is not satisfied with 
gazing ; he is ever, ever thinking of his ransom.” 

* And some such ransom, I suppose,” returned Edith, who was naturally 
enough puzzled by the inappositeness of her lover’s simile, ‘ you were 
thinking of just now.” 

** It was what I am always thinking of; what she should be whose love 
should crown my life.” 

*¢ That would be a captivity and not a ransom,” said Edith. 

“ Nay, if you argue that point, I am content. The poet says, and poets 
are the best judges, that there is 

‘ No freedom like serving thee, 
O woman ! ’ 
and I believe him; but I dislike the way in which he says it, for it looks as 
if he would serve the sex rather than one object. It is hardly better than 
a declaration of French gallantry, which I despise. I would serve but one, 
and that one ——” 

“ Should of course be a paragon,” interrupted Edith, again trembling as 
she thought she approached the disclosure. j 

“ Tj know,” said Charles, ‘ you think I look for perfection —that 1 
expect impossibilities — that I want such visionary excellence, and m 

* I only jested; I did not think at the moment that ” 

“ Ah! Edith,” he replied, his voice sinking into its softest tones, “ you 
possess the power — I mean the skill — to — to — change mirth into tears 
at will, and back again, dear Edith, too. But this is very foolish: I can- 
not account for being so ridiculous, and so full of moods. Seriously I will 
tell you what sort of a creature she should be to be mine. She must first, 
Edith, first, and above all other graces or beauties, she must be pure in mind 
— in word — in act; pure as the snow when it descends into the mountain 
torrent, and ere it has been swept in the fury of the foam over the soil of 
earth. She must have no thought — not even such vanishing thoughts as 
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self-love in idle moments flings across the mind like a breath upon glass — 
she must have no thought of others. I must be to her the world, as she to 
me the universe. I must trust to her excelling purity and singleness of 
heart for that; to her tried and exalted devotion; her unabating love of all 
that is good and gentle; her strength of character, her goodness, and her 
pride. Then I would have her kind to every body, but confiding to me 
alone. Her general kindness should not be tinged with familiarity, but 
rather thrown out like a light, the rays, and not the warmth, of which should 
be felt. Being pure, and young, and beautiful, she should have an intellec 

to embellish all, and to give that nameless grace to her speech and actions, 
which fades not with the roses of the cheek or the lustre of the eye, O 
what a life would it be with such a one to rear her tender feelings into 
mature and lasting principles; to watch the growth and upward springing 
of that sweet and divine spirit into its proper sphere of love and honour; to 
tend it with delicate watchfulness and unceasing ardour; and to look back, 
when that career was drawing to its close, upon the bright line of untainted 
happiness such a lot had traced !” 

As he finished his voice became agitated, and he drew his hand painfully 
across his eyes. Poor Edith was equally touched, and had scarcely any 
more command of herself; but feeling that she ought to say something, she 
said unwittingly the most dangerous thing she could have hit upon. 

“ You speak in the language of romance, Charles ; there is — no — such 
— being living — as you describe.” 

‘‘ There ts, Edith,” exclaimed Charles; “there is such a one—all excellence; 
of a nature so pure, so lofty, so lovely, that I despair — I despair ——” 

Her eyes at that moment were resting on his face ; her cheeks were sadly 
flushed, and her lips were quivering with emotion. It was a sight to move 
even a cold spectator —to see how they looked upon each other for a moment, 
just for one moment, and the confession was ended. ‘They did not speak 
a word, Charles raised his arm half way to hers, and she, with a bubbling 
sigh breaking through her lips, gradually sunk her head upon his breast ; 
then both his arms were twined round her, and tears gushed from his eyes, 
and his manly face became red and pale by turns, and then, after a foolish 
struggle to express their agitation, they both wept aloud together. 

It is astonishing how this coming to the point, and discovering the fact, 
of which you were before perfectly aware, but which had not been regularly 
announced, eases the mind, and unlocks, as it were, all the clasps and springs 
that bound up the heart. A man begins to breathe freely after he has de- 
clared himself. He sits easier on his chair, and walks across the room with 
an air of consciousness as if he had already a property in the lady, believing 
—for most men have so much vanity — that a declaration of love on his 
part is but the hint to submission on hers. To know that you love and are 
loved is, after all, a very delicious sensation. It lifts you above the vulgar 
herd. It gives you a new interest in life, apart from the rest of the world, 
complete in itself, and crowded with trains of delight that seem to stretch 
onward through an illimitable future. In fact, there is no end to the odd 
and pleasant fancies that gallopade through the head, when the conscious- 
ness of having. committed yourself beyond redemption has entered it. 
Charles and Edith had that sort of swimming of ideas for many days after 
their mutual avowal. ‘They talked fast and foolishly; were in the most 
extravagant spirits ; and appeared to feel as if the room were dancing round 
them. Charles broke the spring of his watch in an impetuous attempt to 
wind it up, and Edith could not get the strings of her harp into tune, 
although she screwed, and screwed, until half a dozen of them snapped ! 

— Q2 
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The lovers met every day, and at all hours. Whenever they could, they 
stole away to enjoy the felicity of their own thoughts. 

‘‘ [ like you best,” said Charles one evening, “ in that lilac dress; it 
suits your delicate complexion ; besides, its gauze draperies that float round 
it like light clouds break away the outlines of your figure, and give you a 
still more sylph-like look.” 

*“‘ It was but yesterday, dear Charles,” she replied, “ that you thought I 
should always wear white. You said that when a certain time comes, you 
would make me wear plain white roses in my hair, and white muslin with 
the simplest ribands. You see how capricious you are.” 

“© Dear Edith, not capricious. ‘The truth is, I love you in every colour; 
but always think that that in which you are present to me is the most be- 
coming. After all, it is not the dress that sets you off to advantage; but 
you who give to the dress its charm. In any dress you look beautiful in my 
eyes; and if I ever wish you to appear in one particular dress, it is only 
another way of saying that I wish you ever to be to me the same.” 

** And so I will, dearest Charles. Ah! you see how soon we learn to 
give utterance to thoughts, from the expression of which we shrunk so re- 
cently with fear and apprehension.” 

** Because, sweet love, we were then upon the wide waters of doubt, and 
the winds were upon us, and we feared the wreck of all we possessed. But 
we are now like the ship in harbour; no rough winds can reach us here ; 
the sea beneath us is smooth and placid, and we are firm as the solid rock.” 

Some weeks passed away in this rapturous dalliance. Never were lovers 
more perfectly happy. ‘They had not a wish unprovided for. And as the 
time approached when, of necessity, their attachment was to be consecrated 
by vows, their love of each other increased. It was a fortunate organisation 
of both their natures, that they were not only loveable for their qualities of 
goodness, but that the love of them grew upon itself; for their goodness never 
appeared to diminish, but on the contrary to increase, like the fabled foun- 
tain of the necromancer, even with the rich tides it daily poured forth. 

The evening before Charles had resolved to make his proposals to Mr. 
Esdaile, he met Edith as usual. What an hour of happiness was that. 
There were the confiding pair about to make the venture of their whole stock 
of human affection; to trust to each other for the entire wealth of their lives’ 
happiness; to resign to each other all the hopes, tumultuous wishes, and 
thronging interests, that had marked their separate state; and to take in ex- 
change one hope, one wish, one interest in common. It was a dedication 
and blending of hearts! Beautiful season of sunshine — the one oasis in the 
desert of life ! 

“ T am so happy, Edith, that I cannot speak to you. I am so happy that 
we have made up our minds at last; for it would have worn out our spirits 
to have continued much longer as we are. ‘To-morrow I can write to your 
father —such a long letter: I will call on him afterwards before he has 
time to answer me. What shall I say? I .” Tears came into his eyes as 
he thought of what he ought to say, but dashing them off, he laughed merrily 
at his own folly. 

** am sure I do not know what J shall say,” answered Edith, “ when 
Mamma looks serious about it, and calls me into her own room to tell me of 
it. I think I shall sink into the ground before her, she’ll look so awful.” 

¢ She will not be angry, Edith?” 

*‘ Angry! no; she will be pleased and happy. But then she will look 
very grave and solemn, and that is all the same.” 

*“‘ If she be pleased you need not heed her looks.” Edith sighed; and 
Chatles, taking her hand, resumed :— 
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” Edith,” he said, slowly and perhaps sadly, “are you unhappy ? ifit be 
so, tell me.” 

Now Edith never was so happy in her life, but it was a happiness so ex- 
quisite that it pained her, and she might have looked sorrowful unknowingly. 

Her mind was so full. of delight, that she could scarcely compose her 
thoughts into tranquillity. She had a disturbed air, flushed by her varying 
emotions ; and Charles, whose love was quick, sensitive, and rash, saw a 
strangeness in her, which, although very natural to her at such a time, ap- 
peared to him the most ill-timed and mysterious. His question was not 
calculated to produce the effect he anticipated. It sounded in her ears idle 
and silly ; indeed, she scarcely gave any attention to its purport, for her 
thoughts were upon the morrow and the bridal hopes. She heard it as one 
would hear a piece of badinage at a moment when the mind was otherwise 
engaged ; and she answered it as one would answer such badinage, with the 


first word that came. She turned away her head carelessly, and when 
Charles repeated the question, 


“¢ Are you unhappy ?” 

“‘ Very,” she replied. 

A cold dew ran over the frame of the lover. He ought to have known 
the raillery intended by the tone of that voice; but he “did not. He took 
the. word in its literal meaning; for such love as his is very jealous, even of 


a jest. He paused to collect himself; and then looking at Edith with a 
calmness he did not feel, he asked, 


“ Shall I postpone my letter?” 

Her surprise at this unexpected question was so gr eat, that she could 
‘only ask an explanation by a look. He resumed in the same voice of 
forced calmness, that fell upon her ears like ice,— 

“You fear to meet the trial of your mother’s looks, and you avow that 
you are very unhappy. I do not complain — I have no right to complain: 
nor have I any right to precipitate your future misery, because I happen to 
be foolish enough to stake all my own happiness upon this event. But I 
am as nothing: do not think of me: it is of no consequence what I feel 
about it, I ask whether I shall postpone my letter, or ;” and he 
smiled with a death-like expression as he continued, “ I should rather have 

asked, whether I should not withdraw my letter altogether ?” 

He spoke this in a low, subdued, and sepulchral tone. It was so solemn 
and novel, that Edith could hardly comprehend its meaning. 

“ Charles!” she replied, and she tried to speak on, but she could not ; 
and she looked at his eyes, and shrank at their expression. 

‘“‘ Edith,” he resumed, “it is now, indeed, a strange question! Does 
the prospect of this union make you unhappy : 2” He believed that in that 
question he threw open an opportunity of explanation ; but the voice in which 
it was uttered gave it a fatal turn. ‘The demon of doubt was in his head, 
and he could not see or think clearly. 

“Unhappy!” she gasped, ‘“ unhappy!” and she inaudibly pronounced 
to herself the name of God. 

“1 cannot —I will not —I do not think,” returned Charles, “ that all 
that has passed between us was only a delusion. You were happy! You 
once did love me, or seemed as if you did?” 

‘‘Charles! Charles!” cried Edith, ‘ what does this mean ? ” 

“‘T ask you,” he replied, with a coldness that froze her rushing blood 
back to its source; “I ask you calmly, and answer me —it is all I desire, 
truly — am I deceived?” 

Poor Edith looked very incredulous at Charles, and was, for a moment 
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nearly hysterical ; but his face was so cold, and wan, and fixed, and his 
attitude so distant and broken off from her, that her pride, which had till 
then slept, was touched to the core, and she made a violent effort to speak 
slowly, and to appear unmoved. 

“I cannot trust myself to think,” she said, “ that you intend the question 
seriously ; if you do, I have too much respect for myself to answer it.” 

his was a great exertion, but Edith went through it courageously, 

** Ay,” cried Charles, now abandoning himself to the passion that he had 
hitherto pent up, “Ay, it is so! I have been deceived — cruelly —O 
God !— what a thought is that! But I loved you, Edith !— worshipped 
you, and adored you! It was a love too deep, too absorbing, for any thing 
human ; it was profane, and I am punished—rightly punished. I confided 
all, and I have lost all. Well, well,” he continued, endeavouring to regain 


“the cold expression he had before preserved ; “it is but an episode i in Tife, 


and as it concerns only one of us, I will not trouble you with my weak- 
ness.” 

“T perceive,” said Edith, about to say that she thought they had both 
been wrong, but he interrupted her. 

“TI beg, Miss Esdaile,” — poor Edith! how that one word shook her — 
“that you will not compromise your self-respect for me. I now see, unfor- 
tunately for the first time, at how wide a distance we are placed from each 

other. I never saw it before: I was blind, or self-willed. It has broken 
fully upon me, although suddenly ; and I release you — if indeed you re- 
quire a release from one whose bonds have been as water — I release you 
from all those foolish and delusive promises that in past hours — no matter 
— | —must not withdraw myself at once, because there are unkind people 
who would speak harshly, and I could not bear that you should suffer a 
syllable of unkindness on my account. We may meet, therefore; but do not 
censure me with entertaining any mean hope of realising that fond dream 
which is now over: our meetings will be too few, and, on my side, too sad 
for thoughts of that sort. I ery, God bless you ! from my heart: it is not 
guilt to love you, but I may never again repeat it—-never—never! From 
this hour we are towards each other as if we had never known that sweet 
deception : for the last time I pronounce your name — your name — that 
name I so loved !— God of heaven ! — Edith !— Edith ! — farewell for 
ever |” 

He gazed upon her for a moment, and covering his face with his hands, 


_ rushed out of the room. 


During the whole time he was speaking, Edith, motionless and pale, sat 
without appearing to feel the wrong that she was enduring. But she did 
feel it deeply : she felt it so deeply, that it deprived her of all power to re- 
proach, or to explain, or to assert her feelings: she was wounded in her 
heart and spirits; and wounded, too, by the hand that she had only just 
relied upon as her shield against the world. She was so overwhelmed by 
her thoughts, that she was hardly conséious he had left the room ; but when 
she ceased to hear his voice, and silence fell like a heavy weight upon her, | 
she looked around, and perceived that she was alone. Then all disguise 
was at an end; then the pangs she had suppressed broke forth into sobs 
and tears; then she gave vent to the agonies which, in the midst of the 
dreadful scene that had occurred, she could hardly allow herself to believe 
real. 

* Deceived ?” she exclaimed, “ Deceived ? eed: Charles, — Charles 
whom I love? What is it? Who has done this? Is it only a jest, ora 
mistake? J deceive Charles? No—no—no— he does not think so! It 
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is impossible. He only tried my affection; but why so bitter a trial? 
Was l-ever unkind to him? Would I have thus stricken him to the heart 
as he has crushed me? Gracious Heaven! wherein have I so offended as 
to deserve this? He left me, and he blessed me, and said for ever — but 
that we should meet again. O! for that word —that one word of hope — 
God bless you, Charles! If you could see my heart — if you could know 
the love that fills it for you, and the misery, the great misery, you have cast 
upon it, Charles; but we shall meet again: yes, I rely upon you; I 
confide in you; it was some strange passion —some sudden thought that 
vexed you, my own Charles, and I am to blame, not you! You never spoke 
cruelly before; it is not in your nature, thank God! We meet again. 
I shall wait: there is nothing to fear — nothing — nothing — nothing ! ” 
and she dried her eyes, and even smiled through the fast-falling tears that 
bathed her cheeks in a flood; but it was a smile of anguish, more afflict- 
ing to look upon than even the tears through which it beamed. 

And Charles, when he returned home after that parting, how felt he? 
As one who had struggled in a wreck, and been cast alive on shore beside 
the dead bodies of his companions. His-mind ran over all the incidents of 
his attachment from the very beginning up to that our. He thought of 
her goodness, her kindness, her vows of affection ; of the many, many times 
she had listened, with pleasure, to his professions, and of the beautiful sim- 
plicity of heart with which she was wont to make him repeat his declara- 
tions, as if she would listen to them at each repetition with renewed delight. 
And then he thought of his own devotion, of the. strength and constancy 
of his feelings, and of the mournful happiness it was even then to know that 
she, Edith, — no longer his, but still the good and beautiful Edith, — should 
ever be in his heart the sole idol. He felt that there was a satisfaction in 
believing that he would love her long after hope and all idea of their union 
had expired. It was a solitary and a wretched consolation to extract from 
his own heart a vow of changeless love for her, who in such an unaccount~ 
able way had ceased to entertain the sentiment towards him. Calm at 
one moment, and reasoning deliberately over what had taken place, he 
would in the next moment break into a fit of despair, and wildly accuse 
himself of some unconscious fault that must have wrought upon her sen- 
sibility. 

“ She,” he would exclaim, “she, Edith! my own Edith! that was so 
gentle, so full of pity and tenderness, so sweet to look upon and to talk to, 
whose voice was so soft and melting, and whose thoughts were all so innocent 
and guileless—she, Edith ! to tell me, after my long devotion, my sleepless 
love that followed her like a shadow — my pledge, my countless pledges, 
that are registered in Heaven —to tell me, at the very moment when my 
prayers were heard and accepted, while my faithful heart expanded to re- 
ceive its precious reward — to tell me, and to utter it too without one single 
reservation, or without assigning a cause, that she was unhappy — unhappy 
to have reached the summit of all the happiness that I fondly believed she 
hoped for on this side of the grave —to have obtained what I have heard 


her sigh to call her own, indeed — oh! it is either some terrible mockery, - 


or she is what I cannot name, and will not dare to think of. Edith, a thing 
of deceit? Edith, deceitful, false, artful? No; inthe presence of God I 
acquit her! She has no art. She— she —has deceived herself; she 
knows not what she does; but she has broken my heart. If I could 
believe that, for months’ past, she had merely played with my feelings, and 
suffered me to weave myself so inextricably in the toils, merely for the sake 
of witnessing my agonies, and triamphing in them, — if I could believe her 
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to be such a creature of selfishness, of guile, it might save me from 
myself — it might awaken my nature to vindicate my wounded pride! But, 
my God! my God! I have no power to meet this dreadful stroke. Her 
word is ringing in my brain — that ene word — that single word — when I 
was happy, deliciously happy — it came upon me like a blast that struck me 
dead: would it had! would it had! or that I could blot it out and 
forget it. But I will endure it. I will not let her see how she has un- 
manned me.” 7 

A false pride took possession of him. He determined‘to stay away long 
enough for Edith to be convinced that he would not be treated lightly ; and 
then, having exhausted his spirits for one week of absence —a week of 
terrible torture and suspense to Edith — he again presented himself at her 
house. 

There were other persons in the room — faces with which he was familiar 
— friends whom he had long known, and who always welcomed him with 
kindness. ‘To them, and not to Edith, did he address himself. When he 
entered, her heart throbbed violently; and if she had perceived the least 
token of returning tenderness, she would have sacrificed all her scruples, 
and met him with even a warmer greeting than ever she had done before. 
She desired the opportunity to repose her sorrows, her strange unaccustomed 
sorrows, in his bosom. It would have relieved her had he reproached her, 
had he looked displeased or agitated, or had he turned from her in silent 
anger. But she read his looks and manner in vain. Her searching eye 
— prompt and alive to the inquiry that involved her happiness — ran over 
every feature, and noted every gesture, and traced every alteration of ex- 
pression with the most piercing scrutiny; but all was cold and unfeeling. 
There was not a single mark of his usual anxiety, or his recent grief. He 
did not appear to be even discomposed by an interview which, to her, was 
wretched beyond description, and which must have been painful to him. His 
general air was that of utter indifference. He addressed her friends and 
relations as usual, and when he approached her he bowed respectfully ; but 
there was not in his whole demeanour a solitary evidence of the heart that 
was fainting within. So much mastery did he possess over his emotions, 
that he seemed like one who could not be moved by ordinary sympathies, 
rather than like that which he really was —a martyr to them. 

The coldness of his gaze, the complete indifference of his address, and 
the ease with which he took a sharejinstantly in the uninteresting convers- 
ation of the group about him, recovered Edith from the trance into which 
his presence had thrown her. She felt as all women feel when they are 
slighted and treated with contempt. Her pride was as strong as his. She 
would have forgiven all, have taken all the censure, have borne with his 
waywardness in passive endurance, if he had shown her the poor mercy of 
appearing to feel that he was suffering. But he was like lead or stone; he 
was dead to his and her secret grief. If he chanced to look at her, it was as 
if his eye had accidentally wandered in that direction, and passed over it in 
vagueness and without a purpose. She could not endure the heartlessness 
of that freezing glance — her nature revolted at it; her heart, that was 
his, wholly rebelled against him, and she felt regret and remorse rising 
within her for having ever loved him so fondly, so helplessly, as she had 
done. It was the first time that such a thought had ever arisen in her mind 
— the first time that she could have believed it possible that any circum- 
stances could have shaken her faith in his character: but the chilling con- 
viction was not to be put aside —it was not of her seeking — it came 
unbidden, and every moment of apathy on his side made it more and more 
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stern. As he had so openly neglected her, she had no alternative but 
to appear not to feel it. She had her sex’s privileges to sustain; and 
although she would gladly have foregone them all to-read one kind look or 
happy expression in his face, she felt she had a duty to perform to herself, 
which he, of all men living, would most have blamed her for neglecting. 
The rest of the evening Edith was as cold as Charles, and talked, when she 
did talk, to every body but to him. He, as he began to feel her indifference, 
endeavoured to dissipate the uneasiness it caused him by affecting high 
spirits and a show of wit. And Edith’s spirits sank as his seemed to rise ; 
and, by the time the evening was ended, she was,very ill, and he retired in 
an apparent flow of hilarity and excitement. 

But it was ill with both—they had deceived each other. Neither of them 
knew how much agony the other was striving against; and both believed 
from that evening that the true love in which they had mutually placed 
their reliance had existed only in their credulous imaginations. 

Time passed away without changing the current of those sad and self- 
reproaching feelings. They met at distant intervals, but never, never as 
they had met before; and when by any chance they were placed near each 
other, they acted as if they had been strangers all their lives; and the cold 
and repulsive ceremonies of etiquette took the place of that interchange of 
affectionate confidence which in happier hours made them look forward to 
their meetings with thrilling expectation, and enjoy them with unspeakable 
delight. One brief explanation would have dispelled the mist that covered 
them; but who was to make the advance? which of them was to trust 
to the result of a confession? She could not — and he would not. 

It would be but a sorry and commonplace account of the few incidents 
that followed, to describe how Edith gradually lost her health, and how 
Charles, stung by what he supposed to be a wrong, threw himself into society 
to lose the recollection of that which, with all his struggles to shake it off, 
clung to him the more strongly, the more he sought in distance and absence 
to release himself from its influence. Edith was ever present to him—some- 
times in the pride of that beauty and love that once made an atmosphere of 
joy around him, but oftener in the attitude in which she-sat when she uttered 
that one word, that fatal careless word, that destroyed her peace for ever. 
Her image — however it produced but a slight external change — was im- 
pressed so indelibly on his heart, that in the height of the revel, in solitude 


. ° od 1 
and in worldly pursuits, it would obtrude upon all other thoughts and mar 


them. 

Upon Edith the separation— for such it was—produced different effects. 
She had surrendered to him her first affections, and they never could be 
recalled. Her young heart had never known what it was to love, or even 
to fancy that it loved, before; and it could never feel love or pleasure again. 
The world was closed upon her; in society she wasa blank. Her mind seemed 
to be shaken. She resigned her little employments and enjoyments one by 
one, and fled to solitude. ‘The canker had eaten into the bud. -She was no 
longer a being to create a circle about her, but faded away into one of the 
multitude that listened to others, and helped to make up an audience for the 
gay and the admired. ‘The change was great and harrowing, from being the 
idol of every circle to become at last a mere cipher in her own; but it was so 
imperceptible, and those who witnessed it were so constantly with her, that 
it wore off without much observation, after the early attempts to rally her 
had been uselessly repeated. She came, at last, to be regarded as a quiet 
silent girl in ill health, in whom people took an interest on account of her 
pretty and pensive looks, and her delicate appearance. Poor Edith! how 
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little did the frivolous throng in which she moved guess that she was broken- 
hearted ! 

Some years had now elapsed since the evening when the unfortunate 
lovers parted. Charles had mixed largely in the world, had been 
abroad, had acquired a new stock of ideas, and had learned to look differ- 
ently at the events of life: but much as travel, and bustle, and novelty had 
changed him, they could not remove that burden that lay like a spell upon 
his mind; they could not drive out from his memory the sweet and bitter 
images that he had hived up in the summer of his youth. Even her tone 
of voice haunted him through long years of dissipation. He could not banish 
the outlines of her face, which came upon him like a dizzy figure in a dream; 


and although it waxed less distinct as time rendered him less sensitive to 


impressions, he could not banish it from his thoughts. But he had so out- 
grown the visible traces of the feeling, that even those who were closest in his 
confidence could not have supposed that he entertained it; and he at last 
eame to that frame of forced indifference that he would have been ashamed 
to acknowledge that such a feeling had maintained such a lasting power 
over him. Perhaps he finally persuaded himself that it was altogether a 
juvenile romance, and that when he should meet with a spirit congenial to 
his own, the whole story of Edith’s love would have no more pathos for him 
than an old legend. It is likely that he was in some such fallacious mood 
when he fancied that a new passion had seized him. How that passion 
originated it is scarcely necessary to relate. He thought the object of it 
was mistress of a new grace that he had never witnessed before; and by the 
aid of that tortuous sophistry which proves things to be exactly what we 
wish them to be, he invested her with all other charms to correspond. The 
qualities wherein she differed from Edith were, strangely enough, the very 
qualities for which he admired her most. ‘The novelty was the materiel of 
the second love. His temperament was naturally so ardent, that he could 
scarcely fail of success where he earnestly desired it; and the result of a 
short, and rapid, and thoughtless courtship, was a marriage as abrupt as it 
was ill-starred. 

Charles ‘Torrens was married ; and it so fell out, by a curious coincidence, 
of which he was not aware until the very morning of the bridal, that the 
day that united him to Alicia ‘Temple was the same day of the year upon 
which he separated, for the first and last time, in anger from Edith Esdaile ; 
but he was not superstitious, and he smiled at turning up in an old paper so 
odd a reminiscence. He was too enthusiastic and philosophical to be 
affected by such an accident; yet it nevertheless sunk into his memory, and 
lay there until it was recalled by a coincidence hardly less strange. 

His property, which he had recently inherited by the death oF his father, 
lay close to Mr. Esdaile’s. An old friendship had subsisted between the 
families, which was in no way compromised by the breaking off*of the engage- 
ment between Charles and Edith, for that engagement had all along been 
confined to their own confidence, and affor ded, therefore, no ground for 
estrangement. After having spent the winter in London, Charles returned 
to his estate, carrying his wife along with him. ‘That he felt a pang as he 
passed Esdaile Manor-house was visible in the sudden emotion that crossed 
his features; but he was now a married man, had contracted new interests, 
and forfeited old claims; and he had no right either to lament or reflect 
upon a matter, which, for all he knew, was quite forgotten by others; be- 
sides, a long time had elapsed, and Edith should be more or less than girls 


-usually are “if the interval and the marriage had not completely closed u 


all the avenues te such a recollection in her breast. He reasoned himself 
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in a few minutes into an uneasy security — the carriage rolled on — and he 
speedily arrived at home, where all unpleasant thoughts were buried in other 
objects. 

The news of his arrival was soon spread through that part of the country ; 
and, after a few days had passed over, the gentry of the neighbourhood 
ealled to pay their visits of welcome and congratulation. ‘The house of 
Charles Torrens was now all gaiety and splendour. One of the first to 
whom the intelligence of his return was communicated was Mr. Esdaile. 
During the period of Charles’s stay on the Continent, Mrs. Esdaile bad 
died, and the domestic duties had devolved upon Edith; but she could do 
no more than direct such things, for her health was so broken that she 
could not endure the slightest fatigue, especially any fatigue that harassed 
her spirits. 

Mr. Esdaile, on learning that Charles had arrived, expressed a wish to 
his daughter that she should accompany him to make a morning visit to 
the bride, which would be expected at the earliest moment, not only because 
their estates lay so close together, but chiefly because of the ancient friend- 
ship that had existed between the families. 

Edith shuddered at the announcement; but she had long before con- 
quered the painful train of emotions it would once have caused, or rather 
those emotions had conquered her. It was a trying thought, that she 
should thus visit — thus —with his young wife, in the bloom of health, 
with a world of anticipations before her which were shut upon Edith for 
ever,— while she, who was once gay and happy, to whom each succeeding 
day brought a new hope, and for whom that young wife’s husband would 
have sacrificed all that this wide world could have brought him,—while she 
was a melancholy wasted thing, to be looked on with eyes of pity, and tole- 
rated in mere compassion ! Of course she thought no longer of Charles 
Torrens as she used to do. He was now irrevocably lost to her. But she had 
prayed to Heaven to spare her the misery of seeing him as she was now to 
see him; for, much as he had wronged her, and incurable as the wound he 
had inflicted upon her, she still loved him — if love that can be called which, 
like the Greek fire, survives through all the elements — with an intense 
devotion, of the force of which she was not herself aware. She could have 


suffered on in silence, and died with thanksgiving and pardon on her lips, 


invoking blessings on him and his; but she knew not with what form of 


speech, with what discuise of manner, or pretext of ease, she could meet 
him, speak to him, and look at him. Her father’s wish, however, was a com- 
mand; and she prepared the next day, with trembling hands and shattered 
nerves, to perform the required act of courtesy. 

Charles and his wife were sitting alone when Mr. and Miss Esdaile were 
announced. He was not so imperturbable and inflexible as he had all 
along tried to believe. ‘The name acted like magic on him. For an instant 
he forgot his wife, and all the incidents that had crowded the dreary space 
between the last parting from Kdith and that moment; the blood mounted 
to his forehead, and coursed wildly through his veins: he gasped for breath, 
and felt a tightness oppress his chest; but the suddenness of the necessity, 
and the embarr assing circumstances in which he was placed had their in- 
fluence; and by the time the old gentleman and his daughter entered the 
apartment, Charles had resumed an appearance of self-possession. He 
advanced to meet them. Edith lingered behind her father. She was dressed 
in mourning. 

“ Mr. Esdaile,” said Charles, ‘* I am delighted once more to meet you. 
Miss Esdaile mS: : ie le not venture ‘to offer his hand, but bowed 
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slowly; and she, in silence, returned the recognition. ‘ Allow me,” he 
continued, “to introduce you: Mrs. ’Torrens— Mr. Esdaile; Miss Es- 
daile — Mrs. Torrens.” 

‘The agony of that meeting was severer than could be painted i in words, 
or expressed in the living features. Edith, for the first time, raised her 
face to look at the happy bride. God! what a face was there! Charles 
shrunk back, and shook in every limb at that glassy and death-like gaze. 
She was pallid, and worn to the bare outline of her once beautiful and ani- 
mated countenance; her eyes were sunk deeply, and had not a ray of 
their former brightness ; and her whole figure was attenuated to a thread. 
She looked at the cheerful and radiant features of the prosperous bride, and 
with some pauses in her voice expressed the ordinary welcome to the 
country. Charles, who knew every turn of that voice and who felt it vi- 
brate within the centre of his heart, felt that Edith was labouring at an 
exertion beyond her strength. His tenderness for her, awakened by her 
desolate looks, rushed back upon him in a tide of re-created love ; and for- 
getful of all the changes that had taken place, and only remembering the 
one sweet dream that had filled the years of his youth, approached her, 
and gently offering to lead her to a seat, he said, 

«© Kdith — dear Edith —— 

The words were like the sound of a forgotten song to the maniac, re- 
calling the long-faded memories of by-gone time, and restoring the desperate 
sense to a full consciousness of wretchedness. She could have answered, 
‘Charles, dear Charles!” and cried aloud, for her heart was bursting; 
but she checked the stifling sensation, and turning to him with that dear 
look rekindled, which he never, never forgot, she smiled, and sunk ex- 
hausted into a chair. 

The visit was of short duration. Charles watched every motion of 
Edith’s, but how gloomy and despairing was that anxiety! She was an 
invalid beyond all hope of recovery. She could not sustain conversation — 
she did not try — a few efforts overcame her, and she was suffered to remain 
at rest. Her rest was a fluttering of remaining energies, like the flickering 
of the dying lamp. In the course of the conversation, Charles happened 
to ask what day it was; nobody knew. Edith smiled; it was a mournful 
smile; she turned faintly in her chair, and, looking at Charles, she said, 

“Tam a prompt reckoner of time — it is Wednesday.” 

There was something strangely emphatic in her tone; but none under- 
stood its emphasis but Charles; and even he did not fully comprehend its 
meaning. He only felt that it ‘contained a meaning he ought to penetrate. 
He pursued the inquiry, perhaps to satisfy himself further. 

*¢ What day of the month is it?” he asked. 

“ The third, I believe,” said Mrs. Torrens. 

‘‘ T think it is only the second,” said Mr. Esdaile. 

*¢ Wrong again,” said Edith, still more faintly, her voice sinking as she 
proceeded ; ‘it is Wednesday, the fourth of July.” 

Then burst the full truth upon Charles. It was the anniversary of his 
parting from Edith, and of his marriage. O what a wreck and ruin 
had followed from that day’s double misery! It was the black day in the 
calendar to him, from which he dated the blight that had fallen upon his 
life. Edith’s memory served well to recall him to the horrors of disap- 
pointed affection and ill-matched enthusiasm. 

The visiters departed. Edith was evidently very ill. The farewell was 
as sad as the severing for ever of two fond and faithful hearts could make 
it. They both now saw the full extent of their misfortunes. They saw 
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that they had mistaken each other, and that rashness had robbed them of 
their happiness. They repented, and would have recalled the past, and 
atoned to each other for the sorrows they had mutually caused; but it was 
too late. Charles’s life was fixed, and Edith’s was ended. 

The sequel is not startling. It is what must have been anticipated. 
Charles called the next day at Mr. Esdaile’s, and learned that Edith was 
dead: she had died in the night. Her life had been rapidly ebbing away, 
but the interview with Charles had hurried the feeble stream quicker from 
its fountain. What he felt — what he thought — and what he resolved to 
do — are, perhaps, beyond the interest of the narrative. He was a man 
upon whom the palsy and imbecility of age fell in a single shock. He 
entered the army which was then serving abroad, left his wife upon his 
property at home, and never returned to Iingland. 


THE THANKS OF POMONA! 


OCCASIONED BY MR. DENT, OF RIBSTONE HALL, YORKSHIRE, REMOVING 


TO A PLACE OF SAFETY THE REMAINS OF THE CELEBRATED “ RIBSTONE 
PIPPIN” TREE. 


BY R. NEWTON LEE, ESQ. 


THanks, gentle Briton, for thy fostering care 
Of this last relic of my favourite tree, 
Pomona thanks thee — in the ambient air, 


Unseen of mortal eyes, the wood-nymphs smile on thee. 


For still from mountain-brow, or tangled dell, 


Or rippling streamlet, or umbrageous glade, 
All have not yet departed, whom the spell 
Of old primeval times their guardian genii made. 


Still sport the Naiads in the moonlight streams, 


Still do the Dryads haunt the grove and wood ; 
The chosen few, alone, in waking dreams, 


Behold their choral bands weave garlands for the good. 


Half mortal half ztherial is our race,. 
Kindred our sympathies with all mankind, 
Yet most we love beneficence to trace, 


Conjoin’d with those high gifts which speak alone of mind. 


And these are surely thine: thy kindly hand 
That shields the faded relic of my tree, 
Whose countless scions, o’er thy native land, 


Are scattered wide to breathe their perfumed thanks to thee. 


Be thine Pomona’s blessing !_ may thy bowers, 
Garden, and orchard, woodland hill, and field, 
With fruits autumnal, and with vernal flowers, 
A yearly rich return with ceaseless plenty yield. 


And, oh! far dearer to a generous heart ! 
Thine be the peasants’ love — the peasants’ prayer ; 
So may kind nature bounteously impart 


To thee those earthly: gifts thou bidd’st the lowly share! 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Tue revolutions of the last half century have taught communities that 
knowledge is power. The people have learnt the value of education, and 
with an unanimous voice have demanded its benefits. The stream will flow, 
and nothing remains but to conduct it into fertilising channels. ‘The for- 
ward-looking thoughts of enlightened men are fixed upon the consideration 
of, not whether a system of universal education should be without delay 
organized, but what is the system or modification of Continental systems 
best adapted to the intellectual condition of the communities which compose 
this powerful and extensive empire. 

It is a truth of the greatest political importance that education, by which 
we understand the formation and development of the mental powers, is 
necessary to the arriving at an impartial judgment in matters that concern 
the commonwealth. If this is true, it will be equally obvious that the pos- 
session of a political privilege by a person incapable from the want of 
education of forming such impartial and comprehensive judgment, is inex- 

edient and dangerous to the community at large. 

Education then i is, we have said, requisite to a sound judgment in matters 
that concern the state. 

Upon this point the experiences of history may be concisely summed up. 
Wherever a nation has been ignorant, there has been displayed by it the 
least amount of general prosperity and happiness. Wherever a people have 
been unable to think justly for their own interests, they have fallen a prey 
to artful individuals, who have, for selfish purposes, made them the means 
of national disunion. In a people unable to give a reason for the ‘policy 
which actuates their councils there has been no confidence in times of ad- 
versity, no moderation in times of prosperity; and their government, what- 
ever may be its form, instead of being consistent in purpose, is the very 
type and symbol of vacillation. Ina word, where the popular mind has 
been unenlightened, the national councils have suffered from the mutual 
jealousy of governors, the doctrine of reciprocal rights has been unacknow- 
iedged, and the political connection between personal and general prosperity 
unperceived. 

But a voice has irresistibly gone forth for our warning and instruction 
from Prussia and from Switzerland. ‘To the eternal honour of the present 
enlightened age, it has been set forth as the main principle of all political 
morality, that. every government is bound to take care that the whole body 
of the people be educated. However difficult it may be to bring this truth 
universally into practical operation, the maxim never now can pass away 
— that the supreme power of a state comes, by the very act of its existence, 
under a solemn responsibility of having every subject of that state taught 
how to think, and supplied with the means of forming sound opinions. 

The political and social relations of a community present to the mind 
a subject so full of complicated questions, and problems which require for 
their solution the powers of analysis and comparison, — there is so great a 
need that there be possessed the experience of the past, and an enlarged 
view of passing events among rival communities, that this very consider ation 
seems sufficient to show the danger to which the state is exposed when it 
gives any weight to the opinions of its uninformed members. If the counsels 
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of ignorance were fo prevail on account of numerical superiority on the part 
of the ignorant, where would be the moral influence which nation exercises 
over nation, — where that mental ascendency the most illustrious proof of 
superior civilisation ? Rashness and cruelty, injustice, indolence, and super- 
stition, an incapacity to approve or condemn; such have been the features 
by which the government of the uneducated has ever been distinguished, 
But a community which has been taught how to think and to reason, which 
has been ennobled in the scale of humanity, whose intellectual and moral 
capacities have been enlarged, which has been instructed how to draw a 
contemplative wisdom from the good and evil of the past, will always compel 
the respect of surrounding nations. Most mighty in their knowledge, such 
a people create around themselves an atmosphere of involuntary admiration. 
Their majesty shines from afar, and the spirit of hostility is rebuked; since 
an enemy must grapple with mind as well as with men, and contend with 
thought as with swords. 

As then the education of individuals, if neglected, will be the bane, so, if 
cherished, will it be the palladium of a state. An uneducated person adds 
to the weakness, an educated person adds to the strength, of a community. 
An enlightened people is the brightest ornament of a realm. A thoughtful 
commonalty is the most real safeguard for national institutions: an edu- 
cated people adds lustre to a throne, since the prevalence of knowledge has 
always augmented the glory of empire. Wherefore, seeing that a dominion 
of brute force has every reason to dread the progress of individual under- 
standing, he alone is an enlightened legislator who works to hasten the day 
of systematic and universal instruction, who grieves to contemplate a sluggish 
and unthinking people, and feels a patriotic and philanthropic indignation 
against those who, with a fatal and short-sighted policy, would withhold 
from the community their best good,—would protract their day of bondage, 
and, in so far as it be possible, perpetuate their chains. 

This proposition of the necessity of national education being admitted, 
the question which forthwith occurs is, ‘* What is the system, and by what 
comprehensive means can it be administered?” How is the good to be 
made practically attainable? We do not propose at present to go into so 
extensive and difficult an inquiry. 

It is impossible, however, to refrain from an expression of wonder at the 
unphilosophical tone with which this subject has, as far as our own country 
is concerned, been hitherto treated both in theory and practice. What 
volumes have been written — what an abundant quantity of nonsense has 
been uttered upon this very point! Or, if we look to the means of education 
now in practice throughout this country, how partial, how feeble, how dog- 
matical, how repugnant to the first principles of human nature do the 
appear! Do we look to the lower orders? We are directed by the clergy 
to observe the beneficial tendency of Sunday and daily schools. 

Beneficial ! — by which, in countless instances, one uninformed individual 
engrafts his ignorance upon many — by which the blind leads the blind; a 
system of which the actuating principle is fear, not love; which administers 
the least amount of knowledge in the most repulsive shape; which, by ap- 
pealing to prejudice instead of to reason, contracts the mind instead of 
enlarging it, and too often leaves that youth a hypocrite whom it found a 
fool ! 

Or do we cast the eye of reflection upon the educational systems which 
are in operation amongst the higher classes of society? What, alas! to the 
thoughtful mind, is the result of such dispassionate examination ? 

No one more than the writer of this paper entertains a sincere attachment 
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for our endowed schools, our ancient universities, and our venerable found- 
ations, for they cannot but be regarded as, under suitable modifications, so 
many gigantic means by which the national intelligence may be indefinitely 
augmented. Yet, when we come to consider the internal workings of the 
system of school and college education in Great Britain, — how crude the 
materials — how narrow the channels through which the youthful mind is 
trained, fed, and directed — how unphilosophical the grammars and other 
initiatory books — how technical and uninviting are the methods of instruc- 
tion — how abundant the temptations to idleness,—we are astonished, not so 
much at the sma!] amount of excellence arrived at, as that there should have 
appeared, under so defective a system, such a number of individuals who 
have arrived at professional or literary distinction ! 

How painful is the thought, that while this machinery of education for our 
aristocracy is suffered to remain out of repair, while, cankered with the rust 
of an obsolete age, it can scarcely perform the important functions with 
which it is charged, the great body of the people are daily increasing their 
intellectual strength; that the multitude, rather than have no education, 
will educate themselves — that the giant is day by day snapping the swathes 
that constrain him — and that “ knowledge is power ” is the uplifted ban- 
ner under which from henceforth the people will move onward! O let us 
be wise in time! For if there is any prospect of the ranks of society being 
equalised by the progress of popular instruction, it is not from the diffusion 
of knowledge that danger is to be apprehended, but from the higher orders 
being left behind in the race of improvement. It is not by supercilious 
looks and by an air of assumption that the deference of the vulgar is now- 
a-days to be attained. It is intellect and acquirement, the precious fruits 
of time and opportunity, which fix upon individuals the stamp of superiority. 
And so in all ages has this been the true aristocracy; for when superior 
knowledge is recommended by that ease of manner which is the natural 
expression of refined taste and mental accomplishment, a charm is cast over 
the outward bearing which more than any thing else fascinates the great 
mass of mankind. 

The modes, then, of national instruction, looking both to the higher and 
lower classes, are, it is to be confessed, both partial and injudicious : partial, 
inasmuch as the benefit is comparatively confined to a few; and injudicious, 
inasmuch as that benefit has never been, in England, administered with 
reference to the first principles of human nature. 

In fact, the education of the human race is, up to a certain time of life, 
principally physical. . Mind, like life, manifests itself by material conditions, 
and in its education requires corresponding treatment. The labours of 
eminent physiologists (labours ill understood and worse requited) have 
shown how far a knowledge of the organology of the brain may be made 
subservient to educational uses. As the ages of Sensation and Imitation 
precede that of Thought, so is there an early training, moral and intel- 
lectual, of inexpressible value, inasmuch as it tends most considerably to the 
formation of character. Upon the proper treatment of this brief period of 
tractability which intervenes between the age of helpless infancy and early 
adolescence, how much does the future happiness of the individual depend ! 
The mind is now little more than a passive recipient — now are the mental 
faculties to be brought out in orderly and healthful succession. If we now 
construct the machinery, hereafter will come the time when we may expect 
a well-digested and a valuable result. 

When the youthful mind has passed through this primary educational 
phase, and has attained to the more matured powers of combination’and 
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reflection, the wise teacher proceeds to give to the capacities already evolved 
appropriate nourishment and invigorating exercise. ‘The age of moral im- 
pression having been profitably made use of, the experience of the past is 
now most philosophically administered to the youthful energies. Now is 
the time when the mental powers, made vigorous and expansive by mathe- 
matical or logieal discipline, shall have acquired the habit of entertaining 
large views, and of looking to leading principles through the medium of 
detail; thus, by a generalizing process of comparison, and by a copious in- 
duction of particulars, is the pupil taught to arrive at a maxim of wisdom, — 
a law of eternal justice, or a truth capable of universal application. 

It is in proportion as people are properly educated that they discover the 
fact of their individual responsibility. When a disciplined mind is improved 
by a knowledge of the past, it will draw political conclusions to which the 
merit of impartiality must be conceded; for although we cannot stand in 
the dark caverns of the human heart, or unerringly watch the springs 
of mortal intention, it is nevertheless certain that an enlightened mind, 
having duly considered how different men have acted under the same 
circumstances, or how a certain combination of causes has at various periods 
of time and in different nations produced a similar result, is able, in times 
of need, for the benefit of the state, to constitute a canon of motives capable 
of universal application. It has the power of arriving at certain outlines of 
truth, and general political maxims, which it thoughtfully lays aside for the 
good of the community. 

If, then, it is certain that national education is necessary, and that the 
great body of the people have hitherto been comparatively uneducated, 
there results a consequence of the greatest importance to all questions of 
government and policy; namely, that a political opinion derives weight less 
from the number than the intelligence of its advocates. 

This fact is of the last importance in a country where the representative 
form of government exists. It develops at once the necessity of diffusing 
instruction amongst the people, not merely that the representative principle 
may be rendered productive of all the benefits it is eapable of yielding, but 
that the evil of giving the ascendancy to uneducated numbers over educated 
Mind (which is, in truth, only another form of brute force) may be averted. 
In conclusion, it may be assumed as a political axiom, that while national 
education is of incalculable advantage under any form of government, it is 


indispensable to the safe and complete development of representative insti- 
tutions. 


FRAGMENTS, ETC. 


TRANSLATED FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


Two staunch friends are like two clocks, the vibration of whose pendula 


alternately agree and disagree, but in the great and important strokes perfectly 
coincide. 


Those moral pestilences of the human race, large towns, might probably, 
like its corporeal ones, be considerably diminished in virulence by trees. 


The Greeks planted trees in all their towns, so many indeed in Chalcis in 
VOL. VII. R 
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Eubcea, that the streets were hardly visible for the quantity of foliage. Plant 
a village, a garden, a wood in your poison city, and it will not be labour 
lost. 


You may ruin every thing save genuine ruins; for example, the ancient 
Kénigstuhl on the Rhine, for the gods themselves cannot replace them. 


If you look out of your window in a large town, you will be in an epic 
mood ; if in a village, only in a lyric, or even an idyllic. 


I can think of more than one princess —a _ celestiai being! whose wings 
were clipped that she might light on the very next eminence, and this 
was yclept the bridegroom’s throne. Diamonds are collected by slaves, 
and worn by slaves too. 


A friend is at once the sun and the sun-flower to his friend; he leads 
and he follows. 


Gentle suffering drives us out of our senses; severe into them again. A 
bell slightly cracked returns a dull sound, but with wider crack is again 
sonorous. 


Rarely know we whoare most happy; the soft zephyr of soul-felt rapture 


can move no metal tongue, nor proclaim its flow from the high places of the 
earth. 


Joyous Youth! set all sail, and ship thee merrily beneath the bows of 
our bridges; soon will the ice-fields of men and sciences gather and 
encompass thee. 


God is light, that, itself not seen, makes all visible, and invests itself with 
colour. Though thy heart feel its warmth, thine eye perceiveth not its ray. 


Sacred Sleep ! This was why they compared thee with Death! In one 
minute thou sheddest more Lethe on lacerated man’s memory-tablets, than 
the wakefulness of a summer’s day. ‘Then thou coolest the chafings of a 
breast on fire, and the man rises from his couch worthy to meet the morn- 
ing sun. Blessings be upon thee, until thy wn-dreaming sister cometh, who 
hath yet a far fairer and more enduring influence ! 


For A LADY-FRIEND OF MINE, INSTEAD OF A NEW-YEAR’S WISH, 1791,— 
We often forget whole days, and even weeks, save two or three minutes. 
O! if we could but keep thus vibrating three minutes of each day, it would 
make life, and the enjoyment of life, something worth the having! But as 
it is, our hours are hardly worth the spending, “much less the remembering. 


Epucationat Trirtes. — Where, among men or animals, is there most 
capacity of unhappiness ? 

In children !— O hear them only screaming under the common people’s 
buffetings; only see a little ragged urchin wringing his hands, in the woe 
of its heart, at having lost its beggar parents, or a precious copper, or 
when it has lost its way, and wanders (for to the feeble-sighted child it is all 
wilderness and eternity) in some unknown street; no other of man- 
kind has that heart-rending wail. ‘The brute, too, has his howl and his 
whine; but Ais hell is illumined by no consciousness, rather mantled with 
a think sleep; and the anguish cry of man when he dreams, has even more 
of will and forethought in it than that of the brute awake. Besides, the 
animal smarts only from the sting of the present, and is not stretched on 
the rack-wheel of the future. For the pure reality only wounds by fits 
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and starts, but fear keeps sawing on the wound unintermittingly; con- 
sequently, the child suffers over and above the tortured brute; to wit, 
by two times more, the future and the past; and although this trident of 
three times wounds likewise men and women, it strikes far deeper into the 
young and the childlike. When the narrow heaven of the child has lowered 
over it in a black cloud, it sees neither the in, nor the out, for the world is new 
to all his senses, together with the infernal portion thereof, which is conse- 
quently all the hotter — not the comfort springing from reflection— not the 
prospect of assistance from man or law — not the bright remembrance or 
cheering consciousness of victory over pains that have come and gone — not 
religion, which promises alleviation and reward, or gives a real value to 
suffering ; but it endures all the miseries at once of brute and of human 
suffering, without the healing balms of either. It has but one advantage 
over the adult; for, with the latter, both joy and suffering come slow and 
last long, like the slow increase and wane in the moon’s light; while the 
child is herein like unto the moon in her eclipse, when the earth obscures 
her light just for a moment, but restores it the next. But then who hath 
considered what spots and stains these hot tears may leave on their tender 
minds; possibly something similar unto the black charry spots seen on the 
leaves of a plant, produced by the dew-drops which, collecting after a dense 
fog, act beneath the sun’s rays like little burning-glasses. 


THE WAGER. 


“Ha! ha! what a fool Honesty is! and Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman ! ” 
Winter's Tale. 


Brisrov is one of those venerable towns, half built of wood and clay, that 
look as if they were crusted over with traditions. But Bristol, with 
as many advantages in the way of ancient houses in which rats run 
riot, and mice propagate at a more alarming rate than the geometrical 
ratio of Mr. Malthus (for we verily believe they double their population 
every week), is further to be honoured as a seat of commerce, in which the 
busy voice of man lifts itself to the skies, and in which all the agreeable 
inconveniences of business are to be found in full operation. ‘The streets 
of Bristol are very picturesque — especially those that were built before an 
act of parliament "prohibited wooden edifices. ‘The picturesque that pre- 
vails in Bristol is of a kind which such a man as Prout could do fine things 
with. ‘The streets are narrow, dingy, and intricate: the low-browed houses 
topple outwards, with their ancient casements, their overhanging sheds, 
their cumbrous masonry of oak, their infinite varieties of shape, their pigmy 
porticos, and long Spanish passages. A stranger in walking through the 
old town for the first time would be under grievous fear that ‘the impending 
floors hanging in dilapidated and perilous shadow above him, would tumble 
on his head. One can hardly believe that they can maintain their enormous 
weight with any degree of security in mid-air. 

There is a street in Bristol —the name of which I know not — that I 
visited once, and for the first and last time, at night. It struck me as a fit 
subject for the pencil. I remember it only by fragments here and there, 
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but the impression gives me a succinct notion of the architectural character 
of the whole town. ‘There were some very crooked buildings, breaking the 
line of way, some jutting out, others running back, and forming dim court- 
yards of fairy dimensions: a pinnacle of wood now and then started up, 
with diminutive light-holes scooped in it, heterogeneous in form and pur- 
pose; and one huge and massive erection, like a gigantic cloud, cast its 
monstrous shadow over the whole, as if it kept watch and ward upon the 
comparatively tiny habitations that grovelled and clustered round its base. 
This mighty mystery, which was neither church, nor tower, nor prison, but 
a strange mixture of the style of each, terminated the vista, and the street 
-was cut through the abutments, so that pedestrians in pursuing their course 
onwards, passed under a dark arch, carved in the solid stone, beyond which 
nothing was visible. As each individual entered this dismal and yawning 
abysm, he was instantly lost in the gloom. Some hurried on, according to 
the pressure of their appointments, or perhaps in some private agitation of 
mind, and these were swallowed at once; others wended forward slowly, as 
if they approached that silent and mournful gulph with reluctance, and they 
faded gradually upon the retina, like the misty figures in the magic lantern. 
The sight was dismal enough, but it was the imagination that converted it 
into romance, for the archway led to many busy haunts of traffic, and divers 
noisy retreats for those who had money and time to squander in festivity. 
The people are very proud of their old town, and justly. It has so many 
little immunities, so many corporate rights, and is so linked with historical 
and personal associations, that a Bristolian has good reason to be vain of his 
} birth-place. Sebastian Cabot, the great navigator, whose discoveries are 
| the source of controversy to this hour, was born in Bristol; so was William 


of Worcester, a priest who first translated Cicero into English ;' so was 


Hal | | Thomas Chatterton, who fabricated the Rowley MSS.: and so was Ann 























Yearsley, one of the uneducated wonders in whom the poet-laureate takes 
so much inordinate delight. A veracious chronicle, speaking of Bristol, 
says that “the government is vested in a mayor, who is a great officer, and 
seldom seen in the street, unless in his coach, during the mayoralty ; twelve 
aldermen, all of whom are justices of the peace; two sheriffs, twenty-eight 
common-council-men, town-clerk, deputy town-clerk, chamberlain, vice- 
chamberlain, clerks of the court of conscience, under sheriff, sword-bearer, 
&e. ‘There are other officers,” continueth the chronicle, “subject to the 
corporation, viz.: — eight sergeants-at-mace, two. coroners, criers of the 
courts, water-bailiffs, quay-masters, a common-crier, clerks of the markets, 
exchange-keeper, club men, messengers, beadles, a city marshal, and a good 
band of musicians.” ‘hese are all distinguished and honourable personages 
in their several vocations; and whenever a great public occasion happens to 
call them out in the glory of office, robed in their different garments com- 
posed of every colour in the rainbow, there is much bustle, much wonder 
on tip-toe, and a profuse gathering of heads with eager eyes in them in the 
streets of Bristol. 

In ‘Temple Street stands the ancient church of the ‘Temple; annexed to 
which is a square tower of considerable height, which is an object of uni- 





versal interest. ‘he foundation of this tower gave way a great many years 


ago, and it has an inclination outward from the top, and looks as if it would 
momently fall into the street, towards which it leans; but it has stood thus 
ever since, and is likely to stand long after the houses that surround it 
shall have crumbled into dust. Monuments, like facts, are stubborn things, 
and this tower, frail as it looks, is of the most obdurate. Once in every 
year, the mayor and his suite of liveried officers make a grand display of 
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civic anxiety for the welfare of the burgesses, by a visit to the leaning 
tower; on which occasion the city surveyor plumbs it very accurately, to 
ascertain whether the danger has increased within the bygone twelvemonth ; 

but, we believe, the building has not given an inch within the memory Me 
living man. When the ceremony is over, the worthy magistrate and his 
followers adjourn, and terminate their labours, as all great corporation 
business is generally terminated, by a good dinner at the expense of the 
public. 

In a more centrical situation than the scene of this annual exhibition, 
there formerly stood, and, doubtless, still stands, a noted hostelrie, called 
the Bush, which was the resort of the principal citizens when they stole a 
few hours of relaxation from the toils and cares of trade. ‘The Bush was 
well adapted for the uses to which it was dedicated. It had its parlour for 
the occasional travellers who dropped in wearily on the evenings to refresh 
themselves on their way to the metropolis; and its outer benches gaudily 
painted, under a shed that sheltered the way-side sojourner from the in- 
fluence of the weather; within were many rooms, laid out with strong 
tables, cushioned chairs, and long forms § and some pleasant apartments for 
small parties, fitted up with ponderously-framed pictures, large glasses, 
bedded in massive oak-work, spreading round on all sides like antlers, and 
deeply indented fire-places, that inspired the reveller with the highest 
notions of that sort of comfort and independence, which we are well assured 
can be experienced only in an inn. When we observe that the chief rooms 
were warmly carpeted, and the rest neatly sanded, and that they were all so 
closely wainscotted, that not a breath could penetrate in winter to chill the 
pulses of the social company assembled over their bowls of spiced wine or 
English punch, we need not add, that the Bush was a very attractive, and, 
on all accounts, satisfactory hactaieles Will Doubleday, the plump, well-to- 
do-in-the-world host, attested the success of his house by an inexhaustible 
flow of animal spirits, and more generosity in the matter of credit, than 
your lean, starving, struggling, cheating, and suspicious landlord could well 
comprehend. 

Will Doubleday was a very sunny sort of person. He always looked as 
if he were basking in meridian heat. He was remarkably round-featured, 
remarkably dimpled in the cheeks and chin, remarkably glossy on the sur- 
face of the skin, remarkably short-armed, and remarkably fat. He was 
remarkably fond of laughing, and he laughed with a “ Hogh! hogh!” that 
convulsed his whole man; he was, like most prosperous persons who have 
worked their own way in his way of life, remarkably fond of proverbs ; and 
being an accomplished critic in liquors, he was remarkably fond of drinking 
them. Every body liked Will Doubleday, and Will Doubleday, in return, 
liked every body. One half of his time, from a sheer love of his kind, was 
passed in the open air, under the porch of the hostelrie, that he might have 
the satisfaction of greeting his numerous acquaintances as they passed by. 
And many a “nod and beck” and burly titter were exchanged on the 
threshold of the Bush, between sunrise and sunset, to the great enjoyment 
of the merry host and his motley customers. 

One day Will sat on his bench as usual, looking as portly as a cask 
blushing over with the wine of Portugal, and as contented as Addison’s 
tailor sleeping under a gush of murmuring fountains. Will was entirely 
ignorant of the charms of poetry, but he was attached to a pipe, which in its 
effects upon his complacent spirit, was much the same thing. 

“Good morrow, Master Doubleday,” said a shrill voice issuing from the 
person of an attenuated individual, with a rubicund nose, who suddenly 
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appeared on the threshold of the porch, as if he had sprung up out of the 
earth. 

‘¢ Ha! neighbour Slack, how do’st, boy ?” returned mine host. 

. ai & cheerly, Master Doubleday, as times go.” 

“ Hogh! hogh!” answered Doubleday, in a most violent nerve-splitting 
laugh, “the times have been long a-going with you, Master Slack, and 
they’re not gone yet. Get thee a cup of brown, of my brown, Master 
Slack, and [’ll warrant me thou’lt think better of the world before thou 
mak’st an end on’t.” 

* The world is good enough, neighbour,” resumed Slack, “ but the 
people 7 

«Tut, man, get thee the cup, and give me no stale sayings. A must 
proverb and a scolding wife would break a parson’s heart. My life on’t, 
you'll improve on the brown. 

Slack tacitly received the large goblet of home-brewed which Will 
Doubleday’s Ganymede, a chubby, pa ey ill-favoured, but monstrously 
funny boy, put into his hand. 

“It hath a relish, Master Doubleday,” said Slack, his small, black, 
piercing eyes glistening from the draught, and his nose apparently redden- 
ing from consciousness of enjoyment: “ it hath a relish, as keen as Madeira 
of the old bin W. R. No. 58.” 

“ Hogh! hogh! well said, neighbour Slack. A good thing is not thrown 
away upon you. Well said, touching my bin W.R. No. 58. But what’s 
the news abroad, this morning ? What’ s stirring in the town?” 

*¢ Marry, the ship-masters are come up from Clifton to petition the mayor 
upon the tonnage dues. It may be the rogues would have us Jet them scot 
free of their bottoms.” 

* Live and let live, nevertheless, Master Slack. Why do we call the ship 
Mermaid, the good ship Mermaid, when we know it foundered upon the 
rocks at Land’s End? Ay, why do we call it good, knowing it to be bad ? 
Because, being bad, we would have the poor devils think it good, since that’s 
all the comfort they can get of it. ‘Think well of the venture, and those 
who lose will lose the less, in keeping your good word.” 

“A fair speech goes far, Master Doubleday,” quoth a fubsy man in a 
scanty hat, and a claret-coloured doublet, who now joined mine host and 
his interlocutor; ‘it was even so with myself when I said that his worship’s 
breed of black cattle distanced all Leicestershire, and Anglesea to boot. 
‘They were no more to the hill breeds I have seen than Master Slack’s 
walking-stick ribs are to the mayor’s paunch ; but his worship took me down 
a month or two for all that, till the Easter fair came, and I paid the quarter 
in full to the day.” 

‘Well said again, Master Roper — and so his worship, hogh! let you off 
for a sooth speech. A smooth tongue cuts deep, they say. But what’s the 
bustle in your quarter to-day ?” 

‘¢Oh! a plague on their bustle. They have scotched a nest of gipsies,” 
returned Master Roper; “and the whole place is in confusion. A batch of 
women as dark-eyed as your nut-brow Ms; and as pleasant fortune-tellers as 
you could wish for on a long summer’s day. What if they filched a stray 
duck, or stole a lamb or two. Don’t they watch for us without pay, and 
keep out the regular thieves ?” 


*¢So say I, Master Roper,” cried Slack; “ and there are thieves enough 
on the look out.” 

“ Pho ! live and let live again, neighbour,” rejoined Will Doubleday : “ if 
every honest man had no more than his portion, what a world of beggars 
there would be! Lord! man, we’re all rogues after a fashion.” 
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“Ay, truly,” said a fourth, who dropped at this juncture within the 
shelter of the porch, “all rogues, more or less. The miller’s the rogue in 
grain; the publican the rogue in spirits; and your bluff bailiff the rogue in 
office.” 

‘‘Ha! what’s astir with you, you roystering rogue, this morning?” 
inquired Will Doubleday; “have you found a horse-shoe by the road-side, 
and put it up for a cockle-shell on your bonnet ?” 

“No such good Juck, in faith,” returned the other; “ things wag ever 
the same with me, whether the sun’s up or down. My budget is always 
~ full; my tongue’s always free, and my heart’s always at my tongue’s end. 
Prosperity troubleth me not; and as for cares, I whistle them off, like birds 
from a shivering bough.” 

‘¢ But the news —what’s the news, Master Devilskin ?” 

‘* Ay, let me count up the news, old and new. First, Dame Hillsop has 
got a new shop-front, salmon-coloured: second, the mayor wasn’t abed until 
one of the clock this morning, his worship having had a fit of drinking last 
night: third, Tipsy Bess, of the Gravel Pits, is gone stark mad, and they 
say all of a les sorrow, for that loose-spoken spark, Hall Mineo who’s 
gone to sea: fourth, two worthy gentlemen of the corporation — good men 
and true, and monied withal — have laid a wager in the Court-house, that 
there’s as good fish in the sea as ever was caught, and the wager is for a 
dinner for twenty, to be given in some right worthy hostelrie in this 
town . 

*‘ Hogh ! hogh!” interrupted Will Doubleday, “and the host, I suppose, 
is to furnish the best fish — that is, the fish that is not yet caught — Eh! 
Master Hodgskin ?” 


“Pure fancy, mine host of the Bush,” cried a huge fellow, who came up 





at the moment, catching the last words; “the wager is not in regard of 


unhooked fish, and he is but a flat-fish who is hooked thereby. ‘The wager 
appertaineth to the election for a rich place ss 

« And is not a plaice a fish, cunning Master Sweetman?” interrupted 
Hodgskin. 

° if thy truth could keep pace with thy wit, thou devil’s carrion,” returned 
the other, ‘thou wouldst be the truest-spoken cur in the land. I know 
what the wager is on good grounds, for 1 had it of one who had it from a 
third person, who had it from another, who said he was present at the revel 
wherein it was agreed upon.” 

“ Hogh! hogh! it cometh filtered through many sieves, Master Sweet- 
man, and ought to be clear enough,” said Will Doubleday, laying down his 
pipe, and looking up, as if he were beginning to take a personal interest in 
the varying eeteunte of the wager. ‘ And what about the rieh place, and 
who are the responsible wagerers, and where are the viands to be cooked, 
and the crusty grape squeezed for the feast ?” 

“In truth, can I answer thee all thy queries, mine host of the Bush,” 
responded Sweetman; “ the wager is on the election for a fruitful place in 
his worship the mayor’s household; and the worthy gentlemen, who have 
staked twenty covers aside on the issue, are divided upon the candidates, or 
else, as I need not say, they would have no need to laya wager. ‘The gen- 
tlemen are the well-esteemed Master Arrowsmith, the king’s jeweller in this 
town, and Master Bearcroft, the merchant. ‘Touching the hostelrie, I 
strongly suspect me that, if they pass by the Talbot and the Greyhound, 
they will most probably house themselves under thy roof; for, in good 
earnest, thou hast a tolerable reputation for honest liquors and sound meat.” 

‘¢ Ha! Master Sweetinan, and if they come, it shall not be of my seeking. 
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Let them hide their gifts under the Talbot, or mess with the Greyhound 
an’ they will; but I’ll warrant me the Bush will be none the worse of the 
preference.” 

“I tell thee, ye are all wrong concerning this same wager,” said a vivacious 
little man, breaking in upon the group 3 “it is of no such conceit as ye have 
put upon the worthy gentlemen of the corporation, responsible aldermen, 
and justices of the peace. Do you think they would wager upon the fish of 
the sea, or the serving-men whom they themselves elect into their own 
offices. Go to, ye speak unwisely. The fact of the thing is this: the honest 
justices have laid a wager concerning Riggleby Manor, which one says runs 
into the township of Clifton, and which the other says lays down within the 
boundaries of the corporation grants. Now, there is a privilege of franchise, 
or right of way, mooted in this matter, upon which these gentlemen have 
wagered, seeing that they are interested in the trial of the point.” 

“More likely than either,” said neighbour Slack: “you have good 
authority, no doubt, master Rowland ? ” 

“The best. I had it not a quarter of an hour past in the townhall, from 
a dozen well-informed and trustworthy dealers.” 

‘It’s a mystery of a wager, however,” said Will Doubleday, evidently not 
over-satisfied at the unsettled state of the question, and particularly of that 
part of it which related to the choice of the hostelrie wherein the money 
was to be spent. 

At this crisis, two gentlemen, well mounted, were perceived approaching 
at a leisurely pace, and apparently towards the door of the Bush. 

** Who are those coming this way?” exclaimed Hodgskin, who was the 
first to discover them. 

“If thou knewest as much as thou wouldst have had us believe, thou 
devil’s shadow,” answered Sweetman, “thou wouldst have known that those 
are the very gentles who have made the wager. He who rides close to the 
footway is Master Arrowsmith, the king’s jeweller, and the other is Master 
Bearcroft, the merchant. ‘They mark thee, mine host of the Bush, and | 
will answer for it, thou art the favoured man above the Talbot, or the Grey- 
hound, or even the Three Castles.” 

Will Doubleday was on the alert, and, pushing through the idlers, stood, 
as a host ought to stand, outside to await his visiters, who were now within 
a bridle’s length, and in the act of drawing in their reins. 

“ We thought we should find thee at home, Master Doubleday,” said the 
king’s jeweller, looking with a smile at his companion, who seemed equally 
well pleased with the rencontre. 

“Ah! your worships,” returned mine host, * Will Doubleday is always 
at home for such company. Can I assist your worships to alight ?” 

“Take care of our horses, for they are brisk bits of blood, Master 
Doubleday,” said the merchant; “ we have a word or two for your private 
ear, if you have leisure for our business: ” and the merchant looked good- 
humouredly at the jeweller, who was in the right mood to enjoy himself, 
and they both smiled, and shook Master Doubleday cordially by the hand. 

Master Doubleday, to whom these courtesies were not every-day occur- 
rences, was naturally highly elated at the condescension of the worthy gen- 
tlemen of the corporation, and now felt assured that the good luck of the 
dinner was secured to him beyond all doubt. 

*¢ Many thanks, your worships,” cried Will Doubleday, and putting the 
coterie of gazers and whisperers aside with an authoritative motion of his 
arm, he made a lane for the gentlemen to pass through into the tap of the 
Bush. As they preceded him, he turned round slily to his quondam friends, 
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and with a certain cock of his sinister eye, nearly quenched in a swimming 
haze of delight, which spoke the word victory as eloquently as language, he 
gave them to understand that he was in the fair way to learn all about the 
wager, and, which was better, to obtain an order to furnish the dinner which 
was to be eaten at the cost of the loser. Devilskin Hodgskin chuckled, 
Sweetman looked very knowingly, Roper put his finger on his nose, Rowland 
held up his head and looked pompous, and Slack sneaked into a corner to 
have a peep through the window at the progress of mine host and his cus- 
tomers through the passage that led to the little parlour. 

«* Master Doubleday,” exclaimed the jeweller, when they reached the 
sanctum of the Bush, “thou hast so good a reputation for cookery of all 
fashions, and wines of the rarest vintages, that we have come to thee on a 
matter which may put thy skill to the trial.” 

‘“‘ Happy shall I be, your worship, if my poor skill may chance to please 

ou.” 
; ‘We do not care,” said the merchant, “about thy charges, for two rea- 
sons ; first, because we can afford to pay thee, no matter at what rate thou 
may’st set us down thy best dishes; and second, because we know not yet 
which of us is to pay, so we do not care to bargain with thee craftily, each 
hoping that the other may be the loser.” 

“‘ Hogh! hogh!” laughed mine host outright, not checked by the pre- 
sence even of his worshipful friends, “ I know all about it; ; you have laid 
a wager, your worships; and you, Master Arrowsmith, would wish that 
Master Bearcroft should lose, and Master Bearcroft holds the same thoughts 
towards thee. All fair, your worships, all fair: you shall have the best 
dinner, short of London, that England can produce. Five-and-twent 
years have I lived in this virtuous hostelrie, and never saw the Bush such a 
revel as I shall prepare for thee.” 

“An honest pledge, Master Doubleday,” said the king’s jeweller; ‘as 
my worthy companion in this jest, who, though no winebibber himself, 
loveth to see every body make merry, hath already told thee, we are in- 
different about the charges: charge what thou wilt, so that thy fare be of 
the best. But see that it be of the best, or thy charges may be of the 
worst.” 

“T’]l warrant me, your worship shall have no cause to fall out with me 
for either,” answered Will Doubleday, who now saw plainly enough that a 
rich prize had fallen to him, and who was wisely determined to make sure 
of it by fair words. 

“ The purport of the business is this, Master Doubleday,” said the mer- 
chant: “ Master Arrowsmith and myself have laid a certain wager, concern- 
ing a certain thing, and the wager is of a dinner for twenty, to be partaken 
of within a week from this day forth. Now, the dinner must be costly, and 
the wines as various as Bristol can boast. Canst thou procure us such a 
feast, and place upon thy board such wines as men of our condition ma 
drink through a whole night without an ache in the head on the day fol- 
lowing ?” 

« Ay, marry, can I,” answered Doubleday; “ Ill promise your worships 
that my newest wines are of a five years’ growth, and some have J, in my 
cellar, that have lain there these twenty years.” 

“ Now, thou hast spoken to the point, Master Doubleday,” quoth the 
king’s jeweller, and he winked at his friend with a sfgnificance that seemed 
to express his satisfaction at Will Doubleday’s speech. ‘The merchant winked, 
too, and they were both evidently well satisfied with mine host’s professions, 
who was also well satisfied with his own good fortune. 
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“ And thou hast a good store of brandy, I'll answer for it?” inquired 
the friends. 

“¢ As old and mellow,” replied Will, “as if it had been steeped in cream 
for a century. Ah! that is precious liquor, your worships, and not to be 
had now-a-days, as it was when | bought my stock.” 

“Good! Excellent! I think it will suit us well, Master Arrow- 
smith?” 

“Yes. Iam glad we thought of honest Will Doubleday ; it will bring 
some credit to his hostelrie.” 

‘¢ And profit too, your worships,” added Will, desirous of expressing 
his gratitude to the gentlemen of the corporation for their patronage. 

“As we have said it, worthy host of the Bush,” resumed Master Arrow- 
smith, ‘ you shall have the ordering of this regalement: the whole distri- 
hetionn shall be at thy taste, and we rely upon thy accredited knowledge 
in these matters, that all shall be done with a liberality that shall shame 
the niggard tapsters of the Talbot and Greyhound, upon whom, we lament 
to say, our good corporation bestows too many of its favours.” 

‘“‘ It may be, Master Doubleday,” said the merchant, “it may be, but we 
do not altogether promise, because we are liege men to our smallest 
pledges, but I say it may be, should this revel come to be much spoken of 
abroad, to the honour of thy zeal and judgment, that we may use our in- 
fluence with his worship, the mayor, to prevail upon him to hold some of 
the city feasts in thy hostelrie. And these are profitable masques for people 
of thy calling, since those who partake in them do not pay for them, and 
those who pay for them, the commonalty at large, have no hand in the 
ordering of them.” 

“Truly, gentlemen,” said Doubleday, confused a little by the profusion 
of honours and kindnesses heaped upon him, and at a loss for words by 
which to describe his emotions, “ truly, gentlemen, you overwhelm me 
with your great goodness. I must ever remain in debt to your bene- 
volence.” 

‘Then it only remains, Master Arrowsmith,” exclaimed the merchant, 
turning to his friend, “ that we should name the day for the revel, giving 
our host sufficient time to prepare the edibles.” 

The two gentlemen of the corporation then conferred apart, exchanging 
looks of exceeding good humour, as if the prospect of the excellent dinner 
that was before them had already inspired them with glee. After a few 
minutes, it was mutually agreed that on that day week the feast should take 
place, and Will Doubleday received his instructions accordingly. 

As they were about to depart, the king’s jeweller, recollecting a 
point hitherto omitted in the arrangement, addressed himself again to the 
host. 

“It is necessary, however, Master Doubleday,” said he, “ that we should 
mention to you, although perhaps it is of very little importance, the terms 
of our wager, in so far as the payment of thy bill is concerned. We have 
wagered upon a certain thing, Master Bearcroft contending upon one side, 
and I upon the other. Now, the condition of the wager is, that, as we 
cannot yet ascertain which is the loser, thy bill of charges shall remain over 
until the wager shall have been decided. Of course, we both hold our- 
selves responsible to thee for the due discharge of thy demand, if thou art 
content to wait until the loser shall be declared.” 

‘“¢ Most assuredly, your worships,” returned mine host, “it can make no 
odds to me; as you say upon ’Change, you are both good marks, and, as 


the wager must be decided one day or another, | am well satisfied to abide 
the issue.” 
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“That was precisely what I said,” interrupted the merchant ; ‘ the wager 
must positively be decided; and, as Master Doubleday has good securities 
in us, he may well afford to attend upon the chance. For what delay there 
may be, if delay there should be, let him put on what extra per centage he 
may think fit. We cry content.” 


Many complimentary passages followed on all sides, and the matter being 
finally adjusted, to the mutual satisfaction of the two gentlemen of the cor- 
poration and the host of the Bush, Will Doubleday immediately set himself 
about the important task of preparation. 

Never was there such a week of bustle and confusion im the Bush. From 
the top of the house to the bottom all was noise and motion. ‘The cook 
received elaborate instructions for the making of difficult dishes, and condi- 
ments of a recondite nature; and she was to be seen hurrying to and fro, 
up and down stairs, with her ladle, and her fork, and the various imple- 
ments of her art, at a perilous rate of haste, threatening extinction to every 
body who crossed her path. ‘The gardeners for many miles round the good 
city of Bristol were put in requisition to furnish the most rare and unsea- 
sonable vegetables at the highest cost ; hot-houses were ransacked, and hot- 
beds rudely disturbed to pluck forth the young growth, even before the 
artificial heat that anticipates the course of nature had accomplished its 
work. ‘lhe larder was never before so crammed with joints; wild fowl and 
tame of all kinds were to be seen hanging in every practicable place, and 
the most expensive fish swung in the cool air of the underground range. 
The stewpans hissed for the whole week through with abstruse preparations 
for sundry delectable compounds; the oven was nearly baked itself in its 
excessive bakings of marvellous pasties and pies; the kitchen was in one 
undiminished blaze night and day; and the scullery was crowded with men 
and women intently engaged in the production of the different disguises of 
that masquerade through which fish, flesh, and fowl pass on their way to the 
well-furnished table. Will Doubleday occupied himself chiefly in the 
cellar ; row after row of bottles did he displace with a caution and anxiety 
that was visibly painted on his dripping face, until, in every instance, he 
reached the deepest deposit where the oldest wine lay bedded in its ancient 
lairs of sawdust: these he carefully drew out, and with infinite pains as- 
signed the later vintages to the honour of the vacated places. ‘Thus, too, 
did he essay his home-brewed, tapping several casks with his own hands, 
and tasting them scientifically as he proceeded, until he arrived at the 
brewing of the purest flavour. ‘These labours of the palate were entered 
upon with alacrity, and performed with discretion. But the fatigue inci- 
dental to them, which would have been considerable to any body, was enor- 
mous to Will Doubleday, he being a very fat little man, incapable of much 
continued manual exertion. 

Nor did his anxieties terminate here. Desirous to do all possible honour 
to a repast that would, in all human likelihood, prove the beginning of a 
series of repasts, and ultimately propitiate the smiles of the mayor and the 
corporation, he adjudged it proper to enlarge his services of glass and china 
and plate; not that he was not already well stocked in these particulars, but 
because he did not think that the common ware in use was sufficiently dig- 
nified for the purposes to which it was now to be dedicated; besides, he 
had a certain misgiving in his mind lest any of his distinguished guests 
should chance to recognise a single dish, or plate, or goblet, which they 
might have formerly, by some antowerd accident, happened to have seen’ 
either in his house or elsewhere; for Will was a provident man, and gene- 
rally bought up imperfect sets of these things by public cant, whenever any 
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of his neighbours came to tumble down in the world. He felt on this 
occasion the laudable ambition to have every thing on his table new if 
possible. And new he was determined they should be, without any refer- 
ence to expenditure. The two worthy gentlemen of the corporation had 
given him an unlimited power to charge what he liked, and he was resolved 
that, whatever he might profit hereafter by his present costliness, he would 
not care to take any mercenary advantage of their liberality. In fact, he 
laid down a sketch of the entertainment on such a scale that it was quite 
impossible that, even with the most exorbitant charges, he could bring a 
copper balance in his own favour. 

‘Two days before the appointed time, a crate of Dresden was observed on 
a market cart toiling towards the door of the Bush from the London road. 
This was speedily followed by various ornamental pieces of wrought plate, 
solid and handsome, which came by various conveyances. ‘These were 
succeeded by crane-necked bottles, ornamental vases, and glass jugs, a 
huge paraphernalia of coolers of divers forms and dimensions, entire sets of 
grotesquely carved goblets, in the loftiest fashion of the day, silver-hafted 
knives and forks, many curious devices in delft, intermixed with pinchback, 
to fill up the unoccupied spaces on the table, and a most extravagant as- 
sortment of mythological figures, bearing Jamps, some in their hands, others 
on their heads, to be distributed profusely through the apartment. The 
front of the Bush during this period was a complete litter of straw, so 
continuous was the unpacking of these articles. Neighbour Slack and 
Devilskin were constant in their admiration of the proceedings, and the 
latter circulated many stories of incredible magnificence touching mine host 
and the wager dinner. Indeed scandal went so far as to say that Will 
Doubleday was not so lavish for nothing, and that there must be a secret at 
bottom, which the mayor alone could solve. 

At last, the eventful day arrived. The corporation were proverbially 
late diners, and it was not until after three of the clock on that memorable 
occasion that they began to arrive at the Rush. As they arrived, one by 
one, there was Will Doubleday ready to receive them in his best suit (a 
new one, by the way, specially provided) and a wig, profoundly curled, 
with his apron of forest-green baize, folded into an oblique angle, his scarlet 
waistcoat, with gold drop buttons, a jerkin of brilliant brown, and skyblue 
hose of dazzling brightness. Buckles blazed on his shoes, and gaudy 
ribands streamed from such parts of his dress as the extremity of the style 
permitted. Behind Will stood the chubby red-haired Ganymede, tricked 
out in unaccustomed yellow, looking very mysterious and awkward; at his 
back, simpered the barmaid in a high cap-that sat like a bird on a cliff, 
on the very pinnacle of a head of hair which stood up perpendicularly, 
letting fall a mass of curls over a fair neck, which was partially obscured 
by a kerchief carelessly but not ungracefully thrown over her shoulders : 
many heads, expressive of wonder, curiosity, and delight, peered from the 
background as the visitors entered, and amongst them the macilent visage 
of Slack, and the roguish lumpish features of Devilskin, were prominent. 
Even the ponderous Master Sweetman, to whom corporation doings were 
familiar affairs, was seen towering above the cluster of gazers in a corner 


o 


of the tap. Will Doubleday had given them permission to ensconce them- 


selves behind the bar that they might see the sight, but exacted from them 
a solemn promise that they w ould maintain inviolable silence. They kept 
their promise, all things considered, with a religious strictness, excepting 
that every now and then there was an involuntary buzz, or a suppressed titter, 


which the art of man could neither have foreseen nor prevented. 
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Not until several of the worshipful company had arrived did Masters 
Arrowsmith and Bearcroft appear; and then they were in such a hurry 
to greet their friends, that they had scarcely time to notice mine host’s 
obsequious attentions. En passant, they cried, “ Good day, Master 
Doubleday !” “ How goes the larder, Master Doubleday?” and then 
they passed on rapidly into the inner apartment where the guests were 
assembled. 

‘¢ These corporation gentles,” cried Master Doubleday, somewhat mor- 
tified, “ are vastly proud in their way. They little guess what a work I 
have had of it; but | will astonish them by and bye: my life on’t, they 
never sat down to such a feast, even in the townhall.” 

Now came the bustle of servitors upon the stairs; the hurry and flurry 
of rustling doublets, up and down; the smoking of hot dishes, and the 
creaking and groaning of plates, and shoes, and voices; every body was on 
the alert, rushing here and there; and there was so much avidity to be 
doing something, and to make a great show of what was doing, that the 
servants (hired especial) were in each other’s way, treading upon each 
other’s feet, and bobbing their heads against each other at every turn. Of 
course, there were not a few contre-temps of an embarrassing nature: one fine 
haunch was precipitated out of the man’s hands who carried it, and awk- 
wardly enough tumbled into a great dish of calf’s-head hash, upon which 
much pains had been bestowed; which calf’s-head, being jerked out of the 
hands that held it, poured its rich stream, dotted with glutinous fragments, 
over the necks of the attendants that jostled each other at the foot of the 
stairs. Then there was a scream, and a laugh, and a cry from one, and 
an ejaculation from another, and a loud voice of authority soaring above 
all, from the agitated lips of mine host, who saw in these terrible events 
a dark forewarning of the defeat of his gigantic schemes of culinary 
grandeur. 

Nevertheless the preparations proceeded, and were at last completed ; 
and it must be confessed, in spite of the numerous obstacles that stood in 
the way of Will Doubleday, that even the worthy gentlemen of the cor- 
poration, accustomed as they were to sights of magisterial splendour, and 
to the odours of rich banquets, were struck of a heap, to quote the words 
of one who was present, by the blaze of lights, and the clouds of steam, and 
the grateful smells that filled the apartment into which they were ushered 
with extraordinary pomp by mine host, attended as usual by the chubby 
boy in yellow, and the head-peaked bar-maid, who, throughout the whole 
entertainment, acted very conspicuous parts. ‘The address and dexterity 
of these personages were not thrown away upon the lords of the revel, who 
acknowledged the excellence of the arrangements by sundry looks of pleasure 
and surprise. 

A nice point, discussed before’ mine host, who gathered in with meek 
and credulous astonishment the customs and formalities of those esteemed 
heads of the civic body, was mooted between Master Arrowsmith and 
Master Bearcroft, as to which of them should assume the place of honour, 
it not being yet decided by the issue of the wager to which the honour of 
the feast belonged. It was, at length, after an intricate and delicate con- 
troversy, decided that the king’s jeweller should act the character of pre- 
sident, supported at the lower end by the merchant. 

At length the dinner was in full play. To mine host’s delight, the cor- 
porators ate greedily of every dish, and praised them as greedily as they ate. 
Speedily were pullets annihilated, and highly-seasoned ducks abridged of 
their fair proportions. Savoury pasties gave way before the well-tempered 
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appetites of the party, every man of which evidently came prepared to do 
justice to the viands with a keen appetite. A great haunch of venison, 
toasted bacon of the most delicate flavour, Westphalian ham, olives, ribs of 
beef shining through a lattice-work of misletoe, holly, and red-berry ; 
pheasants standing up saucily, with their feathers thick upon them; trout 
bleeding from the fresh-water streams ; salmon, crimped and plain, and a 
greater variety than it is necessary to recount, vanished, greatly to Will 
Doubleday’s satisfaction, rapidly from the board. Good eating requiring 
good drinking, hock, burgundy, and claret vanished rapidly also ; nor did 
the corporators use any ceremony in their choice, but each individual 
freely helped himself to that particular description of wine he liked the 
best. Gradually the universal din and clatter subsided, and when the dinner 
was removed, and an illumination of glass and plate, chequered by wines 
of every clime, and liqueurs of all colours, and many floral emblems, real 
and artificial, and a stag’s head in the centre, whose lofty antlers were 
trained to support silver branches, out of which streamed numerous rays of 
light, supplied the place of the dishes, there was a general hum of applause, 
that went to the heart of the host of the Bush, and penetrated even to the 
feelings of the chubby boy in yellow, who, having been nearly worked to 
death during the week, felt, and perhaps with some reason, that he was 
entitled to a share of the approbation with which the arrangements were 
rewarded. 

The immediate business of eating having been concluded, and the guests 
seated over their wine, Will Doubleday took that favourable opportunity 
to rest himself in the tap below, and take a retrospect of the events of 
the day. 

‘They have discussed my viands,” quoth he, inwardly, “ with most 
learned judgment: not a dish has come away untasted, and the fragments 
which they have left unfinished are so few and scanty, that I may well 
esteem myself honoured in their appetites. Now, I argue the matter thus: 
their worships are well fed and cunningly palated — men who can dis- 
tinguish all flavours with much rare exactness; nothing would they use 
which was not of the highest excellence, and that which was excellent they 
would, of necessity, use most profusely. My dishes have they most pro- 
fusely used; therefore, I conclude, that my dishes could not be surpassed 
by the Talbot or the Greyhound, or any other hostelrie within the know- 
ledge of their worships. Having thus won their worships’ stomachs, which, 
in this case, I may call their hearts, I foresee that the corporation, dis- 
covering their own interests to lie in transferring to the Bush the entire 
preparation of their feasts, which is a wondrous business on a large scale, I 
see and foresee that Will Doubleday’s fortune has set in with the tide. An’ 
they had the thirst of Lazarus, they could not have swallowed more wine in 
the time. _ And lusty throats have their worships — more thirst and hunger 
to them, says Will Doubleday. There again!—more wine, more wine. 
Mercy on me! how jovial and hearty they are. The wainscot rings again 
with the clamour of their merry voices. There they go! bottle after 
bottle. I wish they may drink nie out, so that such a revel should never 
before have been heard of in our ancient town. I'll warrant me, Master 
Arrowsmith will say something very handsome to me before the night’s 
over.” 

Several hours passed away, during which Will Doubleday found in- 
creased reason for congratulating himself upon the lusty throats of their 
worships, who, to speak no more than the truth, appeared to relish his wine 
as if it really were the best they had ever tasted. Innumerable bottles lay 
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scattered on the floor, and as the evening advanced, the worthy corporators, 
in fulfilment of a very old custom that prevailed amongst them, cracked the 
necks of the bottles as they were emptied, in a sort of glorious spirit that 
seemed to express how little they cared about the expense. ‘This circum- 
stance rejoiced mine host all the more, remembering, as he did, the carte 
blanche with which he was provided. : 

The revelry at length grew tumultuous, and it became evident that the 
revellers had for the most part regaled themselves too freely: but the 
prudent Master Arrowsmith, before matters came to an extremity, resolved 
to terminate the entertainment, that the true zest of enjoyment might not 
be spoiled by any extravagance of conduct. Master Arrowsmith was a 
reflecting man, and Will Doubleday, in whose hostelrie such a quantity of 
wine had never before been drank at a sitting, agreed with his worship in 
the wisdom of the measure. 

When Will was summoned into the presence of the guests, he could 
scarcely contain his exultation, on perceiving the admirable disorder into 
which his good wine had thrown them. One reclined carelessly over the 
back of his chair — another leaned half over the table — a third sat sideways 
at the board, with his legs stretched outwards—a fourth hung back, looking 
up perpendicularly at the ceiling —a fifth rested his head upon his breast in 
a profound reverie — a sixth took an attitude of joyousness, with an upraised 
goblet slantingly clasped in one hand, and an empty bottle flourished in 
the other — whilst a seventh, who had turned the back of his chair to the 
table, sat crouched upon it, with his elbows fixed at right angles, and his 
eyes glimmeringly directed to mine host. This was a triumph to the 
Bush —a signal triumph over the Talbot — a most complete victory over 
the Greyhound. As Will entered, having been summoned by the pre- 
sident, the buzz and clatter fell away into silence, and he plainly perceived 
that Master Arrowsmith was about to address him. His heart fluttered, and 
he could feel his pulses throb, and his blood tingle to his finger’s ends. 

*¢ Master Doubleday,” quoth the king’s jeweller, “ most worthy host of 
the Bush, we have thought it right — 1 speak on behalf of all my friends 
as well as myself — to send for you, especially for the purpose of expressing 
our great admiration of the manner in which you have furnished our regale- 
ment to-day, of the excellence of your wines—I have never tasted better in 
Lisbon or Paris -- and of the surprising variety of enjoyments you have 
provided for all the five senses.” 

*¢ Admirable ! — excellent !”— responded the nineteen voices. Will 
Doubleday fumbled with his fingers, and looked unutterable emotion. | 

“Your dinner,” continued Master Arrowsmith, “ was beyond com- 
parison superb; it was indeed a dinner than which there could be none 
more ample and well assorted. My worthy friends are so pleased with their 
entertainment, that they only wish you could lift your hostelrie bodily out 
of the streetway here, and place it in some spot in the country, where all 
the aldermen, and the rest of our acquaintances and companions might 
resort in the summer time, shifting, as it were, the venue of their enjoy- 
ments. They feel, Master Doubleday, that there is no such hostelrie as the 
Bush in all Bristol.” | 

_ “ None—none— psha !—hilloa ! hurrah ! huzza ! —the Bush—huzza !” 
returned the nineteen voices of the corporators. Master Doubleday never 
was so gratified in the whole course of his life. 

© But as you cannot move the stones,” resumed Master Arrowsmith, 
‘into the country, they have determined to move as often to them in the 


city, as thou canst undertake to furnish them as thou hast furnished them 
to-day.” 
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* As I have done to-day,” answered Master Doubleday, “ so will I be 
proud to do, whenever your worships may deem fit to command me.” 

“ Hurrah! buzzah!” echoed the walls and the roof to the spontaneous 
shout of the worshipful company. 

“« Having now, Master Doubleday,” said the king’s jeweller, * assured 
you of our consideration, and of our full sense of the good cheer with which 
you have provided us, we think you may probably be somewhat curious to 
know the nature of the wager which has given occasion to this merry meeting, 
and we think, if you have any curiosity to know, that you are worthily en- 
titled to our confidence in the matter.” 

** Certainly — most certainly,” exclaimed the revellers. ' 

“ ] would not pry into it, your worships,” replied mine host, modestly, 
“‘ but as some of my neighbours pretend to know all these things, and as 
they have many idle stories about the wager, I should like, under correction, 
to know the rights of it.” 

“ Of which we shall most cheerfully inform you,” returned Master Arrow- 
smith: ‘you are agreed to abide the discharge of thy bill of charges until 
this wager shall have been satisfactorily decided ?” 

‘© Most clearly, your worship,” said Will, laughing very heartily at the 
pleasant conceit of the gentlemen of the corporation. 

“ In fact,” continued the president, “ the loser is to be your lawful 
debtor.” 

“¢ Assuredly so, your worship.” 

“That being understood as a preliminary, I do not hesitate at once to 

ut you in possession of the subject of our wager,” returned Master Arrow- 
smith, “ confiding entirely in your own discretion concerning them to whom 
you may hereafter reveal it; for you know, Master Doubleday, that when 
corporators, and merchants, and gentlemen of our degree allow such moods 
to carry us, so to speak, out of the solid pursuits in which we are daily en- 
gaged, we do not always choose that the world should be the wiser of our 
whims.” [Master Doubleday acknowledged, by a mute and remarkably 
respectful obeisance, the truth of this observation.] “ You are aware that 
in the Temple Street,” continued the president, clearing his voice, “ there 
stands an ancient tower, forming an essential part of the venerable church 
of the Temple, and that the said tower hath a decided leaning outwards, as 
if it would fall, when it falls, into thé street; at least, so I think, and there 
are many who agree with me in opinion, judging from the ordinary expe- 
rience of such buildings. Now the mayor and corporation, having a duty 
to perform to the burgesses of this ancient city, visit this tower annually, to 
assure themselves of its safety, and to provide means and appurtenances, 
should it menace a speedy fall, by which the good people of that place, and 
the chance passers-by, should be secured against any possible danger. As 
yet, the tower is as firm as ever, but it may not always continue so. Master 


bd 


- Bearcroft, holding an honourable trust in the guild of stone-masons, hath 


very often ascended and descended this tower, and observed its inclination 
closely: and, forming his judgment upon such observations as he has made, 
holds the opinion, that whensoever this tower shall fall, it will of a surety 
fall inwards, that is to say, towards the houses in its flank. I, not being 
versed scientifically in that honourable branch of art, and judging, igno- 
rantly no doubt, from external appearances, hold, that whensoever the tower 
shall fall, it will inevitably fall in that direction towards which it leans, that 
is to say, into the street. This is our difference of opinion, and out of this 
difference hath arisen the wager, of which we have already eaten the fruit, 
but of which we must abide the issue, in patience, so long as the tower shall 
remain as it now stands.” 
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By the time the worthy president had concluded his speech, Master 
Doubleday's countenance hung low in the jaws, and presented a most per- 
fect representation of that state of face which is designated with some felicity 
-— chap-fallen. The heat and blush of his brow and cheeks had waned 
into a cold dew and_pallor; the throb of his pulse had sunk into stillness ; 
the agitation of his heart and nerves had given way to a certain quailing of 
the spirit; and the whole man had utterly sunk under the horrors of the 
conviction that his week’s indefatigable toil, the curious inventions of his 
brain, the gambling away of his certain fortune upon one desperate specu- 
lative dinner — and the golden prospects which in the seed-time of the 
undertaking shone upon him so gloriously in the distance, were now, by one 
devastating blast, blighted for ever in the very meridian of the harvest. 


_ He tried to speak, but a few incoherent words gurgled unpronounceably in 


his throat; his eyes rolled from side to side, and alighted in turn upon each 
of their worships : the jest struck him dumb; the very giggle, and titter, 
and jaunty smirks, and signs of fun and jollity, which his discomfiture 
caused among the revellers, palsied his tongue; it was a deadly joke to him 
—a joke that choked him, that turned him out to the ridicule of Devilskin, 
and the rest of that crawling fraternity: he knew well enough that the 
tower in Temple Street would outlive him and the Bush and the whole 
corporation; and he saw, as in a flash of light, that he was duped by having 
entered into a bargain that had only one side to it; and he felt that he was 
the very fool of his own conceit, and the ribald cunning of his betters. 

But the corporation did not take it so tragically. ‘They turned to talk 
upon the possibilities of the event to come, some apparently astonished at 
Master Bearcroft’s notion, and others equally obstinate ‘in [resisting the 
jeweller’s opinion. With respect to Master Doubleday, they only said it 
was a fair undertaking on all hands, and that a tower ‘could not stand for 
ever; but the gist of “their ar gument was this — for it was impossible they 
could agree — “ wait till the tower falls !” 

Poor Doubleday waited long enough, for he has been dead these eighty 
years, and the tower is still standing! 

We do not know'that Master Doubleday left any other record behind him 
concerning this circumstance than the wholesome lesson, that when men 
come to make a contract they should be careful to understand all its bear- 
ings, and, above all, to suffer not a single point to remain in reservation. 
But it was a subject to which he never liked to make a reference, for he 
could not relate it without allowing it to be seen that he was therein the 
dupe of his own folly. It does not appear that either Master Arrowsmith or 
Master Bearcroft ever made mine host of the Bush any reparation for the 
excessive expenses into which they plunged him on that memorable day ; 
but we are well disposed to hope that they did not permit him to become 
altogether a victim to the trust he placed in them. Be that as it may, 
however, the story is a true one, and there are those living in whose memory 
the tradition is as fresh as a fact of yesterday’s date. 
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SKETCHES OF SPANISH GENERALS, CARLIST AND 
CRISTINO. 


No. XV.— Espoz y Mina. 
Part I. 


“ Tu n’amais que le bruit du fer, le cri d’alarmes ! 

L’éclat resplendissant de l’aube sur les armes ; — 

JAMNA1S enn 

La coupe des festins ne te versa l’ivresse ; 

Tes yeux d’une autre pompe aimaient a s’enivrer 

Comme un soldat debout qui veille sous les armes, 

Tu vis de la beauté les sourires et les larmes, 

Sans sourire et sans soupirer !” 
La Marrine.— Nouvelles Méditations. 


Tue city of Vittoria, the’capital of the province of Alava, is situated on an 
eminence which commands for some distance the surrounding country, and 
was most strongly fortified in the eleventh century. In addition to the 
ramparts by which it was surrounded, a castle of massive strength, flanked 
by corresponding towers, arose in the centre, planted on the summit of the 
acclivity, on the sides and round the base of which were constructed the 
houses of the inhabitants. In the course of time, however, much of these 
defences either disappeared or were converted to more peaceful purposes, 
though still retaining strong marks of their ruder origin. The castle itself, 
which rose in the midst, became gradually stripped of its more formidable 
attributes ; and, as if illustrating the predominance acquired by the Catholic 
priesthood over the barbarism of the Middle Ages, was at length transformed 
into a church, which is dedicated to the saint and martyr Vincent. ‘Though 
the character of what was once the protection, and which still forms one of 
the principal edifices of Vittoria, has been thus changed, yet the appearance 
of the old town recalls to the mind of the beholder the memory of those 
rude days when every man’s hand was raised in hostility against his neigh- 
bour. A large portion of the ancient wall is still in existence, massive as 
at the period of its primitive construction; and the entrance to the long and 
narrow streets is still through louring and gloomy archways, through the 
thick darkness of which the beam of noonday itself is made to assume the 
uncertain gloom of twilight. Those archways, now black with age, were in 
former times closed up at the hour of sunset by huge gates studded all 
over with iron, and served to form of each particular street a separate and 
independent fortress. Vittoria, however, is not entirely unrelieved by the 
improvements of less turbulent periods. The old city, a relic of warlike 
ages, still stands in sternness on its commanding plateau ; but a pleasing, 
though rather a violent, contrast is presented by that portion which extends 
along the plain, and which, like Spring seated at the feet of Winter, smiles 
beneath the ruggedness which frowns above it. A light and graceful archi- 
tecture relieves the massiveness of antiquity, and exhibits the city of Vittoria 
under two different aspects. On one side sombre and narrow streets of 
unequal level, confined within a limited space, beyond which they have never. 
been permitted to extend from the time of their first construction; whilst on 
the other part may be seen an entirely modern quarter, well built, perfectly 
laid out, and the principal and most striking ornaments of which are an 
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extensive and regular square, with surrounding corridors, graceful pillars, 
and capacious and lofty houses. What Vittoria, however, has gained in 
elegance it has lost in strength. A portion of the old ramparts, it is true, is 
still in existence; but it only forms that sort of defence which would invite 
rather than repel the attacks of an enemy. An unsubstantial wall, of about 
twelve feet in height, encloses the modern, and, if we recollect well, the larger 
portion of the city; so that, for the most part, Vittoria may be considered 
as an open place, and almost entirely exposed to attacks from without. 

The entrance, however, to the capital of Alava, from the side of Miraada 
del Ebro, is particularly beautiful, the road for considerably more than two 
miles being a perfect avenue, passing through a smiling and picturesque 
country; and we well remember the feeling of delight and admiration with 
which, after a long and painful journey, we beheld, at the close of a winter’s 
day, the pinnacle of the church of San Vicente gleaming coldly in the light 


- of a December sun. 


In a miserable apartment on the fourth story of a desolate-looking house 
in the Calle Zapateria (Shoemakers’ Street), in the ancient town of Vittoria, 
was seated an old woman, who, though in reality not counting more than 
sixty years of age, might well represent twenty more. ‘Time, which spares 
neither the robustness of the human frame, nor the massiveness of edifices, 
though intended for immortality, deals with a ruthless and unsparing hand 
on the female form in the South. The worn and emaciated being of whom 
we speak was almost bent double; her limbs tottered beneath the slight 
burden they scarcely supported; her features were long and sharp, and 
her skin was shrivelled and discoloured. A dark handkerchief covered, 
after the fashion of the Basques, her head, which trembled with palsy; and 
her dress, which was poor and mean in the extreme, corresponded with the 
wretchedness of the apartment, the principal furniture of which consisted of 
a low truckle bed in a recess partly concealed by a red curtain, an old table, 
a chair, anda bench. She was seated over a brasero, in which burned a 
minute quantity of live charcoal entombed in a heap of ashes, which, from 
time to time, she stirred with a small shovel made of copper. In a sort of 
rude fireplace, which occupied nearly the entire breadth of the opposite 
wall, burned a few pieces of the same fuel, in the heat of which simmered 
two earthen pipkins, — one containing a broth thickened with morsels of 
maize bread, and the other asmall piece of kid’s flesh : these viands she eyed 
occasionally with an impatient glance, as if anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of some expected guest. The afternoon was far advanced, and the shadows 
of the evening each moment became darker and darker along the tiled 
floor; and the air without, though spring had already commenced the coy- 
ness of her first advances, was keen and chilly. The patience of the old 
woman seemed almost exhausted, as she feebly crept to the wooden balcony 
and gazed through the darkness down the deep and narrow street towards 


the gloomy archway. It was the Feast of St. Vincent, and nearly the whole - 


of the inhabitants were promenading in the public square, or in the gardens 
of the Florida; and she listened with eagerness as the echoes of that dark 
passage were for a moment awakened by some passing footfall, or as the 
silence of that retired street was broken by a human voice. She appeared 
at length to give up her watchfulness in despair, and closed the casement as 
her ear caught the heavy and sullen roar of the bell of San Vicente, which 
sounded the eighth hour; and she once more. betook herself to her position 
by the brasero, muttering curses in the Basque language, and swaying her-~ 
self to and fro over the half-extinguished embers, and occasionally caressing 
a rugged-looking hound that was stretched on the hearth, appearing as in- 
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terested as herself in the culinary operations which were so slowly proceed- 
ing. Her forbearance, however, was not destined to be put to further trial : 
she had not many minutes resumed her post when her attention was aroused 
by the hideous braying of a mule coming up the Calle Zapateria; she 
started up, and Jistened with the most earnest attention. Her uncer- 
tainty, if any she entertained, was soon dissipated, when she heard a deep 
and sonorous voice hum, in apparently a careless manner, but in tones 
which were most familiar to her ear, the opening words of the well-known 
Basque ballad, — 
“ Chorignaac Kayolan 
Fristererik du Kantatgen. 
Dubelarican ¢er yan, 
Cer edan, 
Campoa du désiratcen 
Ceren — ceren — 
Libertatia goin ederden.” * 


The signal, if such it was, was quickly understood by the old woman, 
whose eyes were lighted up with joy, and whose tottering frame seemed for 
a moment animated with the elasticity of youth. Even the hound was 
roused from his hungry drowsiness, as if he too recognised a voice whose 
tones were welcome to his ear.: He sprang to his feet, wagged his tail, and 
was about to express his joy by a growl of satisfaction, which, however, died 
away before the uplifted finger which beckoned him into silence. The old 
woman proceeded towards the door, which having gently opened, she bent 
over the bafustrade; and catching the sound of footsteps below, as well as 
that of a voice still muttering, but in a more hushed manner, the same words 
we have quoted above, she let fall, at intervals of a few seconds between 
each, three small pebbles, and then, withdrawing into the apartment, waited 
in patient silence for the result. After some short delay, footsteps were 
heard ascending the staircase; but in a quiet and mysterious manner. The 
door was slowly opened ; and a man, wrapped to the eyes in a large russet- 
coloured cloak, which concealed almost his entire person, his head covered 
with a high-pointed and broad-brimmed hat of black felt, entered the 
apartment. Having carefully closed the door, he stood for a moment in the 
centre of the room; made a sign with his hand to repress the tumultuous 
joy which was about to welcome his arrival, until he had examined every 
corner; when, appearing satisfied with his scrutiny, he at length threw off 
his cloak and hat, and clasped the old woman to his bosom with much 
affection. Neither was his claim to recognition denied to the rugged-looking 
hound; the poor animal, though seemingly beside himself with joy, received 
with mute delight those marks of attachment, as if he knew and respected 
the mysterious character assumed by the person who caressed him. Having 
exchanged a few words of courtesy with the old woman, the visitor seated 
himself on the only chair which the apartment afforded. A small iron lamp 
was lighted, and suspended within the chimney, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing, as much as possible, a single ray from penetrating the chinks of the 
shutters; and its thick yellow flame fell heavily upon the countenance and 


* The literal translation of the above words of this ancient Basque ballad, which may be con- 
sidered as the Ranz des Vaches of Roncesvalles, and the valley of the Bastan, is as follows :— 


“ The little bird imprisoned in his cage 
Sings in sorrow; 
He has plenty of food, 
And plenty to drink, 
But he is pining to be outside— 
Because — because — 
There is nothing so beautiful as liberty.” 
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form of the stranger, and gleamed upon the steel-inlaid handles of a pair of 
small pistols, of the exquisite workmanship for which the artisans of _Eybad 
have been long celebrated, which peeped forth from the side pockets of his 
zumara, or sheepskin jacket. 

The strange visitor was dressed in the costume of an Alavese farmer, of 
the class but one degree raised above the peasant ; his air and manner were 
not, however, those of an ordinary person. His stature did not exceed the 
middle height; but the length and brawny firmness of his arms, the full 
outline of his massive and finely-formed bust, the bull-like thickness of his 
neck, the squareness of his broad shoulders, the slight and outward curve 
of his legs, his entire frame unencumbered by any useless weight of flesh, 
but rather hardened to consistency, like pieces of iron blended by labour 
into one solid and well-worked mass,—all announced a vigour, a force, and 
a muscular power such as fall to the lot of few men. His complexion, 
though swarthy, was coloured by a deep rich flush spread over his cheeks. 
His eyes were rather sunk within their sockets, and, from beneath the over- 
hanging brow, flashed with the wild brilliancy of excitement. His nose 
was long and slightly aquiline, and was somewhat flattened at the extrentity ; 
he wore no moustaches, and the close compression of his shaven lips denoted 
much firmness and decision of purpose. His forehead was high and broad, 
slightly depressed in front; and its whiteness, particularly in the upper 
portion, contrasted strongly with the dark hue of his complexion. Two or 
three deep lines, indicative of much anxiety, or of incessant toil, or of pro- 
found and careful thought, passed over its entire breadth. His hair was of 
a dark chesnut colour, and, from its being cut close and short, permitted 
the outline of his well-developed head to be distinctly seen ; but care, which 
ploughed wrinkles on his forehead, had not spared its glossy comeliness, but 
left there those premature marks which should only belong to old age. 


Though his general appearance did not represent more than thirty-six years, 


the eye could yet detect the presence of many gray hairs, which showed 
themselves in abundance, particularly at the temples. 

The observer might discover in him a man possessed of strong passions, 
which, if combined in one powerful feeling, and influenced by judgment, 
would enable their master to mock at difficulties even of the most appalling 
nature; in whose vocabulary it would seem that the term “ impossible” could 
never find a place; whose soul was incapable of feeling remorse or regret 
for the past, compunction for the present, or fear for the future. Neither 
did that deep and stern eye speak of pity; nor yet of scruples as to the 
manner by which an object was to be obtained; or as to the means employed 
to arrive at an end, provided the end was arrived at. How he must have 
been devouring his own heart, the man of whom we speak, during the years 
spent in the dull and monotonous toil which is the peasant’s heritage, or 
during those days of servitude passed under an imperious master, who was, 
at the same time, his own particular tyrant, and the destroyer of his country’s 
freedom ! — how he must have shrunk within himself, and writhed in agony, 
until the hour came, when, like the goddess who issued ready armed from 
her parent’s head, perfect and complete in the maturity of strength and 
intellect, he started forth, a champion already fashioned by the necessity of 
the times to work out the salvation of his country! Such was the man 
who now sat upon the hearthstone of his poor and aged relative; — such 
was Francisco Espoz y Mina, whose name even then struck terror into 
the hearts of those who had never known the meaning of the word fear. 

The old woman made the necessary preparations to furnish the ve 
modest repast which had been for some time awaiting the arrival of her 
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guest. The pleasing odour of the viands roused Mina from his momentary 
meditation; and that bold and hardened man, who was, for the most part, 
a stranger to the softer emotions, gazed with a sort of boyish fondness on 
the decrepit being who with such tender solicitude was ministering to his 
wants. He rose to assist her; and when the garbansos, the kid’s flesh and 
soup, were placed on the board, they sat down side by side to partake of the 
frugal supper. The terrible g guerilla chieftain and the old Dolores talked of 
the retired village of Idocin, where he was born; and of Monreal, the valley 
of tempests, where he had passed his life, even to manhood, tending goats or 
cultivating the ground. Mina, however, was not the man to waste his time 
on any occasion, but particularly where instant action was required. He 
finished his meal with all the haste that delicacy to the attentive hospitality 
of his aged hostess permitted ; and having drank off a cup of the pure wine of 
his native province, seated himself for some moments by the chimney corner, 
and smoked his paper cigar. He soon completed this indispensable addition 
to the refreshments of a Spaniard; and having informed Dolores that he ex- 
pected a visit from a friend in a short time, he threw himself, dressed as he was, 
on the truckle-bed, and his deep and regular breathing announced, before 

many moments, that he was buried in as undisturbed a slumber as if Ferdi- 
nand had never been a prisoner at Valengay, or as if Spain had never been 
dishonoured by the presence of an invading army. ‘The remnant of the 
supper was removed, and Dolores betook herself to her usual corner, where 
she sat, with her arms folded and her head bent to her knees, as motionless 
as if life had departed; but though her limbs were without movement, she 
yet watched, with patient and careful affection, over the repose of him for 
whose capture the French governor of Vittoria would have strewed her 
apartment with gold. 

The sleep of Mina remained unbroken for about an hour; when the 
watchful animal that lay crouched at his feet started up as before, and 
uttered a low growl, which the instinct of the brute told him it would be 
dangerous to raise to a higher pitch. A footstep was soon heard slowly 
mounting the stairs, and Dolores approached the bed, and slightly touched 
the shoulder of the slumberer. Mina leaped to his feet, and advanced 
towards the door; when, at the same moment, a man entered, dressed partly 
in the costume of a peasant, and partly as a muleteer. It was the expected 
visitor, A warm and joyous recognition immediately took place. No time, 
however, was to be lost; it was fast wearing into the night, and much was 
to be done before the next morning’s sun arose. ‘They seated themselves by 
the hearth, and, in the light of the moon which slided through the half-open 
shutter, and fell along the tiled floor, the two planned together the event 
which was to take place on the day after the next, and which was destined 
to eclipse all that had as yet been accomplished by the guerilla chieftain. 

Francisco Espoz, until his thirty-fourth year, had manifested no signs of 
an intelligence superior to those persons of the class in life to which he 
belonged ; neither was he supposed to have nourished an ambition beyond 
the humble, and for some time menial, occupation in which he earned his 
daily bread. ‘The only son of a poor widow of the valley of Monreal, in 
Navarre, his utmost exertions barely sufficed to procure for both the ordi- 
nary necessaries of existence, even in a country remarkable for its fertility 
and the consequent cheapness of its produce. Becoming disgusted with the 
painful and monotonous toil of his calling, or prompted by the military spirit 
which at that moment displayed itself on all sides, he entered the service of 
the I'rench General Rostolan, who then commanded in Pamplona, and was 
employed as groom in the ‘stables of that officer. Here he remained for 
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some time; until one day, having been grossly maltreated by one of the staff, 
he escaped from his servile condition, and, more perhaps under the influence 
of that passion so dear to Spaniards, revenge, than from any real patriotism, 
he enrolled himself as simple volunteer in a battalion which had been a short 
time before formed by the insurrectional Junta of the kingdom of Aragon. 
The success which attended the first efforts of his nephew Javier, the son of 
his eldest sister, induced him to follow the fortunes of that bold adventurer. 
Javier received him with pleasure; but, whether from affected contempt for 
the uncultivated mind of his uncle (for Espoz had scarcely received the 
elements of education), or perhaps from a latent feeling of jealousy, he placed 
his mother’s brother in a situation little superior to that which he had held 
under the French general. He appointed him his orderly, and held out 
vague hopes of some subordinate command at the first fitting opportunity, 
The conduct of the uncle during the chieftainship of him did not belie 
the opinion which seemed to have been formed of him. Espoz, though 
occasionally manifesting his discontent in fits of sullenness, did not press 
with much eagerness his claims to any more exalted rank; and so little 
was he thought capable of any act which required the exertion of even ordi- 
nary intelligence, that he was generally employed in attending to the horses 
during the moments of an engagement. 

But a change came over him, sudden and wonderful, when Javier was 
made prisoner in March, 1810. During the first few weeks which followed 
that event, guerilla had almost entirely ceased in Navarre, and the I’rench 
exulted in the idea that their path would be no longer crossed by those 
whom they were in, the habit of designating as brigands; nor was there 
wanting the usual element of dissolution to a chiefless band, internal 
discord. 

Towards the end of April of the same year, a meeting was held of the 
most influential chiefs of the Navarrese guerilla who had acted under Javier, 
for the purpose of coming to some decision on the subject of .their common 
anxiety.’ It was then, for the first time, that Espoz manifested a disposition 
to assume a higher station than that which he had before occupied. He then 
and there put himself forward as his nephew’s successor, and the heir to his 
reputation. He had already gained over, in a secret manner, a few of those 
who had been most attached to Javier, and who, fortunately for him, pos- 
sessed much influence in the corps. One man only threatened seriously to 
interfere with his projects ef new-born ambition, and, carried away in the 
excitement of jealous rage, drew his knife against his rival in the presence 
of the assembly. It is said that the only reply made by Espoz to the 
menaces and insults of his competitor, was to draw forth a pistol and 
shoot his assailant dead on the spot. ‘This act of ferocious determination - 
produced its effect on these rude men; and he was instantly hailed 
as the successor of Javier Mina, whose name he assumed in order that 
the fame which already belonged to it should not suffer any diminution by. 
interruption. 

It was then for the first time that the new chieftain began to display that 
extraordinary talent for the warfare of the mountain which has obtained for 
him the reputation of the most accomplished guerilla leader that ever existed 
in any country. . He was imbued with the deep enthusiasm of his nephew ; 
to whom, however, he was vastly superior in strong masculine intellect, 
which in him supplied the want of education. Beyond that period of life 
when the passions overcome the judgment, Espoz possessed none of the 
vices or the follies of youth; neither could he be reproached with the weak- 
nesses from which even the maturity of manhood is rarely exempt. Appa- 
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rently insensible to pleasure, modest and frugal in his habits of living, 
simple in his tastes even to the degree of despising the exterior ornaments 
of the military rank which the Provisional Junta immediately conferred on 
him, he seemed to feel no ambition but to mingle amongst his men, from 
whom he could not be distinguished by his dress, and to share in their 
fatigues, their privations, and their dangers. 

The activity he displayed was incessant and untiring. His first care was 
to reorganise the band, which, after the capture of its late leader, had been 
nearly dispersed; and he adopted the most judicious and energetic mea- 
sures to increase his force, and forward the interests of the cause in which 
he was engaged. He wrote to the authorities of the towns and villages of 
Navarre, inviting them to rouse the enthusiasm of the inhabitants, and to 
co-operate with him for the same purpose; and he menaced them with the 
most prompt and terrible vengeance if they should afford, or permit to be 


. afforded, directly or indirectly, the slightest assistance to the invaders. 


Another important point, to which he successfully directed his attention, 
was to reduce to a state of the most complete isolation the soldiers of 
Napoleon, to prevent them from acting in detached parties, and to keep 
them in a state of ignorance as to the events which were passing around. 
To attain this‘end, he established several bands of free troops, under the 
character and appellation of aduaneros, or eustom-house officers, who were 
not only to enforce the payment of duties on commodities of every descrip- 
tion, for the benefit of the guerilla, but also to intercept the despatches and 
other communications of the French, and to observe and report their 
slightest movements. ‘The instant a column began to march intelligence 
was communicated, no matter to how distant a point; at first by musket 
shots fired from post to post, and, subsequently, in a more detailed manner, 
by expresses conveyed from village to village, with an exactness and 
rapidity the most astonishing. Whenever these irregular troops were forced 
to fight with the enemy the contest was carried on in such a manner 
as to conceal their numbers and their position ; and in case of close pursuit, 
from which an escape was most difficult, they had nothing to do but to con- 
ceal their arms in some deep ravine, and mingle amongst the inhabitants. 
They wore no uniforms, and were distinguished by no badge by which they 
might be detected; and as for treachery, it was not even dreamed of. 

From April, 1810, until the period when we have introduced him to the 
reader, that is to say two years, Mina had acquired a celebrity which 
spread throughout the whole of Europe. Though his name was abhorred 
by the invaders, from the uncertain but dreadfully fatal nature of the 


_ warfare which he carried on, yet they gradually learned to lay aside much 


of that contempt with which the earlier efforts of the guerilleros to liberate 
their country were regarded. These men were no longer considered in 
the light of barbarians, or undisciplined brigands, against whom it would 
be a dishonour to employ the tactics of regular warfare. The extraordinary 
good fortune which all at once attended him, the consummate skili which 
he displayed in his movements and in his various encounters with the 
enemy, to attack whom, or to retreat successfully from, was equally an ad- 
vantage, produced the results which usually attend success. ‘The whole 
country was roused to enthusiasm; crowds flocked to his standard ; and, in 
the first months of 1812, Mina, who, in commencing his career, counted 
not more than fifty followers, found himself at the head of a force amount- 
ing to more than 6000 men, with the rank of brigadier in the army of 


Spain, and with a name which spread dismay wherever a French garrison 
was stationed. 
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The occasion of the visit to Vittoria, to which we have alluded in this 
notice, was one of the most important that had as yet occupied his attention. 
He was at Los Arcos, in Lower Navarre, with a portion of his force, on the 
6th of April, when he received intelligence from one of his numerous spies 
in the province of Alava that the grand convoy despatched from Madrid 
by King Joseph had just arrived, and was to leave Vittoria for the frontier 
on the morning of the 9th; and urging him to lose no time in setting out 
for the latter place, in order to be informed of certain details which could 
not be communicated otherwise than by a personal interview with one of 
his agents. Mina instantly quitted Los Arcos, and without loss of time 
reached Maestu, a village on the confines of Alava and Navarre, where he 
procured, by the assistance of the regidor, a pass to Vittoria, signed by the 
alcalde, and bearing the designation of a person travelling through the 
provinces on commercial affairs. On arriving at the gates of the city, where 
strong outposts were placed, he was subjected to a severe scrutiny on the 
part of the military authorities. Mina, however, baffled their penetration; 
and possessing a presence of mind which no circumstances, however untoward 
or however unexpected, could disturb, he replied to their inquiries in a 
manner that removed all suspicion ; and his pass being found correct, he was 
allowed to proceed on his way. In an apparently careless manner he bent 
his steps towards the Calle Zapateria, in the ancient quarter of the town, 
where his mother’s sister lived, who, having been forewarned of his in- 
tended visit by the person who had conveyed to him the information 
respecting the convoy, adopted the necessary precautions to ensure his 
safety, and to prepare for his arrival. After having concluded a hasty 
repast, and snatched a moment of repose, of which he was much in need, 
he was joined by one of his principal agents; and the two friends passed 
the remainder of the night in planning the ambuscade against the rich 
convoy which was to set out from Vittoria on the morning of the 9th. 

The high road from Bayonne to Madrid passes through Irun, Hernani, 
Tolosa, Mondragon, and Salinas, in Guipuzcoa, and from thence through 
Vittoria in Alava. That portion between Salinas and Vittoria is carried 
across one of the highest points of the eastern Pyrenees, from which the 
descent into the interior of Alava is rapid and precipitous. Lofty crags 
shooting cold and bare into the sky — gorges and ravines so deep as to mock 
the gaze, and into whose profound darkness the beam of noonday can 
scarcely penetrate — wild and rugged brushwood, and forests of stunted oak 
flung at random here and there to cover the nakedness of some sudden 
declivity — the entire absence of cultivation of every kind — all impress the 
beholder with a feeling of the most complete desolation. Let the reader 
imagine to himself the Bay of Biscay lashed into fury by all the warring 
tempests of heaven, and figure to himself those billows transformed in the 
moment of their wildest rage into motionless matter; and he may then, 
and then only, have some idea of the country through which with unheard- 
of toil.a painful and difficult ascent has been formed from Salinas to within 
two leagues of Vittoria. ‘The points of communication established by the 
French between that city and the frontier must have been necessarily in- 
terrupted in such acountry. Salinas, which is situated on the frontier, 
between Guipuzcoa and Alava, was occupied; but from that post to the 
very outlets of the ggrge of Arlaban, where the crags begin rapidly to 
disappear, the difficulties of the ground, the impossibility of finding a spot 
whereon to fix a habitation, and the total want of every resource, rendered 
impracticable the continuation of those communications at short and regular 
intervals which were so necessary in such a territory. ‘The entire space, 
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then, between Salinas and Arlaban was deprived of artificial defences ; and 
at the latter point only one solitary fort was built, situated on the summit 
of one of the retreating crags, occupied by a small party, and furnished 
with four guns, as well for the purpose of giving the garrison of Salinas 
and the posts in the rear towards Vittoria notice of any y hostile attempt, as 
to sweep the gorge of Arlaban, into which they were pointed. 

On the evening of the 8th of April a column, amounting to about 4000 
men, was seen ascending the eastern acclivity of the heights of Arlaban. 
The nature of the ground, though impracticable to other troops, presented 
little or no difficulty to the men who were at that moment traversing those 
rocks; yet the absence of any path, except that traced by the goatherd 
or the hunter, compelled them oftentimes to move in single file; so that as 
the head of the column disappeared amongst the brushwood, or dived into 
the depth of the ravine, whilst the rear was still visible, and again made its 
appearance at some other point, it resembled, in the twilight, some huge 
serpent dragging his enormous coils amongst the crags which impeded his 
way. ‘The soldiers of the guerilla moved along in breathless silence, guided 
by a chief who, though there were no marks set up to direct him on his path, 
was acquainted with every rock and every shrub,—whom neither the depth 
of the gorge, the roar of the cataract, nor the dark intricacies of the forest, 
could frighten or lead astray. ‘They arrived about ten o’clock in a deep and 
lonely valley, at the distance of about half a league from the fortified post of 
Arlaban. It was in this spot that they were destined to snatch a few hours 
of necessary repose. ‘They had left Los Arcos on the evening of the 7th, and 
in little more than twenty-four hours had performed a march of more ‘than 
twenty-two Spanish leagues, or eighty miles. ‘The word was passed from 
rank to rank to lie down and in a few minutes the entire column, with the 
exception of the sentinels, was buried in profound sleep,—each man, how- 
ever, grasping his carbine. 

The season was rather chilly, but the night was beautiful and cloudless. 
The light of the full moon was not dimmed even for an instant by the 
slightest vapour, and the few and distant stars trembled with a tender and 
modest radiance. ‘The sleep which pressed heavily on the thousands who 
lay hushed and shrouded in the shadow of the impending crags produced 
no effect on Mina. His fierce and restless spirit bore him up “against the 
necessities of our nature ; and he wandered forth about two hours before day- 
break, and climbed the rocks which overhung' his wild camp, in order to 
examine still better the savage country around. He reached the summit of 
a precipice which commanded the fortified post of Arlaban. Nota breath 
of air was stirring abroad, and he could distinctly hear the clash of arms as 
the enemy’s sentinels were relieved beneath him. It was a wild and magni- 
ficent scene, — those eternal crags, and mysterious depths, and mountains 
extended far away in the horizon. He leaned against a rock, and gazed 
upon the distant heavens; when the moon, becoming paler and paler, was 
waning away before the advance of the morning, whose first approach was to 
dim her own frail brilliancy. The stars went out one by one; and the 
milky way became blended in the deep azure of the sky, but seemed to be 
reproduced on earth in the waters of the blue and winding Zadorra. He 
remained in that spot, agitated by thoughts of fierce and impatient ambition ; 

until a roseate light of the most delicate radiance, flowing as if froma hidden 
fountain beneath the horizon over the distant moutitaine of Salinas, 
announced to him that the morning was about to break, and that the hour 
for action was fast approaching. He started up, bent his steps towards the 
ravine, and in a short time found himself amongst his faithful followers. 
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The plans of attack had already been formed; and the chiefs who com- 
manded the different divisions had only to lead their men quietly and 
secretly to their respective positions. ‘The preparations which had been 
made for the annihilation of the unsuspecting enemy were most perfect. 
Five hundred Navarrese were stationed in two ruined buildings near the 
entrance of the defiles, and at less than half a league. distant from the post of 
Arlaban, with the object of cutting off the retreat to Vittoria when the enemy 
had once penetrated into the gorge. Eight hundred men moved in a con- 
trary direction, for the purpose of making, at an appointed hour, an attack 
on the garrison at Salinas, in order to divert their attention, to prevent them 
from hearing the musketry on the side of Arlaban, and to hinder them from 
making a sortie to assist their comrades. In the intermediate space between 
the two points which we have already described, and which was destined to 
be the scene of that day’s carnage, was placed every impediment which could 
deprive their intended victims of the means of defence. ‘Trees, cut at their 
trunks in such a manner as to be made to fall by the slightest effort, were to 
present an insurmountable barrier to the heavily laden waggons and other 
carriages of the convoy; and huge masses of rock, so placed as to be pushed 
headlong into the depth beneath, were destined to crush to atoms all that lay 
within their course. ‘Two thousand men were stationed, half on one side 
and half on the other of the ravine, concealed behind the crags, for the pur- 
pose of pouring simultaneously their volleys on the heads of their wretched 
and nearly defenceless victims. ‘The rest of the force were stationed, as in- 
dependent skirmishers, in those spots where they were most likely to increase 
the confusion and dismay of the enemy. Mina himself was to give the sig- 
nal for the commencement of the work of massacre. . 

With the patience of the tiger crouching in the jungle and waiting for 
the moment to spring on his prey, did the guerilleros remain concealed in 
their place of ambush until the sun was high in the heavens. Not a move- 
ment was made, not a word was spoken; and the morning air alone, as it 
swept along, agitated into a movement of tremulous life the wild moss or the 
young leaves of the oak, or moaned in the hollow of the rock, or crisped 
the blue and laughing Zadorra as it rushed past to fall into the embraces of 
the distant Ebro. The moment, however, was hastening on when the 
echoes of these mountains,.and gorges, and deserts, were to be borne in 
thunder. It now wanted but one hour to mid-day, when the eagle eye of 
Mina discovered at a distance the flashing of bayonets in the morning sun. 
He gazed; and they approached still nearer. It was a gallant sight; and 
his heart bounded as if it would burst his bosom. Four hundred of: the 
young guard, the finest men of the French army, formed the advance, and 
marched along with the gallant bearing and reckless gaiety of French sol- 
diers when about to encounter danger. ‘These were followed, at the dis- 
tance of about 300 paces, by one of. Napoleon’s favourite Polish battalions ; 
and then came 400 unarmed Spanish soldiers, who had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy some time previously. Several detached parties of individuals, 
who were either attached to the army in a civil capacity, or who had taken 
advantage of an escort amounting to 1800 men accompanying the convoy 
to return to France; a vast number of vehicles of all kinds conveying the 
sick and wounded; waggons laden with rations for 18,000 men, destined 
for Santofia in the Asturias; several private carriages belonging to persons 
connected with the court of King Joseph, — were then beheld painfully and 
slowly ascending the heights of Arlaban; and this long and straggling train 
was at length closed by another battalion of 500 men, which was again fol- 
lowed at a short distance by the rear-guard, 
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They halted at the entrance of the defile, as well for the purpose of 
breathing the horses as to take a careful survey of the formidable ground 
on which they were about to enter. After a short delay in this spot, the 
officer who commanded the escort, discovering no apparent cause for alarm, 
and learning nothing of the movements of Mina, who was supposed to be at 
that moment in the neighbourhood of Los Arcos, or Viana on the Ebro, 
gave orders that the column should move forward, silently, steadily, and 
cautiously. ‘They advanced deep into the gorge; yet not a sign nor a 
sound betrayed the presence of a hidden foe. Not until they had pene- 
trated into that part where four men could scarcely walk abreast, and where 
they were almost concealed from each other’s sight, was that awful silence 
broken. When the last man of the rear-guard had entered the mouth of 
that abyss, then indeed did the echoes of that mountain solitude leap into 
life. But one short shrill whistle was heard, when a discharge from more than 
3000 muskets shook the hills as if with an earthquake, and suddenly flung 
over the sky the darkness of midnight. Again — and again —and again; 
from every fissure of the rock, from every crevice, death was vomited 
amongst the bewildered French, who knew not, and saw not, the enemy 
that destroyed them. ‘The veterans of the army of Italy were astounded ; 
and the hearts of those who had braved death in a thousand shapes now 
failed them for a space. ‘They were armed, — but what could arms do 
against naked rocks? ‘Three hundred men lay dead after the first dis- 
charge; and nearly double that number, mortally wounded, were writhing 
in anguish, like crushed serpents, beneath the masses of granite, which, 
hurled from their frail resting-place, came crushing and thundering into that 
valley of death. Waggons, and carriages of all descriptions, were shivered 
to atoms, or upset and entangled amongst the rocks and brushwood. The 
thunder of the musketry — the screams of the women as they beheld their 
children slaughtered in their arms — the low moanings of feeble old age — 
the frantic cries of equally helpless youth — the groaning of the wounded, 
the sick, and the dying — the shouts of impotent rage, and the loud exe- 
crations uttered by the soldiers of Napoleon, who were thus massacred by a 
foe they could not see —the darkness of the gorge itself, relieved only by the 
flashing of the muskets, from which streamed the ceaseless tide of death, — 
all flung over this spot the terrors of hell. ‘The demoniacal character of 
the scene was deepened still more when the guerilleros, seeing that the work 
of carnage was thus effectually begun, leaped forth from their hiding-places 
into the defile, uttering those yells which vengeance throws forth in its hour 
of maddest intoxication. ‘They continued with the cold bayonet that which 
had been so well commenced with the bullet; and, in their blind fury, did 
not even spare the unhappy prisoners — their own countrymen — who, con- 
founded with the enemy in this terrible mélée, called in vain for mercy ! 

About 100 of the imperial guard succeeded in extricating themselves 
from the depth of the defile, and gained the heights of Salinas. A portion 
also of the Polish battalion made the most desperate efforts to fight their 
way back; but this determination cost them dear. Having been imme- 
diately in the rear of the advance, they had to make their way over trees, 
rocks, carriages, waggons, heaps of dead and dying, which blocked up the 
narrow passage ; and were exposed during the whole time to the incessant 
and murderous fire in rear, front, and both flanks, without being able to 
return it. They resolved, at all events, not to die like dogs; and, sustained 
by the terrible courage imparted by despair, opened with their bayonets a 
passage, which at every moment was closed up by masses of the assailants, 
who seemed actually to spring out of the earth. They, however, nearly 
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cleared ‘the gorge, and thought themselves at length safe, when they were 
again charged by the 500 men whom Mina had placed there in reserve to 
cut off the retreat. More than half their number perished here; the re- 
mainder reached the fortified house of Arlaban, the guns of which pre- 
vented the closer approach of the enemy. 

During two hours the work of plunder and of inassacre went on; when, 
no foe being any longer left to fight with, the Navarrese thought of collect- 
ing their booty and attending to their wounded. A more protracted delay, 
too, on that scene of slaughter, would be useless as well as dangerous. 

The news of this attack by Mina, conveyed by telegraphs in signals from 
the fort of Arlaban, reached the head-quarters of the province without loss 
of time. The governor of Vittoria, General ‘Thouvenot, instantly despatched 
to the assistance of the escort all the troops which were at that moment 
available. ‘They advanced to the scene of carnage, burning for revenge. 
They arrived, and beheld a sight which wrung tears from the most hardened 
trooper. Delicate women, infant children, helpless old men, —the sick, the 
wounded, the dying, the dead, — were all lying together in the confusion of 
indiscriminate slaughter. Assistance was too late; and the only result ob- 
tained was the rescuing from amongst the dead carcasses about fifty or sixty 
of their comrades, who were still breathing. 

The grenadiers of Bonaparte grasped their arms convulsively, and 
shouted aloud for vengeance; but the echo of the mountains alone replied. 
They burned to encounter the foe; — but where was he? Ask whither has 
escaped the tempest after having called up the ocean from its lowest depths, 


—seek the hiding-place of the hot blast after having strewed the sands of 


the desert with human bones : — but track not the course of Mina amongst 
his native rocks! 
o in 


The dead were removed from the ground on which tiiey lay festering 
the cold air; the wounded were placed on litters; the whole party moved 
back towards Vittoria. ‘The evening sun shed his beams on the mountains 
of Arlaban, and the pale moon rose again in the calm and cloudless heavens ; 
the night breezes swept over the moss on the hill-side, and moaned through 
the hollow rocks ; and the shadows of the evening closed in upon the crags 


and defiles, still “and silent, as if human blood had never flowed in that 
lonely spot.* | 


* The career of Mina extends over so considerable a space of time, and his name and deeds 
have been so prominent, not only during the War of Independence, but at subsequent periods— 
that of the Constitutional struggle, which ended in the temporary triumph of the principles of 
absolutism in 1823, the unsuccessful attempt to revolutionise Spain after the expulsion of 
Charles X. from France in 1830, and his nomination to the command of the Christino army in 
1834,— that it becomes difficult to present any thing like a complete sketch of this hero of the 
guerilla in a singlearticle. We are therefore obliged to reserve for our next number the conclu- 


sion of this notice of one of the most remarkable men Spain or any other country has ever 
produced, 
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ORPHEUS. 


‘This poem was written about the year 1827, at that period of a young poet’s career when he 
first acquires faith in his own impulses; and believing, not only that “faith will remove a 
mountain,” but remove it at once, is astonished and chagrined to find nothing but doubts, demurs, Hi 
and denials, where he had expected a ready sympathy. It would be the height of unreasonable i 
exaction and ingratitude towards many friends and strangers, had the same writer now vented the 
complaint contained in the opening lines. They are only left as descriptive of a previous state of 
feeling, which is by no means uncommon, at the outset, to those who attempt things addressed 
to abstract interests. — R. H. H.] 


I. 


Ecuo, lone spirit of the hollow rocks, 

Where, first pursu’d by the rough amorous glee 
And wild wood-song of Pan, thou pinedst away 
With sweet delirium for Narcissus fair ; i 
Thy soul dissolving, even as a breath | 
Of thrilling love, lost in its own delight ; 

Fond Echo, hear my voice! That loveliest boy 
Whose image slept upon thy trembling heart, 
As a pale star on ocean’s heaving wave, 
Colder than water-lily silent gazed 
Over the glassy brook unheeding thee. 
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From gleaming grottoes dim, or winding cave 

In oozy rock, bend thou a listening ear, 

O’er the. crisp branches of its coral porch : 

Thee, Spirit, I invoke! since thou hast known 

The pangs of strong affection unreturn’d — 

Dead hope, or hope turn’d traitor to itself, 

Siding with former fears; full well assured 

To nought, save forest old, or lonely wave, | 
And the dumb forms of Nature’s mountainous thron 
My song thou wilt repeat. Heavy at heart, | 
The sense of wasted toil for human praise 

Comes strong upon me, and the bitter pain 

Of genius given by God, denied of man. 

No more I nourish the intemperate hope 

Of fame, and thus shake off unworthy grief 

As a wan willow from the wrestler’s front — 
Wither, and bloom no more! The gloomy wood 
And sacred caves on the gaunt mountain slope, 
Where words oracular from stony fount 

Rise bubbling, or where naked Oreads sleep, 
Divine in their own pureness, so that e’en 

The red-lipp’d satyrs passing unawares 

Upon them silent gaze, nor offer wrong ; 

And where full oft crouch, sullen and supine, 
Syren, scale-wing’d, or Libyan sybil, grey ; 

By these thy haunts which I have ever loved, 
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Oh, solitary Echo,{love-lorn queen ! 
Hear me, for man out-bars me from his heart ! 


Deep in a wilderness of stately trees, 
Fresh grass, and herbage — distant from man’s haunts, 
His sordid hopes, ferocious lust of war, 

- Or templed wretchedness — a spacious range 
Of mountains high uprose. These skirting woods — 
Peopled alone by terrible wild beasts, 
Free-born, and living in their birthright proud, 
Whose law was power confess’d, not faintly veil’d 
In our self-hooded guise — these sombre woods 
A most impenetrable matted wall 
Of iron trunks, and tendons interwoven 
With serpent coils like those that crush the stag, 
Form’d round the mountains. Sternly to the clouds 
This brood of earthquake and all-clasping heaven, 
Their heads of sun-crown’d heath and golden broom, 
That hung in glowing knots and tresses huge, 
Sublimely rear’d, and, form’d in crescent tier, 
A Titan band they stood! Central within 
This pantheon amphitheatre, which oft 
Olympian faces sunn’d when leaning o’er 
Their storm-breath’d battlements, a plain there lay 
Of soft irregular green made rich with flowers, 
Whose blossoms high as Flora’s bosom rose, 
Which in the morn two kindred blooms appear’d 
While compass’d thus in their voluptuous dew. 
Around this plain extensive fallows spread, 
And sloping vales, clear upland, tufted wood, 
Whose veining paths seem’d intricate as those 
Which lead us through the maze of human life ; 
And yet their wildness was serene delight. ° 
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O’er streams that wander’d devious as a cloud 

Of mellow-flowing azure, bending trunks 

Rude bridges form’d, in wilding flowers bedeck’d 

And ivy manes ; arch’d like a war-horse’ neck 

Who moveless stands at solemn festival. 

At varied distance grey and crumbling rocks, 

The emblematic fragments of gone years 

When banded giants shook the empyreal throne, 

Stood desolate — the pensive thought’s delight 

Shaping the past — like temples where the brood 

Of anarch ruin long hath housed and fed. 

Through the scathed flaws of these, or through dark trunks 
And opening vistas, distantly appear’d 

Streaks of most brilliant green or mellow brown, 7 
Now pale, now deepening to an umber gloom, ; 
And hazy purple wandering into mist, 

Till the far landscape mingled with the sky 

And fallen clouds were heap’d above the scene. 
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Here breathed soul-felt the fresh earth’s joyous love, 
Eternal summer and immortal fruits, 

Only from ripeness dying, self-renew’d. 

Citron and fig, wild orange, green and clear 

As emerald lamp in wood-god’s revelling bower ; 
Almonds, grey lote-tree, and the lofty palm 

Rich garlanded in vines, hil e o’er low rocks 
Profuse they hung, and dragging on the ground 

In purple bunches dull with hoary bloom, 

Or of translucid yellow, ripe and swollen ; 
Arbutus fair; huge apples, crimson and gold, 
Like burnish’d war-helms streak’d and dropp’d with gore, 
Soft clustering olives in their sombre leaves, 

And the rich mulberry, black as Pluto’s wine. 


Here gloom majestic, — silent drooping trees, 
Arbour and dewy plot, or glittering lawn 
Day-starr’d with flowrets, and by night illumed 
With glowworms glimmering through their secret caves, 
And insects bearing lamps beneath their wings, _ 
Or bright with globéd bosoms — held the sway 
In alternating beauty. Here the glare 

Of fervid suns came never, nor the cold 

And icy-breathing Arctos’ hideous kings ! 

Most gorgeous feather’d birds in tree or bower 
Sat rhute, or roam'd on gentle fanning wings, 
While some in lucid pools stood bosom high 

And gaz’d upon their own bright beauty there. 
One voice alone disturb’d the magic calm, 

By magic more intense — one sacred lyre ; 

Nor other sound, save of the spell-bound winds 
Muttering weird secrets through the quivering trees, 
The grottoes silent and the twilight lawns, 

Or far faint trickling of invisible brooks, 

Rose from the rapturous ferment that pervaded 
The Mythic soul and spirit of the place. 


Here in this glowing paradise, supreme 

O’er shady woods, deep vale and upland, reign’d 
Impassion’d Solitude — the silence clear 

Of heaven descended as a moving dream — 
Oracular Thought — and Orpheus divine. 


II. 


"Twas now the hour when Earth shakes off her sleep, 
And dim stars crowd to the blue caves of Night, 
Bearing their censers in her fleeting train. 

The ethereal gold of sunrise upward spread, 

And on the eastern clouds reflected shone 

The beam-like bars of Phoebus’ chariot wheels 
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Irradiant, and a glow of flamy red 

Shot upward from the nostrils of his steeds. 
At length he rose in full majestic glare, 
And with him rose a burst of Orphic song. 


Far o’er the plain the grotto-founts and groves 

Echoed the swelling strain, and o’er the mountains. 
The glorious storm ascended to the gods 

And bore their souls beyond thought-measuring power, 
Excluding all desire, while every breast | 
The awful pauses fill’d with tremblings strange. 


On a broad rock, o’erflow’d by waves of gold, 
Flaky and hroken with rich bossy flowers, 

The minstrel sat: an ancient rock it was, 

The portal of a mine, whose molten ore 

Plutus, all frantic, fill’d with those deep tones, 
Pure and unwrought, pour’d forth — his only tears. 


The god-like Orpheus in his flowing hair, 
Adorned, sat naked on the gorgeous rock. 
His glowing breast heaved as a wave of morn 
Before the echoing music of the deep, 

When Thetis’ son her orient bosom leaves. 
One snowy arm his burnish’d lyre upheld, 
The other sweeps it, as a whirlwind sweeps 
The mountain streams. Clear were those polish’d limbs 
As ivory swelling from the carver’s hand ; 
And his unsandall’d feet on moss and flowers 
Trod light, save when impassion’d by his song. 


He strikes the chords! And now his glorious face, 
Fill’d with the impress of o’erfiowing soul, 

Upward he lifts to list’ning Heaven, and sings, — 

Now grave and slow, now rapid-wing’d and sweet, 

In voice deep thundering oft, or pulsing sharp, 

Drawn forth like quivering swords in passionate hands, — 
The battles of the gods ; their ruling power 

In changeful human things; then dies away 

In melting fall, o’er their wild, wanton loves. 


“ Full art thou, orbéd World, in thy delight, 
And thou, the constellated A‘ther, full ; 

Fresh joy and beauty gathering with thy years, 
Renewing ever in the smile of Jove. 


“ He, the great Father, on his awful throne 

Of unapproachable thunder, gazes down 

Upon the human race, and, pitying, sends 
Daylight, and shadowy eve, and rain, and sleep, 
And the dim joy that knows not its own source. 
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Typhon came down from his high mountain cave 
Among the clouds and stars, tow’rds the green earth, 
Shaking the dew-fog from his hundred beards. 


“ The Gods aghast at that so hideous form, 

Whose countless arms destroying terrors hurl'd, 
Deadly, though strange, and fierce began the war ; ‘ 
Fied into secret groves, or turn’d to air; 
Juno and Dian, shaped them into beasts, 


And Bacchus, roaring, changed to frothy wine. : 
“ Jove smote him with a bolt, and crush’d his form ; 
Beneath a sea-rock, lifted by its woods 1 
Like a slain Triton’s dripping head; then roll’d q 


The green waves round it quiet as before. 


“ To battle-fields of bloody trampled corn, 

To warrior arms, the spear and Vulcan shield, 

To neighing steed with javelin through his breast, 
My lyre I sweep; and now the sounding chords 
Of rolling navies, tossing golden beaks 

Haughty above the surges deep, shall tell ; 

And of dark perils, when the storm-rock’d sea 
Heaves her torn bosom to the baleful moon. 


“ Melt, oh my soul! — the tempest of the waves 
Sweeps far away, while the dull clang of war, 
Pausing and low, recedes upon my brain, 

And dreadful echoes die on Lethe’s shore. 

Wake, wake, my. lyre, the sweetness of thy chords— 
Melt, oh my soul ! in deep voluptuous love. 


“ Father, and God of light, whose orb sublime 
Vaults o’er the clouds behind flame-pastured steeds, 
Like an embodied vision, vast and far ! 

Thee, and thy loves, O Father, williI sing. 


‘“‘ Immortal mother of immortal song, 

Thy viewless shrine my trembling lyre adores, 

Inspirer thou of high heart-mingling verse. 

Next thou, fair child *, who bore the headstrong youth, 
That scorch’d the Ethiopian’s florid brow, 

Black ever since as grapes that gloom and crush 

A temple’s southern dome. The laurel now, 

Once a pale flying maid, let groves and streams 

And shell-curved caverns musical, rehearse. 


“ The daughter of a king walk’d through the woods : 
Thou saw’st her, Father — seeing, loved and gained ; 
But jealous hate glared on her, and full soon 


* Clymene, mother of Phaéton, by Pheebus. 
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The dull earth took her to his swarthy bed. 

Thou pour’d’st ambrosia o’er her tomb, bewailing, 
Till through the melting nectar sweetly sprang 
Sabeean frankincense from her cold corse. 


“ Dim ocean lay with undulating breast 

In yielding twilight, and the uncouth heads 

Of golden-bristling fish strange words pronounced 
Into a sea-nymph’s ear. The perjured maid 
Took mighty Neptune, bearded o’er with surge, 
To her white bosom, and the joyous god, 

High in the zone of night, fresh lamps install’d.* 


“ Evoe! Io Bacchus! king of vines 

And sun-burnt bowers of figs entangling wild, 
Yet not unknown to love: and thou, the god 
Of fierce-eyed battle, taking grim delight 

In walléd orbs of death-reflecting shields, 
Whose clear steel imaged all his hideous ire, 
Or fiery-pointed spears like sun-lit pines ; 
Thou, too, hast bent thy rugged knees to love. 


“ The flowers look wan as watery Hyades, 

When love hath wept upon them: braid, ye nymphs, 
Who float like mist along the sacred groves, 

A garland of white violets for my brow; 

Let future years add laurels. Wrapt in awe 

Of thee, Creator, have I fail’d to sing — 

Dim swans, and fire, and thrilling showers of gold — 
But mindful ever on this human earth 

Of that which links the spirit to its God, 

Thee have I hymn’d in thought, and thee adore.” 


III. 


He ceased— and long a pulseless silence held 
Both Heaven and Earth. ‘The solemn melody 
Instill’d a soul through nature's varied works, 
Inanimate, or breathing sentient life, 

And woke a secondary sense within: —, 

A vision’d floating over homeless seas, 

On beds of clouds ; a wandering midst dim spheres 
Of thrilling music on self-winnowing wings ; ; 
A melting of the limbs in drowning sweets, 
The soul dissolving, and the body gone ; 

Nor roused to life save by a change of sounds, 
Slow and sustaining intonations deep, 

That thro’ the branching veins and tingling hair 
Crept like an awful presence felt within. 


* See the story'of Amphytrite, in the Mythology. 
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The running tides were lock’d in palsied sleep, 
Quivering as tho’ some demons work’d unseen ; 
And cataracts grew stagnant in their foam: 

Like marble, rough with frosted snow, they hung 
Immoveable, yet seeming still to fall. 


Strange earthquake shook the mountains to the base; 
Trees bow’d, and creak’d, and loosen’d the hard earth 


Around their trunks, and waved theirknotty arms ; 
And grey-limb’d oaks in ivy tresses hoar, 

Their tortuous roots upwrithed, and strove to move 
On fangs outspread, like Jovian eagles strong : 
The uncouth effort fails —they prostrate fall, 

Like Magi old, the God of light adoring ! 


Slow thro’ the broken earth grim Vulcan rose, 
Pausing midway, high as his zodiac belt ; 

His deep-set features motionless with awe, 
Seem’d like a visage molten o’er a dome 

Black with unnumber’d years ! — Slowly he sank! 


Nor reach’d those mighty tones the deep alone, 
Making the Cyclops pause with upraised arms, 
While their king rose to earth ; but spread afar 
Filling the fear-fraught pauses of the wind. 
Somnus awoke in a wild dream of sounds, 
Whose echo grew too potent for his rest, 
And to his cave-mouth, hung with poppied wreaths 
Of dusky blue; or grey as leaden eve, 
He'stagger’d giddy and unrefresh’d, like one 
Too soon awaken’d from a toil-sought couch, 
Fresh toiling to renew ; and’oft he sheds 
Tears of unsated sleep. 

The forest beasts 
O'er the high mountain tops the echo heard. 
Low crouch’d the tiger in a silent glare, 
Like madness ’reft of strength; and dumbly sat 
The ravening birds, amid secluded boughs. 
In swarthy dust the lion spread his mane, 
Forgetful of his strength and forest throne. 
The elephant, with dun and smoky hide, 
Leant him against a tree, his small eyes closed. 
The roebuck stood as rigid as a tree, 
When polar frost hath lock’d the limbs in stone. 
Only the serpent mov’d : — he, wildly fired, 
Insensate grew; and on the tufted grass, 
Twining voluminously intervolved, 
A springing rainbow, now a spiral cone, 
Orb within orb, ceased not till his rich train, 
Exhausted in each fibre, strews the wood. 


Now burst the spell ! — and life return’d to earth! 
No longer mute and blind in dreams intense, 
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All saw the minstrel’s form! Shouts rent the sky ! 
Heroes and gods their glittering limbs reclined 
Over Heaven’s clouded battlement, and felt 

Their bosoms swell o’er loves and wars renew’d. 


Silent the god-like Minstrel on his rock 
Reclining lay. The floods were loosen’d now ! 
The cataract sprang downward with a roar, 
Like a vast giant (who long time hath slept 
Upon a frosty mountain) disentranced ! 

The lion rose, and shook a cloud of dust 

From his great mane, indignant at the past ; 
While in the distance, like a woodland dream, 
Fleet shot the stag, tossing his branched front ! 


The burst loud following on the broken charm, 
Adored Scamander heard, and in his turn 
Adoring echoes sent from every wave ; 

Till Orpheus, gazing towards the thronging heavens, 
Beheld where from a distant rack of clouds, 
Awful and moveless, silent and alone, 

Jove look’d upon him with deep sunken orbs ! 
His massive locks in coaly volumes roll’d 

Over his neck and shadowy shoulder broad — 
Nought more was seen. 

| The melancholy Eve, 

In vapoury sandals slow descended now, 

Her motley robe dissolving at each tread ; 

And daylight sadly smiled a last farewell 

O’er the deep lawns and silver-misted brooks. 
The tongue of earth was hush’d, and men prepared 
To wander thro’ the solitude of sleep, 

Leaving unfriendly thoughts and homeless hopes 
On the gone shore of habitable life. 

One sound alone of liquid melody 

Trembled afar, soul-searching ; but none knew 
"Twas the clear melting of the Olympian snows. 


IV. 


Long midst these scenes that changed but to renew 
The perfect measure of their loveliness ; 
Elysian grandeur beautiful and vast ; 
Had Orpheus dwelt. Yet not for ever thus 
Inglorious, bathing in melodious springs 
Of thought and song, had fled his earlier years. 
In perilous valour of the Argonauts, 
By Jason led, who first the bourne of life 
Extended, claiming ocean for a home; 
A daring part he bore, and oft repell’d 
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Orpheus, 


At night, by strong enchantment of his lyre, 

The yawning monsters of the deep, who crouch’d 
Moveless — while slow the Argo plough’d her way 
Like a dun dragon spreading moonlit wings. 


Here, midst these wilds of loveliness retired, 
Stolen from eternity the years had flown, 
Like the sweet blossoms of a rifled flower 
On balmy gales: but longer thus the fates 
Will’d not, too envious of such human bliss; 
And by fresh increase of his earthly joy, 

Of deeper sorrow made the coming woe. 


One silent eve roved Orpheus thro’ the groves, 
His pensive heart with unknown beauty fill’d, 
And softest feelings, nameless and obscure, 

Yet craving sweet abode in other course 

Distinct from their own spring ; as a pent flood 
For its outpouring struggles. Near a bank 
Where sleepy roses silently reclined, 

Like glowing virgins folded in their rest, 

While snowy-crested branching asphodels 
Waved in soft groups like guardian spirits chaste, 
The minstrel paused. Nor long his eyes beheld 
Shades of the coming night expand and deepen, 
Shift, swimmingly advance, and slow retire, 
While trunks obscure like phantom warriors stood; 
Nor long his ears drank deep the melody 

Of murmurous leaves, and mystical sweet sounds 
Of fountains babbling to the charméd moon, 

Slow rising in the east, or tremulous breeze 
Sweeping the golden concords of his lyre, 
Suspended from a myrtle branch afar, 

Ere stronger feelings roused him from the trance. 
A rustling soft among the dim flag-flowers 

Of a near brook he heard, and thro’ a wreath 
Steaming in undulations from the water, 

Of silvery vapour vein’d with hazy blue, 

Silent and slow arose a female form ! 


Breathless he gazed in wonder, for his soul 
Claim’d instant knowledge of that gentle shape ; 
And those sweet looks familiar to his mind, 
Twin-being of his thought and softest sense, 

In hope’s imaginations long had dwelt : 

As a dead man meets her he Joved, in heaven, 
The earthly past being at one thought renew’d. 


A vital heat ran trembling through his veins 
In lifting exultation. As the sap 

Flows thro’ the stalk till mellow sweets ferment 
I’ the ripening fruit, so doth love’s spirit pour 
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Into the youthful heart its liquid joy ; 
But youth, and love, and immortality, 
With equal power, here in one being met. 


“ Pure spirit of the waters! whatsoe’er 
Of human thou inform’st, or if indeed 
Shaped only of pale air, and bodied forth 
To my fond vision, palpable as life, 
Veil not thy lovely presence me beholding — 
Melt not away unspeaking and unknown.” 
Thus Orpheus sigh’d, viewing that long-loved form 
Now first embodied to his rapturous heart ; 
And a sweet voice, the echo of whose tones 
Oft had he felt, thus answer’d from the mist : — 
“Oh son of light! the pale moon wandering 
Thro’ blank inhospitable wastes of air, 
Unnumber’d times her frozen urn hath fill’d 
At Pheebus’ fount since last these eyes beheld 
Thy god-like form; long banish’d from my gaze 
In this bright solitude — forgotten never. 
A Nereid born of Simois’ emerald stream, 
In peace I dwelt among its hushing reeds 
And dim-eyed flow’rs, till from the Idalian mount, 
With hunter’s spear at earliest streak of dawn, 
_ Descending, first I saw thee ; fatal hour! 
Myself unseen. ‘The tears that I have shed, 
Congeal’d to pearls, o’erstrew my sea-green cave ; 
The fruitless sighs that I have breath’d are pass'd 
Into the invisible realm of mortal woes — 
Sad populous world ! ” 

The gentle Nereid ceased, 
And hung her head like drooping snow-drop cold, 
As tho’ deep sorrow had too far beguiled 
Her virgin speech: when thus in eager tone 
Of undulating softness, Orpheus spoke : — 
‘¢ Pause not, pale Nereid, pause not in thy tale— 
My trembling pulse anticipates a joy 
That makes me breathless ; gentlest being, thou 
Canst read the hope within mine eyes — yet cease not — 
On thy sweet words I hang as bees on flowers, 
And all my store of coming life and bliss 
In moveless ecstasy I draw from thee.” 


A soft smile melted thro’ the Nereid’s eyes, 
Continuing thus :—“ Then joyous was the hour 
Thou rov’dst on Simois’ banks, and joyous e’en 
The pains I have endured, since thus embalm’d 

In fond believing of thy love. My grief 

The gods perceived, divining well the cause, 

And bore me dead in slumber through the streams 
Veining beneath the mountains and the woods, 
Till in this glorious wilderness I rose, 
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Orpheus. 


And waking from the watery vision saw 

Thee, most adored. Then take me to thy heart, — 
And cherish, as a dove from drowning saved, 
The trembling soul of fond Eurydice.” 


She paused, and stepping on the mossy bank, 
Faintly dissolved in Orpheus’ folding arms, 
Outspread to meet her; but the words he pour’d 
Into her ear, sinking far deeper, pass’d 

Unheard upon the air, save when the vapour 
With silent mystery enwound them dim, 

From glowing lips these broken accents fell : — 
«Thou who hast fed my being since the light 
Of Phoebus woke me to the span of thought — 
Thou who hast tended me thro’ noon and dawn, 


. In peril, joy, or labyrinthine dream — 


Behold thy many visitations sweet, 

Enjoy’d in transports fancy-fraught for years, 
In one reality are mingled now — 

The sense of love instinct in every vein 
Spreads thro’ my being like a branch of fire!” | 


No more of words pour’d forth that panting voice 
To the ear of Night articulately given ; 

Whose sombre mantle, ’broider’d thick with stars, 
And figured symbols of her empire old, 

Abroad display’d in soft maternal care, 

Calm o’er the earth, her sleeping infant, fell. 


V. 


Vain are the words that love’s emotions frame, 
Or strive to frame ; felt deeply in the heart, 
Tho’ measured not by thought: for who shall tell 
How many sighs the southern breeze respires,. 
What tides of tears the clouds of heaven can pour ; 
How many heaving waves the morn beholds ; 
How many heart-leaps, trances, and wild dreams 
Of palpitating sleep, or noontide thought, 
Nature can bear, and not expire with bliss. 

The hours which Eros beareth on his wing*, 
Time, like a miser overstored with gold, 
Miscounts in haste, confused ; unconscious loss. 
So fled the unnoted sun in golden haste 

Above these lovers’ heads — so fled the stars. 


From languid heat at noon of day, retired 

In shadowy wood-caves, or from evening’s fall 

Of myriad-peopled dews, whose music faint 

Sang like dim spirits midst the tinkling grass, 
Mingling sweet talk and sweeter looks they whiled 
The hours away. Nor less their sum of, bliss, 


* Eros, or Love, as first personified in the Heathen Mythology, coéval with Chaos. 
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When, fann’d by cooling sighs of night, they sat 

Calm on the mossy bank, and from the wrecks 

Of ages past, when gods and giants walk’d 

The glorious earth, now by Promethean man 
Made populous ; drew inspiration strong, 

And faith confirm’d in omnipresent power. 


One odorous morn when breath of air was none, 
Or hush’d in sweetness soon as breathed, they walk’d 
Slow thro’ the drooping intertangled bowers, 

Till at a verdant hollow, opening 

Like a green pool o’ergrown by grass and leaves, 
And bank’d around with clear enamelling flowers, 
Arrived, they paused, and on a mound reclined. 
The waving hair of soft Eurydice, 

Whose gentle brow on Orpheus’ shoulder lay, 
Commingled with his tresses, like a stream 

Of pale acacia thro’ autumnal oaks, 

Clear in the richness of their umber hues. 


Brief space they sat thus tenderly entwined, 

Ere Orpheus felt an aspen tremor seize 

Those gentle limbs he folded, and a hue 

Of deathly white her bosom’s glow usurp’d. 

“ Why tremblest thou — what pain afflicts thee, love ? 
What sudden pain?” — thus Orpheus eager spoke. 
She answer’d not, for soon a stronger throe 

Shook every fibre, and with piteous looks 

And palpitations cold, and clammy dews, 

One listless hand his ardent gaze directs 

Down to her snowy foot, whereon appear'd 

A spot —a drop — blue as a violet’s tear. 


Her voice at length slow murmur’d, faintly broken 
By frequent pause of pain, this doleful tale : — 
‘Oh, Orpheus! dearly loved, long years are fled 
Since the dark fate whose cruel fang hath slept 
Unfelt within me, treacherous and secure, 

First claim’d my being. Wandering o’er the meads 
And meadows, fresh in herbs and lucid rills, 

The Libyan Nomus, desert-hunter wild 

(Thy father’s offspring by the stolen nymph 

Borne over Afric’ sands), my frighten’d steps 
Pursu’d with horrid looks — desires inflamed. 

My breath is failing — e’en as then it fail’d — 
Brief be my tale. By terror wing’d, I fled 

Thro’ field and covert, till within a marsh 

Of oozy roots and osiers, low I crouch’d, 

And the wild hunter foaming pass’d ! — Ah soon 
Unnumber’d pains shot thro’ me, and a wound, 
Received unfelt while flying thus in fear, 

As of some venomous snake, was faintly seen, 
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Orpheus. 


Yet deeply made. At night-fall I was calm, 
And every pang had ceased; only a spot 
Of livid blue remain’d.” 


Pemenennetiex e 


Faintly the words 
Died on her quivering lips, and widely now 


A flush of speckled hue her limbs o’erspread t 
With red and dusky brown, like that which lies ; 
Low in the blossom of the flower de luce. : 
Above her waning beauty Orpheus leant ‘ 
Speechless ; her dying words obscurely heard ; 
Confounded by his sense of coming woe. 
Again her fainting voice, scarce audible, 
Thus closed the tale. - | 

{ 


‘¢ The Fates, the cruel Fates, 
Lulling the poison for its future prey, 
Suspended held the inevitable doom 
Till now — Ah, wherefore in this blissful hour ? 
Yet why reproach ? — had Death my life-blood drain’d 
When first the snake made way for his cold lips, 
Thou had’st not then pour’d forth thy fount of love 
On my warm bosom — nor had I enjoy’d 
The bliss intense of giving bliss to thee. 
Sweet Orpheus ! — Oh, farewell ! — a darkness shrouds 
Ki’en thee from my last gaze — yet can I see thee 
Deep fix’d in memory, fleeting tho’ it be. 
Farewell ! — remember thou the past ! — farewell !” 


A pallid image in his arms she lay, 
Pulseless and cold! The informing spirit of life 
Its frail and perishable covering left | 
To the wasting elements. A mute suspense — 
An awful pause, was felt upon the air, 
As tho’ the deep momentous consummation 
Of Nature’s darkest alchymy was now 
In secret doing. Moveless, Orpheus stood 
Over that lovely shape in silentness, 
Torpid with agony. 

From morn to noon, 
From noon to night-fall, motionless, and blind 
With gazing on that corse until his eyes r 
No object view’d; his soul far-wandering wild ; 
He stood a statue there. She slowly changed, 
And now grew wan as water daffodils, 
Or like Endymion sleeping in the vale 
From youth to age, with stiff and naked limbs 
In silent moonlight bathed. A censciousness 
Of misery’s voice, aching in Orpheus’ brain, 
O’er the dark tumult reign’d. No more he knew. 
Thrice roll’d his father’s flaming chariot through 
The vaulted clouds ; and thrice portentous Night, 
Dark awful mother of the trembling stars, 
Came — frown’d — and pass’. The inward tumult then 
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Like a retiring storm clear’d off, and strong 
He rose to combat with the scepter’d Death. 


A last long gaze on that once beauteous form ; 
Now only to be view'd by memory’s eye, 

And sweet affections shaping all to love ; 

Sadly he bent ; then fix’d in wild resolve 

To seek her thro’ the unfathomable grave, 

And from its: ghastly empire to redeem ; 
Heart-rent he turn’d, and slowly sought the rocks 
Of dread Arnos, where unearthly crags 

Shoot up like pinnacles of solid night, 

And caverns of Lethean darkness yawn. 





THE DEATH OF ADAM: 
A Dream. 
BY .THOMAS POWELL. 
I. 


Tue earth held but one grave, though destined to become the tomb of all 
its dwellers; and even the idea of death dwelt only in the memory of the 
first parents — they who still mourned in silence over the murdered Abel 
and the banished Cain, their first-born sons, the memorials of Paradise. 

The widowed Thirza had long forgotten, in the embraces of Seth, and 
in the caresses of her children, the anguish of her first bereavement, and 
the earliest orphans of earth had been nurtured beneath the kindness of a 
second father, and the pitying love of their brethren, to whom the voice of 
the first blood crying from the earth came with the faint tone of sad and 
half-recited tradition, a subject like a night-dream, broken by strong flashes 
of emotion, and then carefully forgotten, although ever present, yet half- 
veiled; an event not to be passed by — endured, though dreadful. The 
who could have best described the scene spoke not; and the unhallowed 
spot, still crimson with righteous blood, was passed by with mysterious awe. 
The ‘Tomb of the Shepherd was yet visited, but it was shaded with beautiful 
and living trees, and covered with the brightest flowers, which seemed to 
grow more freshly there than elsewhere; and the offspring of Adam called 
this smiling enclosure Death; but what Death was they knew not; it 
seemed to them a mystery —a beautiful darkness; the sacrifices had; in- 
deed been laid on the altar, and consumed, and the youngest of Adam’s 
offspring would now and then bring to their parents and elders the lifeless 
forms of birds and small animals, and they told them that the animals 
would never wake again; and at times the inspired Seth would tell them 
that it would one day be so with them: but the admonition reached not 
the hearts of the children of Adam, who believed themselves to be immortal, 
Not so their venerable progenitor, who now felt the sentence moving in his 
veins that had long preyed upon his heart; but he felt the sorrow less for 
himself than for those whom his transgression had doomed to death, and to 
the sin that mocked it. 

Silvery white were his hairs and feeble his limbs, yet still was he the 
goodliest amongst men: age had bowed down his thoughtful head, yet did 
not the stature of his loftiest child in its prime rise to the measure of his 
majestic form. His eyes were dimmed with tears and age, yet the freshest 
and brightest glance of vouth drooped reverently abashed before the eyes 
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that had rested on the Eternal. He truly had fallen, but he fell from the 
ideal, and those born in sin were far from his matchless grace and beauty. 
And it was even so with Eve: her form, which had brought praise from 
angelic lips, was sobered and not impaired by time; and if years had taken 
a charm they had left a grace, which seemed the very sanctity of beauty ; 
and at times her smile had all the brightness of Eden, and her children 
would cry out and say, “Oh! smile again, dear mother!” And then she 
would gather her children around her, ‘and tell them how she lost Eden, and 
she would then weep aloud, and be very sorrowful, and mourn over her 
error: but even this had its consolation, for her diilidven would fall on 
her neck and kiss her, and tell her they loved her the more for her tears ; 
and she would not have wept had she not have lost Eden—and this was very 
precious to the heart of Eve. 

She felt, also, that she must soon leave them ; but death was not terrible 
to her: the Almighty had given the greater comfort to the greater weak- 
ness, and though Heaven was but mysteriously shadowed forth to her under- 
standing, yet she felt her child Abel was there before her, and her heart 
believed that she would find him in that paradise which a gentler death 
would re-open to her. ‘There she believed an everlasting sunshine would 
reign; and that, as one by one her children passed away from the toil of 
ear ‘th, they would be restored to her again to enjoy the rest and felicity of 
Eden, the possessors of a nature incapable of sin, purified from all in- 
firmities and passions, and at stated periods the gazers on the Eternal, 
and living under the brightness of his #love. This was her faith; and 
with such a faith, what was death but a releasing angel? But with Adam 
it was otherwise; for although the consolations of heaven were not with- 
drawn, yet he ielt more the prophecy of sorrow — his heart was more 
with the living ones; and though he too at times mused himself to tears, 
as he thought on that moment of re-wnion in paradise, when Abel and he 
would fall on each other’s necks, and weep in the overflowing fullness of 
their joy, yet his heart travelled onwards to the future generations ; and 
he felt the death of each of the human race fall upon him, in his living 
moments, when he was least able to bear the weight; and the measureless 
conviction that he “brought death into the world, and all our woe with 
loss of Eden” would press him down to the very gates of darkness, so that 
he would moan in a low voice, as one that could not be comforted; and 
once in a dream he saw a vast multitude of his sons arrayed against an- 
other multitude, and there was a great music going on; and of a sudden 
they rushed at each other, and slew one another, even as Cain did Abel, 
but with twice the guilt, for they each tried to kill the other, and {that 
was dreadful beyond utterance; and he awoke, pale and crying bitterly, 
‘Woe is me!” and he dared not tell Eve his dream; and he therefore 
had it before him as a great fear, which poisoned all his hopes! Still more 
was his sorrow heightened as he thought upon Eve, the bride of Paradise, 
led to share his heart | by the hands of angels, and breathing the blessing of 
the Eternal. ‘fo leave her alone on the earth was a pang beyond pain; 
for when he was gone who was there to talk to her of Paradise, and to kiss 
her when she we pt over the loss of Abel, and when she prayed to the Eternal 
to shield the banished wanderer and his little son Sirus, who went with 
him, and would not leave his father? All this was very dreadful to him 
who had conversed with angels, and had hid himself in the garden. 


II. 


The burning sun was at its noon, when Adam reclined his languid head 
upon the lap of Mada, the gentlest and most beautiful of his grandchildren, 
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and he felt that his end was near: as the sun went down, his weakness was so 
great that he wept, and Eve, who knelt at his side, wept likewise. And 
Adam said, “ Come nearer to me, my Eve;” and she said, ‘ I am close to 
thee, O thou beloved one!” and he said, “ Alas! there is then a film shad- 
ing mine eyes, and this is, doubtless, the veil of death now spreading over 
me;” and Eve bent her face over Adam’s, and he saw her, and said, * Thou 
art as fair as when I first saw thee by the fountain in IXden;” and he said to 
Mada, “ Raise my head from thy lap, Mada, and lay it on the knees of the 
first mother.’ And she did so; and he then said, ** Go forth, Mada, and 
gather around me my children;” and Mada rose, and bowed down another 
branch full of leaf and flower, to thicken the shadow and dim the sunlight 
which came full upon the face of the dying — she then went to summon the 
children of Adam. And Adam said unto Eve, “ Kiss me, my love!” and 
Eve bent over, and her hair fell upon his breast ; and among the silvery was 
a long lock of auburn, fresh as though tinted with the sun of Paradise; and 
Eve kissed Adam; and he said with a stronger voice, “Ofa truth, my wife, thy 
kisses have been very sweet to me; but never till this hour felt I one like 
this: it has the freshness of immortality in it—it gives me back the first kiss 
of Paradise,” and Eve bent over Adam and wept. Then Adam said, “ ‘Thy 
Maker will give thee strength and comfort.” And she said, “ O this separa- 
tion is worse than the loss-of Eden, for we left that blissful garden together. 
Why, alas! do we not re-enter it together? Earth was blest, for thou wast 
with me, and Paradise would be drear without thee! Oh! what then will 
earth be?” And she said, “I weep for thee, too, Adam, for how can 
Paradise exist to thee where I am not?” and they wept together. ‘Then 
Mada came’ and said, “They are coming,” and they slowly and silently 
grouped themselves at the side and feet of Adam. And the sun was just 
resting on the hill which looked over Eden, and Adam said, ‘ My child- 
ren, | am passing away; the shadow of death even now is resting“on me, 
and even so will it be with thee, O my children! When the sun drops from 
‘the hill, I shall depart. Lay my limbs in the Tomb of the Shepherd ;” and 
he then said, “I bless ye all, O my children!” And after a pause, Adam 
said, as though he wished to bless one he dared not name, “ I bless all the 
living, and his lids gently slid over the eyes of Adam. And there was a 
great silence: the only sound was the falling of tears on the leaves, as some 
one of the children of Adam turned away to hide the tear-gush which fell 
on the bower leaves in which the dying patriarch laid. But a rushing noise 
was heard as of one passing through hastily the foliage of the outer arbour ; 
and a stranger, care-worn, pale, and dismayed, hurried in and fell on his 
knees before the expiring father of all mortals, and said, with a voice full of 
the deepest anguish, “ Forgive mé, I beseech thee, O my father ! and bless 
me, ere you die, for I have suffered a hundredfold!” and the eyes of Adam 
opened for an instant, and rested on the form of the stranger, and a bright 
gleam shone in them as though he recognised the speaker, and he said, “ I 
forgive thee, O my son!” — and a voice soft as a silver star in heaven was 
heard, and it said, “I forgive thee likewise, O my brother!” and a fear fell on 
all, for they knew that it was the voice of Abel—and the eye of Adam 
moved behind the socket, and he said, “ O Lord! now let thy servant de- 
part in peace!” and he sighed gently, and then they all wept aloud, for 
they saw that he was dead ; and the head’of the stranger dropped on the breast 
of the departed, and the hair fell aside, and there was a mark on the fore- 
head, and they saw it was Cain; anda deep sigh came from Eve, and her 


head fell on the breast of Adam, and a sweet music came from above like 
to the quiring of seraphic harps. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF DARTMOOR. 


No. 3. Hotne Cuase.—Tue Faratist. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ITALY,” ETC. 


Our eyes had now become 
Familiar with the desolate heath and rocks, 
While our minds took their grave and saddened tone, 
Their impresses of strength and of resistance 
Attainable by man ; of wrecks gone by ; 
The manifold symbols of an inner power ; 
Of time indefinite and mystery ; 
Resigned that we knew nothing of the past, 
Passively looking on the inscrutable ; — 
When, lo! as in a dream, when bright forms rise 
Amidst the vague obscure, or theatre, 
When the instantaneous scene from dungeon’s gloom 
Shifts to the banquet’s light, — so, to our eyes 


‘ Nature abruptly changed the varied view. 


We turned the shoulder of a rocky ridge, 

And looked into the heart of the green hills, 
Laid open: a deep gorge betweensthem wound, 
Drawing the eye to hidden scenes beyond. 

No craggy ribs of earth were visible 

On either side ; no spear-like peaks shot forth ; 
But from the gorge’s lowest depths, far on 
Ascending midway upward, pluming woods 

In leafiest magnificence arose — 

Patrician ranks of poplar, pine, and oak ; — 

A solemn senate, o’er whose nodding heads 
Autumn’s first hand had set the tints of age — 
The golden tinge, the harmony of hues, 
Beauteous as fading, which in coldest tones 
The limner’s hand embodies — which the bard, 
The heir of universal sympathies, 

Gives back in words, to inspire in other hearts 
The idolatrous feeling of the beautiful, 
Pervading, half created by his own. 


Nor silent was the scene ; for, though along 
That far-extending gorge no west wind stole, 

To move one leaflet from its topmost bough ; 
Though through that wooded theatre all was still, 
In listening mute; yet deep was heard below 
Orchestral voices of the stream — the Dart, 
That told its pilgrimage to its far shrine, 

From its heights hastily travelling to the sea : 
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So still the air, each note was audible, 

Making the silence felt in its lone sound. 

I watched the scene with a delighted eye, 

' Whose appetite did grow on what it fed : 

: A feeling not unmixed with national pride 
Was mine ; for I, in youth, had travelled far, 
The spirit of my thought companion sole ; 
And memory told me with her inward voice, 
She could revive no fairer scene than this, 
From all her past. 


The vicar guessed my thoughts : — 
«¢ We travel far, yet where find we a land 
So beautiful as England ? — where the sun 
Invigorates, yet scathes not the seared ground, 
Baring it of its natural robes of green ; — 
Where winter leaves not its enduring snows ; — 
Where spring, though coy, yet lingers to the last ;— 
Where autumn’s glory hath no parallel ; — 
Where the rich noble rears his stately seat, 
Yet careful sheds upon the poor around 
His planetary influence of good ; — 
Where the secluded village, ’midst woodlands 
Emerging, makes the passing traveller yearn 
To end his days there ; — where the hamlets grey, 
Buried in depths of trees, reveal their spires, 
Pointing their heavenward tendencies ; — where even | 
The lowliest cot by patch of garden bound, 
Upon its time-worn venerable face, 
Bears stamp of honourable poverty ! ” 


I heard, well pleased, and answer needed none « 
We passed the gate, that, opening on the woods, 
Descended gradually from the heights, 

Into the sylvan solitary scene. 

The sun scarce glinted through the foliage ; 
Nought look’d in on us, save the all-seeing sky; 
Yet was no sameness here: the granite crag 
Rose, ’midst the depths, in splinter’d pinnacles, 
Ivy-wreath’d, grey, like tower of feudal days: 
Deep fissures hollowed in the yawning hill, 
‘Spake of the inscrutable past ; eras of wreck, 
Of deluges, or fires ; or the scathed pine, 
Upshooting suddenly its spectral boughs, 

Spoke to the heart of death, or slow decline ; 
Vain warning to the green youth shooting round it, 
Conscious but of their own abounding life ! 








As downward to the lowest paths we plunged, 
The war of waters deepen’d, till we stood 

‘Midst granite fragments hurled from extreme heights, 
Crowding the strand, through which the arrowy Dart, 
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By its own wild remorse, rushed hastily by, 


i if Like a perturbéd spirit, goaded on 
| Gleaming a light as flashed from maniac eyes, 


4 ial Shot beneath matted brows : — on, on it swept, 
i Forcing its course, or crushing, or evading ; 





i | 
; : Driven by self impulses and nature’s laws. 


Here paused the FaTra.ist, who still had been 

Hi |? Our guide through the dim paths, and pointed where 
In the short distance rose a low grey cot, | 

Of granite hewn, and fashion’d like a tower 

That lack’d not narrow casements. It seemed built 
To assimilate with the scene, for, reared amidst 
The granite rocks, it look’d of them a part ; — 

The very altar formed of Solitude ; — 

Or, as while basking in the sun, it rose 

Like some huge mass of torpid life inert, 

Which, as the blue smoke mounted from its roof, 
Seemed like its palpable breath slow oozing forth, 
Heavily rising on the pulseless air ! 








He turned to us, as one who set himself 
A self-imposéd duty to fulfil ; — 
A’ task from which, even now, he would have shrunk, 
Had self-respect allowed. His features were 
Cast as from iron, and his lips compressed, 
Rigid, and pale ; on his contracted brow 
The inquiring spirit of the restless mind 
Seemed ever wakeful, while the thoughtful eyes 
Reposing seemed on truths which it had found : 
No human sensibilities were seen 
In their grey depths — a cold serenity 
Manifest there a passionless repose : 
Each lineament was rock-like, as impressive, © 
As fixed, and quiet ; — grave, but not repellant. 
Oppression would have sought him ’midst the crowd, 
Reading the impress of inflexible right 
Stamped on his brow ; unsympathising justice 
Done from the rule of duty’s discipline ; 
iN} The fixedness of regard in his calm look, 
ia 3 And earnestness of manner, proved his will, 
Where hollower sounding courtesies had failed. 
He turned to us, and with a sadden’d tone, 
i | Yet welcoming, he spoke : — “ Here let ug rest ; 
There is my anchorage, the haven found, 
| Where prove your welcome; then, beside this stream, 
| Which images so well my course of youth, — 
H Therefore my chosen seat, — we will adjourn, 
Ht be And you shall hear the history of my life.” 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. 


THE question to which in this article we beg leave to draw the attention of 
our readers has been for the last year and a half, though thought of by few out 
of Scotland, the all-absorbing topic throughout that country. All political 
questions have, before the “ non-intrusion question,” sunk into insignifi- 
cance. ‘The agitation has not been confined to one class, but has been 
joined in by all classes. Among “high and low, rich and poor,” it has 
excited the deepest interest ; and, without doubt, it must soon excite great 
interest in England. Indeed it has been for some time past much discussed 
in the columns of some of our most widely-circulated newspapers and peri- 
odicals; and we therefore think we owe no apology to our readers for draw- 
ing their attention to it, and giving an exposition of our own views on a 
subject on which all who take a part in politics must very soon form an 
opinion. 

Many of our readers are no doubt aware that in Scotland the church is 
divided into two parties — the “ Evangelical” and the “ Moderate.”  Al- 
most all the working clergy belong to the “ Evangelical ” party, and almost 
all the idlers among the clergy beivng to the “ Moderate” party. Far be 
it from us to assert that all among the “ Evangelicals” are working men 
and good men, and it is as far from our intention to assert that all among 
the “ Moderates” are idle; but, generally speaking, the working clergy are 
** Evangelicals,” and the idle clergy “ Moderates.” ‘The Evangelical party 
have for their great leader one who can indeed be called great, and whose 
name and characterare known throughout the civilised world— Dr. Chalmers; 
and his staff numbers among its members men whom we feel ourselves 
perfectly justified in styling the most learned, the most pious, the most 
laborious, and the most popular of Scotland’s ministers. ‘The Moderate 
party, on the other hand, are led by Dr. Cook, professor of moral philosophy 
in the university of St. Andrew’ s (perhaps some few of our readers may have 
heard of him) ; and his staff consists of men equally, nay more unknown to 
fame, than their great leader. ‘The Kv angelical party consists of the great 
majority of the ministers, elders, and people of the Church of Scotland, and 
those not all holding the same political views; for there are among them 
Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals. ‘The Moderate party consists of a small 
minority of the ministers,‘elders, and people of the church, among whom the 
great majority are Tories; but their views are favoured by the great ma- 
jority of the Tory landed gentry, by the great majority of the voluntari les, 
and by the Chartists. All party feeling is s merged i in this question of ques- 
tions. ‘The press has teemed with pamphlets without number, by far the 
greater part of them being favourable to the views of the Evangelicals; ; and 
fresh newspapers have been started for the express purpose of advocating 
the cause of the church, without taking any part in party politics, and which, 
in avery short time, have secured a circulation equal, if not superior, to the 
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most widely-circulated journals in their respective localities. Such being 
the interest evinced in this question in Scotland (and, as a still further 
proof of it, we beg to observe, that, in 1833, when an agitation on a large 
scale was commenced under the auspices of Sir George Sinclair and Mr. 
Colquhoun for the repeal of patronage, the signatures to the petitions to 
parliament scarcely numbered 80,000, the signatures to the non-intrusion 
petitions last year numbered above 260,000, and this year the signatures to 
the anti-patronage petitions will probably amount to many more; for, in 
Edinburgh, the signatures to the last year’s petition were about 13,000, 
and to the anti-patronage petition this season the signatures are more than 
25,000 — as many as were adhibited to the great petition in favour of the 
Reform Bill), we should have failed in our duty had we longer delayed 
laying a state of the case before our readers. Before, however, proceeding 
to do so we feel it necessary, for the information of those of our readers who 
are unacquainted with the peculiarities of our northern establishment, to 
give a brief account of 


THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 


The Reformation in England was supported by the king and a great 
majority of the nobles, and flourished accordingly, and met with few obstacles. 
Far otherwise was it in Scotland: there, for a long series of years, the sove- 
reign and many of the nobles were its bitter and powerful opponents, and 
it had to fight its way, and it did fight its way despite of their opposition ; 
and even after they found that their opposition was fruitless, and when they 
did join in the work of reformation, it was not a reformation of the doctrine 
they wanted, but a distribution among themselves of the property of the 
Roman Church. ‘They succeeded. The temporalties they did get; and 
many a long year passed away ere even a remnant was rescued from 
their ruthless hands for the benefit of the reformed clergy. In a par- 
liament held 1560 a demand was made by the reformers to have popery 
abolished, the Reformation established by the authority of Parliament, and 
a portion of the revenues of the Popish Church given over for the providing 
of religious education for the poor. Popery was abolished, and a demand 
was made upon the reformers for a-statement of their faith; the result of 
that demand was the production of the first “ Confession of Faith of the Kirk 
of Scotland.” That confession was ratified by Parliament; but this, in their 
opinion, was quite enough: the demand for a portion of the temporalties 
was not discussed; Parliament was dissolved, and the demand was not 
heeded. In the same year was held the first General Assembly of the Kirk 
of Scotland, and the First Book of Discipline, or ecclesiastical polity, was 
framed. In the First Book of Discipline there was a difference among minis- 
ters, some being superintendants, and some ordinary ministers : the super- 
intendant had, however, very little more power than the ordinary minister ; 
he had to preach three times a week at the least, and his conduct could be 
reviewed by the clergy of the province. The reformers did not think that 
this office was of Divine origin, or that it was necessary in all cases. ‘Their 
reason for instituting it was that preachers were very rare; and, therefore, 
superintendants were required to go through the country “ planting kirks,” 
and administering the ordinances of religion, where there were no resident 
ministers. The First Book of Discipline was never ratified by Parliament, 
the great objection entertained against it being, that it required the whole 
of the revenues of the Popish Church to be applied to pious purposes ; but, 
nevertheless, the church acted agreeably to its dictates. Here it may be 
proper to mention shortly the enlarged views of Knox and his coadjutors. 
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For every thousand inhabitants a minister was required ; in every parish a 
school was to be endowed; in every large town a college was to be founded 
~—thus providing alike a religious and a general education for all classes. 
How unlike the system which had preceded it! Popery required darkness 
—— Protestantism light. Popery suffered the poor to remain unenlightened 
and uneducated — the great aim of the Protestants was to spread religion 
and education among all classes. What a different tale could Scotland this 
day have told if that scheme had met with the sanction of Parliament; but 
it was defeated — the hopes of the reformers were blighted by a Papist 
sovereign and a greedy grasping aristocracy. The Second Book of Discipline 
was framed in 1578, and by it the Presbyterian form of church government 
was finally settled; and it continues to this day to be the book of discipline 
of the Church of Scotland. In 1592 Parliament passed an act, entitled 
*¢ Ratification of the Liberty of the true Kirk,” &c., by which the general 
assemblies were ratified and approved; and it “also ratifies and approves 
the synodical and provincial assemblies,” and “ ratifies and approves the 
presbyteries and particular sessions appointed by the said kirk, with the 
haill jurisdiction and discipline of the same kirk.” The act then declares 
the matters to-be entreated in provincial assemblies and presbyteries, in the 
precise words of the Book of Discipline. Farther on in the same act it is 
declared that his highness and estates “ has abrogated and annulled what- 
somever acts, laws, and statutes made at any time before the day and date 
hereof against the liberty of the true kirk, jurisdiction, and discipline thereof, 
as the same is used and exercised within this realm.” Now, as the forms 
prescribed in the Book of Discipline were practised throughout the country, 
the discipline therein set forth was “ the discipline used and exercised within 
the realm;” and therefore, in effect, the Second Book of Discipline has been 
ratified and approved by Parliament. This being the case, and having now 
arrived at the time when the “ great charter” of the Church of Scotland 
was granted, it may be proper to give at this place a brief account of the 
constitution of that kirk. 


In every parish there is a resident minister, and he, along with a number, 
averaging four, of the most religious men in the parish, and who are called 
elders, composed the Kirk Session — the lowest church court in Scotland. 
‘The duty of the elder is to visit the bounds assigned him once a month at 
least, “and to report what scandals and abuses there are therein.” He 
should also visit the sick within his district. But the most important part 
of his duty is the acting as a member in church courts. At meetings of 
sessions the minister is “ moderator ;” but he has no greater voice in the 
decisions of the court than any of the elders. ‘This court decides who shall 
be admitted to partake of the Lord’s Supper, and who shall be kept back. 
An elder may be censured by the session, but the minister cannot be cen- 
sured by any court below the presbytery. 

The Presbytery consists of all the ministers within its bounds and an 
elder from each session, a minister being moderator. ‘To this court is in- 
trusted the granting of licences to preach; the ordaining, suspending, and. 
deposing of ministers; the general superintendance of all the parishes within 
the diocese; the examination of parish schoolmasters and parish schools ; 
the hearing of appeals from the sessions situated within the bounds of the 
presbytery, along with certain civil powers to which it is unnecessary now 
to refer. ‘The average number of parishes within the bounds of a pres- 
bytery is about fourteen ; but when a presbytery may become inconveniently 
arge, owing to the incresaed population of the parishes rendering a division 
of them necessar y, the general assembly is in the habit of dividing it. 
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The next court is the Synod, a provincial court, comprehending within 
its bounds in general about two counties. This court consists of all the 
members of the different presbyteries within the bounds of the synod, and 
to it is entrusted the superintendance of and the hearing of appeals from 
these presbyteries. ‘The highestspiritual court is the General Assembly: to this 
court the presbyteries send their representatives, the number being guided by 
the number of parishes within their bounds, two thirds of the representatives 
being ministers, and one third elders; each of the royal burghs is also en- 
titled to send one elder as its representative, with the exception of Edinburgh, 
which sends two.* ‘The general assemby is the court of last resort in all 
spiritual matters, and the hearing of appeals from the synods forms a principal 
part of its business. To it is entrusted legislative duties; and, in the words of 
the Second Book of Discipline, “They have power also to abrogate and abolish 
all statutes and ordinances concerning ecclesiastical matters ‘that are found 
noisome and unprofitable, and agree not with the spirit of the times, or are 
abused by the people.” And again, “ This assembly should take heed that 
spiritual jurisdiction and the civil be not confounded to the hurt of the kirk; 
that the patrimony of the kirk be not consumed or abused ; and generally 
concerning all weighty affairs that concern the weal and good order of the 
whole kirk of the realm, it ought to interpone authority thereto.” The 
sessions meet generally once a week, the presbyteries once a month, the 
synods twice a year, and the general assembly once a year. By their own 
authority, bestowed on them by the King and Head of the church, the Lord 


Jesus Christ, they meet. The king can call a general assembly, and if he 


5 
does call one it is well; but if he does not, the general assembly is never- 


theless held. ‘The king sends a commissioner to the assembly, and a pro- 
minent seat behind the moderator is assigned to him ; there he sits as a spec- 
tator, and he has no right to intrude his voice, or to address a word to the 
assembly, without permission. ‘The moderator rules — the commissioner 
looks on. After the conclusion of the assembly the moderator addresses 
them, and names a day for the meeting of next assembly, which, if it receives 
their sanction, is the day appointed; the commissioner then shortly ad- 
dresses the now dissolved assembly, and appoints a day for the meeting of 
next assembly, and he luckily always names the day the assembly has before 
appointed. ‘T’he assembly legislates; but before any motion can be made 
in the assembly it must have the approval of a small committee, who deter- 
mine whether it is proper that the motion should come before the house; 
and before a new law can be enacted, or an old law repealed, the decision 
of the assembly in favour of the proceeding must first be given, and then it 
must be transmitted to the presbyteries for their opinion; and until the 
majority of the presbyteries decide in favour of the proposition it does not 
become a law of the church. The following remarks on the struggles of the 
church, and the victory she gained in 1592, we quote from an able pamphlet, 
entitled ** Hints on the Question now affecting the Church of Scotland, 


* The following is a statement of the ministers and elders who were sent, or who might have 
been sent, by the different bodies entitled to send representatives to last year’s assembly : — 
Ministers. Elders. 


From Presbyteries ‘ ‘ .° 236 104 
» Church in India . ‘ ‘ 1 1 
» Ditto in Campvere ‘ ‘ 1 1 
» Universities . ; . . - 5 


» Royal Burghs 67 


> 





238 178 — 416. 
The church in Campvere, however, sent no representatives, and ten of the royal burghs did not 
take advantage of the privilege of sending representatives. 
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addressed to Members of the Church of England,” by Mr. Colquhoun, the 


member for Kilmarnock :— “ It is indeed curious to read the events of 
these thirty years in the pages of the historian, and then turn to the con- 
temporaneous records in the annals of the church. On the one side turbu- 
lence — contests between the court and the nobility —a civil war — nobles 
fleeing — the queen imprisoned — a doubtful struggle — the royal defeat— 
the queen deposed —regents set up, pulled down—an infant on the throne, 
seized by different parties — contests of armed men — one party escaping 
to England, then returning — now predominant, now cast down — in some 
parts of Scotland a nobility too powerful for the law, and only coerced by 
force; and over the face of the country armed retainers — regiments 
marching and countermarching —assassinations —warfare— depredations — 
the passages of the palace flowing with blood — the streets of the capital 
filled with the havoc and outcries of armed men; and yet in a corner of 
the same city, assembled, as if they were protected by the laws of a regular 
government, sat the ministers of the church, and the few burgesses and 
country lairds who acted with them, meeting every spring and autumn in 
their upper chamber, arranging a polity and devising plans for the religious 
instruction of the nation, as if this task had been committed to them by a 
government able to execute what they devised, instead of being assumed by 
themselves, contrary to the interest and deliberate will of all the constituted 
authorities of the state. From tales of conspiracies, and battles, and mur- 
ders, we turn to their simple annals; and at the same moment find them 
printing the Bible in the vernacular tongue, instituting schools, regulating 
universities, laying down rules for the members of assembly, for the order 
of procedure, for the regularity of their meetings, for the education of can- 
didates for the ministry, prescribing the time and order of their trials, 
requiring that they should know the Latin tongue and be learned in the 
languages; while every where else the only language was that of boisterous 
violence—the only tongues those of discord and war. Among dangers which 
would have distracted the boldest, among tumults which were rending society 
in pieces, these men went from their periodical assemblies animated with 
fresh zeal,— now rebuking the vices of the court — now chastising the 
licence of the nobility — now denouncing the immoralities of the people — 
sent for by their sovereign, indignant at such free discourses — summoned 
before the privy council — threatened with imprisonment if they would not 
desist — punished with exile; yet all the while undaunted, discharging their 
duty with the sword at their necks, the block near them, armed and angry 
men shaking their clenched hands at them, they all the while unmoved, 
facing and braving all —the threats of the sovereign — the anger of the 
nobles — the tumults of the people—discharging in face of all their fearless 
but perilous duty; and succeeding to such a degree, that, in the midst of 
the fluctuations of dynasties, every other party reeling and upturned, this 
assembly alone remained stable among the convulsions of every civil insti- 
tution. They scattered the Bible over Scotland —they raised schools — 
they wrought on the morals and habits of the people, till from the heart and 
vitals a new order diffused itself over the face of the country; so that when 
they were by law established as a church in 1592, the state declared a fact 
no longer questioned, that ecclesiastical conference in Edinburgh has spread 
its influence over all parts of Scotland. The state adopted a church already 
established in the affections of the people. In every point this conference 
had been equally resolute and successful. The court attempted to disperse 
their meetings. They used threats and violence; they intimidated, im- 
prisoned, exiled ; now by act of parliament, now by acts of force, they tried 
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to scatter this indomitable conference. It dispersed — it re-appeared — it 
was driven out — it returned when the violence ceased — it was branded 
by acts of parliament — it waited till the acts were repealed — until courts 
and parties, perceiving their influence with the people, had to ask their 
interposition; until at last, by solemn act, with consent of all the estates 
of the realm, their right to meet at least once a year, whether the crown 
convoked them or not, was solemnly recognised. Their plan —whether right 
or wrong is not now the question — was “to establish a presbyterian order. 
The overt and nobles wished to preserve a prelatic order. The assembly 
proposed theirs in1560; they renewed it more decidedly in 1578, when they 
had completed their presbyterian polity. The court met this by confirm- 
ing episcopacy in 1571, and by compelling the church to acquiesce in it the 
following year. ‘They staved off the presbyterian polity year after year. 
They set up bishops again in 1581. For three years, from 1583, whilst 
the assembly were dispersed, they established the episcopal power. Even 
when they restored the assembly they clung to the hope of plundering 
the church, by maintaining in its higher offices venal and servile men; 
but the church was as resolute as the court, and far more persevering. 
‘They bent under the pressure; but when it was withdrawn, they sprung 
again to the rigid firmness of their presbyterian purity. When the court set 
up bishops they summoned them before them ; and while they left to them 
the empty name, they made them bow in abject submission under their 
power. ‘The crown set them up; the church pulled them down. If the 
bishops demurred, they suspended them; if they resisted, they threatened 
to excommunicate them ; if they persevered, they flung them from the church. 
The court sent messages from the privy council -- ‘magistrates — military. 
They dragged the céntumacious moderator to prison — they dispersed the 
rebellious presbytery — they threatened the assembly—sheltered the bishops; 
but not the less did the church advance, and the court retire, and the bishops 
yield. And after a struggle of eighteen years the church carried its object, 
and the episcopal office ceased in Scotland.”* T hough the church in 1592 
gained the victory, and forced from a reluctant king and a reluctant parlia- 
ment an act in favour of the discipline which she had, by the power given to 
church courts by the Lord Jesus Christ, herself enacted, her trials were not 
at an end: episcopacy was, by the strong hand of power, re-enacted, and by 
the church again and again pulled down, till the day of the final triumph 
arrived with the * clorious revolution ”’of 1688; then all the acts which had 
been passed by former parliaments derogatory to the liberty of the kirk were 
abrogated, and the act of 1592, with all the acts favourable to the church, 
were ratified, with the exception of a clause of the act 1592 asserting the 
rights of patrons, and which was thought derogatory to the liberty of the 


| kirk. The trials the church has since had to encounter have arisen chiefly, 


until of late years, from within herself; and these have been mostly oceasioned 
by the law of patr onage, which is said by eminent authorities to have reference 
only to a very few parishes, by far the greater number of patronages being 
said to be illegal and unjust. We beg leave to give a brief account of the 
struggles which have occurred in Scotland concerning patronage. By an 
act of parliament passed in 1567 it was ordained, that * laie patrons present 
qualified persons to the commissioners or superintendant,” &c. Now many 
of the patronages were in the hands of the church, and therefore did not 
come within this act, as it only referred to /aie patrons; but the patronages 
belonging to the church were seized on by the crown and nobility, and - 
church was despoiled of her rights. Patronage was abolished in 1649; 1 


* See Mr, Colquhoun’s pamphlet, p, 22. 
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was again established at the Restoration, and again abolished in 1690, and 
the nomination of the ministers given to the heritors and elders, ona the 
patrons received as compensation the surplus tiends, from which they, during 
last century, drew immense sums. ‘The days of the Union approached, and 
great fear was felt by the true supporters of the presbyterian polity lest the 
British parliament, the great majority of the members of which were mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and staunch episcopalians, should re- 
establish prelacy in Scotland; and to prevent any encroachment being made 
upon the constitution“of the church as fixed at the Revolution settlement, 
an act was passed, which, by the consent of the English parliament, was 
incorporated in the treaty of Union, and which declares that the constitution 
of the church “shall remain and continue unalterable.” In1711, the ministry 
of Bolingbroke, to favour the views of their Jacobite friends, and to endanger 
the Protestant succession, brought in a bill, and, with indecent haste, suc- 
ceeded in passing it through parliament. ‘The commission of the general 
assembly sent up a deputation to London to oppose the bill, and they pre- 
sented a petition to parliament in opposition to it, in which they stated that 
it was a bill, which, if passed, would be a breach of the Union; and that 
though the patrons in 1690, as compensation for their patronages, became 
entitled to the surplus tiends, this bill, which gave them back their patron- 
ages, allowed them to retain the price paid for them in 1690. But these 
expostulations passed unheeded, and a breach of the Union was perpetrated 
by a party, who, happily, are now almost extinct; though, indeed, their 
smouldering ashes remain in the persons of some of the bigoted Tor y ene- 
mies of the church in the present day. 

Ever since the Reformation dawned in Scotland, it has been a principle of 
the church, that “ no person be intr uded into any of the offices of the kirk 
contrary to the will of the congregation.” This principle is set forth in 
the books of discipline, in acts of the assembly, and for years in the practice 
of the church. The church courts alone had the power of deciding whether 
a person should be admitted into any charge; and numberless instances 
can be adduced of the refusal of the church to admit, because of the dissent, 
or the want of the declared consent, of the congregation. During the last 
century, while the church was under the domination of the Moderate party, 
led by the bosom friend of the infidel David Hume, Principal Robertson, 
the grand-uncle of Lord Brougham *, the wishes of the people were disre- 
garded, and the church courts made themselves the instruments of per- 
petrating violent settlements, — ay, even when the aid of the military was 
required, to force a way through among the people to the church, when 
they were to do the unhallowed deed. Their conduct gave rise to the 
secession; and the fruits of their conduct is seen in the 600 secession 
mecting-houses planted through Scotland, and in the miserable number of 
new churches built by the established church during the century previous 
to the commencement of church extension in late years, since the Evangelical 
party have gained the majority in the general ‘assembly, Will it be be- 
lieved, that while 600 secession churches were built, only sixty new 
churches were reared by the church ?— Yet so it is. U nder the reign of 
moderatism, vital religion decayed to a most alarming extent; but owing to 
the labours of Sir Henry Moncrieff, Dr. Andrew Thomson, and Dr. Ch: a 
mers, a better day dawned for the church of Scotland ; and when in 183: 
the Evangelical party brought forward a motion in the general assembly fa 
giving the Christian people a right to dissent against a minister, who, they 

* In 1750 the grandfather of Lord Brougham was, with the assistance of a company of soldiers, 


intruded into the parish of Alloa. 
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could conscientiously say, was not qualified to edify them, it was lost by a 
very narrow majority. In 1834, however, that party gained a majority, 
and in 1835 the famous Veto Act was adopted. ‘This act commenced by 
stating, that it was a fundamental law of the church that no person should 
be intruded into the ministry contrary to the will of the Christian people ; 
and it enacted, that in future, if the majority of the male heads of families, 
being communicant, should dissent from the induction of the presentee, 
the presentee should be rejected; no person, however, being entitled to 


dissent, unless he should, if called upon, solemnly declare before the pres- - 


bytery, “that he is actuated by no malicious motive, but solely by a con- 


scientious regard to the spiritual interests of himself or the congregation.” 


If any error in doctrine obtained among the people, or if it could be proved 


that they were actuated by a factious or malicious motive, they would 
be deprived of their right of dissenting. It may be proper to mention, 
that in Scotland, before a person is admitted a communicant, he must 
undergo a rigid examination; and after he is admitted, if his moral conduct 
be found inconsistent with his profession, or if “a4 be irregular in his 
attendance on divine worship, his name is struck off the roll of communi- 
cants.* Some doubts having been entertained prior to the introduction of 
the Veto Act, whether the general assembly could, without the consent of 
parliament, adopt it, the opinion of the law officers of the crown in Scot- 
land was asked; and they having declared that it was in the power of the 
general assembly, and the act having been introduced by Lord Moncrieff, 
one of the most learned judges in the court of session, the general assembly 
thought that they had good grounds for believing that they were in no 
way acting contrary to law in adopting i it. ‘A few months after the passing 
of the Veto Act by the assembly in 1834, Mr. Robert Young, a person not 
ordained, but merely holding a licence as a probationer, was presented to 
the parish of Auchterarder, then vacant. This parish contained, according 
to the.census of 1831, a population of 3182; and on the roll of heads of 
families, communicants, which had been made subsequent to the rising of 
assembly, in terms of the regulations for that purpose, there were 330 
individuals. 

‘“* On the presentation being lodged lk: the presbytery by the agent or 
attorney of the patron, the presbyter ys besides sustaining it to the effect of 
their proceeding to the moderating in a call, expressly found, ‘ that they 
must proceed to fill up the vacancy Ja: Metterendier ACCORDING TO THE SAID 
ACT AND REGULATIONS,’ viz. the Veto Act and regulations above mentioned. 
In the judgment of the presbytery, of which this was part, the patron, by 
his agent then present, ‘ ACQUIESCED,’ and his acquiescence was minuted in 
the records of presbytery. 

** The moderation of the call took place as appointed; and out of the 
large population of 3182 souls, the call to Mr. Young to become their 
pastor was signed by ‘ Michael Tod’ and ‘ Peter Clerk,’ alongst with the 
patron’s factor, for the patron, who was not a parishioner ; while of the 
330 heads of families on the communicant roll, 287 expressly dissented from 
the call and settlement. 

“The presentee did not, at this stage, object to the Veto Act as illegal, &c. 
On the contrary, he pleaded on it, and objected to the competency of the 
dissents under it, on the ground that the regulations prescribed by the 
assembly in making up the roll had not been adhered to; and on this 
ground took an appeal to the superior church courts. The assembly 


* At the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, every person who communicates must produce a 
leaden ticket, called a “token,” with which he is previously served by the session. 
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dismissed his appeal, and thereafter the presbytery, agreeably to the in- 
struction in the Veto Act, rejected him. Against this rejection he entered an 
appeal to the synod, but subsequently abandoned it; and after having thus 
acknowledged the law of the church, by having pleaded under it as such 
without objecting to its legality, he, alongst with the patron, who had in 
express terms ‘ acquiesced’ in the resolution of the presbytery to proceed 
upon the Veto Act, had recourse to the civil courts. ‘To their action, as 
originally raised, there was no objection in regard to its competency, its 
conclusions being confined to matters within the jurisdiction of the court 
of session. In its original shape the court might have decided it out and 
out, without interfering i in the slightest degree with the jurisdiction asserted 
by the church. 

“The conclusions of the summons had reference solely to the civil matter 
of the right to the stipend, manse, and glebe. ‘They first sought to have it 
declared, that Mr. Young had been validly presented (which no one ever 
disputed), and that he had just and legal right to the constant localled 
and modified stipend, with the manse and glebe, &c., during all the days 
and years of his life ;’ and, seCOmMAys to have the presbytery of Auch- 
terarder, and the collector of the ‘ Widows’ Fund,’ decerned and ordained 
to desist and cease from molesting and disturbing him in the possession and 
enjoyment of the stipend, &c.; and also to have the heritors of the parish 
ordained to make payment of the stipend to him, or alternatively to the 
patron, as under the act 15 G. 2. ¢. 117., entitled to retain the fruits of the 
benefice in his own hands. 

“To these conclusions the presbytery gave no opposition, further than 
to state that they should not have been called as parties, as they did not 
pretend to molest Mr. Young or the patron in any enjoyment or possession 
of the stipend, &c. they might be entitled to, nor to meddle with the 
stipend, &c. in any way whatever. 

* The summons in an action of this importance had doubtless been 
considered with great care, and was unquestionably the result of anxious 
deliberation. It will be particularly observed, however, that up to this 
period the idea of calling on the court of session to prescribe to presbyteries 
their duty in the exercise of their proper jurisdiction in the admission of 
ministers, had not been entertained as competent or admissible. 

‘“‘ Hitherto the parties had proceeded on the assumption that the law, 
as laid down by the dean of faculty in his reasons of dissent, as a member 
of assembly, 1834, against the passing of the Veto Act, was well founded. 
In these reasons the learned dean had pronounced, with the same dogmatic 
confidence of assertion which characterises all his statements, that a pre- 
sentee rejected under the Veto Act would have right to the stipend and 
other emoluments of the living, without induction by the presbytery to the 
office of minister of the parish. The case, so laid, had not been in court 
more than a few weeks, when it was seen that it was utterly incapable of 
being maintained. Driven thus as it were to the wall, the parties were 
forced to resort to the at first sight apparently desperate, but as it has 
proved successful attempt, of calling the presbytery to the bar of the court 
of session, to have their duty in the matter of admitting ministers pre- 
scribed to them, not by the superior church judicatory, to ‘which they were 
subordinate, but by the supreme civil court, to which they were not 
subordinate. 

‘“‘ This change in the character of the action was effected by what is 
called ‘an amendment of the libel,’ which consisted in the introduction 
into the summonses of certain new conclusions of a totally different nature 
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from those contained in the original summons. The latter had reference 
only to the civil rights and emoluments of the living,—the former had re- 
ference to the sacred office of minister and pastor ; the latter sought to 
succeed by a decree which the ordinary diligence of the law could at once 
effect, by giving possession of rents, fruits, and property, — the former by 
coercing church courts into the performance of a spiritual function, which 
it was impossible for the civil courts themselves to accomplish, and which 
could only be performed by the church courts acting in the exercise of con- 
fessedly spiritual functions. 

“ The amended or additional conclusions were, that it ought and should 
be found and declared by decree of the court of session, ‘ that the pres- 
bytery of Auchterarder, and the individual members thereof, as the ONLY 
legal and competent court to that effect by law constituted, were bound and 
astricted to make trial of the qualifications of the pursuer, and are still 
bound to do so; and if in their judgment, after due trial and examination, 
the pursuer is found qualified, the said presbytery are bound and astricted 
to receive and admit the pursuer as minister of the church and parish of 
Auchterarder according to law: that the rejection of the pursuer by the 
said presbytery, as presentee aforesaid, without making trial of his quali- 
fications in competent and legal Siem, and without any objections having 
been stated to his qualifications, or against his admission as minister of the 
church and parish of Auchterarder, and expressly on the ground that the 
said presbytery cannot and ought not to do so, in respect of the veto of 
the parishioners, was illegal, and injurious to the patrimonial rights of 
the pursuer, and contrary to the provisions of the statutes and laws 
libelled.” * 

Having now arrived at the period when the disputes between the church 
and civil courts arose, it may be proper to state the grounds on which the 
church has acted; but it is necessary, that we may do it fully and clearly, 
inasmuch as the subject branches here into two distinct questions, to state 
the arguments used by the friends of the church in defence of their pro- 
ceedings in respect to these questions; viz. 1. T we right of the church, by 
her own authority, to enact the veto law; and, . That the chureh i is, In 
her own sphere, independent; and that the mae assembly is the su- 
preme court in all spiritual matters, as the court of session is supreme in 
all civil matters. 

1. The right of the church, by her own authority, to enact the veto 
law. The Second Book of Discipline states that the general assembly 
*‘ has power also to abrogate and abolish all statutes and ordinances con- 
cerning ecclesiastical matters that are found noisome and unprofitable; and 
generally concerning all weighty affairs that concern the weal and good 
order of the whole kirk of the realm, it ought to interpone authority 
thereto.” ‘The powers granted to the general assembly by the Book of 
Discipline have been often put in practice. As far as we ‘know, there is no 
act of parliament which states that a person must be a licentiate before he 
can be presented to a parish. If the qualifications mentioned by Lord 
Brougham be the only qualifications required, — viz. in literature, doctrine, 
and moral character,— then any person, vihiethier a licentiate or not, can be 
presented. But is this the case? The general assembly has ordained 
that, before a person can be licensed to preach, he must have attended cer- 
tain classes in a university for a certain number of years; and, during the 
reign of Moderatism, the length of time he is required to attend certain 


* See “An Answer to the Dean of Faculty’s Letter to the Lord Chancellor” (p. 23.), by A. 
Dunlop, Esq., Advocate. Second edition, John Johnstone, Edinburgh: 1840. 
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classes was extended, thus tending to abridge the number of students, and 
therefore in some degree limiting the choice of the patron. Now a man 
may be perfectly qualified in so far as his literary, doctrinal, and moral 
qualifications are concerned, though he may not have attended some of 
these classes at all; and yet who ever heard it said— who ever heard it 
supposed, that these acts of the assembly were illegal? ‘Though the Mo- 
derates in the church assert with great boldness that the veto law encroaches 
on civil rights, and therefore is illegal, they were themselves the means -of 
passing acts which, if their reasoning in the one case is correct, would be 
on the same grounds also illegal. ‘There is no act of parliament against 
pluralities in the Church of Scotland; but there is an act of the general 
assembly which declares that no professor in a university shall be entitled 
to hold a country living, and that act was supported by the present leader 
of the Moderate party. ‘The general assembly has laid down certain rules 
with respect to the translating of ministers from one parish to another ; 
thus, in 1694, the general assembly ordained that presbyteries “do not 
concur in any call, or design of transporting a minister from one congre- 
gation to another, unless by due comparing of places, and all parties con- 
cerned, the disproportion betwixt them and the greater good of the church 
be manifestly evident.” A few years ago Mr. MacNaughtan, a minister in 
Paisley, received a call to a church in Edinburgh; but the Paisley congre- 
gation opposed his removal; the presbytery of Paisley refused to sanction 
it; and, on the case coming by appeal before the general assembly, it was 
decided that he should remain in Paisley, and in Paisley he remains to this 
day. Many more instances could be adduced of the general assembly’s 
having limited the choice of the patron; and we contend that the general 
assembly, by so doing, has not infringed on civil rights. The church has 
just ordained that no person shall receive certain spiritual privileges, unless 
certain conditions are fulfilled. But on this point it is needless to enter at 
any great length; because, though no veto law had been enacted, it would 
have been as much in the power of the patron or presentee to have carried 
the church into the civil court, if the church had been acting on the old 
plan of merely giving judgment. [or instance, if the veto law had never 
existed ; and if Mr. Young, the presentee to Auchterarder, had been op- 
posed by the parishioners, as he was opposed; and if the church courts had 
refused to try him, simply because so great a majority of the people dis- 
sented, Mr. Young could have carried the presbytery to the civil court, and 
the same pleas might have been urged as have been urged in the action 
which was raised against the presbytery. ‘The civil courts were not called 
upon to say, and in their judgment they did not say, whether or not the 
veto was illegal. No! they decided that the church was not entitled to re- 
ject, on account of the simple dissent of the people. ‘Then why blame the 
church for enacting the veto, when the same occurrences might have hap- 
pened though that law had never existed? One very important reason for 
enacting the veto law was, that useless appeals from the inferior church 
courts to the assembly might be spared, the mind of the assembly having 
been declared in the veto law.* Having, as we hope, shown clearly that 
the church had the power of passing the veto law, and that the painful oc- 
currences which have taken place might have taken place though that law 
had never been adopted, we now proceed to show, — 


+ As many assertions haye been made of the bad working of the veto law, we beg to state that 
during a period of five years the number of presentations issued under the present law of non- 
infrusion (exelusive altogether of appointments to unendowed churches), has been about 150; and 
the instances of the rejection of presentees by congregations have been ten. 
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2. That the church is in her own sphere independent, and that the ge- 
neral assembly is the supreme court in all spiritual matters, as the court 
of session is supreme in all civil matters. This part of the subject is by 
far the most important. ‘The repeal or non-repeal of the Veto Act — the 
repeal or non-repeal of patronage, sink before it as nothing. THe InpvE- 
PENDENCE OF THE CHURCH IS’ THE GREAT QUESTION; and the determin- 
ation by parliament of this point—and determine it parliament must — will 
also determine whether the time-honoured, and by the people of Scotland 
much-cherished Kirk of Scotland, shall stand or fall. If parliament decide 
against her, the compact between church and state will be immediately an- 
nihilated ; and, if the Church of Scotland fall, how long will the Church of 
England survive her? It is because of this that the voluntaries of Scotland 
oppose the church in her present struggle. If the independence of the 
church riddle was read in favour of the church, the downfall of voluntary- 
ism would be inevitable; for the prime argument against a national esta- 
blishment of religion has been that an established church must be fettered 
by the state. ‘The Church of Scotland has always said, “ No!” It is for 
the British parliament now to say, “ Yes!” or “ No!” 

In Scotland a minister is seldom or never ordained before he has got a 
presentation or a call; and therefore, on the presentation being issued by 
the patron, it is not merely admission that is required, but ordination. The 
Church of Scotland has always required, besides a presentation, a call from 
the people, before the preparatory trials previous to ordination are com- 
menced. Without the presentation she can do nothing, and without the 
call of the people she can do nothing. After a presentee has received “a 
good call,” if in his trials he does not satisfy the presbytery — despite of 
presentation — despite of call, he is rejected. With the presbytery alone 
rests the right of saying whether the call is sufficient, and whether the pre- 
sentee is qualified. No civil court can, by “the law of the land,” inter- 
fere ; for the parliament, held 1567, passed an act declaring “that in case 
the superintendant or commissioner ” (who then, as before stated, acted in 
room of the presbytery) “refuse to admit the person presented by the 
patron, it shall be lawful for the patron to appeal to the superintendant and 
ministers of the province where the benefice lies, and desire the person 

resented to be admitted, which, if they refuse, to appeal to the general 
assembly of this haill realm, by whom the cause being decided, sall take end 
as they decerne and declare.” ‘This act is to this day a law of the land; and 
by it there can be no doubt that the general assembly is the court of last 
resort in a case of the kind of the Auchterarder &c. cases ; yet the court 
of session has intruded into the province of the church courts, and has in 
fact declared that a cause of the kind referred to in the above quotation 
“‘sall” not “take end,” as the general assembly “decernes and declares.” And 
when the church refuses to allow of the jurisdiction of the civil court in a case 
of this kind, she is held up as being in rebellion against the law of the land; 
while, if she surrendered the power which by the Confession of Faith she 
is stated to hold from Christ himself, she would be acting contrary to 
law, and abandoning the powers with which, by parliament, she has been 
entrusted ! 

It has been said that the church, by making appearance in the Auchter- 
arder case, acknowledged the jurisdiction of the civil court in that case; 
but she only admitted their jurisdiction in the part of the summonses which 
involved civil consequences. If the church had not made appearance, she 
would have been giving up her claim to the right of presenting, when six 
months expired after the date of the intimation to the patron of the pre- 
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sentee’s rejection —a right which she holds by act of parliament * ; and she 
would thereby have also admitted that she did an illegal act — an act which 
would have justified the civil courts in giving the patron power to retain 
“the haill fruits of the benefice in his awin hands;” and thus she would 
have been yielding up the endowment in the parish of Auchterarder, or, 
in other words, she would have been disestablishing the church in that 
parish. But it is said, “If you did not admit the jurisdiction of the civil 
court in the matter, why did you appeal from the decision of the court of 
session to the House of Lords?” . The answer here again is perfectly 
plain. The church thought herself wronged — she thought her jurisdiction 
was invaded by the inferior civil court, and she called upon the supreme 
civil court to keep the inferior within the limits assigned it by law. But 
the same general assembly which authorised the appeal to the House of 
Lords passed the famous “independence” resolution, which we here insert,— 
“That the general assembly of the Church of Scotland, while they un- 
qualifiedly acknowledge the exclusive jurisdiction of the civil courts in 
regard to the civil rights and emoluments secured by law to the church and 
ministers thereof, and will ever give and inculcate implicit obedience to 
their decisions thereanent, do resolve that, as is declared in the Confession 
of Faith of this national established Church, ‘ The Lord Jesus, as King and 
Head of his Church, hath therein appointed a government in the hands of 
church-officers, distinct from the civil magistrate; and that in all matters 
touching the doctrine, government, and discipline of this church, her judi- 
catories profess an exclusive jurisdiction, founded on the Word of God; 
which power ecclesiastical (in the words of the Second Book of Discipline) 
flows immediately from God and the Mediator’Jesus Christ, and is spiritual, 
not having a temporal head on earth, but only Christ, the only spiritual 
King and Governor of his Kirk;’ and they do further resolve, that this 
spiritual jurisdiction, and the supremacy and sole headship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, on which it depends, they will assert, and at all hazards de- 
fend, by the help and blessing of that great God, who, in the days of old, 
enabled their fathers, amid manifold persecutions, to maintain a testimony, 
even to the death, for Christ’s kingdom and crown; and, finally, they will 
firmly enforce submission to the same upon the office-bearers and members 
of this church, by the execution of her laws in the exercise of the ecclesi- 
astical authority wherewith they are invested.” After the adoption of the 
foregoing resolution there could be “no mistake” about the views and the 
determination of the general assembly. So much for the charge of 
*¢ thimble-rigging and profligacy,” so freely brought against the church by 
the Lord President of the Court of Session, while sitting in the seat of 
justice; but we suppose the conduct and the language of a judge, who is, 
we believe, about eighty years of age, must be overlooked. 

The Moderate clergy and laity are in the practice of calling upon the 
church to yield, and ‘ not to stand out in open rebellion against the law of 
the land.” Now, the question comes to be — Is there any court empowered 
to declare the law of the land in every case? If there be a statute giving 
any court that power —and if that power belongs to any court, it must have 
been conferred on it by statute. Where is that statute? The statute can- 
not be produced, and until it is produced the church surely ought not to be 
blamed for resisting a power which she believes unlawful. There are four 


* If a patron delays presenting to a vacant parish more than six months after the vacancy has 
been intimated to him, or failing the first presentee if he should delay presenting for more than 
another six months after the rejection of the first presentee was intimated to him, the jus devolutum, 
as it is called, or the right of presenting, falls to the presbytery. 
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courts, each supreme in its jurisdiction, in Scotland: the general assem- 
bly in spiritual matters, the court of session in civil matters, the court of 
justiciary in criminal matters, and the court of exchequer in fiscal matters. 
Now, if the court of session is entitled to tell the general assembly their 
duty, so is it entitled to tell the court of justiciary its duty. Hear Lord 
Jeffery’s judgment in the case of Auchterarder, “ The punishment of high- 
treason is death; and no court has power, upon conviction, to inflict a 
lighter penalty. But suppose the court of justiciary to receive the verdict 
of guilty, and on this to sentence the convict only to a year’s imprisonment; 
such a sentence would, undoubtedly, be wltra vires of that supreme court, 
and it is easy to suppose civil interests enough to apply for its correction. 
Suppose the traitor were an heir of entail, and the last of that branch of 
the substitution to which he belonged, and that action was brought in this 
court by the next substitute of a new branch, to whom the succession would 
of course have come upon the expiration or running out of the forfeiture 
by his death, to have it found and declared that the court of justiciary were 
bound to have given sentence of death, and not only acted illegally, and to 
his prejudice, but plainly incompetently and wléra vires in giving any 
other sentence, — could we possibly sustain any such action, and thus pass 
sentence on the solemn and irrevocable judgment of another supreme tri- 
bunal, within its own sphere of action? I humbly conceive that we could 
not.”* It is not denied that the church court may be wrong; but if she 
be, where is the power that can put her right? Certainly not in a civil 
court. Parliament alone can put her right. Extreme cases are sometimes put. 
It is said that if the supreme church court was to do a deed manifestly un- 
just, if the reasoning of the supporters of the independence of the church 
be correct, where is the remedy? The answer is plain — go to parliament. 
But why put extreme cases? Why talk as if it were possible for the church 
courts alone to act unjustly, and contrary to law? Suppose the civil court 
to act unjustly, and entirely and manifestly contrary to law, no one says 
that the civil court can be dragged before a court holding co-ordinate 
jurisdiction. Where then is the remedy against the civil court? The 
answer must be “in parliament.” And we may ask, is it not just as possible — 
that the civil court might do a wrong as that the church court would? ‘To 
those who say that when the church courts do wrong, or when they are sup-, 


‘posed to have done a wrong, the civil courts can interfere, we recommend 


the following extract from the opinion of Lord Fullerton on the Auchterar- 
der case: ‘ Ecclesiastical jurisdiction must be kept distinct from civil or 
secular. Iam not entitled to assume that the control of the one by the 
other is demanded by the necessity of the case; and thus, reversing the 
ancient error, to provide against the possible fallibility of the church by the 
supposed infallibility of the court of session or any other civil court.” But 
the powers held by the Moderates to belong to presbyteries in the admit- 
ting of presentees to parishes are denied to them by the judges of the 
supreme civil court; for Dr. Cook, in the general assembly of 1833, said, 
after referring to some acts of the general assembly, ‘ Nothing could be 
more express than these enactments. They evinced that the church re- 
garded qualification as including under it more than learning, moral cha- 
racter, or sound doctrine — as extending, in fact, to the fitness of presentees 
in all respects to the particular situation to which they were appointed ; — 
and they found the same views in these Acts of Assembly which related to 
the translation of a minister from one parish to another. It appeared, then, 
that qualification had respect to every thing connected with the faithful and 


* Auchterarder Report, vol. ii, p.{$80, 
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efficient discharge of ministerial duty, and that it is the duty of presbyteries 
and of church courts to determine or judge whether the requisite qualification 
actually existed.” ** Now, Lord Brougham and the Lord Chancellor ex- 
pressly asserted, that the term qualification included only moral character, 
literature, and sound doctrine; and if the church court had refused induction 
to a presentee because he was not suitable for,a particular parish, without 
stating why, the result would have been exactly the same, if the case had 
been carried before the House of Lords, as it was in the Auchterarder case, 
when the presbytery refused induction on the ground of the presentee’s not 
being sufficiently qualified for the parish of Auchterarder, because he wanted, 
in the opinion of the church, the very important qualification of acceptable- 
ness to the Christian people. We may be allowed to ask, if the case above 
supposed had happened, how would the Moderates have acted? Surely 
they would not, because of the adverse decision in a co-ordinate court, have 
stultified themselves by a slavish submission. 

The church party have been so often told that they are standing in 
opposition to the law, that it is no wonder they are thoroughly tired 
of listening to that cuckoo cry. It is quite true that eight out of the thir- 
teen judges of the court of session decided against the church; but it is 
as true that the five who coincided with the church in her views of co-ordi- 
nate jurisdiction had “all the talent” with them; and when it is considered 
that former. judges of the court of session held the same views, we think 
that the church should not be roared down with the cry of rebellion. We 
shall here quote a few cases from the decisions of the civil courts during 
last century, with the view of showing that the church’s claims, though 
disallowed now, were held during the whole of the eighteenth century legal 
and clearly defined. In the ease of Culross there was a dispute about the 
right of patronage; and the presbytery having ordained the presentee of 
the person who, it was afterwards decided, had no right to the patronage, 
the minister ordained was found to have no right to the stipend. Now, if 
that case had happened in the present day, it is very probable that an action 
would have been raised before the court of session to have it found that 
the presbytery was still bound and astricted to take the presentee of the 
legal patron on trial, and, if found qualified, to admit him. In the case of 
Lanark, the minister was also settled on a wrong presentation, and an 
action was raised and sustained against his having any right to the stipend. 
This too was acting according to law. In the case of Dunse, the presbytery 
had exercised the right of presentation before it had fallen to them “ jure 
devoluto ;” but the Lords, though requested, refused to interfere in the 
matter of ordination, ‘ because that was interfering with the power of or- 
dination, or the internal policy of the church, with which the Lords thought 
they had nothing to do.” Many other cases might be adduced if it were 
necessary, but those may suffice. We now sum up the whole argument on 
co-ordinate jurisdiction with several quotations from Lord Kames’s Law 
‘Tracts. Jn the one on courts, he says, “ In the first place, courts are dis- 
tinguished by the nature of the causes appropriated to each; they are either 
civil, criminal, or ecclesiastical. This is the primary boundary which sepa- 
rates the jurisdiction of different courts.” ‘ The court of session hath an 
original jurisdiction in matters of property, and in every thing that comes 
under the notion of pecuniary interest — matters of rank and precedency, 
and of bearing arms, belonging to the jurisdiction of the Lord Lyon. ‘To 
determine a right of peerage is the exclusive privilege of the House of 


* Report of the Debate on Calls in the Assembly, 1833, 
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Lords.” The court of session assumed a jurisdiction which it had not, 
when they sustained themselves judges in the dispute of precedency betwixt 
the Earls of Crawfurd and Sutherland. It was a still bolder step to sustain 
themselves judge in the peerage of Oliphant, mentioned in Ducie’s De- 
cisions, and in the peerage of Lovat decided a few years ago.” 

* Keclesiastical courts, besides their censorial powers with relation to 
manners and religion, have an important jurisdiction in providing parishes 
with proper ministers or pastors; and they exercise this jurisdiction by 
naming for the minister of a vacant churéh that person duly qualified who 
is presented by the patron. Their sentence is ultimate, even when their pro- 
ceedings are illegal. ‘The person authorised by their sentence, even in oppo- 
sition to the presentee, is de facto minister of the parish, and as such is 
entitled to perform every spiritual function.” “It belongs, indeed, to the 
ecclesiastical court to provide a parish with a minister, but it belongs to the 
civil court to judge whether that minister be entitled to a stipend; and the 
court of session will find that a minister wrongously settled has no claim 
to the stipend. ‘This happily reconciles two things commonly opposite. 
The check is extremely mild, and yet is fully effectual to prevent abuse.” 

Having shown that the civil court was stepping beyond its bounds by 
telling the church court its duty, we shall now shortly show the resource of 
the patron, supposing his rights to have been infringed upon. If the civil 
court finds that his rights are infringed upon by the church court, the law 
points out the remedy; the act, 1592, says, that “in case the church court 
refuses admission to the duly qualified presentee of the patron, it shall be 
lawful to the patron to retain the haill fruits of the benefice in his awin 
hands.” Here was the legal remedy for Lord Kinnoul; and no doubt his 
lordship would have availed himself of it, had there been no act of par- 
liament giving the vacant stipend to the trustees of the Ministers’ Widows’ 
Fund. It may be said that Lord Kinnoul has no real compensation ; but, 
if it be so, why blame the church for that’ The church did not make the 
law; and, if Lord Kinnoul suffer, so does the church; for the person whom 
the presbytery ordains in Auchterarder gets no benefit for the endowment, 
and is just placed in the position of a dissenting minister relying on the 
voluntary offerings of the people for his support. So that parliament, by 
passing these acts, has provided an excellent check against the abuse of the 
powers granted alike to the patron and the church. ‘The church, when it 
is asked, why they do not give effect to the adverse decision in the Auch- 
terarder case, says, we, as far as civil interests in that action are concerned, 
do give effect to it; we ,have ordered the presbytery not to exercise the 
_ jus devolutum — we have ordered the presbytery not to interfere to prevent 
the presentee from getting possession of the stipend, manse, &c.; but in as 
far as spiritual interests are sought to be interfered with, these being beyond 
the jurisdiction of the civil court, it would be a crime to yield. 

We now proceed to give a narrative of the proceedings of the church in 
her endeavours to procure a settlement of the disputes in which she has 
been engaged. The general assembly, in 1839, appointed a committee — 
“the Non-Intrusion Committee” — to correspond with the government, 
and the leading members of both parties in both houses of parliament, 
about the introduction of a measure or measures calculated definitively to 
fix the questions of the independent jurisdiction of the church in spiritual 
matters, and of non-intrusion. After a long time spent in corresponding 
with government, they refused to bring in any measure, assigning as a 
reason that they “could not hope to carry a measure that would prove sa- 
tisfactory, and in particular to pass it through the House of Lords.” Ap- 
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plications were now made to members of parliament, unconnected with 
government; and a very lengthened correspondence took place between the 
Earl of Aberdeen and Dr. Chalmers, the result of which was a proposition 
made by the ear! for settling all disputes. With reference to this proposi- 
tion, we quote a passage from the report given in to the general assembl 

by their “ Non-Intrusion Committee : ” — “ In regard to the extent of the 
power which was proposed to be allowed to the church courts in this respect, 
some misunderstanding had originally taken place; as set forth in a com- 
munication from one leading individual, the committee conceived the result 
of it to be (as stated by them in their reply) to leave to the church courts 
simply to determine on the character of the reasons adduced for objecting 
to a presentee; preventing them from giving effect, even in a judicial de- 
termination, to their views of the inexpediency of a settlement, in respect 
of the opposition of the people, apart from their opinion of the character 


_of the reasons alleged for such opposition — nay, excluding, as an element 


in that determination, the circumstance of whether the objection be enter- 
tained by a few individuals, or by the great body of the congregation ? 

‘“‘ The proposition thus understood (which appears to your committee to 
be nearly identical with the measures lately introduced into the House of 
Lords,) the committee stated to its author, they could not ‘ even ascertain,’ 
or ‘ listen to for a moment,’ involving, as it does, the abandonment of that 
very principle which the assembly, by whom they were appointed, resolved 
could not be abandoned. ‘The committee were thereupon informed, that 
they had entirely misapprehended the nature of the proposition submitted, 
which was further explained ; and which, the committee then replied, they 
now understood thus, Viz. ‘ that the alas ch courts should have the power 
to reject a presentee, in consideration of the continued opposition of the 
people, although they should think the reasons assigned for that opposition 
as frivolous,’ as a certain frivolous reason, which had been stated by the 
writer in illustration. ‘The proposition ‘ thus explained,’ it was intimated, 
would receive from the committee ‘an attentive and favourable con- 
sideration.’ 

“ The construction above quoted not having been repudiated, the pro- 
position did accordingly form the subject of an attentive and anxiously 
favourable consideration by the committee; but as no measure has yet been 
proposed founded upon it, they do not deem it necessary to lay before the 
assembly the result of their deliberations regarding it.” 

Thus having been led to expect that the measure to be brought forward 
by Lord Aberdeen, would have at least recognised the independent juris- 
diction of the church courts, what was the surprise of the church and the 
country when a measure was introduced by that noble lord, which, if passed 
into a law, would cut the independence of the church quite away, and 
sanction the interference of the civil court whenever they deemed it 
expedient! Better, far better, rather than have accepted that measure, 
would it have been for the church to have at once submitted to the 
decisions of the civil courts, and to have at once settled all the rejected pre- 
sentees! Accordingly, the church and the country refused that measure, 
and it was, after it had passed through committee in the House of Lords, 
withdrawn. ‘The majority of the church are conscientiously bound not to 
accept of any measure which does not expressly recognise the independence 
of the church; and though Lord Aberdeen, and other equally noble lords 
talk as if the church could, without any violation of their duty, lower their 
demands, it cannot be. These noble lords talk as if they considered that 


the consciences of the able and pious ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
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who compose the majority in the general assembly, are composed of as 
flexible materials as their own: but they are mistaken. Of Lord Aber- 
deen’s bill, — we mean the bill his lordship did bring before the House of 
Lords, not the bill he promised to bring in,—we beg to make a few 
remarks. His lordship declared, that his bill was “a bill to remove 
doubts,” but it removed no doubts; for. though he declared that his bill 
gave power to the patron, or the presentee, in case of his rejection on 
account of “ any objection not personal to the presentee,” to take the pres- 
bytery into the civil court, Sir George Clerk, who attended the assembly 
as an elder, stated, that ‘* whenever a presbytery can lay their hands upon 
their hearts, and say, * We think, that under all the circumstances of this 
parish, this presentee ought not to be’ placed there,’ they have the power 
under this to prevent his induction.” And, in reference to the contrary 
opinion held by Lord Aberdeen, he said, “ Let me state, that the framer of 
an act is the worst person whatever to give an opinion of his own act, because 
his mind is so full of his own views, that he is the worst qualified person to 
give an opinion of it.”* The opinion of the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Brougham coincided with that of Sir George Clerk, and yet, though Lord 
Aberdeen said that his bill declared the law as it then stood, he was told by 
the judges, who had in the House of Lords declared the law in the Auchter- 
arder case, that his bill altered the law. Was the church to accept a bill, 
which, instead of removing doubts, enveloped the question in still greater 
obscurity ? Was she to accept a bill, which, instead of giving her freedom, 
would have left her in total darkness of her rights and privileges ? 

Of Lord Aberdeen’s conduct we wish to say little; the exposure he has 
received from Mr. Dunlop, in his admirable letter +,: a reply to which has 
never been attempted, is so complete, that it is unnecessary for us to say 
any thing. One remark we shall just make, and then we shall bid his 
lordship farewell in a quotation from Dr. Chalmers’s last pamphlet. Last 
session of parliament, when Lord Aberdeen wished to carry his bill, and 
when it suited his purpose, he said, that though there were above 265,000 
petitioners in favour of non-intrusion, there was no proof that they were 
opposed to his bill, for he too was a non-intrusionist ; and many, very many 
of the petitioners in favour of non-intrusion, were favourable to his bill. 
This session he has told the Duke of Argyle, that nothing less than the 
abolition of patronage would have pleased the petitioners in favour of non- 
intrusion. Which of these statements was the correct one? or were they 
both false? It is very true that the anti-patronage feeling is very strong, 
and that it is daily increasing in strength, but it is not true that the peti- 
tioners in favour of non-intrusion last year could have been pleased with 


nothing less than the abolition of patronage. The feeling against patronage 


‘was very, very much increased by the introduction of Lord Aberdeen’s 


bill. Many, very many of those who last year petitioned for non-intrusion, 
became favourable to the abolition of patronage when it was found, that 
when they asked for bread, a stone was offered them. We beg to assure 
the Earl of Aberdeen, and the other defeated moderate elders of the House 
of Lords, that if the independence of the church is not soon ratified by 
parliament, the anti-patronage cause will be soon. triumphant. A torrent 
will quickly pour forth from presbyterian Ulster, conservative Ulster. 

We now give the promised quotation from Dr. Chalmers’s pamphlet, — 


“ But his lordship mistakes if he thinks that there is no other field on 


* See M‘Gregor’s Report of the Proceedings of Assembly, 1840. p. 140. 
+ “A Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen,” by Alexander Dunlop, Esq., Advocate. John John- 
stone, Edinburgh. 1840. 
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which we can be of service to the church, save that one which he accuses 
me of having deserted in cowardice, when he, and his conservative friends, 
to whom I looked as our last and only dependence in London, may be truly 
said to have driven me from it in despair. ‘The weary struggle of six 
years that we had with his political opponents for the extension of our 
church, we at length gave up in utter hopelessness of any good from them, 
but without, on that account, the abandonment of the cause, which we 
shall still uphold the best we may throughout the country at large; and 
we can look back with satisfaction, if not on any positive accession to the 
endowments of the church at the hands of a Whig administration, at least 
to a successful defence against the attempts of their Whig subordinates, to 
wrest from our hold a part of those endowments which actually and of right 
belong to us. And we are like to pass through the same experience, with 
another party in another cause. ‘The fruitless higgling of the last six 
months, and in which shorter, all the distastes, and discouragements, and 
annoyances of the longer period have been fully concentrated, we now flin 
from us, as we would a broken reed, on which we unwarily had leaned, 
but as in the one case, with the determined principle of resistance to Whi 
spoliation, so in the other, with a determination as resolute and unbending 
against all Tory Erastianism, — against either the civic injustice that would 
have rifled the church of her possession, or the civil tyranny that would trample 
her liberty under foot. Lord Aberdeen may stigmatise as a desertion that 
relinquishment which has been forced upon us by our discovery and con- 
sequent distrust of those with whom it had been our habit to deal; but he 
will find, that both their insinuating flattery and their disappointed violence 
are alike impotent of effect, for leading us either to betray the cause of the 
Church of Scotland into the hands of her once professing friends, or to 
surrender that cause into the hands of her now declared enemies.” * 

We shall now proceed to give a narrative of the Lethendy and Marnoch 
cases : — 

1. The Lethendy case.— The incumbent of Lethendy being in infirm 
health, and unable to perform all the duties of his office, Mr. Clark, who 
had for some years acted as assistant, was, by the crown, in June, 1835, 
nominated as assistant and successor: a majority of the male heads of fami- 
lies being communicants however dissented ; and he was, by the presbytery 
of Dunkeld, in accordance with the veto act, rejected. No proceedings 
were instituted by him in the civil court during the life of Mr. Butter, the 
incumbent, who died in January, 1837; but in March Mr. Clark brought 
an action before the civil court, similar to the action instituted by Mr. Young, 
the presentee to Auchterarder ; but in this action Clark was not supported 
by the patron. In June, the crown having acquiesced in Clark’s rejection, 
presented Mr. Kessen to the vacant parish, in whose favour a call was mo- 
derated, and no dissents having been offered, the presbytery proceeded to 
take the usual steps for his admission. Clark then applied to the civil court 
for an interdict, forbidding the presbytery to proceed to perform their 
spiritual functions of trying the presentee, and ordaining him. After refer- 
ences for advice having been made by the presbytery to the superior church 
courts, the commission of assembly by fifty-two against six, not a single 
minister being in the minority, instructed the presbytery of Dunkeld to 
proceed to the ordination of Mr. Kessen. It may be well to mention that 
in this instruction Dr. Muir and Dr. Brunton, two of the most respectable 
of the Moderate party, coincided; and Dr. Brunton said, “ he for one would 


* « What ought the Church and the People of Scotland to do now.” William Collin” 
Glasgow. 1840. ; 
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never consent to delay, nor would he consent to go into a civil court to pleaa 
this cause. He knew his own province, and in that province he would stand or 
fall.” The presbytery having proceeded to ordain Mr. Kessen in defiance 
of the interdict, Mr. Clark presented a petition and complaint to the court 
of session, in which he called on the court to fine or imprison the members 
of presbytery for contempt of court. When the court came to decide upon 
the complaint, Lord Glenlee, one of the five judges who had on the Auch- 
terarder case favoured the views of the church, was absent; and of the 
remaining four, Lords Moncrieff and Jeffrey were for dismissing the com- 
plaint, and Lords Fullerton and Cockburn felt constrained by the decision 
of the House of Lords in the Auchterarder case to decide that the court 
had power to grant the interdict. Lord Cockburn, in delivering his judg- 
ment, said, “ that the church, though free, like any other inferior civil court, 


‘ to give an opinion in the first instance, is ultimately, like these courts, an 


instrument in the hands of the civil tribunal ;” and added, “ This certainly 
leaves few traces of what hitherto I have always been accustomed to think 
the Church of Scotland.” The presbytery were then summoned to appear 
at the bar of the court of session. On their appearance they were asked 
whether they had any thing to say in defence, or in explanation of their 
conduct, and they gave in the following statement : — 

“© My Lords, — We appear in obedience to the citation of your lordships, 
inasmuch as we hold it to be the duty of all subjects to render their personal 
compearance when cited by the civil courts; and being deeply impressed 
with the obligation of giving all honour and reverence to the judges of the 
land, we disclaim any intention of disrespect to the court in whatever we 
have done; but in ordaining to the office of the holy ministry, and in ad- 
mitting to the pastoral charge (to which, in our proceedings complained of, 
we strictly limited ourselves), we acted in obedience to the superior church 
judicatories, to which, in matters spiritual, we are subordinate, and to which, 
at ordination, we vowed obedience.” The judges then found, that as the 
statement ‘‘ contained no satisfactory explanation or any expression of con- 
trition” for having ordained Mr. Kessen in defiance of the interdict, the 
presbytery had ‘justly subjected themselves to punishment,” but found it 
unnecessary to inflict any higher punishment than the “solemn censure” 
of the court, administered by the lord president; but they also found the 
respondents liable in expenses which the pursuer Clark had taken care 
should amount to several hundred pounds. It will be observed from the 
foregoing narrative that several of those who were and who are most active 
in raising the cry of “obey the law,” themselves were parties to what, if 
they act consistently, they must call disobedience to the Jaw. It is astonish- 
ing how these gentlemen do not bethink themselves of the consequences of 
admitting the civil jurisdiction in any spiritual cause, because, if it is once 
admitted, where is it to end ? 

2. The Marnoch case. — In June, 1837, Mr. Edwards, who had for three 
years laboured as assistant to the aged incumbent of the parish of Marnoch, 
and who had been dismissed from that office at the request of the parish- 
ioners, was presented to that parish by the trustees of the Earl of Fife; and 
on the presbytery of Strathbogie proceeding in the usual manner to mode- 
rate in the call, 26] out of 300 heads of families communicants dissented ; 
while the call was signed by only one parishioner — “ Peter Taylor,” the 
keeper of the inn where the presbytery were in the custom of dining 


after their meetings. ‘The presbytery having made an attempt to defend — 


him, which was put down by the assembly, they rejected him in June, 1838. 
The rejection having been intimated to the trustees of the patron, a new 
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presentation was made out in favour of Mr. David Henry. Edwards there- 
upon raised an action before the court of session, similar to those raised by 
the presentees to Auchterarder and Lethendy, and applied for an interdict 
forbidding the presbytery from proceeding on the presentation in favour of 
Mr. Henry. In June, 1839, Edwards obtained a decree of the court of 
session, finding that the presbytery were bound to take him on trials. The 
general assembly of 1839 had delegated power to their commission to deal 
with this case, and the commission in June prohibited the presbytery of 
Strathbogie from taking any steps towards the settlement of Edwards. ‘The 
decree in favour of Edwards having been served on the members of presby- 
tery, the majority of whom were Moderates, they signed a requisition to 
their moderator, an evangelical, requesting him to call a pro re natéd meeting 
of presbytery, for the purpose of considering the demand made by Edwards 
to be taken on trials. ‘The moderator delayed calling the meeting till 12th 
November; but the object of the majority in holding the meeting being to 
have Edwards ordained before any authority could interpone, and that 
object having been defeated by the moderator’s having declined to call the 
meeting at the early period requested, they declined to acknowledge the 
meeting of 12th November, — broke it up, and refused to allow the minority 
to dissent. ‘The presbytery again met on 4th December, and, after a great 
deal of angry discussion, equally unbecoming their character as members of 
a church court and as clergymen, a motion was made by a Mr. Allardyce, 
of Kynie, that the presbytery should disregard the injunction of the com- 
mission, and that they should take Edwards on trial. ‘The commission 
of assembly met on 20th November, and a petition and complaint from 
Mr. Dewar, the moderator of the presbytery of Strathbogie, was read, de- 
tailing the conduct of the majority at their meeting on 12th November, and 
praying for relief. It was agreed by the commission that the presbytery 
should be summoned to appear at the meeting of commission on 11th De- 
cember. At the meeting of commission on 11th December it was moved 
by the Moderates, that it was not competent for the commission to take up 
the petition and complaint of Mr. Dewar; but the commission decided that 
it was competent by 101 to 9. The agent for the majority having then 
refused to say that his clients would obey the orders of commission, a 
motion was made by Mr. Candlish to the effect that they should be sus- 
pended from their offices as ministers; this motion was carried by 121 
to 14, and a committee was appointed to confer with them and to en- 
deavour to bring them to a sense of their duty, and to assist the 
minority of the presbytery in supplying preaching to the parishes of 
the suspended ministers, and the minority of the presbytery were em- 
powered to repone any of or all the seven suspended ministers, if 
they would appear before them, and acknowledge their error. Against 
this finding, a notarial protest was served next day on the moderator of 
commission, representing the sentences of commission as incompetent, 
illegal, and oppressive; “and protested that all who had concurred in 
them should be liable to the ministers of Strathbogie in all cost, skaith, 
damage, and expense, that they might incur in consequence.” ‘The sus- 
pension was not intended as a punishment — it was an act of mercy; the 
suspended men have said that they felt themselves bound in conscience to 
obey the order of the court of session; and the commission of assembly, 
to relieve their consciences of the burden of refusing obedience to the 
order of the court of session, suspended them from their offices as minis- 
ters. By that sentence they did not suffer any loss in their property, they 
received their stipends as usual, and had not to work for them; and they 
x 3 
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ought to have looked on the sentence of commission as an act of mercy, 
because if again ordered by the court of session to try Edwards, they 
would have had only to answer that they were suspended from their office, 
and deprived of all power. But the story about their being conseience- 
stricken was a mere exercise of ingenuity, as was fully shown afterwards. 
They were making themselves the tools of the Intrusion lawyers, and how 
they could reconcile that to their consciences we are at a loss to say. ‘They 
applied to the court of session to suspend the sentence of commission, “ the 
spiritual sentence of a spiritual court;” whether or not their consciences 
compelled them to adopt that course we do not know. The court did not 
order them to apply for that suspension, so they were not refusing obe- 
dience to the order of the court by not applying for that illegal act. If 
they had been desirous of freeing the church from the difficulties which 
environed her on every side, they would not, by their conduct, have brought 
her into fresh difficulties. The church wished for a cessation of hostilities, 
so that she might have leisure to endeavour to get a settlement of the 
question from parliament ; but the Moderates, though they have peace con- 
tinually on their lips, have it not in their hearts, and are “ much for open 
war.” They thought, by a continued, nay, an increasing pressure on the 
church, she would be obliged to yield, but they have been mistaken in their 
supposition: they did not know the men they opposed if they thought they 
would yield up the privileges which had been bought by the blood of their 
fathers, because of persecution never so cruel. The suspended ministers 
requested the court of session —and the court granted their request — to 
suspend the spiritual sentences of the commission of assembly. ‘The court, 
as requested by the seven, interdicted the minority of the presbytery from 
meeting as a presbytery —interdicted the intimation of the sentence of 
suspension in the parishes of the suspended ministers — interdicted the 
committee appointed by the commission from exercising any of the powers 
conferred on them — and, lastly, interdicted all ministers or licentiates of the 
Church of Scotland-from preaching the gospel of peace in any of the seven pa- 
rishes, in accordance with the order of commission. Any Roman Catholic, 
any Socialist, might preach in those parishes, but no minister of the Church 
of Scotland dare. ‘That interdict was disregarded by very many of Scot- 
land’s ablest ministers. ‘The committee appointed to confer with the seven 
ministers, **in the dead of winter, proceeded to Aberdeen to hold a con- 
ference with their misguided brethren. They had communicated with them 
beforehand, and were not made aware they would not be met. ‘They were 
allowed to go north; and did these ministers see these venerable men * face 
to face? ‘They sent an agent. They asked if the deputation had any 
more powers than those they knew had been conferred by the commission— 
if the deputation could repone them, though they knew they could only 
be reponed by the presbytery or the general assembly. They knew that 


when they declared their readiness to ‘obey the church, that moment the 


sentence would fall. An answer being returned, of course, that the depu- 


tation had no power but from the sentence of commission, instead of 
meeting them face to face as brother ministers of the gospel, the suspended 


ministers sent them a paper, drawn up several days before the reverend 


deputation had left Edinburgh, giving reasons why they would hold no 


conference. ‘They refused to listen to the counsels of Christian piety and 
wisdom.” + 


* Among the members of the committee were Dr. Gordon of Edinburgh, and Dr. Mackellan, 
the moderator of last general assembly. 


t+ Mr. Dunlop’s speech on the Strathbogie case. 
of the General Assembly, 1840. 


See M‘Gregor’s Report of the Proceedings 
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The case having been brought before the general assembly, at their 
meeting in May last year, the sentence of suspension was sustained by 227 
to 143; and instructions were given to the commission to prepare a libel, 
and to proceed in the case, so that it might be ripe for the decision of next 
general assembly, when in all probability the seven refractory ministers of 
Strathbogie will be deposed. An interdict against the preaching of the 
gospel was again applied for, and again it was granted, and again it was 
broken. It is not the custom for the court of session to proceed against 
those who disobey their orders, unless at the instance of a party com- 
plaining ; but, whenever the suspended ministers complain, the persons who 
have disregarded the interdict are liable to a rebuke, a fine, or imprison- 
ment; and among the number of those who are at this moment liable to 
imprisonment for preaching the gospel, are Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Gordon, and 
Dr. Mackellan. ‘The suspended ministers have during this time preached 
and administered the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper to the 
few who would act so profanely as receive these sacraments at their hands. 
Several elders, at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper — by ministers ap- 
pointed by the committee of the general assembly — in the parishes of the 
suspended ministers, had interdicts put in their hands on Sabbath, in the 
church, and while the sacred elements were in their hands ; and yet the minis- 
ters who would authorise, nay, who would command, the perpetration of 
that atrocious sacrilege, have been held up in both houses of parliament as 
men whose conduct is exemplary, and whose PIETY is great. 

The chief argument adduced by the judges of the court of session, 
who lent themselves to assist in the perpetration of such palpable outrages as 
those mentioned above, was that the court must protect those who are 
punished for obeying the law. If the persons punished had been suspended 
for obeying the law, the court of session would, most assuredly, have been 
entitled to have interposed their authority in a constitutional way, but to 
attempt to suspend the sentence of a co-ordinate court being unlawful and 
unconstitutional, they had no right to interfere with it. And to grant 
authority to one set of men to preach the gospel, and to forbid another set 
of men to preach, was alike unlawful and unchristian. An attempt is made, 
by way of a defence of their conduct, to say that by the removing of the sus- 
pension of the general assembly the court did not bestow spiritual functions, 
but that reasoning is precisely similar to the reasoning of the Jesuits, on the 

right which certain office-bearers of the Church of Rome are said to possess 


of granting absolution from vows ; they say, they do not absolve from a vow, | 


o 
but they annihilate the vow, and ‘Geel is no longer any vow to break. So 


is it with the court of session — they annihilate the suspension, and the sus- 
pended ministers are as good ministers as before — they hold the same 
authority as before —for the suspension no longer exists. Though reason- 
ing of this kind may do very well in Spain, or in Italy, we rest ‘assured it 
will not delude British subjects. 

The seven suspended ministers met together as a presbytery, proceeded 
to the trial of Edwards, and found him extremely well qualified, yea, in the 
opinion of the “ sapient seven,” Bishop Horsley was nothing in ‘his hands. 


Having tried him and found him eminently qualified, they refused to ordain 


him, unless orders were issued by their superior spiritual court, the court of 


session; and to satisfy their, no ‘doubt, conscientious scr uples, Edwards pro- 
cured the order, and the seven met in the parish church of Marnoch, and 
there went through the mockery of an ordination; not a single parishioner 
being present, except a non-intrusion magistrate, who attended to keep 
order, and who was as thoroughly diseusted with the disgusting scene of 
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men ordaining a man minister of a parish, the people of which could never 
welcome him, as any man in Scotland. Then and there Edwards declared 
that he “accepted of and closed with the call” of the people, and that 
“* zeal for the honour of God, love to Jesus Christ, and desire of saving souls, 
were his great motives and chief inducements for entering into the function of 
the holy ministry, AND NOT WORLDLY DESIGNS AND INTERESTS.” Before 
the perpetration of the extraordinary scenes above noticed, it had been 
believed that a civil court could no more order a presbytery in Scotland 
to confer ordination, than that a civil court in England could order a bishop 
to do so. But the court of session have decided that they can order the 
performance of purely spiritual functions. However, the continuance of 
proceedings such as these depends on the tenure of office of an old man, 
about eighty years of age. If the present government remain in office, the 


next judge appointed will be, probably, the present Lord Advocate, and 


then the church would have a majority of one in favour of her claims. 

We think that we have in the foregoing remarks stated facts, which loudly 
call for the interference of the legislature. It is absurd to delay till the pre- 
sent agitation ceases, for if that is resolved upon the delay must be till 
doomsday. ‘The agitation is steadily increasing, and if, as is threatened, a 
minister of the gospel be imprisoned for preaching the gospel, will that 
tend to allay the agitation? It is surely the duty of parliament to interfere 


to prevent such an evil happening, for if it does happen, who can say what 


the result may be? 


Note. — The Scotch Church question is the most perplexing controversy of the day,— 
it is a mixed question. The Scotch Church, with its principle of representation ascending 
through the presbytery up to the synod, and ‘from the synod up to the general assembly, 
is in theory a pure republic, Has it always preserved this theory in action? Every think- 
ing man will put this interrogatory to himself, and answer it according to his own lights. 
For our part, we desire nothing so heartily as investigation, so that the truth, and so much 
of it as belongs to each side, may be laid fairly before the public.. With this object in 
view, we have given a place to the above article, which deserves high praise for moderation 
and dispassionateness. We may next month follow it with another paper from another 
contributor, taking a different side of the great argument at issue. Let the people judge 
between the combatants. The question is one of such moment, that it is essential to the 
ends of justice, and the interests of civil and religious liberty, to hear both sides fairly 
before we decide. — Ep. M. Curon. 





THE GATHERING OF ISRAEL. * 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


A sounp hath pass’d through the nations, heard 
By the heart alone, when its depths are stirr’d ; 
Mightier than that of storm-lifted seas, 

Than the tempest’s rush amid forest trees ; 
Mightier than sorrow’s earth-born cry, 

Than the shout of kings to victory : 


* It has been noticed by different recent travellers that the Jews are flocking by thousands to 
Jerusalem, which they have already begun to call “ home 5” and that it is a general belief amongst 
them that the day of their restoration is at hand. 
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And still, where its tale hath gone, 
A voice to the breeze is cast, — 

“ On to Jerusalem, brothers, on ! 
We have gain’d our home at last ! 


« Lift up thine head, O Israel! yet 


From the depths of the darkness round thee set ; 


Rejoice, for the chosen of the Lord 
Have listened once more to His living word ; 
Calling them forth from the nations round, 
To the hallow’d rest of their father’s ground : 
And still, as the goal is won, 

Let the thrilling shout be past — 
On to Jerusalem, brothers, on ! 

We have gain’d our home at last ! 


“Was the scoffer strong in the days of old, 
Fenced by his idols of dust-won gold, 
Mocking their hope, while his footsteps trod 
With the prophet-gather’d hosts of God ? 
Heed him not now in the times that be, 
For ours is no common destiny ; 
But, with true armour, won 

From the stores of the mighty past, 
On to Jerusalem — boldly on! 

We have gain’d our home at last ! 


“ Did the desert of old yield its gushing wave, 
For the pilgrim-fathers their thirst to lave ; 
Did the vision of God before them stand, 
Guiding their steps to the promis’d land ; 
And shall we, their children, all forget 
That His mighty arm is our refuge yet ? 
No! by the hope whereon 

We have lean’d through the stormy past, 
On to Jerusalem, brothers, on ! 

We have gain’d our home at last! 


“ There flow the waters that flow’d of yore, 
Washing no trace from the hallow’d shore ; 
There rise the hills where our fathers bow’d 
When the voice of God shook the riven cloud ; 
And the boughs of the stately cedar thrill 
With that holy breath, for it stirs them still: 
And we —are we call’d upon 

By a voice to the desert cast ? — 
On to Jerusalem, Israel, on ! 

We have gain’d our home at last!” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL RECREATIONS UNDER THE CRANIUM 
OF A GIANTESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 





Cranslator’s Preface. 


Tue writings of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter are but little known in this 
country. It is probable, that, in consequence of their peculiar style and 
extraordinary difficulty, they are the last to attract the attention of even 
German scholars; but quite certain, that German scholars do not as yet 
form a majority of our educated classes; and, as regards translations, only 
two (namely, the translation of ** Schmelzle’s Journey to Flaetz,” and of 
** Quintus Fizlein,” in Carlyle’s admirable “Specimens of German Ro- 
mance”), have hitherto appeared; nor have even these —if we may judge 
from the fact that no second edition has been called for, after a lapse of 
fifteen years — enjoyed the extended circulation they so undoubtedly 
deserve. 

Now we believe it is universally acknowledged in Germany that Richter 
is one of her master-spirits—~ one of the “ chosen of Germany and of the 
world.” Is it not, then, a disgrace to us, who pretend to venerate genius 
whatever may be its birth-place, that we know so little of this great genius 
as barely to know his name? We hold it so, undoubtedly — and, to con- 
tribute our mite towards wiping out this opprobrium, therefore have we 
undertaken the following translation. How far our endeavours shall have 
been successful, it is only for time and the public to determine. 

The “ Recreations under the Cranium of a Giantess” are but the component 
parts of a fragment; for, whatever may have been Richter’s intentions at its 
commencement, it is certain that he never advanced much farther than the 
threshold of the story. We think we cannot do better than give his own 
vindication (prefixed to another unfinished work —‘* The Invisible Lodge”’), 
in his own words: — “ Notwithstanding my intentions and promises,” — 
thus writes our author in 1825, shortly before his death, — “ the following 
work remains 2 born ruin. ‘Thirty years ago I might have given the con- 
clusion, with all the energy of the commencement; but old age cannot 
complete — it only patehes—what adventurous youth has effected. And 
even suppose there were no diminution of creative power, yet the events, 
plots, and sentiments of our youthful fancy appear, to our maturer judg- 
ment, no longer worthy of continuation. Hence, even in Schiller’s ‘ Don 
Carlos,’ you distinguish two times and two voices. 

“Yet another work, the * Biographical Recreations under the Cranium of 
a Giantess,’ stands in this collection without roof or edile discourse,” 
(Baurede — a discourse pronounced on the completion of a public edifice, ) 
— “but it is the last such; and, after all, are two unfinished houses so 
very unpardonable in an assemblage of buildings in every style — summer- 
houses—great vestry-rooms, if even without churches — mad-houses and 
senate-houses — little audience-halls, private-houses, garrets, balconies, and 
Italian cellars? If now you ask why a work was not finished, it is well — 
always provided you do not ask why it was begun? What life, in this 
world, is finished? And if we complain that a novel leaves off without 
telling us what came of Conrade’s second love-affair and of Alice’s despair 
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thereupon, or how Jack escaped out of the magistrate’s, or Faust out of 
Mephistopheles’ claws, let us take comfort in the thought, that to us, in this 
world, all things are alike mysteries — never to be fathomed but in the 
next; and that the whole world-history is to us an uncompleted novel.” 

Richter was right. If we consider what he did, we can easily forgive 
him for what he did not. 

One word concerning the manner of the translation. — A perfect English 
style (that is, as the English language now stands) must never be looked for 
in that which professes to give anything like a true idea of Ricurer’s style 
and manner of thought. If it be ordinary English, it cannot be Richter. 
But we profess to present to our readers Richter as nearly like his original 
self as is compatible with transplantation into a foreign soil: in every in- 
stance, therefore, where his expressions are not absolutely opposed to the 
idioms of our own tongue, we have retained them. Being forced to a 
choice of evils, we had rather do violence (if violence it be) to our own lan- 
guage than to the genius of Richter. 


W. T. W. and A. T. W. 





FIRST BIOGRAPHICAL RECREATION. 


THE LEADEN JUNGFER EUROPA — THE FIELD OF BATTLE — MELANCHOLY — 
THE SPRING. 


On the road, April 28. 1795. 


Upon nothing, in books, is the public so hot as upon that which most dis- 
gusts it on the stage—I mean narration. Scarce has the reader settled 
himself in his easy chair, and I in my travelling-carriage, when I am forth- 
with to dip in and commence my tale. He shall have one, I assure him, 
and of the most extraordinary too ; but here, on the carriage-desk, the thing 
is not to be thought of—it must be postponed until I have got through the 
first biographical recreation, which must end with the journey to WaLp- 
KAPPEL. Qn the day after to-morrow I hope to alight at the pleasure-castle 
of that name, which, grandly like an obelisk, stands in the mayory of 
NEUENGLEICHEN ; and then—I pledge my word for it—I will sit down 
and rejoice my eyes on the unfolded butterflies of the meadows, on the 
gilded azure of the horizon, and on the brilliant green and white bonfires 
of the rapidly down-burning spring; and then, amid these lights of the 
aftertime, write down the wonderful history of the past winter—the history, 
namely, which was craved in the first chapter. Here, in FLACHSENFINGEN, 
where I am now travelling, I could not possibly give it—here, where I still 
see around me all the scaffolding, side-scenes, and opera-dresses of- the 
enacted drama, besides the closely rolled drop-curtain of the by-gone Future. 
Ah, were I to let down the carriage-window and look out, my eyes would 
surely light on the very spot where my soul trembled in the earthquake, 
the direction of whose shocks my pen (like the earthquake-knife invented 
by Satsano in Naples) now paints! 

On the road, my occupations are — writing and sleeping; for I never 
look out, the blinds being down during the entire journey —and this for 
the following reasons : —- 

It is demonstrable cn astronomical principles —in fact one has only to 
raise his eyes —that in FLACHSENFINGEN, whence, this 28th day of April, 
I started, the pollard avenue still looked like a double row of besoms 
worn down by Winter in sweeping clean the spring firmament — that the 
court-gardener had still all his vegetables in the hot-beds, and that the 
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meadows through which I this morning passed were no better than living 
herbaria of the pasted, sallow Flachsenfingen-Flora. The fauna has not yet 
made its appearance. Well —and this is just as I could have wished it. 
For in WALDKAPPEL, an entire, overflowing, dazzling spring is already 
risen like a sun, heaping the face of Nature with bridal ‘nights and creative 
days: there all things gush, bloom, glance, and sing. So that, by good 
contrivance, I may step at once out of the FLACHSENFINGEN brown-trellised 
scaffolding into the completed and dazzling sun-temple of the spring. With 
this view is the present recreation written; and I hope my kind readers 
will not take amiss my relieving the tedium of a three days’ and two nights’ 
journey (during which I sit completely walled in under the firmament of 
the coach-top) by discourse with them, and by fine digressions; more 
especially as they too will find it to their advantage in my future, all the 
more glorious, painting of the Spring. What a simple mortal, in fact, must 


- he be, who, popping his head out of the coach, can suffer the vernal beauties 


of the country to meet his eye piecemeal—first, blades of grass, then shrub- 
leaves, then six yellow butterflies and a like number of yellow flowers, and 
lastly, a few birch-tree-tops, like so many alehouse signs. Might not such 
an one bethink himself that it is as absurd to dissect the Space as it is the 
Time of spring (as it were a wooden doll) limb by limb? By Heaven! 
the day after to-morrow, Nature shall stand erect, like a giant goddess, 
before me, and vernal airs shall raise her veil, and waft it far away; and 
then, if ’tis overpowering, I shall be found prostrate, and dazzled by her 
splendour. 

While snow falls, men plan to travel over the whole earth; but, on the 
approach of spring, they forget two of their best resolutions — THEY RISE 
NO EARLIER — neither do they travel. With me it is not so, as Europe 
sees — I travel every year. But this year, moreover, the occasion is 
pressing. 

Few men in Germany are unaware that I live in the town of FLAcHsEN- 
FINGEN, in the prince’s castle, and indeed, in a certain sense, as an ap- 
panaged prince. Thus much, I presume, my countrymen know, as in the 
** DoG-post-pays ” * (packages of which are perhaps to-day, April 28., 
passing me on their way to the Easter fair,) 1 have not been sparing in 
details concerning my rank, place of abode, &c. I am now rooted here to 
the throne and the court, where every thing is more feasible than writing. 
You have no time — you are in luck if you can get through business more 
important — paying, for example, as many visits as a physician — say three 
hundred daily, like the Neapolitan, Antonio Porzto. I requested, there- 
fore, of his excellency, a dispensation from the court-sorrow; in other 
words, permission to travel to his pleasure-castle, WALDKAPPEL, and there, 
in the blooming, singing heaven of joy (into which, moreover, one of a 
court household will as hardly enter as into the future one), to spend in 
rapture (that 1 iS in writing) the spring of the year. For there indeed will 
I, like the weaving garden- -spider, under the open firmament, and enclosed 
by nothing but blossoms, again ply my biographical shuttle through histo- 
rical threads. Truly I cannot write enough, not even for myself; so much 
do men read now-a-days. 

But, inkstand and quill apart, I must —_ have journeyed to Neven- 
GLEICHEN, were it only for the spring; for here, to look even into a 
mountain-stream or a green arbour as ies ought to be looked into — that 
is, with emotion — is out of the question ; here, I mean, among the court- 


_* One of Richter’s novels, entitled “ Hesperus, or the Dog-post-days.” 
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figures drawn thin and taper through hot-presses and fly-presses — figures 
which the rolling-machines of our century have pressed, like the maccaroni 
of NuRENBERG Cellars, into life. The delicate worms !—I here seal it with 
my word of honour — when we have waited until the time of blossoms is 
somewhat spent, we take horse and hie us all to the English gardens, 
VILLAS, and GROVEs; stroll, in social FILE, among the HERMITAGES ana 
SOLITUDES, striving (unsuccessful, by the .way, in our attempts to cheat 
Ennui of his toll) to weaken the prejudice that courtiers, ladies, and Leipzig- 
larks grow mity when too closely packed; and, lastly, select for the pro- 
menade the few disengaged hours of an astronomical day — those, namely, 
intervening between dinner and cards. How much greater would be the 
enjoyment, if each were not so squeezed by his neighbour, and so hampered 
by something which he considers his duty; so squeezed that, in the cham- 
bers of his heart, he cannot find space for a new flower ; to say nothing of 
an entire evening sun or an in-pressing vernal world, much less for a starry 
firmament : and the obligatory something is, as far as we can judge, that 
alligator-eye to the least moral gap or nakedness either of a prince or of 
his servants; it being evident that into the former the sucK1NG-sTING, and 
into the latter the PoisoN-sTING, may be inserted. Something of the kind 
(as I read in Krijnirz) is found in Madagascar —an insect, namely, called 
AKADANDEF, which, like our gad-fly, hovers over the animal on whose en- 
trails it means to feed, until the waited-for opportunity of effecting an 
entrance occurs. ‘Ihe best of princes may be at once the hereditary enemy, 
the eye-witness, and the blood-witness or martyr of an akadandef. 

Laughable enough; but now, besides my gouter, I order a light; for in 
here, as in valleys, it is early dark. With opinions and intentions like 
these, I could not possibly fall in with the suggestion of a ruddy chamber- 
lain — otherwise, of the polished cane-head of the whole CHAMBERLAIN 
starr — alight in Wurzburg, and call on Father Bonavira Buank, the 
superior of the Minorite convent, who employs the whole of nature, from 
the mountain-cleft to the flower-cup, as his paint-box and jewel-case. This 
pictorial father (as I have been assured by those who had seen all), paints 
or produces his landscapes, not with or by means of colour-cakes, but with 
or by means of regular seeds, as it were out of the mosaic of the Eternal — 
birds, with their own feathers — women’s shoes, with tulip, not shoe-leaves 
— the torrent, with mosses — the evening red, with the glowing foliage of 
autumn:—din short, Nature great with Masse small. ‘ The greatest 
painter,” said I earnestly to the chamberlain, ‘ I have yet seen in this line, 
and whose works the superior of the Minorites may have chanced to study 
in Switzerland or in Franconia—this painter, who, for woodlands, need 
take no meaner dry Indian-ink than entire pine-trees— for mountains, 
rocks — for men, clods of earth and «ther — for skies, suns — this artist, 
my good chamberlain, before whose canvas [ advise you some time to take 
your stand, is our Lord God.” 


Now I lean on my side-cushion, and fall asleep for the night. 


April 29. 

I am now going through the morning brightness; and out of the cold 
blue sky streams down a broad flood of bracing vernal airs, pressing through 
the crannies of my carriage, and bathing my hot lips — the larks ascend in 
whole singing academies before my prison, as though warbling with their 
wings ; and ev erywhere over my diving-bell rolls a fresh up-gushing life- 


sea. But I must throw down the pen, or my impatient thirsty nature will 
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tempt me, heedless of consequences, to let down the window and gaze upon 
the good spring ere she has half donned her vesture. . . . 

By the notched, jagged road-steps I perceive that during the night we 
have passed, the Flachsenfingen and * * * pillars of Hercules. It is a 
warmer climate, too; for WALDKAPPEL lies very much to the south-east. . . 
By the bye — need I fear lest some one (a foreigner, perhaps) confound my 
WALDKAPPEL with another in the province on the Werre, or my mayory 
of NEUENGLEICHEN, in like manner, with its namesake in Katzenelnbogen ? 
The two places belonging to his excelleney lie close together, whereas the 
two others are notoriously far apart. I do hope that none are so unversed 
in geography as not to know that the principality of FLacHSENFINGEN, like 
the Lower Rhine provinces, or like Abdera, is divided and scattered amongst 
almost all the provinces of Germany. 

Now are the passing cattle-bells ringing in the noisy service. of the day — 
the herdsmen chatter — partridges whirr up like rockets —~ my near horse 
neighs to the stud grazing in the meadows below — dew-spangled branches 
bruslt, rustling, from the coachman to the carriage —and all-is noise and 
life. , : 

Although the public will not be blameworthy, if it here expect me to 
prepare my drawing materials, and furnish a preliminary sketch of Wa.p- 
KAPPEL ; yet, as I have never been there, I can only offer hearsay as a sub- 
stitute for the painting. I have been told that the country is extremely 
delightful, and that it contains the Juncrer Europa. Concerning this 
Jungfer, with whom I am highly delighted, I present, for the benefit of 
foreigners, the following anecdote — those to whom it is no news May pass 
it over. : | 

My grandfather, Prince of FLAcHSENFINGEN, being all his life in open 
rivalry with Hesse Kassel — that is, with the then Landgraf Frizprica — 
was provoked by nothing so much as by the “ WrntER-Box” belonging to 
his rival, but more especially by the copper Hercutes on the top of it; 
and this, simply because in his whole domain he could boast of no similar 
box and metal Goliah. Sometimes at table, when a distinguished traveller, 
or perhaps a Hessian noble, ignorant of the rivalry, described, to the best 
of his ability, the well-grown son or ANAK, or CHRISTOFFEL (as the Hes- 
sian populace name him), mentioned that the Tiran was thirty-one feet 
high, exclusive of the plynth, and that, consequently, his elbow would come 
under no Prussian recruiting measure; and, lastly, thinking to create a 
climax of astonishment, stated that, besides affording the most splendid 
prospect, the head easily accommodated ten men inside, and the calf of the 
leg just half that number ;—at this hearing, my grandfather not only saw 


every thing green and yellow with vexation, but actually turned those 


colours in the face; and all his courtiers were pretty certain that he would 
call for an extra quantity of Bavernxrrec * — the surest token of his 
wrath. ‘The true remedy was, to build a like winter-box, with every acces- 
sory, that so the Landgraf Von Hesse Kassel might, in his turn and ‘at his 
table, be pestered with the narrations of illustrious travellers. So, too, 
thought my grandfather; but, inasmuch as the money-box, indispensable 
in constructing the winter-box, was the only situation in the countr 





that money could not purchase, it was long ere his thought could be 


realised. 
Wherever he went, he pondered the matter — during the chase — at the 


* Such is, or was, the name of a Rhine-wine (in Strasburg, I think) as ancient as this its 
namesake. 
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opera — in the streets; but to no purpose. He would fain (to get but the 
money) do all that a prince may — stamp every thing, even blotting-paper, 
the threatening letters of rogues, every private letter, and all armorial 
bearings and seals — mathematically divide the Torricellian vacuum be- 
tween the private purse and the exchequer — pawn and mortgage — attract 
justice, as he would a stranger of quality, to court, and work up the foolish 
administration of law into a pearl and testing balance, with Themis as 
court banker. All these things he would full fain have done ; but it 
could not be; for all these had he already done, and on slighter state ex- 
penditures. 

Yet more deeply did the chamberlain and his son ponder the matter ; 
but (if that were possible) with even slighter success. 

In this juncture, the head architect and garden-director, wishing to try 
for the “teachership of decoration ” in the ‘Vienna academy of the plastic 
arts, solicited his discharge; and, to show the prince how small a share dis- 
satisfaction with his present situation had in dictating this request, craved 
an audience, and furnished not only an original sketch of a splendid Sum- 
MER-BOXx at the very WaLDKaApPeEL whither [ am journeying, but also the 
best counsel ready to the money-raising. ‘That he had thought deeply on 
the subject is evident by my grandfather's granting him, instead of his dis- 
charge, the supreme overseership of the works. 

What he proposed and carried into effect ran thus : —“ Your excellency 
might inform the Syndics, next assize, that this time you impose no new 
tax, although you have the power; that, on the contrary, your aim is a 
remission of taxes; that your excellency, ’tis well known, must render to 
the empire a tribute of men and cattle according to the imperial register — 
this you might now require of the country, but would not; that instead, 
and only as a just indemnity, you require, for every twenty-five Rhenish 
florins of property, a miserable Nurnberg LEADEN soLpDIER on horseback 
(or the value in money), which leaden contingent shall be honestly melted 
down into a great Junerer Europa; that you well know how easily a sub- 
ject, like a second M110, carries the growing calf of taxes and burdens, the 
carrying power growing with the calf’s growth, and how lightly the full- 
grown animal hangs, like a godson, in brawny arms — meanwhile you hope 
that, if you have not hitherto invigorated, at any rate you have not much 
enfeebled, the carrying muscles; that you hold it morally, if not politically, 
right to waive your claim to every single penny of impost for the next twenty- 
five LEAP-YEARS*; and that, moreover, resolved to cherish and husband, not 
the money only, but also the blood of the lieges, and because more blood is 
sacrificed to the baths than to the prince, you impose a poll or heel-tax (to 
act as a fine) on every use of the lancet or the cupping instrument.” 

Better could not be. Seeing, however, how impossible it would have 
been to detect the secret blood-letting of revenue defrauders, every one was 
required to pay the blood-dues in the lump; and the wealthy, in whom 
plethora and phlebotomy were to be presumed, were to disburse them every 
quarter-day — as convents put the lancet in requisition four times yearly — 
and thus was the crown itself, so to speak, the transcendental cupping vessel, 
as the sceptre was the lancet of the state. ‘This blood-tithe went by the 
name — Jungfer-cupping and Europa-tax. 

By the bye — in days of yore, the mortar of the state edifice was made 
tenacious with the wooL, or the Harr, or the BLoop of the subject; now, 





* This gracious quatrennial immunity falls as a special burden on his present excellency ; and 


this is why my father never comes to WALDKArrEL, but contemplates bestowing the place on an 
appanaged prince. 
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however, only the blood of this creature is used — and that only in time of 
war, to refine the sucar of peace. So little has a free in common with a 
despotic form of government —the former can take nothing but the people’s 
money — the latter attacks their lives also. Thus the devil (especially at 
first) had only licence to touch Job’s effects and fixtures, not his person — 
this happened much later. 

Out of the leaden soldiery and the blood-tax, then, arose a colossal Jungfer 
Europa three roods in height, and containing, therefore, five Rhenish mea- 
sures more than the Hessian Hercules. I shall be all amazement, the day 
after to-morrow, when she meets my gaze. In the head of the Rhodian 
colossus an orchestra of musicians (as I read) might, as in Herschel’s tele- 
scope, have been accommodated ; but under the cranium of Miss Europa 
a whole court of inquisitors with their session-tables (as I hear) would not 
be pinched for room. May be; but if so, I may count on ample space for 
my little writing-desk and single chair! If, then, it be not at this season 
too cold within the leaden giantess, my first excursion in WALDKAPPEL shall 
be into Europa’s head by the winding staircase. I mean to screw down 
my writing-table (like a sewing-cushion) beneath her cranium, and there, 
enjoying through her eye-holes the grandest prospect, to compose, with 
uncommon delight, the greater.portion of these RECREATIONS and ME- 
MOIRS.... 

I have written myself and my readers drowsy. More to-morrow. Would 


I were in Europa ! 
* * * * * * * * 


April 30. 


While the horses are feeding, I often please myself by listening to the 
satellites circling round my carriage: they hear my pen scratching on the 
paper ; but of the head which directs it they can see nothing, unless it be 
the top-laden hat of its hat. It is a novel sensation of pleasure, thus, by the 
Gyges-ring of the carriage domicile, to sit snugly fenced in and invisible in 
the midst of tumult. 

As quite a youngster, I was often, by a castle-thresher *, led round with 
closed eyes into every corner, and, grasping him tight, delighted in my own 
trepidation at the unknown road, which I sought to forget, not to guess. 
When, at length, he stopped right against a wall, and I looked up and 
around, unable at once, out of the metamorphosing chaotic surface, to piece 
together a well-known room — how sweetly vanished then my voluntary 
dread ! 

The carriage is that castle-thresher ; for the two act as much alike as do 
children and grown persons —our cothurnus being often but a patchwork 
of our childhood’s shoes. I cannot dip my pen thrice without wondering 
‘¢whereabouts are we now?” Many a time I hear that I am passing a 
church resounding with the organ — the open windows of a school of bawl- 
ing boys — through flocks of sheep — through weekly markets — by fulling- 
mills. Now, about eight o’clock (said I to-day), the pole must be veering 
towards a region where landscape-painters fare better than those who people 
the landscape. If the eminence of Grecian artists was due solely to the 
study of living, naked models, then have our artists but small cause for com- 
plaint; the state having surrounded them (wherever they can find but 
easel-room) with peasants who, being penniless, are as naked as though 
contending in Athenian gymnasiums for laurel crowns. 

Last night, simply by the street-illumination, contrasting with the dark- 


* A thresher belonging to the castle: as we say, “ farm labourer.” — TRAns. 
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ness of alleys built apparently for the express accommodation of cut-purses 
and assassins, I knew where I was, namely, in a Residenzstadt *, where the 
poor must be as badly as the court is well lighted. 

Were I now to pull the check-string and inquire of my coachman (on 
the box) I should hear that we are passing a prince’s pleasure-grounds — 
for I know the sHEEP-BELL TINKLE of the Chinese pagoda — where the 
prime minister is pulling his coachman (on the throne) by a like check- 
string — the poor mortal, in these republican times, living, the day through, 
in constant dread lest every alehouse discussion become a tocsin and 
cannon-foundry, and lest, with the newly-cast bell, —which, however, like 
the bell on the Franecker coat of arms, is at present without a CLAPPER, — 
he be rung out of the land. 

How slender are often the threads with which the web of affection is 
woven! Praise the name of his dog, or his favourite dish, or wine —em- 
ploy the same tailor —and your fellow-being shall, all at once, take a special 
interest in you; in short, the small similarities of chance, of fortune, or of 
person often bind men together more firmly than the great similarity of 
character. And it is so with me. I should actually feel an increase of in- 
terest in speaking to those who, in their turn, will feel a like in reading 
me, before whom I passed hermetically sealed up in my leathern niche ; — 
and those of my readers who can, let them compute whether, between the 
28th of April and the Ist of May, 1795, no closely shut bear-cage presented 
itself to their view. That cage contained the very author of these recre- 
ations ; and amongst those readers and on-lookers, there must be, I dare be 
sworn, persons of both sexes — private and state servants — primaner + and 
booksellers tending to Leipzig, the latter importing, the former exporting 
knowledge — rosy maidens in the fields, with red woollen gowns, and pale 
maidens at the windows, with white cotton ones — gentry, who must needs 
review me, ‘proclaiming their author’s name, concealing their own — mes- 
sengers of the imperial court of judicature, and expresses — tax-free, impe- 
rial chamber-servants — peasants, squires, and nobles — beggars — head- 
cooks and smiths — guardians — NrkoLar — my own publisher ! — Thou ! 
—the minister of HarpenBERG (if, indeed, he be not still in Basle), 
Le 

By Heaven ! All men!—How simple, on the one hand, the wish to name 
all those before whom my buttoned-up apparatus passed, as if I could set 
down every name in the directory, ‘and in every church register; and how 
hard, on the other, to make a worthy selection out of a million! 

Good night! After to-day no more sleeping upright. 


May 1. 


So I dated on awaking ; incorrectly, however, for it is still the 30th of 
April. Like a dreamer, I mistook the evening for the morning red. What 
are the laws which make sleep so uncertain a measurer of our narrow 
life-path, — meeting the time, now by wersts, now by miles, and now so 
exactly, that we can be our own alarum, and wake when we please? It is 
with an uneasy feeling, somewhat analogous to that excited by the touch 
of a resuscitated corpse, that we discover the imagined cold yesterday to be 
still a living to-day. ... Glorious evening-red ! Reflex of a long hedge of 
roses drawn around Eden. ‘The four red rays which thesun sends into my 
soul are more ennobling than the four red lines on the Aragon coat-of- 
arms, and, before their lustre, every gnawing vampire falls withering, from 
the power-reft heart. .... Often and often have I thought, that if I were 


* A town, the residence of a court. — Trans. 
{ First-class scholars in a gymnasium, — Trays. 
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an angel, and had wings, and no specific gravity, I would ascend until 

could behold the evening sun as it illuminated the earth’s circumference ; 
and, following our planet through space, but meeting its axis-movement, 
would remain a whole year gazing into the large mild eye of the sun. 
But at length I should sink down (like "a honey-intoxicated bee) drunk 


with splendour, and sweetly stupified, on the grass. 
* * * * 


May 1. One o’clock in the afternoon. 


To ponder often on a thing, is to place it on the object-glass of our 
spiritual microscope, which gives it both colour and dignity, as the natural 
microscope deprives it of both. ‘Thus, an unimportant day, or a trifling 
event, for which we have made a four days’ preparation, and four winding 
ways through as many anterooms, is at length grasped with feverish expect- 

ation. But as what 1 am now looking forward to is no trifle, — for one may 
well think, with a pleasing fever, of. alighting before the sublime rotunda 
of the Spring, —and as I actually do alight at six o’clock this evening, 
there would be nothing in the least unwarrantable in such pleasing emotions; 
—but none such do I experience. 

This arises from a trifling circumstance, which will, likely enough, make 
me ridiculous in the eyes of an experienced staff officer. My coachman, 
namely, seeing a ragged peasant plough up a cannon-ball not far from us, 
informed me of the ‘fact, adding, that we were then on the field where, 
shortly before, Frenchmen and aristocrats, had fought a battle as bloody as 
it was useless. However often he who for the first time traverses such a 
place of conflagration and Arafne’s threshing-floor of humanity, may ask 
himself whether, then, the whole earth be not a like field of battle, and 
every sea a Place de Greve, he yet cannot but gasp for breath. Reasoning 


avails not: — thus, for example, we know well enough that the whole ter-— 


restrial ball is, as it were, built over with the buried, and that every field 
is a horizontal, as every human being is a perpendicular burying-ground 
(for our flesh is made up of the dust of the dead), yet our imagination is 
as forcibly struck by the spectacle of an appropriated churchyard near a 
church, as though all this were utterly untrue. 

Instead, therefore, of reasoning with myself, I gave my fancy the brush, 
ands blood also, and set it to dip i in and to paint. But when it held before 
me the plain smoking with blood, and disclosed the quiet. burial-ground, 
where griefs lay side by side, the piercing thought smote back, like a hedge 
of thorns, into the inmost recesses of my lacerated heart, that there is one 
woe which our pity cannot embrace, —a boundless wailing desert, before 
which the softened heart curdles and stiffens, beholding no longer AFFLICTED 
ONES, but only a wide nameless arriicTion ; for, inasmuch as a thousand 
others, scattered like fallen leaves over the mountain above, and the long 
graves below, craved my sighs also, I could not sigh over the wounds of 
any individual of that thousand. Oh, only before the Being whose is the 
future, and infinite love, and the infinite balm, can all the moist eyes and 
all the red wounds of humanity be unclosed, —not before the narrow ham- 
pered heart of man. When I tore open the battle-field, and raised the 
soothing bandage of turf from off the wounds of all those helpless, and 
nameless, and guiltless ones, — when I saw the marshalled array once more 
fall, and once more perish, I longed for but a single wound, that so, at 
least, I might suffer with the down-broken generation, since my bounded 
eye could no longer weep over human beings, but only over human kind. 
Wretched son of Earth! With thine arm thou crushest thousands at a 
blow, but canst hardly draw two out of all those thousands to thy breast, 
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to stanch their blood and heal their wounds on thy warming heart. Space 


‘for many crushed ones there is not in the human breast; for affliction, 


therefore, as for compassion, it is well that the Creator has? scattered the 
unhappy, so that the heart of each only looks upon the griefs, and stands 
at the death-beds of its small circle of friends. But cguel man casts on one 
hard battle-field thousands of perishing beings, each of whom, over the 
wide earth, had a kindred eye full of sadness and of love, and his soft 
death-pillow, and there leaves them to expire on a cold grave, and far from 
the eyes which would have bewept them. .... 

A rural wedding train, which with gay music passed over the again 
verdant battle-field, softened, without interrupting, my reflections. Ah! 
this juxtaposition, reminding me how swiftly the fifth acts of our comedies 
alternate with the fifth acts of our tragedies, did but melt me the more. 
What could the vernal airs, pressing into my carriage, and filling it at once 
with subdued tones of joy and with apple-blossom gales, waft over to me, 
in the melancholy region over whose flowers they passed, but the serious 
thought — “ How close (in our life as on the Alps) upon our summer lies 
our winter — how short is the step from our flower-gardens to our ice- 
fields!” And yet, amid joy, we reproach ourselves for the readiness with 
which we forget joy amid affliction; and, amid affliction, for the readiness 
with which we forget affliction amid joy. But the reproach of a self-de- 
ception is often itself but a sadder self-deception. 


Four o’clock in the evening. 


Although, in two hours, the spring will be drawing up before me the 
curtain of her opera-theatre, yet the anguished heart-throb, caused by the 
ruins on my road (and which the soft church melodies in every village, on 
this saint’s day, only aggravate), changes to no throb of joy. On the ex- 
ternal world lies always the image of the internal, as on the sea the image 
of the firmament, either. as sombre grey or as bright green. Had this 
lovely evening closed a brighter day, I might not, perhaps, have been 
afflicted by the whispers and, the perfumes of the column-rows of fruit-trees 
which stretch out over my carriage, and towards each other, their arms en- 
circled with garlands of flowers, and which bear, and rock to and fro with 
their waving, in every arm a new-born world of singing — of honey-intoxi- 
cated children. Yes, in two hours will every gate of the Grecian temple 
of Spring burst open before me, and her walls vanish; and I look right 
into her forest of columns, which everywhere break forth in garlands and 
festoons, and strain my sight through the throng of sun-altars, and altar- 
lights, and incense-clouds and choirs; then I repose my eye on the up- 
striving mountain tops that sustain the azure canopy of the temple, until, 
rising, it closes, sated and dazzled, at the portal of the in-pouring splen- 
dour. 

But not to-day! for the mirror of my soul is tarnished by a mist, such 
as the view of a battle-field may well raise, in the eye asin the soul. But 
to-morrow (for sleep will disperse this mist) shall verdant Nature view her 
trembling image in my brighter soul; and, when she stirs her limbs, and 
smiles before me, my heart will stir also, and tremble and smile with her. 
No: to-day I will see nothing. Ah! as it is, each minute my heart swells 
more and more from the bee-stings inflicted by the thought, whence I come 
and whither I am going — what history I have io write here in the singing 
pleasure domain of spring —and what heavenly imperishable forms the 
troubled eye of my phantasy will have to gaze upon and copy — forms from 
which it will a hundred times turn, full and dark, without having beheld ‘the 
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features I must paint. Oh, how can I be gay this evening, and look upon 
the spring ? 
About half after five in the evening. 


Fate draws our fragile web, as a single filament, into her own, and links 
together our small hearts and moist eyes, as mere points of colour, in the 
great figures of her curtain, which does not hang before us, but of which 
we are the component parts. Fate is now playing with me, and near me, 
and wills that I know it. Is she more concerned in the polishing of a 
beetle’s eye, or the feathering of a butterfly’s wing, than in the directing 
and the colouring of human thoughts ? ? Melting bodies liquefy if you shake 
them; and, in my melting mood, the unknown hand shakes me by two opposing 
tones, as by the simultaneous ringing of the alarm and the harmonica-bell. 

I hear, namely, a voice in song and a tolling bell. 

Now, between the tones of the voices of evening, my carriage, un- 
steadily and reclining, ascends the mountain of my sojourn; the day is 
softly dying, in a dvae of flowers, to its own swan-song; the avenues and 
gardens speak in whispers, as men do when they are moved; and round the 
leaves fly zephyrs, and round the blossoms _ bees, delicately murmuring ; 
the larks alone, like man, are loud in their quavering as they soar aloft, 
and then, like him, are mute as they fall back into the furrows; whereas 
the great in soul and the ocean, inaudible and viewless as they ascend 
heavenwards, roar sublimely as in waterfalls and waterspouts, they rush 
down and fertilize the valleys. 

In a country house, by the steep of the mountain-road, an unspeakably 
sweet tone, like a trembling lark, is ascending out of a female throat. The 
sound is as though the spring flew singing out of the firmament, and sus- 
taining one enraptured tone, hung with outstretched pinions over the earth, 
until flowers had sprung up beneath her for her throbbing couch. But thy 
tongue, cruel musical science, like the lion’s, passes over, tickles, and warms 
the naked heart, until its every vein bleeds. 

And, in harsh contrast to this voice, issue, from a convent behind Nrvu- 
ENGLEICHEN, the tones of the passing-bell. ‘The monks toll this bell when 
any one is dying, that some sympathising soul may pray for the prostrate 
one, whom the last angel, before releasing his spirit, has shrouded in dark- 
ness, as we bind the eyes before we amputate a limb. Did it rest with me, 
unknown departing one, I would silence the death-bell, that into the dark 
scene of thy last struggle no echo of the forgotten earth might intrude and 
(since hearing is the last sense which leaves us) cruelly inform thee of the 
moment in which thou art lost to us for ever, as aeronauts announce by a 
cannon-shot the moment of their departure from amid the spectators... . But 
to-day I would do so for my own sake also; for the Two tones, like the 
scissors of the Fates, open, and then close, and then cut, one upon the other, 
deep into my writhing heart.... 

Ah! bring no man whose wounds are not all securely bound into the 
temple of the Spring, lest rapturous emotion press his blood through the 
dressings! But as physicians order those to LIE DOWN whom they have 
profusely bled, so does Sleep (or Death) lay each bleeding soul in the 
RECUMBENT posture which stills all... . 

I am now arrived; but my eyes are closed, and my heart throbs too 
violently, even under the warm dark pinion of Spring.... No! I will wait 
till to-morrow ere I kneel before the Spring. 


Twelve o’clock at night. 


I have seen all; and it is not long since my glowing and overclouded 
soul became, once more, ool and serene like the night. I am about to 
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paint the image of a sick fevered heart; but let the healthy listen with 
indulgence to the painful fever-dream of their prostrate suffering friend, 
saying within themselves, “ The sick man will rise from his bed, as we also 
shall be laid low ; and then will he, in his turn, and with equal indulgence, 
stand at our bedsides.” 

When the carriage stopped on the broad circular mountain platform sur- 
mounted by concentric shrubberies and groves, and when its door opened, 
like a jubilee-gate of the Spring, my eye involuntarily fell on something 
that glittered near me — on a fairy ring of the white nettle encircling the 
mountain —a plant, whose leaves, with their black tarnished upper and 
their dazzling white under surface, form splenditl back-ground to a blood- 
red leaf-stalk and three red leaf-veins. ‘The wind, mingling together the 
blood and the snow and the lamp-black, struck a mournful TRICHORD on 
this agitated colour-piano. And as I gazed on this mingling of colours, the 
first yellow butterfly of the year flew, from amidst and over it, down the 
mountain ; and three peacocks, with their pendant, coloured trains, flew 
clumsily upwards, and then descended towards the nearest boughs of the 
chestnut-clump, there to roost for the night. 

Now was my soul vanquished by the Spring, and I forgot all and plunged 
into the sea of Nature. 

Ah! I was not happy.... 

The great Spring hung over the earth, like a wide thunder-storm pregnant 
with light and heat and moisture, and poured down her sparkling life-drops 
in an infinite cataract; and out of every vein and sap-vessel the storm-spouts 
sprang up again in fountains; and human beings showed but like water- 
plants on the extended life-stream, and the hills like rocks ; and the small 
voices of refreshed living beings sounded, amid the creative tumult, only 
like tinkling bells. 

But over the inclosed and prostrate heart the great sea pressed in vain. 
Not the immersed diver, but only the sailor at the mast-head, can grasp the 
ocean. Not for gods, in such an hour, is man made, but for men; and the 
sunflower, bowed down by too heavy rain-drops, no longer follows the sun. 

I was ashamed of my weakness when I stood before blooming Nature, 


who, in her turn, stood before the glowing evening as before a red concave 


mirror — when the mountains stood up, and pierced with eternal snow the 
blue forests and the Spring, as lofty white hail-clouds pierce the blue of 
heaven — when the sun lay on the white mountain-tops and in the golden 
vase of the last clouds, like the past heart of the King of Heaven, as the 
ashes of TRasan’s body stand in a golden vase on the top of his column. 
But every twig of the too tender sensitive plant within me retreated, trem- 
bling under the touch of the creative hand, and unable to endure aught but 
a second sensitive plant. In a sublime loveliness like mine, thus prays the 
companionless : — ** Oh, thou all-good! appear not now before me thus 
great—appear before me, rather, in the countenance of a beloved brother— 
in that will I shroud myself, and that unspeakably love.” 

A halt in my emotions afflicted me, — a painful twilight between bright 
yoy and dark Grier, for which there are but two remedies, —to double 
either the former or the latter. Ah! the latter was the easier. When 
dull, nameless griefs cling to the heart, give them greater stings, that so 
they may pierce it deeper, and the flowing blood relieve the breast ;— so 
with bells, — a small rent deadens the sound, which a larger restores to 
pristine clearness. 

I went to my carriage, and sacrificed to the genius of sadness the wine 





that was the Muses’ due. And when I drank in presence of the retreating 
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features I must paint. Oh, how can I be gay this evening, and look upon 
the spring ? 
About half after five in the evening, 


Fate draws our fragile web, as a single filament, into her own, and links 
together our small hearts and moist eyes, as mere points of colour, in the 
great figures of her curtain, which does not hang before us, but of which 
we are the component parts. Fate is now playing with me, and near me, 
and wills that | know it. Is she more concerned in the polishing of a 
beetle’s eye, or the feathering of a butterfly’s wing, than in the directing 
and the colouring of human thoughts? Melting bodies liquefy if you shake 
them; and, in my melting mood, the unknown hand shakes me by two opposing 
tones, as by the simultaneous ringing of the alarm and the harmonica-bell. 

I hear, namely, a voice in song and a tolling bell. 

Now, between the tones of the voices of evening, my carriage, un- 
steadily and reclining, ascends the mountain of my sojourn; the day is 
softly dying, in a cloud of flowers, to its own swan-song ; the avenues and 
gardens speak in whispers, as men do when they are moved; and round the 
leaves fly zephyrs, and round the blossoms bees, delicately murmuring ; 
the larks alone, like man, are loud in their quavering as they soar aloft, 
and then, like him, are mute as they fall back into the furrows; whereas 
the great in soul and the ocean, inaudible and viewless as they ascend 
heavenwards, roar sublimely as in waterfalls and waterspouts, they rush 
dowh and fertilize the valleys. 

In a country house, by the steep of the mountain-road, an unspeakably 
sweet tone, like a trembling lark, is ascending out of a female throat. The 
sound is as though the spring flew singing out of the firmament, and sus- 
taining one enraptured tone, hung with outstretched pinions over the earth, 
until flowers had sprung up beneath her for her throbbing couch. But thy 
tongue, cruel musical science, like the lion’s, passes over, tickles, and warms 
the naked heart, until its every vein bleeds. 

And, in harsh contrast to this voice, issue, from a convent behind Nev- 
ENGLEICHEN, the tones of the passing-bell. ‘The monks toll this bell when 
any one is dying, that some sympathising soul may pray for the prostrate 
one, whom the last angel, before releasing his spirit, has shrouded in dark- 
ness, as we bind the eyes before we amputate a limb. Did it rest with me, 
unknown departing one, I would silence the death-bell, that into the dark 
scene of thy last struggle no echo of the forgotten earth might intrude and 
(since hearing is the last sense which leaves us) cruelly inform thee of the 
moment in which thou art lost to us for ever, as aeronauts announce by a 
cannon-shot the moment of their departure from amid the spectators... . But 
to-day I would do so for my own sake also; for the Two tones, like the 
scissors of the Kates, open, and then close, and then cut, one upon the other, 
deep into my writhing heart .... | 

Ah! bring no man whose wounds are not all securely bound into the 
temple of the Spring, lest rapturous emotion press his blood through the 
dressings! But as physicians order those to Liz DowN whom they have 
profusely bled, so does Sleep (or Death) lay each bleeding soul in the 
RECUMBENT posture which stills all... . 

I am now arrived; but my eyes are closed, and my heart throbs too 
violently, even under the warm dark pinion of Spring.... No! I will wait 
till to-morrow ere I kneel before the Spring. 


Twelve o’clock at night. 


[have seen all; and it is not long since my glowing and overclouded 
soul became, once more, cool and serene like the night. I am about to 
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int the image of a sick fevered heart; but let the healthy listen with 
indulgence to the’ painful fever-dream of their prostrate suffering friend, 
saying within themselves, “ The sick man will rise from his bed, as we also 
shall be laid low ; and then will he, in his turn, and with equal indulgence, 
stand at our bedsides.” 

When the carriage stopped on the broad circular mountain platform sur- 
mounted by concentric shrubberies and groves, and when its door opened, 
like a jubilee-gate of the Spring, my eye involuntarily fell on something 
that glittered near me — on a fairy ring of the white nettle encircling the 
mountain —a plant, whose leaves, with their black tarnished upper and 
their dazzling white wnder surface, form splendid back-ground to a blood- 
red leaf-stalk and three red leaf-veins. ‘The wind, mingling together the 
blood and the snow and the lamp-black, struck a mournful TRIcHORD on 
this agitated colour-piano. And as I gazed on this mingling of colours, the 
first yellow butterfly of the year flew, from amidst and over it, down the 
mountain ; and three peacocks, with their pendant, coloured trains, flew 
clumsily upwards, and then descended towards the nearest boughs of the 
chestnut-clump, there to roost for the night. 

Now was my soul vanquished by the Spring, and I forgot all and plunged 
into the sea of Nature. 

Ah! I was not happy.... 

The great Spring hung over the earth, like a wide thunder-storm pregnant 
with light and heat and moisture, and poured down her sparkling life-drops 
in an infinite cataract; and out of every vein and sap-vessel the storm-spouts 
sprang up again in fountains; and human beings showed but like water- 
plants on the extended life-stream, and the hills like rocks ; and the small 
voices of refreshed living beings sounded, amid the creative tumult, only 
like tinkling bells. 

But over the inclosed and prostrate heart the great sea pressed in vain. 
Not the immersed diver, but only the sailor at the mast-head, can grasp the 
ocean. Not for gods, in such an hour, is man made, but for men; and the 
sunflower, bowed down by too heavy rain-drops, no longer follows the sun. 

I was ashamed of my weakness when I stood before blooming Nature, 
who, in her turn, stood before the elowing evening as before a red concave 
mirror — when the mountains stood up, and pierced with eternal snow the 
blue forests and the Spring, as lofty white hail-clouds pierce the blue of 
heaven — when the sun lay on the white mountain-tops and in the golden 
vase of the last clouds, like the past heart of the King of Heaven, as the 
ashes of TRAJAN’s body stand in a golden vase on the top of his column. 
But every twig of the too tender sensitive plant within me retreated, trem- 
bling under the touch of the creative hand, and unable to endure aught but 
a second sensitive plant. In a sublime loveliness like mine, thus prays the 
companionless: — Oh, thou all-good! appear not now before me thus 
great—appear before me, rather, in the countenance of a beloved brother — 
in that will I shroud myself, and that unspeakably love.” 

A halt in my emotions afflicted me, —a painful twilight between bright 
JoY and dark Grier, for which there are but two remedies, —to double 
either the former or the latter. Ah! the latter was the easier. When 
dull, nameless eriefs cling to the heart, give them greater stings, that so 
they may pierce it deeper, and the flowing blood relieve the breast ;— so 
with bells; — a small rent deadens the sound, which a larger restores to 
pristine clearness. 

I went to my carriage, and sacrificed to the genius of sadness the wine 
that was the Muses’ due. And when I drank in presence of the retreating 
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sun, — and when the earth, around the burning place of the down-burned 
luminary, smoked like blood, —when the smoke-wreaths of the village 
beneath me laid aside the golden rim of evening, which shone upon them, 
and soared aloft like upright rain-clouds,— when a sombre shroud was 
spread over the shifting lights, and the glancing colour-powder of the 
waters, —and when every castle and wood and mountain showed, in the 
evening splendour, like the images produced by men with fireworks; then 
did my tearful phantasy place, on the red burial-ground of the sun, every 
form and time that had ever either saddened or deserted me —I raised 
each mouldering shroud—lI refused the sublime consolement of resignation, 


. that I might still say:—‘ Ah! once it was not so,—a thousand joys 


have gone with them for ever, and I stand here alone, and count them 
OEE, (0 «19 

Now it was easier to be sad, but I sought entirely to demolish the 
slender bridge that oblivion throws over the hell-stream, or the purifying 
fire-stream of grief. And when I further reflected how much every spring 
had taken from me, and how little the present spring was giving, — how 
slowly our wisdom, how more slowly our virtue increases, and how very 
quickly our age and the funeral pile of our joys and of our friends, — and 
when I considered that in death, only a few feet of earth, but in life the 
whole earth, with its burden of requirements, weighs on our feeble breast, 
like Etna on the giant,— then a voice within me asked unceasingly : — 
“ What! art thou not sad enough? Behold how lonely art thou! With 
what humid eyes dost thou regard the blossomy Spring! And hast thou 
not, with this oppressed and anguished heart, a thousand times stood before 
the firmament and its infinite fulness? Oh, how poor art thou, and 
lonely! Canst thou stretch forth thine hand into the night-heaven, and 
draw down to thee those who have flown thither? Canst thou forget those 
who have forgotten thee? .... Wretched, wretched man! unclose not the 
whole torn book of the past— reckon not again how much happiness, how 
many years, how many friends are therein marked down. .... Art thou still 
not sad enough?” .... 


[ could not answer no; and when I thought —* this is the first of May,” 
it was enough. 

But after an exhausted and darkened hour, I looked towards heaven, 
and the moon floated on its blue surface,—a night-breeze whispered 
throughout the entire bedewed spring, and cast over my burning face a 
refreshing spray from the waterfall near which I rested. And when, more- 
over, three windmills began to strike through the night, and when below, 
in the green of the mountain-sheltered village, an arching flame from the 
dwelling of a potter gradually expanded, and reared itself between the 
tree-tops,—then I felt as though the breeze had raised the laden bosom 
trom the heart, which now, uncovered and unburdened, rocked to and fro 
in a cooler medium than that of sighs. Methought the eastward advancing 
evening red bloomed the brighter, as an angel flew into it, after whispering 
to my soul: * ‘The book of your past, O man, is but a dream-book, whose 
signification is the counterpart of the future.” The evening moth of the 
season, Which, in the twilight and near the craves, had fluttered around 
me, with death’s heads on its wings, and with anxious tones in its thorax, 


became, midway, and the higher it ascended heavenwards, an immortal 
». . . . . 7 ‘ 
Psyche with glittering pinions. 


Larose, and went, amid soft zephyrs, into the twilight of the avenues ; 
and May-flies hummed around me, and the night-moth spread its open 


. ail crawled uninjured along the 
For the nights of spring pass over the earth, not lonely, like the 


wings on the sloe-blossom, and the moist sn 
thorns, 
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unfruitful days of winter, but like happy mothers, with thousands of sportive 
children tripping lightly in their train. But I was a child whose tears 
were scarce dried. And when I had thought on all this, I looked as though 
imploring forgiveness on the earth; and the dark bloody girdle of the 
snow-white nettle enclosed me and its garden with a blooming white halo 
and fairy ring. 

I looked up into the clear night-blue, enclosed by the evening-red, and 
my eye rested on the golden pinnacle of a lightning-conductor glittering in 
the moonlight. 

I raised my eyes to the starry field; and the ever-blooming lily beds 

uivered above me, lulling my stormy soul with sweetest opiates, as lilies, 
in their bedchambers, send children to sleep. 

I lay now in the arms of Spring, and sported with the great flowers 
of her breast. Oh, thou all-good! I am still in her arms — and 
in thine! 








STANZAS 


WRITTEN ON THE ANCIENT MOUND AT CASTLE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE. 
BY R. NEWTON LEE, ESQ. 


[In the grounds of Castle House, Barnstaple, is an ancient mound, perhaps of Druidical 
origin, and subsequently devoted to the military purposes of a fort or beacon by the Romans, 
Danes, &c. It overlooks the river towards Barnstaple Bay; and, though reduced in height in 
modern times, is still of considerable eminence. The sides are planted with trees and shrubs, 
through which a winding path conducts to the summit, whence there is a noble view, from a sum- 
mer-house erected there. ] 

Mysterious relic of some olden time, 

Whence art thou? Did the Druids’ hoary band 
Uprear thee ? and, in this our northern clime, 

In emulation of some eastern land, 
Bid thus thine earth-born summits proudly rise ; 


From whence, at midnight hour, they read the fateful skies ? 


Or did some warrior of imperial Rome 
Fix here, perchance, his proud pretorian tower ? 
Whence, o’er the vanquish’d Briton’s island-home, 
His legion-worshipp’d eagle’s eye might lour, 
And listen while the waves’ prophetic roar 
Of Albion’s triumphs spoke, when Rome should be no more. 


Or blazed the Saxon’s beacon on thy brow ? 
Or Dane’s or Norman chief's in linked mail ? 

Though past thy warlike honours, lovelier now 
Thy summit than of old —the peaceful sail, 

Now glancing in the sunny distance, brings 

No host of barbarous foes, or fierce Norwegian kings. 


All changed thy rugged features ; o’er thy side 

Now winds the sloping path, through shrubs and flowers, 
Smiling to see their lovely mistress glide, 

Where thrush and blackbird haunt her favourite bowers ; 
Who hail, with grateful notes of varied song, 
The kind protectress of their tuneful throng. 
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THE MINSTREL. 
FROM GOETHE. 


WHat music sounds without the hall, 
Filling the gentle air around ? 
Before us all, my gallant page, 

Let the glad song resound ! 


The monarch spoke: the young page ran, 

And to the aged minstrel said, 

“Q come within the hall:” then he 
Before the king was led. 


I greet ye well, O gallant lords ! 
[ greet ye all, ye lovely dames! 
A glorious heaven, rich with stars, 
Who knoweth all your names ? 


For me too fair a sight, I ween, 

‘lo gaze upon. Be closed mine eyes ; 

It is not meet to stand and gaze 
Entranced in ecstasies ! 

The minstrel closed his eyes, and o'er 

The sobbing chords his fingers ran, 

And drew forth music full of might — 
The wonderful old man ! 


lire glanced from every noble’s eye ; 
Their breasts with generous ardour glowed ; 
While fast adown the fair dames’ cheeks 


The tears of rapture flowed ! 


The monarch felt the minstrel’s song 

Fall on his heart — O blissful strain ! 

And said, “ O give to this poor man 
A gorgeous golden chain ! ”’ 


The minstrel said, “ O noble king! 
Give not a golden chain to me; 
Bestow it on thy gallant knights, 


So famed for victory ; 


Or give it to thy chancellor, 
Around his honoured neck to wear ; 
And let him this new golden chain, 


With other burthens bear. 


I sing, O monarch! as the bird 

Who lives among the forest trees, 

And pours from overflowing heart 
His God-taught melodies. 
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The bird and minstrel share alike 

A rich reward, which far transcends 

The bauble toys of earth — their joy 
The King of Nature sends ! 


Yet 1 will dare to beg a boon — 
Command that gallant page of thine, 
To bring to me in cup of gold 

A draught of choicest wine. 


He took the cup and drank it out, — 

And said, O draught, so full of heaven! 

And hail to thee, thou favoured man, 
By whom such gifts are given! 


Amid your plenty think of me, 
And thank your God, O noble king! 
For all he gives to you, as I 

Thank you for this one thing. 


Te-Re 
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Towarps the close of autumn, in the year 144 3, as the tide of the river 
Thames was ebbing fast, a figure of courtly bearing and majestic form stood 
gazing. anxiously and with a restless and irritated look, upwards towards 
that bend in the’stream which occurs between Somerset House and West- 
minster Bridge. [vening was descending apace, and the dense fog of the 
river came booming along on a keen easterly wind, until at length the whole 
surface of the stream became shrouded. Occasionally the flash of oars indi- 
‘ated the passing of a boat; at such times he would peer into the darkness 
until it came abreast of where he stood, and vent his disappointment, as it 
glided by, in tones of deep and malignant bitterness. 
The residences of the nobility which then skirted the river, between the 
monastic buildings of the knights templars and Westminster Hall, were 
generally divided by a small lane or thoroughfare, leading to the road 
which lay between the city and the village of Charing; at that time skirted 
on the north by fields, over which the citizens, holding by prescription a 
right of way, had trodden paths intersecting each other in every direction, 
and affording an easy means of escape to the perpetrators of such deeds of 
darkness as were committed in that turbulent locality. Tor the high nobility 
of the land, being themselves amenable to no tribunal, and depending upon 
the number of their retainers for the consideration in which they were held, 
the defiance of all law by the latter was shielded by the badge which they 
wore, and the citizens exclaimed in vain against outrages with which the 
name of some great man was identified; whilst, on the other hand, it not 
unfrequently happened, that the blame of the most flagrant acts committed 
by himself was thrown on his lawless followers; and so, one way or an- 
other, all inquiry was silenced amongst those who had no power to avenge. 
It was in one of these narrow lanes, or alleys, leading on to a causeway, 
which stretched to some distance out into the waters, and separated the 
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palace of the Somersets from that of his neighbour on the east, that the 
individual just introduced had been, whilst light remained, a conspicuous 
object. Though not fully armed, the cloak with which his person was 
shrouded indicated, by many pointed projections, that he was protected by 
at least some portion of the fantastic armour of the time. Behind him 
the lofty wall had long since thrown every object into complete shadow, 
whilst by an occasional sentence, muttered in a half whisper, it appeared 
that others were ambushed in the darkness. 

At length it became evident that the object of his watching approached; 
for after a hasty glance, which appeared satisfactory to himself, he took 
his station in the shadow of the wall, where he stood crouching like a 
tiger ready to spring on his prey. ‘The noise of the oars had ceased, the 
bow of a boat had already touched the shore, the boatman was already 
in the act of leaping out to make her fast, ere he assisted his passengers to 
disembark, when he was struck down by a blow from the heavy mace which it 
was then the practice to carry slung to the arm, and in a moment the stranger 
was amongst the passengers. It was one of those passage-boats which for 
nearly two centuries afterwards constituted the only mode of conveyance 
from places at any distance beyond the city walls, and was evidently loaded 
to the water’s edge. This act of the principal was immediately imitated by 
three or four stalwart followers; and although the victims were for the 
most part females, a scene of indiscriminate slaughter followed. ‘The leader 
in this fearful act dealt, however, but with one, and butchered her with 
a ferocity which bespoke passions inflamed to madness. Again and again 
he drew his dagger from her person to plunge it once more into the inani- 
mate body, exclaiming, at every blow, “ that for the traitress.” The indis- 
criminate massacre which followed seemed but to be intended to make 
assurance sure; for after all was over, and before almost the last shriek had 
died away, he issued his orders for scuttling the boat; a large hole being soon 
made in her bottom, and stones broken from the causeway being attached 
to each of the bodies, she was dragged into deeper water, where she sunk, 
and with her all memorial of the crime. He watched her till nothing was 
visible to his straining eyes but what seemed a dark mass of cloaks and 
vestments thrown up by the waters. ‘That, too, disappeared with the re- 
ceding tide, and not a vestige remained. 

. * * % * *: 

The intrigues of the duke of Suffolk at the court of Réné, duke of 
Anjou and Maine, and titular king of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem,—where, 
however, he possessed not a foot of territory, — had counteracted the policy 
of Gloucester, who, actually reigning in his nephew’s name, had, almost with- 
out asking the king’s opinion upon the subject, entered into engagements 
for his marriage with the daughter of the count of Armagnac. — For once 
in his life, and perhaps the only time that he ever evinced so much energy, 
Henry had thought fit to judge and act for himself; and the mission of 
Champchevriev, followed by the still more formal proposals of Suffolk, had 
resulted in that fatal marriage, which, while it placed Réne’s daughter 
Margaret on the throne of England, and seemed to promise the unfortunate 
king years of prosperity and happiness, was the forerunner of events which 
plunged his kingdom for years in bloodshed, and prepared for himself an 
untimely grave. | , 

It was on the arrival of Margaret at Abbeville, after the feasts and tour- 
naments which had taken place in the presence of her father and of the whole 
court of France, on occasion of her marriage by proxy to the young king, 
that an unknown lady solicited an interview with the queen, Repulsed at 
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first, with some abruptness, by the attendants of the court, her persevering 
solicitude overcame the etiquette with which it was attempted to exclude 
her. Having been at last admitted,}on her earnest entreaty, to a private 
audience, she was immediately received into a favoured familiarity, and 
constituted one of the chief ladies of the court. ‘Those who had been 
appointed to attend upon her majesty were, by her especial command, in- 
structed to treat her as an equal: every attention, in which Margaret herself 
gave the example, was ordered to be shown to her; and these courtesies 
continued during the whole of the voyage, and on that triumphant progress 
to London, which distinguished the advent of the young queen. In vain 
did the curiosity of the attendants seek to penetrate the mystery; even 
Suffolk, high as he stood in his mistress’s estimation, was unable to form 
any rational conjecture as to what could have induced so sudden a predi- 
lection ; and, in all allusions to the subject, Margaret preserved a determined 
silence. 

It was soon, however, known, that the object of so much interest had been 
in the service of the dauphiness of France ; but there all clue to a discovery 
terminated; for at the French court the presence of Miss Saunders had 
been as mysterious as her introduction to Margaret, the influence which she 
had exercised over the dauphiness as great, and it was the sudden demise 
of that princess alone which drove her from an asylum, where she was treated 
with every consideration. Miss Saunders was a young lady possessing all 
the accomplishments of the time, of a vivid imagination, great conversational 
powers, and such a favourite with all who moved in the same sphere, that 
it was only by a sudden disappearance from court, after the funeral obse- 
quies had been performed, that she was able to withdraw herself from the 
solicitations to which she was on every side exposed. 

Weeks and months rolled on, and Margaret had assumed that power 
which she afterwards exercised with so much and such unremitting energy. 
The duke of Gloucester had struggled in vain to retain the influence which 
he had so long held, and the king seemed to have resigned himself into the 
hands of his queen, and willingly delegated to her those functions which he 
was either incompetent to exercise, or too fond of ease to wish to withhold 
from her. 

It was customary for the queen to transact the business of the nation in 
the king’s closet, no other being present but themselves, when, after having 
affixed his name to documents, with the contents of which he was generally 
ignorant, Henry would leave the chamber with a step as proud and triumph- 
ant as if he had settled, to universal satisfaction, the conflicting interests 
of the world. Latterly Gloucester, though still possessing his empty title 
of minister, had not been even admitted to these deliberations, or if sent 
for, it was only to receive some hasty or abrupt intimation, aiter which he 
was as suddenly dismissed. On one of these occasions the duke of Somerset 
presented himself at the chamber immediately after the entrance of Glou- 
cester. He was announced on the most urgent affairs of state, and affected 
on entering excessive astonishment at perceiving the minister offering to 
retire on being so unfortunate as not to find their majesties alone. ‘The 
queen commanded him to stay, as, “ of whatever nature might be his com- 
munication,” she said, ‘its disclosure could make no difference, as no one 
Was present but the minister.” ‘This scene was evidently preconcerted be- 
tween the queen and Somerset; and the king reiterating the command, he 
assumed, as if reluctantly, an audacity which was more in character with the 
object for which the audience had been demanded; and assuring their ma- 
lesties, that only a consideration of their interests could have induced him 
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to so ungracious a step as an accusation of high crimes and misdemeanors 
against one so nearly allied to the king; but that he threw aside all con- 
siderations of delicacy when the interests of the state and the glory of his 
master were at stake, He then placed in the king’s hand a memorial con- 
taining a recapitulation of all the imputations that had been made against 
the duke during his administration, together with others of a private 
nature, “requiring,” he said, “the king’s most urgent consideration ;” 
and concluding, that he rather rejoiced at than regretted the presence of 
the minister, as it would afford him an opportunity of justifying himself or 
acknowledging the crimes of which he stood accused. 

Perhaps the natural timidity of Henry, and his want of decision, might 
have baffled this bold measure, bad not Margaret herself taken possession 
of the memorial and peremptorily imposed silence on the duke, who called 
on heaven to bear witness of his innocence. 

First, let us read the memorial, my lord duke,” said she. 

The more serious charges, and which in all probability were incapable 
of proof, though vaguely made, were of such a nature as furnished a suffi- 
cient pretext for the assumed loyalty of the duke of Somerset; but that 
which was stated with much distinctness, and which was the real motive of 
that nobleman’s zeal, was a deliberate and cold-blooded murder, committed 
on the person of Lady Anne Nevyl, daughter of the earl of Salisbury, and 
brother of that earl of Warwick, afterwards so conspicuous a character in 
the annals of the sixth Henry. 

Lady Anne had been married at fifteen years of age; but her husband, 
by his capricious jealousy, had contrived to render her life so miserable, 
that the stern and unbending earl, her father, had found it necessary to in- 
terfere; and under the plausible pretext of the omission of some of the 
formalities of the church, connected with her minority, had procured for 
her a divorce, leaving her merciless tyrant a prey to vexation and remorse, 
which soon carried him to the grave. 

Left thus, at so early an age, a widow, richly endowed by nature—a 
marked personage, moreover, from the notoriety which her misfortunes had 
obtained —her appearance at court was necessarily attended with all the ¢clat 
which such circumstances were calculated to afford; and amongst her many 
admirers the duke of Gloucester had been not the least sedulous in his 
attentions and devotion. But the heart of Lady Anne was already engaged 
to another, the peculiarity of whose position rendered the profoundest 
secrecy necessary ; and in the interchange of their affections every precaution 
was taken against the prying inquisitiveness of a censorious world. — It was 
to the earl of Somerset she had given, without reserve, her young heart; 
and so successful had been their precautions, that when the duke of Glou- 
cester, on the death of his wife, made the formal offer of his hand, no sus- 
picion had ever crossed his imagination that she was fettered by any previous 
attachment. An alliance with a nobleman of the duke’s influence and power 
was ot likely to meet with objections on the part of her family, and although 
the circumstance rendered additional caution necessary on the part of the 
lovers, it was impossible for them to throw any impediment in the way ol 

its celebration. An early day having been therefore named, they could only 
lament over their perverse fortunes in stolen interviews; which became, at 
length, so long and so frequent, that the affianced husband had his suspicions 
awakened : and with such a man suspicion was not likely to slumber; it 
soon ripened into certainty, although no measures he could employ had ever 
enabled him to ascertain the name or condition of his rival. Matters were 
in this state when Lady Anne suddenly disappeared. It was a nine-days’ 
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wonder at the court which her presence had graced, and then was thought 
no more of. What motive influenced her father was a mystery — whether 
he had been correctly informed of her fate, or having been cognisant of an 
intrigue, by which he might think his name dishonoured, chose to retire 
into his sullen dignity, was never correctly known, but certain it is that he 
took no steps for her discovery. Her name was never mentioned, and she 
seemed as much forgotten as if she had never been. 

Although more staggered by this last accusation than by any other of the 
vague assertions made by Somerset, the duke’s self-possession did not aban- 
don him, nor did he display any outward sign by which it was possible to 
judge of what was passing within; the more so, as whatever might have 
been his share in the disappearance of that ill-fated lady, no detail of the 
circumstances was given in the memorial, by which he could be led to sup- 
pose that any thing could be produced tending to implicate him in the 
transaction. ‘To every article of the accusation he had replied by a simple 
denial, nor did he ‘vary in his answer when the queen had read the last 
momentous one, contenting himself with repeating that’Somerset did him 
grievous wrong. ‘The king, meanwhile, listened with downcast look, seem- 
ing hardly to dare to cast a look on the accused. He was roused from his 
abstraction only by the silence of the queen, who, after a moment’s apparent 
consideration, said, addressing the king, — 

“ After all, the duke may be innocent of every crime here attributed to 
him: he is entitled to a fair defence, however imprudent it would be in 
your majesty to neglect accusations so gravely made. Yet his grace of 
Somerset can never have hazarded them without some kind of evidence. It 
becomes your majesty to call on him for proofs before proceeding farther.” 

There can be little doubt that this address of the queen was also pre- 
concerted; for Somerset replied, without hesitation, that he came not 
unprepared, and that, would her majesty condescend to single out any one 
of the charges, he would instantly produce evidence in support of his accu- 
sation. 

“Well, then,” said the queen, “ have you any evidence of that fearful 
murder of which you accuse the duke?” 

Gloucester was completely deceived, for, buoyed up by the uncertain 
manner in which the accusation had been made, he felt not the slightest fear 
as Somerset left the room; for whatever might be the notoriety of many of 
the other accusations against him, on that one he considered himself perfectly 
secure. 

Somerset was not long absent. He returned, accompanied by a lady clothed 
in deep mourning, and whose face was covered by a thick veil. ‘The duke re- 
garded her at first with a look of intense curiosity. Being commanded b 
the queen to disclose her features, the king looked up, not a little excited by 
her appearance, and beheld Miss Saunders, who had up to this moment 
been kept by the queen, not only secluded from himself, but from the whole 
court: but in that Jady he beheld also the lost Lady Anne Nevyl. Had a 
spectre appeared from the grave it could not have struck the duke with more 
consternation than he felt at this unexpected apparition. A few years had 
slightly changed her appearance, but her form and features were too indelibl 
impressed on his memory to leave a doubt of the fatal reality, and he at 
once gave himself over for lost. He arose from his seat with all the wild- 
ness of desperation; but Lady Anne had thrown herself at the feet of the 
king, who took the hands of his fair petitioner at first in a sort of 
bewilderment, and attempted to raise her from her kneeling posture ; but as 
she still maintained her position, and with a look of earnest supplication 
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entreated him for “justice,” his majesty, in a voice of more sternness than 
was his wont, or indeed than was natural to him, commanded the duke to 
resume his seat. 

“© We will hear what this fair supplicant has to urge;” and, looking on 
Lady Anne, he bade her proceed, and rely on his protection. Cautious! 
abstaining from any mention of Somerset, or the circumstances which had 
thrown her, at such an hour, into the promiscuous company of a common 
passage-boat, she narrated, in simple terms, the terrific onslaught of that 
dreadful night to which reference has already been made. ‘The king 
listened with an interest which he was little accustomed to feel on the 
most momentous affairs. ‘ When,” continued she “I saw the first 
blow struck, and heard the voice of the murderer as he plunged his 
dagger again and again into the body of the first victim, I knew at once 
that the blow was intended for me. Death was before me in its most 
terrible shape, a violent and a bloody death; but seated at the stern, 
almost within an inch of the water, I had no thought but of escaping the 
immediate and most pressing danger, and glided silently and stealthily 
over the side of the boat: in the promiscuous massacre which followed, my 
absence was unnoticed, for the night was fearfully dark, and the little boat 
was crowded with passengers. For awhile I held on to the stern, and my 
ears were stunned with the cries of the victims and their shrieks for mercy. 
But when, at length, the boat was sunk, and all that it had contained — so 
lately cheerful, gay, and happy, in the full enjoyment of life — were 
silenced for ever in the dark and turbid waters, which for a moment closed 
over me, my hold relaxed, and I felt myself gliding silently along, sus- 
tained by the air which seemed to inflate the farthingale which I wore, and 
the kerchiefs which confined my long tresses on either side. Could I even 
have attained the shore I was certain of a horrible fate should I be recognised ; 
and gradually feeling the buoyancy of my dress diminish, I had already 
commended my soul to the saints, when I suddenly felt myself drawn for- 
ward as though in the current of a ‘whirlpool; I had reached the fall of 
London Bridge*; [ remember only the rush, and a stunning sensation, as 
of striking against some hard substance; and come my hour when it may, 
I shall have twice endured the agonies of death. But I was miraculously 
preserved, for what fate I dare not conjecture, by the captain of a vessel even 
then getting under weigh for Normandy; he was returning from the shore, 
and recognised a female in the heavy object which the tide had driven 
against his boat. [was carried on board his ship, restored to consciousness, 
and treated with humanity and kindness. The reception which your 
majesty has heard I received, as Miss Saunders, in the retinue of my 
lamented mistress, the dauphiness of France, I owed to her commiseration 
for the facts which I have now disclosed, and to your gracious consort I am 
indebted for that asylum in my own country, which even my proud father 
has denied to me; for he, your majesty, knows of my existence, but refuses 
to acknowledge me; his better spirit and his noble heart warped by the 
slanders of that bold bad man, whom here, in your gracious presence, | 
denounce as a felon and a murderer.” 

Margaret had estimated justly the king’s nature. A detail of facts, un- 
accompanied by so startling a disclosure, might have produced no effect on 
so undecided a character, or, at most, but a transient one; here was, how- 
ever, enough to startle him from his constitutional apathy. During its 
progress he had scarcely ventured to make a reproach, or even to address a 
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* Questionable as this fact may appear, it is nevertheless attested by contemporary historians. 
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question to his uncle. But to every interrogatory of the queen he gave his 
authority, by the eagerness with which he leant forward to catch the duke’s 
reply. The latter, finding all evasion useless, made a full disclosure of the 
events of that fatal night. 


«This is matter for another tribunal,” at length, said the queen; “ the 
duke may retire.” 

By whatever motives the queen may have been influenced in not order- 
ing the criminal into immediate arrest, he was nevertheless committed to the 
Tower a few days’ afterwards, when, relying on the ishpunity with which 
his confession was received, he was imprudent enough to remain, and brave 
the enmity of those who had such ample cause for vengeance, trusting 
perhaps to his good fortune as much as to the habit of obedience to which 
the king had been, for so many years, subjected under his tutelage. 

So far the success of the queen and Somerset had been complete. ‘The 
former had succeeded in removing the most important competitor with her 
influence over the king; and the latter, in accomplishing his revenge, had 
effectually rid ‘herself of {the only obstacle that now existed to his union 
with Lady Nevyl. But the notoriety whieh the circumstance of Gloucester’s 
imprisonment soon obtained had stirred up the turbulent spirit of the citi- 
zens, who were attached to.his fortune and person from the favour in which 
he had always held them, and the privileges to which they had been ad- 
mitted, during his long exercise of the entire patronage of the crown. 
Meetings of his friends were held, first privately, and then with so little 
disguise as to attract the attention of the king. ‘The demagogues of the 
day, in their long tirades against what they were pleased to denominate the 
tyranny of the court, boldly urged the necessity of measures to release their 
favourite, without waiting the slow and uncertain proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment, expressly convoked to sit in judgment upon him at Edmunsbury ; 
whither it was intended to remove him, in order to be out of the influence 
of the discontented people, who came in arms and in such numbers to 
these meetings, as to render the success of any attempt to put down the 
spirit of sedition by coercive measures very questionable. 

Mingling with the multitude who had assembled, on one of these occa- 
sions at Paul’s Cross, there came a man, not clothed in buff jerkin and 
belt like a citizen, but wrapped in a cloak of foreign make, which concealed 
the whole of his figure, and was so folded over his arms, which were 
crossed upon his breast, as to conceal the lower part of his face, whilst 
the upper part was shaded by a large hat, such as was worn by the 
Klemish merchants of the time. So much of his face as was visible seemed 
pale, and his eye, to such as could have seen it, wandered; but there 
was a proud dignity about his bearing which might, at another time, have 
attracted observation. The multitude of foreigners, however, who, Te- 
sorted to London for commercial and other purposes, even at that period, 
Was so great, that a stranger, more or less, was little regarded in the 
crowd; and the publicity with which their proceedings were carried on, 
showed a perfect indifference as to the quality of the bystanders. In 
fact, it seemed as though the object of the multitude was to attract the at- 
tention of a court which they affected to despise, whilst at other times they 
were its most servile slaves. Stationed under one of the penthouses which 
then encumbered the Chepe, the stranger seemed to listen attentively to 
their proceedings ; and, only that he did not join in their enthusiastic cheer- 
ings as some sentiment bolder than usual was uttered, it might have been 
supposed that he was really of their number, and felt as great an interest in 
the discussion as they seemed to feel themselves. Nor was he so indifferent 
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a spectator, as by his quiet manner and motionless attitude he would have 
appeared. The more fiery of the speakers had already been heard, and, as 
is customary at such meetings, many a proposition had been made but none 
approved ; and the meeting from mere weariness, as it appeared, seemed about 
to dissolve under circumstances which portended no very great danger 
from their past deliberations, when a murmur ran through the multitude, 
Where it had its origin, or how it simultaneously made its way until it 
reached the speaker, it would be no easy matter to conjecture; but stop- 
jing at once in his*harangue, he cried with a loud voice,— 

“ The duke of Gloucester is dead !” 

“ The duke of Gloucester is murdered!” shouted a hundred voices at 
once, and the clamour became general. Swords were drawn, bills were 
bared, and for mere recklessness arrows and bolts were discharged into the 
air, in the ebullition of a blind and indiscriminate fury; when the stranger 
to whom allusion has been made felt himself slightly touched on the arm, and 
at the same moment a voice whispered in his ear, 

« This is no place for the duke of Somerset.” 

The duke turned, and found himself confronted by the cardinal of 
Winchester, the lord high chancellor of the kingdom, and the most. in- 
veterate enemy of the imprisoned nobleman. ‘This prelate, as memorable 
by his persecution of the duchess of Gloucester, the once celebrated Lady 
Cobham, as by his dissipated course of life, had long been regarded as one 
of the firmest supporters of the house of Lancaster; and it was notorious 
that in any object he was desirous to attain, he never shrunk from the em- 
ployment of any means, holding them to be, however atrocious, sanctified by 
the end; and to meet him in disguise afforded no astonishment to such as, 
like Somerset, were acquainted with his habits of life. 

In his then tone of mind no rencontre could have been more acceptable 
to the duke. Even the cynical sneer which was always upon the cardinal’s 
lips found an echo in his own heart, and as they turned away together, un- 
noticed amidst the yell and outery of the populace, 

* Hear you the rascally rabble,” said he; ** backed by a dozen of my fol- 
lowers now dozing over their cups at Somerset House, I could fain have set 
upon them.” | 

** Not so fast, my good lord,” said the prelate; * the loons are sturdy and 
in earnest, and judging from what we have just seen, would have desired 
nothing better than to try the mettle of your men-at-arms. But what meant 
their last outery ? is the proud profligate dead ?” 

** Ay, and unshriven,” said Somerset; “ and when his carease shall be 
exposed to-morrow at Paul’s to gratify their sage clamour, they will be 
gnashing their teeth to think that he should have left his good friends so 
suddenly and without leave-taking — the fool !” 

* Whilst a sure friend of mine will be solacing himself in the society of the 
coy Lady Nevyl, and thanking the fiend for the luck that has so opportunely 
removed a sore obstacle to his love-making. Is it not so my lord ?” 

Somerset started as though an adder had stung him, and turned fiercely 
on his tormentor, who continued, * Nay, why should you wince my lord ? 
The duke is dead! the king has lost an uncle! the queen an unfriend ! 
Somerset a rival! la staunch hater! the populace an idol ! — there will be 
a week’s mourning at court, a day’s holiday in the city, and there an end 
on’t.” " 

‘There was a sneering cunning in the expression of his eye, which, as he 
uttered the words “ Somerset a rival,” seemed almost to burst into laugh- 
ter: the duke marked it well, but he was not one to be discomposed by 4 
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look, and he had found time to curb the passion, which for a moment had 
ruffled him. 

“ On friend or foe,” said he; “ my good lord cardinal is lavish of his 
mockery; but would he condescend to be serious, he might see in this death 
something deserving a moment’s consideration.” 

« By the by, how did he die, my lord?” said the cardinal, “ turning 
abruptly on his companion, whose cheek flushed for a moment as he made 
the inquiry.” 

* He was found dead on his couch.” 

“ By ?” said the cardinal, as if he wished the sentence completed. 

“ By his attendants of course.” 

« And no signs of violence ?” 

* None !” 

« And his good friend, Somerset ?” 

“ Was summoned on the discovery.” 

“So!” said the cardinal, and after a moment’s musing he added, in a 
tone more serious than he had hitherto adopted, “ my good lord duke you 
play with your old friend. Will the king, will the house of York, will the 
populace believe this, think you? Come! in such a case we should take 
counsel together. I am of Lancaster, my lord, and not likely to be one to 
take umbrage at an act by which we are both gainers,—lI in the removal 
of my bitterest enemy, you in the possession of the Lady Nevyl;” and 
then after a moment he added, “ When shall we be bidden to the nuptial 
feast, my lord?” relapsing into his usual tone of irony. 

“Tdiot! dolt! that he was,” exclaimed Somerset, giving vent to his 
passion almost unconsciously. 

“ That’s right, my lord! out with it.” Somerset bit his nether lip. 

“ Idiot and dolt to strangle himself for our benefit! say you so? ifaith 
I think so too!” 

“ My lord of Winchester you torture me.” 

“ My lord duke you torture yourself.” 

“What would you have?” said Somerset. 

“ A clear breast and no reservation. Am not I my lord cardinal ? cannot 
I confess and absolve you ?” 

* Of what?” : 

“ Nay, my lord, I know not till I have heard the confession.” 

“Then, my lord cardinal, I have no confession to make; as between 
friend and friend I might repose confidence in you —and, in truth, | know 
noone, after all, so little likely to betray me — in a case which concerned 
only myself.” 

“Were I now, against all rules of confession, to put the words into your 
mouth ? ” 

“What then would you say?” 

“That the greasy rabble was right just now, that the duke was murdered 
— it’s a harsh term, but not mine! Hark’ee, my lord, I have but just left 
the queen.” 

“ And she has betrayed me?” 

“T said not so; she is too clever and honest for that. But lier anxiety 
for the return of Somerset was not to hear of the health of Gloucester ; | 
could guess that much.” 

_ “My lord,” said Somerset solemnly, “you do her much wrong. she 
is too proud and too high-minded to plan a deliberate murder; and I am 
hot sufficiently degraded to commit one. Gloucester is dead, and by my 
hand; his friends may thank his own folly for that, for no such fatal 
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termination to our interview had ever entered my head. Listen, and you 
shall hear all.” 

* Now the truth’s coming at last,” said the cardinal ; but without heeding 
his remark, Somerset continued, “ I need hardly remind you of the faci- 
lities which were afforded, by express order of the court, for communication 
and interviews with all who felt interested in the prisoner, nor impress 
upon one so astute as yourself, how desirable it is that under our present 
relations no blemish should rest upon the name of Lady Anne. Thinking, 
therefore, that I could make such terms with the duke as would induce him 
to east into oblivion the circumstances that led to the catastrophe which 
he well knew constituted the principal charge against him, I availed myself 
of the opportunity which the relaxation of his imprisonment afforded, to seck 
an interview, without disclosing to his attendants even my name.” 

“That is to say, you thought so poorly of the common sense of the man 
who for years had ruled this kingdom, and controlled her destiny, as to 
suppose you could so far outwit him as to induce him to forego the chief 
ground of his defence ?” 

“Even so; I did think that, to have met a free disclosure on my part of 
the share I had borne in that fatal affais, with as much frankness as it was 
made, would have appeared to him the safest as well as the most politic course 
to pursue. I did think that he would have consented to withdraw the accu- 
sations with which he had blackened Lady Anne’s reputation in the eyes of 
her own father, on consideration that measures should be taken to soften the 
charges against him.” 

« And this you thought yourself in a condition to promise ?” 

‘And would have performed. ‘The king would willingly have retreated 
from a step he had taken in a moment of excitement, and the queen would 
have foregone the gratification of her resentment to vindicate the good name 
of her young friend.” 

* Well, it may be so; but Gloucester knew them too well to be over 
hasty in his belief of it, 1 am inclined to think.” 

“His pride and folly drove him mad! Thad represented to him the 
prospect, which I could have secured to him, of a safe and speedy delivery 
in his extremity ; and I did so in friendly terms, and without one word of 
acrimony or bad feeling. I disclosed to him that my engagements with 
Lady Anne had precedence of any claim he could make on her affection, 
that her heart was mine even whilst her friends were disposing of her person, 
and that it was on her return from an interview with myself that he had 
beset and so cruelly misused her. Consider,” said I, “that to blast her 
reputation would be but a poor and useless vengeance, in no way tending to 
palliate the crime with which you are charged ; whilst, by abstaming from all 
recrimination, you will soften into a friend and advocate the most deadly ol 
your accusers.” 
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* And to all this eloquence he turned a deaf ear ?” 

“A deaf car! not so indeed! he heard me well enough; but his heart 
was charged with inveterate malignity.” : 

* Very unnatural that towards the man that had been the means of giving — 


him the ‘Tower for a lodging, and not three days before would have done his 
best to send him to the seaftold.” 


* At least it was unwise, as the sequel will show.” 

“Ay! ay! that’s another matter.” ; 

* He turned upon me with vehement exultation : in words of malediction 
and reproach he scorned and defied me; he cast my offers of mediation, 
ly terms of truce in my teeth; he taunted me ona discovery he was now !1 
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a position to blazon forth to the world, and dared me to the worst. He 
thanked me scornfully for having supplied him with a defence which he had 
not dared to hope for; but of which he would not the less avail himself in 
rendering an accuser despicable in the eyes of the world, who as a rival was 
so deeply interested in his destruction. In his fury he anticipated his hour 
of vengeance, and already triumphed to my teeth on the degradation in 
which he boasted he would trample me down. He was perfectly mad, and 
in his paroxysm struck me. I had no weapon or I would have stabbed him 
as he stood; but I closed with him in what I felt was a death-struggle, and 
in which, if he triumphed, I might expect no merey. The fury of his 
execrations alarmed my followers who were in waiting; they came to my 
assistance; still he fought on; and when at length we were separated, he 
was dead! Stunned by the certainty of the fact, I was for a moment con- 
founded; but after a little reflection I thought it best to lay him on his 
bed, as he was without a wound, that the world might believe he had 
died calmly in his sleep. Fortunately, beyond those who had participated 
in the deed, no alarm was made; and the first public intelligence of his 
death was probably received on the outburst, of which we were both 
witnesses.” 

“ And now, my lord duke, you are on your way to the queen,” said the 
prelate, as he stepped into his boat which they had reached, and which was 
in waiting for him. 

“ No,” said Somerset; * I dare not meet her.” 

“Then to the Lady Nevyl: commend me to her, my lord; time presses 
now, but ere night we meet again.” And as the bishop was rowed away 
he muttered to himself, —‘* Moon-struck visionary ! little does he under- 
stand, now, the high-principled fastidiousness of that fantastical piece of 
prudery whom he thinks to make his wife. It would not surprise me if the 
delicate piece of work of this day were to mar him in her estimation for 
ever.” And the prelate was right. One interview the duke had with her— 
and one only; the current of her heart, the sincerity of her affection, was 
chilled by the narrative of the fatal truth. Her enemy had fallen, but by 
the hand of him who sought to be her husband—a prisoner, he had slain him. 
rom that hour she curbed down the passion that was so strong within her ; 
from that hour she shunned, as a pestilence, him whom her young nature 
had first loved; and the Lady Anne Nevyl never became duchess of 
Somerset. 


R. E. B. 


Fugitive Verses. Py JOANNA Batiute, Author of “ Dramas on the Passions,” &c. 
Edward Moxon. 1840. 


Thosr who have experienced the sensations excited by the summer tem- 
pest, and who, when the awful conflict was hushed, have taken a quiet 
country walk, and scented the fragrance of the refreshed flowers, may per- 
haps feel their hearts vibrate with somewhat kindred emotions in passing 
from the tragic and impassioned flights of Joanna Baillie’s muse to the 
scarcely less delightful effusions in the unpretending volume before us. 
In truth, the less elaborate and apparently unstudied productions of great 
and original genius are perhaps more attractive to mankind in general, 
a receive a kindlier welcome, than its loftier and more ambitious 
abours. 
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Few persons, speaking comparatively, are capable of properly estimating 
the higher departments of poetry, which, for the most part, require a con- 
siderable degree of study and of previous education, before a competent 
judgment can be formed, either of their beauties or imperfections. It is 
otherwise with subjects drawn from the familiar scenes and daily occurrences 
of life, which, when described with strength and novelty, strike forcibly upon 
the imagination of the most careless observer. Hence arises the pleasure 
which the larger proportion of mankind enjoy from a perusal of the minor 
performances of genius; and this may probably be the reason why the 
* Allegro” and ‘ Penseroso,” and the “Comus” and “ Lycidas” of Milton, 
present far greater charms to the general reader than the * Paradise Lost” or 
“Regained ;” for, although the reputation of the two last-mentioned works, 
and particularly that of the former, has, from the prevailing opinions 
of the day, been somewhat resuscitated, yet the degree of popularity they 
appear to obtain is more to be ascribed to their peculiar theological tenets 
than to their stupendous poetical merits. 

The dramatic works of Joanna Baillie have been long known, and justly 
celebrated, not merely by cotemporary poets and distinguished critics, but 
by the nearly unanimous voice of the reading portion of the community. 
‘The fertility of her invention, her deep penetration into character, her 
sound morality, and, above all, the simplicity and force of her language, 
have deservedly procured her a distinguished literary reputation. The 
decline of the public taste, indeed, for dramatic representations, may, from 
a variety of causes, have had rather an unfavourable influence upon her 
productions when brought forward as acting plays. Many of our most ce- 
lebrated tragedians, also, have either passed or are passing away, and the 
small number of those who remain (from the apathy displayed by the 
middling and higher ranks of society towards the more elevated walks of 
the drama) find it difheult to obtain even limited opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of their histrionic powers. ‘The most ancient of our chartered 
theatres was but lately transformed into an arena for musical performances, 
while Covent Garden, and the minor temples of ‘Thespis, are chiefly devoted 
to the melodrame and the spectacle, or to vaudevilles, &c., imitated from 
the light frivolities of our Gallic neighbours, and adapted to the meretricious 
taste of the play-going portion of British society. Into the causes of this 
neglect, and of the general disrelish for all the moral and nobler ends 
to which the drama is applicable, it is not our present purpose to inquire ; 
but it may be asserted with truth, that in such circumstances few dramatic 
poets, however splendidly gifted, can reasonably look for a just appreciation 
of their genius, or an adequate remuneration for their exertions. ‘The 
majestic strains of Milton were ill adapted to the profligate times of the 
Second Charles; and it was not till the prejudice of party had subsided, 
and an age of greater taste and refinement had arisen, that his illustrious 
productions obtained the exalted rank which they at present hold among 
the well-informed and more learned classes of his own country and ot 
Europe. ‘The English nation, throughout its whole history, has been com- 
monly prone to extremes and sudden revulsions of opinion. It has alter- 
nately changed, with equal inconsiderateness, from the Romish to the 
Protestant church — from the stern rule of despotism to the anarchy ot 
republican licence and mob-government ; and, in matters of taste and liter- 


ature, has i the same versatility and waywardness of disposition 
which has mar 


ced its progress in politics and religion. It seems, however, 
not a little paradoxical, that a nation so liable, in some instances, to excite- 
ment, and containing so many of the elements of discord, should yet be 
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endowed with a fund of calm good sense which, sooner or later, when the 
storm is abated, leads it back to the paths of discretion and truth. Amid 
the various revolutions which have convulsed the country, some lofty land- 
marks and beacons have been preserved of a seemingly imperishable nature, 
to guide the weary and erring wanderers once again to the abodes of peace 
and virtue. This observation appears to apply with equal force to the 
influence still possessed by the standard works of many of our more ancient 
and best writers, in forming a solid barrier for public taste and morality 
against the covert or open attacks of eccentricity and innovation. It is to 
their illustrious example that more modern authors may confidently refer, 
in the hour of doubt and despondency; and by striving to emulate (not 
servilely imitate) their immortal productions, endeavour to secure to them- 
selves some conspicuous station in that galaxy of learning and worth, 


which neither circumstance, nor time itself, can weaken or annihilate ; 
for 


Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies : 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.-—Lycidas. 


It is to such a consummation, we suspect, that the aspirations of Joanna 
Baillie have been mainly directed in her more elevated dramatic works. In 
her honourable pursuit of fame she has not ** bowed the knee to the idola- 
tries” of the day; but, strong in the confidence of native genius, has held 
her undeviating course, with Nature for her instructress and Virtue for her 
guide. Her reputation, as a writer, has not yet reached its acme ; but we 
venture to predict that, in after times, her great, though unassuming merit 
will meet with an earthly reward, though possibly not before her gentle 
spirit shall have been summoned to a higher and more unerring tri- 
bunal. | 

The pleasing volume which has insensibly led us to the foregoing ob- 
servations, cannot, from its title, be expected to rank with the loftier pro- 
ductions of poetical composition. Its contents, on the contrary, may 1n 
some instances be regarded as the beautiful sketches of an observing mind, 
highly conversant with Nature in all her varieties, but which the exuberant 
ardour of youthful fancy has enumerated with possibly too little regard to 
selection, and with too careful an attention to the detail of the parts to be 
strikingly impressive in the effect produced upon the whole. Such, at least, 
it appears, is the prevailing character of many of the earlier poems _pre- 
sented to the reader in the first series of the volume ; especially the ‘* Win- 
ter’s Day,” and the “ Summer’s Day.” It must be admitted, however, that 
this minute attention to circumstantial details is generally to be noticed in 
most of the youthful attempts of great and original minds, whether in 
poetry or painting. In either art we must first learn the component parts 
before any attempt can safely be made to generalise them; otherwise our 
productions will be found to possess a flimsiness and poverty which is at no 
time discernible in the operations of nature. It is in the periods of youth 
and more mature years that the mind should be exercised in the acquire- 
ment of correct notions and ideas which it subsequently becomes the office 
of judgment to arrange, methodise, and advantageously combine; and 
this, we suspect, is the usual and only secure process by which great things 
can be achieved, either in art or science. We once heard an eminent artist 
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of tate days judiciously remark that, “when finishing a picture, it was a 
capital advantage to have a good deal to put out and obscure in the pre- 
vious colourings” — a rule which has perhaps not been sufficiently attended 
to by the authoress in the earlier productions of her pen. There are, how- 
ever, several brilliant exceptions to be noticed, even in the first series of 
poems, to which the foregoing strictures can scarcely apply. Such are 
* The Night Scenes of other ‘Times ” — * Che Fragment,” which we find 
fault with only because it is a fragment; and, above all, ‘The Lamenta- 
tion” of a faithful lover over the early grave of his mistress, from which we 
select the following tender and impassioned lines : — 


Ah, Mary! lovely was thy slender form, 

And bright thy cheerful brow that knew no storm ; 
Thy steps were graceful on the village green, 

As if thou hadst some courtly lady been ; 

At church or market still the gayest lass, 

Each youngster slack’d his speed to see thee pass. 
At early milking tuneful was thy lay, 

And sweet thy homeward song at close of day ; 
But sweeter far, and every youth’s desire, 

Thy cheerful converse by the evening fire. 

Alas! no more thou'lt foot the village sward ; 
No song of thine shall evermore be heard, 

And they full soon will trip it on the green, 

As blithe and gay as thou had’st never been. 
Around the evening fire with little care, 

Will neighbours sit, and scarcely miss thee there ; 
And when the sober parting hour comes round, 
Will to their rest retire, and slumber sound. 

But Basil cannot rest ; his days are sad, 

And long his nights upon the weary bed. 

Yet still in broken dreams thy form appears, 

And still my bosom proves a lover's fears: 

I guide thy footsteps through the tangled wood ; 
[ catch thee sinking in the boisterous flood ; 

I shield thy bosom from the threaten’d stroke ; 

I clasp thee falling from the headlong rock ; 

But ere we reach the dark and dreadful deep, 
High heaves my troubled breast — | wake and weep. 
At every wailing of the midnight wind, 

Thy lowly dwelling comes into my mind. 

When rain beats on my roof, wild’storms abroad, 
I think upon thy bare and beaten sod ; 

I hate the comfort of a shelter’d home, 


And hie me forth, o’er pathless fields to roam. 


* * * . ¥ 


For now my only care on earth shall be 

Here every Sunday morn to visit thee, 

And in the holy church with heart sincere 

And humble mind our worthy curate hear ; 

He best can tell, when earthly woes are past, 

The surest way to meet with thee at last. 

ll thus awhile a weary life abide, 

Till wasting Time hath laid me by thy side; 

Kor now on earth there is no place for me, 

Nor peace nor slumber till L rest with thee. (pp. 85—87.) 


In addition to the poems enumerated above, there are others, among 
these early specimens, which afford anple promise of subsequent emi- 
hence; and we fully agree with the reviewer, who, in former days, 


commended these artless strains for their “ truly unsophisticated represent: 
ations of nature.” 


lhe verses which follow are classed under the head of Miscellaneous,’ 
and appear to exhibit qualities of a higher order, both as to subject aud 
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execution, than are to be found in the preceding series. These may be 
divided into songs, romantic and other ballads, and poems of a domestic 
character: many of them, we are given to understand, are now published 
for the first time, and may be regarded as the offspring of a maturer 
period of lite; the larger proportion are characterised by great vivacity 
and power, whether the subjects of which they treat be comic, serious, or 
familiar. 

It is at all times hazardous to pronounce upon the ultimate fate of a 
work when first submitted to the trying ordeal of public opinion; but 
whatever may be the reception of the present volume, we can in no respect 
agree with its authoress, in thinking that it will have any “great disad- 
vantages” to contend with, from the fact that “ modern poetry, within 
the last thirty years, has become so imaginative, impassioned, and senti- 
mental, that more homely subjects in simple diction are held in compara- 
tively small estimation. ’>* On the contrary, we feel disposed to believe 
that the very absence of many of the above qualities will give peculiar 
value to the natural thoughts and unaflected simplicity of language which 
so agreeably characterise this interesting assemblage of Fugitive 
Verses.” | 

It is difficult, in the limits by which we are circumscribed, to present an 
adequate idea of a work, comprising such a variety of unconnected subjects 
as the volume before us; and it would be scarcely fair, either to the au- 
thoress or to her publisher, to extend our quotations to a length sufficient to 
convey a complete view of its contents. ‘Lhe office of selection is rendered 
still more perplexing by the number of pieces of nearly equal beauty that 
press upon our attention. Thus the merits of several of the romantic bal- 
lads, and of those of an humbler class, are so nicely balanced, that our 
choice becomes rather embarrassed when called upon to discriminate 
between the respective excellencies of such productions as the poems en- 
titled “ Lord John of the East,” “ Maleolm’s Heir,” ‘ Sir Maurice,” and 
the tragic and appalling ballad of the “ Elder Tree.” All of these, how- 
ever, are too long to adit of entire insertion in the present article; and it 
would be injustice to the authoress to run the risk of injuring their effect 
by giving even copious extracts from any of them; but there is one ballad, 
named * The Moody Seer,” which (although it relates to the homelier class 
of society, and is based on a well-known Scottish superstition) is neverthe- 
less wrought up with such fearfully dramatic effect, as to induce us to insert 
a considerable portion of the stanzas, with a species of running accompani- 
ment, to connect the different links of the story. 


THE MOODY SEER, A BALLAD. 


“ The sun shines in a cloudless sky, When I see his eyes move to and fro, 
The lake is blue and still ; His lowering brows beneath. 

Up, Flora ! on thine errand hie, « His moving lips, that give no sound, 
And climb the eyrie hill. My very spirits quell, 

“ And tell my aneient kinsman there When he stares upon the harmless ground 
‘To leave his lonely tower, As ’twere the mouth of hell !” 

And at our yearly feast to share “ ye, foolish child, on such a day 
Fa . ” ‘a . “< 
rhe merry social hour. Aught ill thou need’st not fear, 

“ Oh, mother ! do not bid me go; And thy cousin Maleolm will the way 
| searce can draw my breath W ith tale or ballad cheer, (p- 168, 169.) 


The young girl then overcomes her fears, and blushingly consents to ac- 
company her lover to the residence of the seer, to whom they deliver the 
mother’s message. 


* Preface, p. vi. 
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Then issued from that creaking gate 
A figure bent and spare, 

In checker'd garb of ancient state, 
With grizzled shaggy hair. 


Ie raised his face to the youthful pair, 
Grammercie | can it be ? 

There passeth a glance of pleasure there, 
Aud a smile of courtesy. 


« My cousin's daughter near my hold ! 
Some message kind I trow : 

But no, fair maid, I am too old 
To mix in revels now. 


‘* And who is this, so gay and young — 
No, no! thou need'st not tell ; 

{is mother is from Garelace sprung, 
His sire from bold Glenfell. 


* His mother’s smile is on his face, 
His father’s form I see; 

‘Those well-knit limbs of active grace, 
Those feet — it cannot be! 


‘ Out, out ! mine eyes see falsely ! toss'd 
And drifted by the wind ; 
Some beldame’s kerchief hi ath been lost, 
And round his brogues hath twined.” 


Thus muttering low, with voice unsweet, 
Ile turn’d his face aside, 

And hastily snatch’d at Malcolin’s feet, 
But the close-clutch’d palm was void.* 


“ Why gropest thou with thy trembling hand ? 
Think’st thou my feet are bound ? 


Let loose thy house-guard, famous Brand, 
And I'll out-run the hound.” 


«“ Oh! swiftest race is soonest o'er, 
Like stream of the mountain brook : 

Go home, and con some sober lore, 
Betake thee to bead and book ’ 

« Yes, I will pray to Mary mild, 
And my first request shall be, 

That from all fancies grim and wild 
Thou may’st deliver’d be.” 


Then anger tinged the maid's round cheek — 
* Come, Malcolm, come away ! 

When Hallow-e’en blows chill and bleak 
Maevorely will join our play.” 


“ When Hallow-e’en blows bleak and chill, 
An old man’s seat prepare ; 

For if life and strength be in him still, 
Maevorely will be there.” 


* “ . * + 


*Tis Hallow-e’en in Flora’s home, 
Bright shines the fir-wood flame ; 
From distant halls and holds are come 
Maid, youngster, laird, and dame. 


* a * * ® 


Then gay strathspeys are featly danced 
To the pibroch’s gallant sound, 

While the sighted man, like one entranced, 
In the honour’d chair is found. 


But who comes now so buoyantly, 
In flaunting kirtle dress’d, 
Who snaps her fingers, capers bigh, 
And foots it with the best? (p. 170—175.) 


‘The various feats and gambols per formed by this unknown damsel, and 
the effects they produce on the variety of personages assembled, are de- 
scribed in a very graphic and admirable manner. 


Until before the honour'd chair 
With sliding step she came, 
And dropp'd a sober curtesy there 
To the seer of eldrich fame. 
But, ah! how different is his face 
From those so blithe and boon ! 
Tears down his cheeks the big tears chase, 
Like thunder-drops in June. 


These awful words, in 


of the meeting, though the young 


sports till sunrise, when 


A goodty ship at anchor rides, 
With freight of British store, 

And a little boat from her shadow glides, 
Swift nearing to the shore. 


\nd, on that shore, kind hearts and true, 
Small groups of kinsfolk stand, 

To bid a much-loved youth adieu, 
Who quits his native land. 

There Flora and her mother dear 
Heave many a heavy sigh ; 


And by them is the moody seer, 
With red and lowering eye. 


* When a person, gifted with the second sight, sees a person who is to die within a year, he 
perceives the shroud covering his feet; as the time becomes less distant, it appears to cover his 
and, if the death is close at hand, it covers his shoulders or his head. In short, the 

shroud gradually rises higher upon the body as the time of death approaches. 


body hi ther; 


“« Nay, weep not, kind though hapless seer, 
Forgive my foolish glee, 

That flaunting thus in woman's gear, 
Thought to deceive even thee. 

* I've danced before thee, vain and proud, 
In crimson kirtle drest.” 

* Thou'st danced before me in a shroud, 
Raised midway to thy breast.” (p. 176, 177.) 


a great measure, dissolve the charm and hilarity 
stranger endeavours to protract the 


“ Weep not, dear aunt,” says the parting wight; 
* Weep not, my play-mate sweet ; 
Hope beckons me to fortune bright, 
And we again shall meet. 
And, good Maevorely, send me hence 
With thy blessing ; on me pour 
Some mutter’d spell of sure defence, 
When wild waves round me roar. 


“ This band that round my neck is tied 
Is the gift of a maiden dear ; 

Fenced with thy. potent spell beside, 
What danger need I fear.” 
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« J see no band around thy neck, 
But the white shroud gather'd high ; 
Yon breakers rage, and a stranded wreck 
Doth on the dark rocks lie. 


* A solemn requiem for the dead 
Is the gift 1 will give to thee ; 
O, that to save thee, in thy stead 
The same were sung for me.” (p.178—180.) 


It was our intention to have extended these extracts to the close of the 
ballad; but we find we have already trespassed too far on our limits, and 
must content ourselves with merely observing, that the seer’s forebodings 
are realised in the event, and that the tale, as the reader has probably 
anticipated, terminates fatally. 7 

Many of the songs, interspersed throughout this collection, remind us of 
Burns’s, and some of them might possibly be placed, without disadvantage, 
by the side of his compositions of this nature. One of the best specimens 
of Joanna Baillie’s powers in this department of poetry is the comic song 
of * Woo’d and Married and a’,” which is extremely humorous, cha- 
racteristic, and natural. In her “ Lines upon the Death of Sir Walter 
Scott,” and in one or two poems of a similar description, we freely acknow- 
ledge we do not exactly recognise that graceful simplicity of language, and 
original flow of thought, by which the most trifling efforts of her pen are 
commonly distinguished. She appears indeed, on these occasions, to be so 
commendably anxious to do ample justice to the memory of her friends and 
cotemporaries, whose works she admired and whose characters she loved, 
that she is apt to overstrain her powers, and to fall somewhat short of her 
accustomed standard of excellence. 

These observations, however, can in no respect apply to many of the 
stanzas addressed to several of her nearest and dearest connections, and 
which constitute a very interesting and attractive portion of the volume. 
They seem, indeed, to breathe the very soul of the writer, and to abound in 
those genuine touches of feeling and warm-hearted affection which no ima- 
gination can dictate, and no judgment embellish. Such is the prevailing 
character of the verses addressed to the “ Infant Children of her Nephew”— 
“To Mrs. Baillie on her Birth-day,” and (in a still more felicitous strain 
of devoted attachment) to her “ Sister Agnes Baillie,” on a similar occasion. 

We know but of one poem of this species, in the :nglish language (the 
lines by Cowper to Mrs. Unwin), which can be placed in competition with 
the former, for beauty of expression, tenderness of sentiment, and pure and 
unalterable love. Its artless purity of diction seems to carry conviction 
of its sincerity and truth even to the most sceptical reader, and must, doubt- 
less, afford to the intimate friends and relatives of these excellent ladies an 
heartfelt gratification when they peruse this faithful and durable memorial 
of private worth and affection. ‘The whole of the poem is too long for in- 
sertion, and we must, therefore, confine our quotations to some of the con- 
cluding stanzas. After narrating, in simple and unaffected language, the 
sports of their childhood and the more interesting events of maturer years, 
the authoress thus continues : — 


To see thee cheerly on the threshold stand, 

On summer morn, with trowel in thy hand, 

For garden-work prepared ; in Winter’s gloom, 
From thy cold noonday walk to see thee come, 
In furry garment lapt, with spatter’d feet, 

And by the fire resume thy wonted seat ; 

Ay, even o’er things like these soothed age has thrown 
A sober charm they did not always own : 

As winter hoar-frost makes minutest spray 

Of bush or hedge-weed sparkle to the day, 

In magnitude and beauty, which, bereaved 

Of such investment, eye had ne’er perceived. — 
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The change of good and evil to abide, 

As partners li ‘d, long have we side by side 

Our earthly journey held, and who can say 

How near the end of our united way ? 

By nature’s course not distant; sad and ’reft 

Will she remain, —the lonely pilgrim left. 

If thou art taken first, who can to me 

Like sister, friend, and home companion be ? 

Or who, of wonted daily kindness shorn, 

Shall feel such loss, or mourn as I shall mourn ? 
And if I should be fated first to leave 

This earthly house, though gentle friends may grieve, 
And he above them all, so truly proved 

A friend and brother, long and justly loved, 

There is no living wight, of woman born, 

Who then shall mourn for me as thou wilt mourn. 
Thou ardent, liberal spirit! quickly feeling 

The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing 

With sorrow or distress, nor for to-morrow caring, — 
Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal day, 

An unadorn’d, but not a careless lay. 

Nor think this tribute to thy virtues paid 

From tardy love proceeds, though long delay’d. 
Words of affection, howsoe’er express’d, 

The latest spoken still are deem’d the best : 

Few are the measured rhymes I now may write ; 
These are, perhaps, the last I shall indite. (pp. 223—225.) 


The interesting allusion to her brother, the late Dr. Baillie, in the last 
stanza but one, and repeated in the poem, entitled the ‘ Brothers,” is highly 
characteristic of that distinguished and excellent man. We knew him well 
in his professional capacity, and, like many others, have not unfrequently 
profited by his medical skill; and, were it requisite, could bear ample testi- 
mony to his generosity of spirit and to the noble qualities of his heart: but 
we must not intrude upon ground so sacred, and which has been already so 
affectionately and worthily occupied. | 

The third and last portion of the volume is dedicated to subjects of a 
devotional character: some of them, it appears, were written for the ‘kirk, 
at the request of an eminent member of the Scotch church, at a time when 
it was in contemplation to compile, by authority, a new collection of hymns 
and sacred poetry for the general use of parochial congregations.” * The 
plan, however, met with considerable opposition, and was in consequence 
relinquished. From the hymns, of the above deseription, we select the 
following, which appears to be written in a truly Christian spirit: — 


A THIRD HYMN FOR THE KIRK, 


Up, sluggard soul! awake and raise 

To thy blest Lord a song of praise, 

Who lifts thee from the gloomy grave, 
When low on earth thou liest, — 

To Him who lived and died to save, 
Hosanna in the highest’! 


To Him, thy friend of friends, whose love 

Invites thee to a house above, 

When thou, the world’s poor outcast slave, 
In grief and anguish criest, — 

To Him who lived and died to save, 
Hosanna in the highest! 


His love a living stream hath found 
For pilgrims faint, on barren ground, 


* Preface, pp, x. xi. 
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Their parch’d and languid souls to lave, 
When earthly streams are driest, — 

To Him who lived and died to save, 
Hosanna in the highest! (pp. 388, 389.) 


Beside the foregoing there are several others, among these religious 
poems, which seem to possess very great merit both as to their devotional 
feeling and execution; but we have room only to select the succeeding 
hymn, which appears to be conceived in a spirit of awful and imaginative 
grandeur, that has not often been surpassed. 


HYMN, 


My soul! and dost thou faintly shrink, 
Thus trembling on an awful brink ? 

Or rough or smooth, but one step more, 
And thy long pilgrimage is o’er. 

Thy pilgrim’s cloak that clipp’d thee round, 
Like a sear’d leaf, dropp’d on the ground, 
A base and mouldering thing shall lie, 

Its form and uses all gone by. 

Behind thee, closing darkness all 

Shall cover, like a midnight pall. 

Before thee — no! I may not dare 

To think, or fancy, what lies there. — 


Doth the unbodied spirit take its flight, 
Unto its destined, distant, sphere of light, 
Upon the buoyant wings of morn, 
All conscious of its glory borne ? 
Or with an instant transit make 
The awful change, and then awake, 
As from a slumber, sound and deep, 
Awakes an infant from its sleep, 
With limbs refresh’d and vigour new, 
A graceful progress to pursue ?: 
Allied to infancy, with earthly charms, 
Once fondled in an elder brother’s arms, 
Who said to men, by worldly passions driven, 
‘Lo! such as these possess the realms of Heaven.”’ 


Or shall it powerful and at once 

Start up as from a gloomy trance, 

With sudden glorious light astounded, 

By the blest brotherhood of saints surrounded, 
Where those, who have been loved and lost, appear 
With kindred looks of greeting and of cheer ? 


Away, ye pictured thoughts, that pass 
Like figures on a magic glass, 

Or fitful light with arrowy rays, 

That on the northern welkin plays! 

A steady gleam that will not flit, 
Comes from the words of Holy Writ. 


Eye hath not seen, and ear hath never heard, 
Nor heart conceived the things by God prepared, 
For those who love him. — O such love impart, 
Repentant, fervent, and adoring, 
From every taint of sin restoring, 
My Father and my God! to this poor heart! (pp. 3883—385.) 


And now our limits constrain us to bid farewell, we fear an eternal one, 
to the muse of Joanna Baillie; for though the volume before us exhibits no 
symptoms of declining intellect, yet some hints are given in the preface, 
Which lead us to imagine that the harp, which has so often delighted us, is 
shortly to be consigned to the pale and mournful willow — there to remain, 
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perhaps for ages, ere an equal hand shall arise to awaken the trembling 
strings, and “ sweep them with a kindred measure.” — But though the har- 
mony may be mute it is some consolation to learn, from those who through 
life have admired her genius and loved her unassuming worth, that the sed 
which informed these pages is still permitted to abide among us in all jts 
purity and dignified energy—tranquilly awaiting that glorious change which 
shall usher her mild and beneficent spirit into those blessed regions, where 
the trials and the sorrows of this transient existence will cease to trouble, 
and where the confiding and the virtuous shall surely reap the full measure 
of their reward. 


CORA : 
A wegend of Somersetshire. 


TIME=—-A MAY MOON NIGHT. SCENE—A WOOD. 


THE WOOD. 


Tne sun had sunk, but o’er each red-capp'd hill 
His parting radiance fondly linger’d still, 
‘Till twilight follow’d on the steps of day, 

And softly stole the golden tints away. 

Then all is hush’d, while Nature seeks repose, 

And o'er her face the veil of twilight throws; 

But night, in sombre garb, steals gently on, 
sedeck'd with tear-drops for the fair day gone : 
Tho’ soon the mourning dress, in grief she wore, 
Grows light, and by degrees is spangled o'er ; 

The dew is changed from tears to lustres bright, 
Which, trembling, glisten in the May moon's light; 
And soon still brighter rays light up the wood, 

And bathe its foliage with the silver flood. 

The twinkling stars, which erst had deck’d the sky, 
Withdraw their lustre when their queen is nigh ; 

In silence does she rule the lovely night, 

And clothes the earth’s sweet face with softest light. 
Then is the time when spirits roam the glade, 

And night’s own beauties are by spirits made, 

And tlowers of liquid dyes, by elfin-might, 

Are strangely formed from out the fair moon’s light ; 
Whose shadowy tints dissolve when morn’s first ray 


Chases all spirits’ mystic work away. 





THE DELL. 
One lovely spot, a sylvan trellised dell, 
O'er which, in quiv ring light, the moon-beams fell, 
lhe night smiles sweetest on. Though all is bright, 
his green wood delve, unknown to mortal sight, 
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Is silver’d with a calmer, lovelier hue ; 

And as the trembling rays fall lightly through 
The twining branches of the sweet wild rose, 
With softest smiles, they seek and find repose 
Upon the dew-clad moss, and gently spread 
Their mellow light upon the blue-bells’ bed. 

Then woodland flowers their hues from moonlight take, 
And at this hour in richer bloom awake 

Than daylight e’er beholds. Some flowers, they say, 
Droop their sweet heads when bold and gorgeous day 
Would, with its prying light, their treasures find, 
And give their choicest fragrance to the wind, 
And so they gently droop before its gaze ; 

But now the lovely moonlight bids them raise 
Their scented petals, and to night they sigh 

A balmy tribute they to day deny. 

Thus does a bashful maiden oft refuse 

The swain who with a bold assurance woos, 

Who seems convinced that he must win the prize, 
And boldly asks for what another sighs ; 

But, like the flow’rets of this sweet May night, 
Beauty is oft-times won by gentlest might ; 

And he who thinks he need but ask to gain, 

Is oft rejected for the timid swain, 

Whose sighs alone his rooted love impart, 

The pleading language of a lover's heart. 

But to the dell again. Throughout the wood 
The soft moon shines in calmest, gentlest mood, 
And in this spot, the fairies’ lov’d retreat, 

By elfish arts all choicest beauties meet, 

And lovely as the bright light shines around, 

It falls more fav’ring on this mystic ground. 
Amidst such stillness do the moon rays stream, 
And all’s so calm it seems the May night's dream, 
The moving of the air, on pinion light, 

Appears the breathing of the spirit night. 

The ground within this dell is softly moss‘d 

And fairy wings upon the sward emboss’d ; 
Trees, in their freshest dress, surround the glade, 
And flow’rets bloom, by daylight doom’d to fade ; 
The myrtle and the laurel interpose 

Their dark-green foliage amidst the brier rose. 
The digitalis and the heather bell 

Live here, the fairy’s favourites of the dell. 

For in their leafy cups they sleep by day, 

And in the night amidst their petals play. 

The woodbines twine their sweet caressing arms 
Around each aged stem, and thus give charms 

To that which else were desolate and bare : 

The humbler works of nature thus declare 

That youth and beauty to the old should cling, 
And round the aged stem love's fragrance fling. 
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CORA, 


Upon the borders of this lovely wood 
A lonely, rose-clad, peaceful cottage stood. 
But simple though the cot, spring’s flow’rets dress’d 
Its humble structure in the sweetest vest ; 
And at this time the lattice’ brightly gleam, 
Like trellised silver, in the soft moon’s beam. 
The inmates seem at rest, no human sound 
Disturbs the stillness of the scene around. 
But there is one within that humble cot, 
Who, though the night wears on, yet sleepeth not: 
The very calmness, and the May moon’s light, 
Steal sleep from that fair sentry of the night. 
Intensely does she gaze upon the sky, 

As though the glance could pierce its mystery ; 
As though the look could rend the veiling light, 
And bare bright Heaven's glories to her sight. 
And who shall say, when thus the human heart, 
Beating with rapture, which its thoughts impart, 
And left alone with beauties that control, 

And bear still fairer visions to the soul — 

Who shall then say our fancies may not bring 
Back to the heart some truth upon their wing 7 
Who shall then say, we may not feel the bliss 
And beauties of a better world than this ? 

And this sweet maiden, at such lovely hour, 

May she not feel the mystic soul-born power ? 
She gazes on the liquid azure dome, 

lorgets the wood, the scene, the hour, her home ; 
Ilears not her own heart’s beating, so intense 
The spirit’s thoughts which bear her visions hence. 
Alas! such blissful moments soon are past ; 

‘The stretch of mind is too intense to last ; 

And when within the heart such fancies dwell, 

A sigh or simpler cause will break the spell : 
Would that the mind could better bear the strain, 
And bid the dreams return to Heaven again. 
"Twas thus the maiden gazed, and thus a sigh 
Heaved her soft bosom, then the moonlit sky 

Fell as a veil before the lovely scene 


Of angel'd Heaven, where all her thoughts had been ; 


That quiv ring breath dissolv'd the blissful dream, 
And all things round are lovely as they seem ; 
The night is lovely, and the soft light shed, 

But that bright vision of her heart is fled. 

Yet at her open casement still she gazed — 

Her deep blue eyes were still to Heaven upraised. 
For, though her dream of imaged scenes was past, 
Yet still to Heaven her lustrous eyes were cast. 
Her vermeil cheek upon her hand was laid ; 
Amidst her auburn locks the night-air strayed ; 
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A shadow in the lustre of her eye 
Gave to its glance the soul's intensity ; 
Save when her lashes would her soft cheek sweep, 
When her strain’d gaze no more its watch could keep ; 
Then for the moment would they seek repose, 
As though within her heart the scene to close. 
And who thus communes with her heart alone ? 
From whose soft eyelids has repose thus flown ? 
Who may it be, thus like a May moon spright, 
Keeps guard upon the beauties of the night ? 
Who, as the soft beams fall, seems not of earth, 
But to the trembling light must owe her birth ? 
No spright — but Cora 'tis, a village maid, 

And yet so beautiful she well might fade 

To shadeless form, and in her own lov'd grove, 
On airy wing ’midst kindred spirits move. 

But none but Cora ‘tis, a maiden born 

Of humble parentage. What could adorn 

A mind untutor’d, save what Nature taught, 

She had: and Knowledge, for she beauties sought, 
And found them too, in ev’ry trifling thing : 

That kind of lore she had which fancy’s wing 
Bears to the heart, a feeling only known 

And dear to contemplative minds alone. 

That spot neglected, save by Nature’s care, 

Still brings forth flowers ; and, though not bright nor rare 
As nurtur’d ones, yet, left to Nature’s hand, 

As sweetly smile and scent their own loved land ; 
And to the breeze they give as sweet perfume 

As those bright petals which are forced to bloom. 
Who will not own the pale-hued brier rose 

Is fragrant as the choicest plant that blows ? 

And thus was Cora’s mind — Nature its guide, 
Its monitress, and Cora deified 

The sweet instructress, and, like the flowers wild, 
So Cora was completely Nature’s child. 

To say that she was beauteous, would not name 
The charms of Cora; yet no lover came 

From village near, to woo the gentle maid. 

All deem’d that she was lovely, yet afraid 

To seek the maiden.— Still, on festive day, 

No laugh so blithe as hers, no village lay 

So voluble, so sweet ; and yet none dared 

To seek the beauty which they almost fear’d. 
The cause was simple : — to their humble mind 

Her loveliness was of too chaste a kind. 

Some sort of beauty does the heart appal : 

Cora, they said, 7s beauteous — that was all. 

More beauty they had deem’d she had, if less ; 

They felt but almost fear’d her loveliness. 

Thus Cora knew no passion of the heart. 
Love, it is true, was of herself a part ; 
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perhaps for ages, ere an equal hand shall arise to awaken the tremblin 

strings, and “sweep them with a kindred measure.” — But though the har- 
mony may be mute it is some consolation to learn, from those who through 
life have admired her genius and loved her unassuming worth, that the soul 
which informed these pages is still permitted to abide among us in all its 
purity and dignified energy—tranquilly awaiting that glorious change which 
shall usher her mild and beneficent spirit into those blessed regions, where 
the trials and the sorrows of this transient existence will cease to trouble, 


and where the confiding and the virtuous shall surely reap the full measure 
of their reward. 


CORA: 
A uegend of Somersetshire. 


TIME-—-A MAY MOON NIGHT. SCENE=-—A WOOD. 


THE WOOD. 


Tue sun‘had sunk, but o’er each red-capp’d hill 
His parting radiance fondly linger’d still, 

Till twilight follow’d on the steps of day, 

And softly stole the golden tints away. 

Then all is hush’d, while Nature seeks repose, 

And o’er her face the veil of twilight throws ; 

But night, in sombre garb, steals gently on, 
Bedeck’d with tear-drops for the fair day gone : 
Tho’ soon the mourning dress, in grief she wore, 
Grows light, and by degrees is spangled o’er ; 

The dew is changed from tears to lustres bright, 
Which, trembling, glisten in the May moon’s light; 
And soon still brighter rays light up the wood, 
And bathe its foliage with the silver flood. 

The twinkling stars, which erst had deck’d the sky, 
Withdraw their lustre when their queen is nigh; 

In silence does she rule the lovely night, 

And clothes the earth’s sweet face with softest light. 
Then is the time when spirits roam the glade, 

And night’s own beauties are by spirits made, 

And flowers of liquid dyes, by elfin-might, 

Are strangely formed from out the fair moon’s light ; 
Whose shadowy tints dissolve when morn’s first ray 
Chases all spirits’ mystic work away. 


THE DELL. 


One lovely spot, a sylvan trellised dell, 

O’er which, in quiv’ring light, the moon-beams fell, 
The night smiles sweetest on. Though all is bright, 
This green wood delve, unknown to mortal sight, 
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Is silver’d with a calmer, lovelier hue ; 

And as the trembling rays fall lightly through 
The twining branches of the sweet wild rose, 
With softest smiles, they seek and find repose 
Upon the dew-clad moss, and gently spread 
Their mellow light upon the blue-bells’ bed. 

Then woodland flowers their hues from moonlight take, 
And at this hour in richer bloom awake 

Than daylight e’er beholds. Some flowers, they say, 
Droop their sweet heads when bold and gorgeous day 
Would, with its prying light, their treasures find, 
And give their choicest fragrance to the wind, 
And so they gently droop before its gaze ; 

But now the lovely moonlight bids them raise 
Their scented petals, and to night they sigh 

A balmy tribute they to day deny. 

Thus does a bashful maiden oft refuse 

The swain who with a bold assurance woos, 

Who seems convinced that he must win the prize, 
And boldly asks for what another sighs ; 

But, like the flow’rets of this sweet May night, 
Beauty is oft-times won by gentlest might ; 

And he who thinks he need but ask to gain, 

Is oft rejected for the timid swain, 

Whose sighs alone his rooted love impart, 

The pleading language of a lover's heart. 

But to the dell again. Throughout the wood 
The soft moon shines in calmest, gentlest mood, 
And in this spot, the fairies’ lov’d retreat, 

By elfish arts all choicest beauties meet, 

And lovely as the bright light shines around, 

It falls more fav’ring on this mystic ground. 
Amidst such stillness do the moon rays stream, 
And all’s so calm it seems the May night’s dream, 
The moving of the air, on pinion light, 

Appears the breathing of the spirit night. 

The ground within this dell is softly moss’d 

And fairy wings upon the sward emboss’d ; 
Trees, in their freshest dress, surround the glade, 
And flow’rets bloom, by daylight doom’d to fade ; 
The myrtle and the laurel interpose 

Their dark-green foliage amidst the brier rose. 
The digitalis and the heather bell 

Live here, the fairy’s favourites of the dell. 

For in their leafy cups they sleep by day, 

And in the night amidst their petals play. 

The woodbines twine their sweet caressing arms 
Around each aged stem, and thus give charms 
To that which else were desolate and bare: 

The humbler works of nature thus declare 

That youth and beauty to the old should cling, 
And round the aged stem love’s fragrance fling. 
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CORA, 


Upon the borders of this lovely wood 

A lonely, rose-clad, peaceful cottage stood. 

But simple though the cot, spring’s flow’rets dress’d 
Its humble structure in the sweetest vest ; 

And at this time the lattice’ brightly gleam, 

Like trellised silver, in the soft moon’s beam. 

The inmates seem at rest, no human sound 
Disturbs the stillness of the scene around. 

But there is one within that humble cot, 

Who, though the night wears on, yet sleepeth not: 
The very calmness, and the May moon’s light, 
Steal sleep from that fair sentry of the night. 
Intensely does she gaze upon the sky, 

As though the glance could pierce its mystery ; 
As though the look could rend the veiling light, 
And bare bright Heaven’s glories to her sight. 
And who shall say, when thus the human heart, 
Beating with rapture, which its thoughts impart, 
And left alone with beauties that control, 

And bear still fairer visions to the soul — 

Who shall then say our fancies may not bring 
Back to the heart some truth upon their wing ? 
Who shall then say, we may not feel the bliss 
And beauties of a better world than this? _ 

And this sweet maiden, at such lovely hour, 

May she not feel the mystic soul-born power ? 

She gazes on the liquid azure dome, 

Forgets the wood, the scene, the hour, her home ; 
Hears not her own heart's beating, so intense 

The spirit’s thoughts which bear her visions hence. 
Alas! such blissful moments soon are past ; 

The stretch of mind is too intense to last ; 

And when within the heart such fancies dwell, 

A sigh or simpler cause will break the spell : 
Would that the mind could better bear the strain, 
And bid the dreams return to Heaven again. 
’Twas thus the maiden gazed, and thus a sigh 
Heaved her soft bosom, then the moonlit sky 

Fell as a veil before the lovely scene 

Of angel’d Heaven, where all her thoughts had been ; 
That quiv’ring breath dissolv’d the blissful dream, 
And all things round are lovely as they seem ; 
The night is lovely, and the soft light shed, 

But that bright vision of her heart is fled. 

Yet at her open casement still she gazed — 

Her deep blue eyes were still to Heaven upraised. 
For, though her dream of imaged scenes was past, 
Yet still to Heaven her lustrous eyes were cast. 
Her vermeil cheek upon her hand was laid ; 
Amidst her auburn locks the night-air strayed ; 
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A shadow in the lustre of her eye 
Gave to its glance the soul’s intensity ; 


Save when her lashes would her soft cheek sweep, 
When her strain’d gaze no more its watch could keep ; 


Then for the moment would they seek repose, 
As though within her heart the scene to close. 
And who thus communes with her heart alone ? 
From whose soft eyelids has repose thus flown ? 
Who may it be, thus like a May moon spright, 
Keeps guard upon the beauties of the night ? 
Who, as the soft beams fall, seems not of earth, 
But to the trembling light must owe her birth ? 
No spright — but Cora ’tis, a village maid, 

And yet so beautiful she well might fade 

To shadeless form, and in her own lov’d grove, 
On airy wing ’midst kindred spirits move. 

But none but Cora ’tis, a maiden born 

Of humble parentage. What could adorn 

A mind untutor’d, save what Nature taught, 


She had: and Knowledge, for she beauties sought, 


And found them too, in ev’ry trifling thing : 
That kind of lore she had which fancy’s wing 
Bears to the heart, a feeling only known 
And dear to contemplative minds alone. 
That spot neglected, save by Nature’s care, 


Still brings forth flowers ; and, though not bright nor rare 


As nurtur’d ones, yet, left to Nature’s hand, 


As sweetly smile and scent their own loved land ; 


And to the breeze they give as sweet perfume 


_ As those bright petals which are forced to bloom. 


Who will not own the pale-hued brier rose 

Is fragrant as the choicest plant that blows ? 
And thus was Cora’s mind — Nature its guide, 
Its monitress, and Cora deified 


The sweet instructress, and, like the flowers wild, 


So Cora was completely Nature’s child. 

_ To say that she was beauteous, would not name 
The charms of Cora; yet no lover came 

From village near, to woo the gentle maid. 

All deem’d that she was lovely, yet afraid 

To seek the maiden.— Still, on festive day, 

No laugh so blithe as hers, no village lay 

So voluble, so sweet ; and yet none dared 

To seek the beauty which they almost fear’d. 
The cause was simple : — to their humble mind 
Her loveliness was of too chaste a kind. 

Some sort of beauty does the heart appal : 
Cora, they said, is beauteous — that was all. 
More beauty they had deem’d she had, if less ; 
They felt but almost fear’d her loveliness. 

Thus Cora knew no passion of the heart. 

Love, it is true, was of herself a part ; 
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Indeed it was her fault — if fault it be — 

To love all objects with intensity ; 

But love — what men call love — she ne’er had known; 
Her heart, which could have worshipp’d, was her own. 
Almost alone she dwelt; her thoughtful mind 
Would in the grove’s retreat most pleasure find ; 
But still she gladly join’d the village scene, 

When May-day gave the villagers their queen, 
They choose a nut-brown, merry, laughing maid, 
Cora unlike, yet Cora ’twas arzay’d, 

The rustic queen, and all the May-day band, 
Owed what of grace they had to Cora’s hand. 

And yet she was content with solitude, 

And loved the grove where songsters’ notes intrude 
Their vocal melody ; and, when alone, 

The air oft-times has music of its own, — 

Her own heart’s thoughts were dear, and well she might 
In her own imagery pure delight. 

But there was one she loved to such degree, 

That love too near became idolatry : — 

A poor, weak, time-worn, good old man, 

Whose feeble form discovered that the span 

Of his exhausted life was dwindling fast, 

And tho’ still living, life seem’d well nigh past. 

But he was Cora’s father, and her care 

Awhile kept death away, tho’ hov’ring near ; 

With him alone she lived, him she adored, 

On him alone her heart’s best love she pour’d ; 

But even now, at this most tranquil hour, 

Whose loveliness would scare an evil power, 

When night’s soft breath is far too pure and light 
To bear upon ethereal wave a spright 

That could attaint its breath,— a form was here 
That well might every elfin spirit scare 

To flowery bells, or take their form of air, 

That they the dreary shadowy guest might fly ; 
But he had stole on wing so stealthily, 

That beauteous night smiled ever sweetly stil], 
And Cora gazed unconscious of an ill : — 

And while she thus was fann’d by night’s soft breath 
And all was lovely, — could she dream of death ? 
And yet with Cora, in this peaceful cot, 

The spirit was, — but Cora knew it not. 

A short while since her father she had seen, 

In calm repose, and features so serene, 

She deemed he slept. Poor child! She little knew, 
Altho’ she mark’d his features’ pallid hue, 

That death had counterfeited sleep so well ; 

But thought the moonlight, which then softly fell, 
Had paled his cheek ; and so she gently cast 

A curtain o’er the lattice, — ’twas the last 
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Sweet act of love ; and trembling did she tread, 
In fear her gentle step might wake the dead ! — 
Thus while she gazed, and all was bright as day, 
The life of him so dear had pass’d away ; 
While from her bosom rose a quiv’ring sigh : 
Yet she was happy, and she knew not why ; 
The trembling breath she drew — a glist’ning tear, 
Welling from her heart’s own joy, would oft appear, 
And dim the lustre of her dark-blue eye ; 
And thus the maiden all unconsciously 
A tribute to her parent’s spirit paid, 
With signs of grief, but not in grief array’d. ; 
But now her casement she has left ! — At length, 
Fatigued with watching, does her mental strength 
Succumb to weariness? Does downy sleep, 
Light with his drowsy wing, and gently steep 
Her waning senses in some bright-hued dream ? 
It must be so; for, see, the moon-rays stream 
No more upon her form, and night’s air sighs, 
As disappointed, to her lattice flies, 
And finds the sweet breath gone, which it had sought — 
To prove to flow’rets that their scent was nought, 
And bids them emulate in vain. But see! 
The cottage door is open’d silently, 
But for the shade it might some spirit be. 
A figure on the threshold of the cot, 
A shadow casts upon the else bright spot; 
And Cora ’tis, who comes the night to bless, 
To add fresh beauty to its loveliness. 
’Twas almost sin to say she could repose, 
While ev'ry beauty of the night still throws 
Their magic charm around. ‘They bid her come, 
A lovely wanderer from her moon-lit home ;_ 
One glance she casts upon the chamber, where 
She deem’d her father slept, — no thought of fear 
Or ill foreboding cross’d the lovely maid : — 
It would be strange were purity afraid ! — 
No loneliness she feels, but only knows 
That which she seeks in rich profusion grows 
Upon the greenwood sward; and only views 
What well she loves, the May moon’s silv’ry hues, 
Dancing amidst the foliage of the groves ; 
And thus of fear unconscious onward moves, 
And nears the wood. Then does the balmy air 
In tuneful motion bid her enter there. 
Her fate is cast, and ev’ry step she takes, 
Sweet sounds of welcome from the stillness wakes ; 
And tho’ she treads upon the briery way, 
No crisping sound ensues,— soft as a ray 
Her footstep falls, nor does the ground indent, 
And each impeding stem or branch is bent 
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Ere she can reach the green entanglement. 
But Cora, still unconscious, onward treads, 
Amidst the violets’ and the blue-bells’ beds, ~ 

Nor sees them raise again their scented heads, — 
As tho’ her step was air’s light kiss. She stoops, 
Mayhap to pluck some pale-eyed flower that droops, 
With fragrance and with glist’ning pendant dews, 
Which magnify while they reflect its hues; _ 
May be for this sweet theft she ’ll short while stay, 
And then moves onward through the tangled way, 
Which, though it opes its sylvan arms to make 

A pathway else conceal’d, — the mystic brake 
Resumes its tangled form behind the maid, 

And thus she nears the magic fairy glade. 
Within this dell a diff’rent atmosphere 
Is breath’d by spirits from the moon-lit air ; 

Now they are seen, and then anon they fade, 
And all seems motionless within the glade ; 
And then again the rays the outline take 
Of mortal form, which suddenly will break 

In dancing light again, and all around 
Swells harmony, till gradually the sound 
Subsides to merely moving of the trees, 
And plaintive whisp’rings of the scented breeze. 
The tiny forms of fairy beings play, 
And hang in clusters on the May-moon’s ray ; 
Or float upon some perfume passing by, 

With folded pinions resting lazily, 
Till falls the odour on some flow’ret’s bed, 
And then, perforce, again their wings they spread : — 
But ah! what means that change? The moonlight plays 
Upon the elve-trod ground, — with fainter rays 
The fairy forms are seen, but yet appear 

As tho’ transfix’d upon the flow’rets here : 

They are not frighted, for they do not fly, 

Or hide themselves in petal cups, — but lie 

Upon the fragile leaves, as tho’ in fear 

Again to flutter on the stagnant air ; 

And all within the dell appear to wait 

Some strange event, and grow inanimate. — 

And see! amidst the brightness falls a shade — 
Some mortals wander to the fairy glade ; 

And yet must purer be, than mortals are, 

Or like that sudden quenching of the star 

That’s lost from Heaven in the abyss of air, 
Would ev'ry elf and spirit disappear. 

But, though a mortal’s shadow dims the spot, 

Yet the immortal forms are frighted not ; 

And now again resume their frolic play, 

While, bright as erst, now falls the May-moon’s ray, 
With joyful flutt’ring as the maid they greet, 
And Cora wanders to their lone retreat. 
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With sweet bewilderment the air she feels 
Press round her form, and o’er her senses steals 
Oblivion of the past; but, as her mem’ry fades, 
In lieu a mystic lore her mind pervades ; 

What erst appear’d but common to her view, 
Now wear a diff’rent shape, a stranger hue ; 
She sees the flow’rets’ dews are elfin springs ; 
Bubbling from leafy cups she views their wings 
Laved in the sparkling drops, and then the geras 
Cling to their forms like fairy diadems. 

She feels that light becomes incorporate 

And mingles with her form, while odours wait 
To claim their share in the creating spright ; 
And as she grows attenuate and light, 

On Cora’s form no more the air can press, 

But folds a spirit in its sweet caress. 

Then is the scene all animate again — 

No form that loves the night now dare remain 
Ensconced in cradling flowers — no spirit rest, 
While all are with a kindred spirit bless’d. 

Nor do they wish — the music of each wing 
Makes glad the air, the joyful fluttering 

Bids ev’ry odour choicest incense pour ; 

The gladsome flow’rets give their richest store, 
The dew-drops glisten more intensely bright, 
For Cora is a Spirit of the Night. 


E’en to this day the cottage may be seen, 
But almost hidden from the passer’s view ; 
For Time has robed it in a garb of green: — 
Now climbs the ivy, where the roses grew. 
And peasants speak of how the old man died, 
And how that night his only child was lost ; 


And that in grief they sought her near and wide ; 


But vain the search, and vain the tears it cost. 
They tell the tale with reverential fear, 
That, though the cot remains unoccupied, 
Soft sounds at even-time still hover near ; 
And, though the stranger will the tale deride, 
Yet some avow they recognize the sound— 
The same sweet melancholy sound they say, 
That once had called the village band around, 
To deck the maidens with the buds of May. 
Strange stories have they all, and each one tells 
The tale with fresh tradition of his own ; 
But all agree, each May the vesper bells 
Send forth a musical yet plaintive tone, 
More softly than if peal’d by village hands, 


More sweetly than their notes e’er spoke before ; 


And then the home-returning peasant stands, 
With wond’ring pleasure till the sounds be o’er. 
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But, whatsve’er the truth, the place is dear 
To all who know the legend of the spot ; 
And e’en the poorest rustic will forbear 
To break the charm, to occupy the cot: 
They will not even touch a tree or flower, 
And let in wildness climb the creeping bands : 
And thus the cottage, to this very hour, 
A loved memorial of tradition stands. 
SyDNEY WHITING. 





SKETCHES OF SPANISH GENERALS, CARLIST AND 
CRISTINO. 


No. XV. — Espoz y Mina (continued). 
Part I. 


Le moment critique arrive ; — un revers imprévu hate sa chute ; — tout s’ébranle, — 
tout s’agite, — tout fuit. 

“ Quoi! cet ingrat qu’il avait comblé de bienfaits? Il n’espére plus rien de lui.” 
L’Agsé Pouttr. 


“ 





On the night of the 25th of April, 1812, thirty horsemen were riding with 
much speed towards the village of Valtierra, on the left bank of the Ebro. 

From the direction in which ‘they moved, the rapidity of their course, and 
the fact of two or three of the foremost casting a hasty glance, now and then, 
to the rear, it was evident that they were escaping from pursuit, and that 
they wished to place between them and the avenger of blood the waters of 
that stream which once gave its name to the whole of Spain. Though they 
wore no uniform of a decidedly military kind, yet the long carbine slung at 
the back, the pistols carried at the saddle, the heavy sabre, and the- eter rnal 
cuchillo, the handle of which peeped out from amongst the folds of the crim- 
son sash, denoted their ordinary occupation to be one of danger. 

The bell of the church of Valtierra sounded midnight as they galloped 
furiously along the silent street of the town. The repose of the inhabitants 
was scarcely disturbed by the clatter of the horses’ hoofs over the pavement. 
In those wild times, the silent darkness of midnight was not more sacred from 


oO 

the din of arms than the broad light of noon-day ; and neither the remote- 
ness of the place nor the sanctity of the habitation afforded shelter against 
violence. Still less could Valtierra, situated on the borders of that. river 
whose possession.has been so often a subject of fierce contention between 
mighty armies, be free from these sanguinary visitations, from which not even 
the beautiful retirement of the Bastan, nor yet the inhospitable crags of 
the Amescoas, were protected. 

The horsemen continued their rapid route to the very brink of the river. 
On arriving at the entrance of that ford which the contrabandista considers 
the best along the entire line of the Ebro, they drew up their reins, and 
paused for a few moments, as well to examine the most practicable part of 
the passage, as to await the arrival of a few of their companions who were 
still at a short distance in the rear. The party that thus lingered behind 


was composed of ten persons, three of whom appeared to be prisoners. ‘The 
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enormously large hat folded up at the sides, the soutan, and the black cloak 
flung around the body, designated the saered profession of one. ‘The other 
was a man about fifty years old, dressed in the ordinary costume of the 
inhabitants of Lower Navarre, and having the appearance of a farmer of 
the better class; whilst the third, who was bound to his horse by a cord 
attached around the waist, and fastened to the saddle, was dressed in the 
half military, half civil, costume worn by the smugglers on the right bank 
of the Ebro. Each prisoner rode between two horsemen, and three of the 
party, who acted as guards, followed close in the rear. Having soon cleared 
the narrow, deep, and difficult pathway which led from the town, they 
renewed their speed, and, in a few minutes, joined their companions, who 
were waiting for them at a short distance. 

The night was calm and still, and the full moon was trembling on the 
waters of the Ebro as they rushed past with a low and hushed murmur. The 
stream near Valtierra widens considerably, and, in the summer months, its 
shallowness is such as to permit a child to cross it with ease; but on the 
night of which we speak it was swoln to an unusual height, in consequence 
of the incessant rains which had fallen during the three days previously. 
The ford of Valtierra affords a safe passage to those who are acquainted 
with the spot, but is highly dangerous to him who is ignorant of its peculiar 
formation. Rising up, in the manner of a bank, from the bed of the river, 
it presents a surface of unequal breadth, the widest part of which barely 
admits space enough for a horse. Advancing from the left bank nearly at 
right angles, it forms an almost straight line as far as the middle of the 
stream, and then, turning sharply, extends towards the opposite side in a 
zigzag direction, with an unequal and broken pathway intersected by deep 
holes. On the right hand side of this subaqueous causeway the descent is 
gradual, whilst on the left it is sudden and precipitous. The rapidity of 
the current, and the eddies formed by the winding of the banks near this 
spot, render the passage most unsafe to the inexperienced. 

The party drawn up along the bank awaited in patient silence the de- 
cision, or orders, of one amongst them, who, though not differing in costume, 
or bearing any external signs of superiority, appeared, nevertheless, to be 
their leader. This person gazed for a moment on the waters which rolled 
by, chafed somewhat from their recent conflict with the torrents of the 
Amescoas, their most turbulent tributaries, and then cast a glance along the 
level plains which extended far away on the left bank of the river. He rode 
slowly up and down for a short time, followed by a man who seemed to act 
as his aide-de-camp, and whose tonsure, perceived as he now and then took 
off his red boyna and wiped his brow, as well as his costume, half sacerdotal, 
half brigand, proclaimed him as one of those numerous ecclesiastics whom 
the war of independence, as well as the civil contests of a subsequent period, 
in the Peninsula, induced to abandon the breviary, and take up the sword. 
The delay, however, was not of long continuance. The leader of the band, 
who could traverse the country in the depth of midnight as in the light of 
noon-day, conferred for a few moments with two or three of his followers, 
and then spurred his horse into the water, whilst the others prepared to 
follow. ‘The animal advanced a few feet, but, with that feeling of danger 
which instinct gives, obstinately refused to proceed further, and made several 
attempts to return to the bank he had been forced to quit. Urged, how- 
ever, by the spur which the remorseless rider incessantly applied to his 
flanks, he yielded; and, guided by a sure and steady hand, succeeded in 
traversing the ford, and in reaching the opposite side. The rest of the party 
followed, not, however, without incurring some risk in the attempt. Five 
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or six of those who were. engaged in attending to the prisoners were carried 
a short distance down the stream. by the force of the current, and it was not 
without much exertion that they succeeded in landing at the other side, 
along which they continued to gallop, with the same speed as before, during 
nearly half.an hour. Arriving at the entrance of a small enclosure sur- 
rounded by trees, the word was suddenly given to halt. ‘They dismounted, 
and having eased their horses’ saddles, and removed the bit, for the purpose 
of allowing the wearied animals to enjoy whatever herbage the spot afforded, 
each man threw himself on the ground, and made preparations to regale 
himself with the greatest luxury which a Spaniard can enjoy — his cigarito. 

*¢ ‘The colorados may now come when they will,” said the deep and stern 
voice of Mina, “and the sooner the better. Maisieut was never in a 
better condition to receive them than at this very moment. We have had 
a narrow escape, Aposteguy: three hussars laid hold of me at the same 


time; one I threw into a well sixty feet deep; the other I despatched to 


heaven with my knife; and the third I left in the hands of Gaston. I never 
will forgive myself the stupidity of being off my guard, even for a single 
instant, particularly after the business at Arlaban.” 

‘© Who could have dreamed,” answered Aposteguy, the sacerdotal orderly 
whom we have already noticed, and who acted as chaplain and aide-de-camp 
as circumstances required — ‘who could have dreamed that Malcarado 
would have betrayed us?” 

“‘ Betrayed!” cried the other, “ why, man, in these days you are not 
safe in the house of the mother who bore you; under the roof of your 
sister you should sleep with your eyes open: but —cineo mil demonios! he 
shall never betray Navarrese or Gavachos again. Where are the pri- 
soners ?” 

‘“¢ Here, Sefior,” answered the other: ‘ the priest and the alcalde are 
not worth a maravedi from fatigue and fear; not to speak of their being 
half-drowned crossing the ford. That pillo Malcarado is as insolent as 
ever,” 

“‘ Lead them here,” said Mina, “and then go and select the strongest 
tree you can find here on the very brink of the river. ‘They are dripping 
wet, are they? — they shall dry themselves in the night air, and in the 
moonlight.” 

Aposteguy obeyed the orders of his chief without reply, and the three 
prisoners were accordingly placed before him. One was the alcalde of 
Robres, in whose house Mina had been induced to remain with only one 
attendant during an entire night, and who not only did not adopt the ne- 
cessary precautions for the safety of such a guest, but added to his negli- 
gence an act of treachery as criminal as it was generally foreign to the 
frank and honourable character of the Navarrese. He had secretly 
despatched an emissary to the French commandant stationed at ‘Tudela, to 
inform him of the presence, under his roof, of the formidable guerilla chief. 
The other was the priest of Villafranca, who had been detected in a cor- 
respondence with the enemy, and who had induced his parishioners to pay 
contributions to the French authorities. And the third, a fine young man, 
named Malcarado, who had been a cabecilla, or chieftain, of a small guerilla 
party which roamed about the banks of the Arga, was accused of having 
acted in concert with the curate of Robres. _He had drawn off his band in 
the direction of Olite, under the pretence of forming an ambuscade against 
a small detachment of the enemy, though he well knew that the French 
were in an opposite part of the country ; and proofs existed that they were 
to have received a large sum of money as a reward for their treachery. 
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Malcarado had been a contrabandista, and was a native of Calaherra, on 
the southern bank of the Ebro; and his insurrection against the in- 
vaders was supposed to be less the result of patriotism than the desire of 
plunder. 

After having exhausted himself in the most bitter reproaches on account 
of their treachery to the common cause of their country, Mina announced 
to them their approaching fate : — 

** I give each of you five minutes,” cried the terrible judge, “to prepare ; 
our haste, the lateness of the hour, and the approach of the celorados, who 
have followed so well your instructions, Senor Alcalde, must be my excuse 
for not granting a longer delay. Besides, for men so innocent as you would 
make yourselves appear, five minutes are as good as five days. You, Senor 
Contrabandista, are an hardened ruffian; you do not deny your guilt, and 
you might therefore need a longer time to repent; I am sorry I cannot 
allow it to you. Though you are a traitor, Malcarado, yet, as you have 
taken the mountain against the Gavachos, I regret that I cannot give you a 
soldier’s death —a bullet in the back, though bad enough*, is not so in- 
famous as the branch of a tree. Blame yourself, however : you have brought 
your friends, the colorados, too close upon us to allow the report of a car- 
bine to direct their attention hither; and we are not yet far enough from 
the Ebro. Seiior Cura, you confess these two men in all haste. Here, 
Aposteguy, maldito capellan, you can render the same service to his re- 
verence when he has done, in case he requires it: —a confesar!” To 
attempt to turn Mina from his purpose were as hopeless as to attempt 
to make the river, on whose banks they then were, flow back to the moun- 
tains of the Asturias. ‘The prisoners fell upon their knees, and the last 
consolation which man looks for in this world was hastily administered to 
them. In little more than a quarter of an hour the moonbeams fell upon three 
dead bodies hanging on the branches of the same tree? They were left 
to die in the silent solitude of the night; and, before the last agony was 
well over, the echoes of the horses’ hoofs were heard in the distance, as the 
guerilleros gallopped in the direction of the town of Corella. 

The incident we have just noticed occurred some days after the attack 
made on the convoy in the gorge of Arlaban. ‘The complete success which 
attended the Navarrese on that occasion, and the inutility of the efforts 
made by General Thouvenot to discover the retreat of Mina, had excited, 
in a particular manner, the attention of the French authorities in Pamplona, 
Estella, ‘Tafalla, and Tudela, the principal towns of Navarre. ‘Though the 
enemy had long since ceased to regard the guerilla with contempt, and 
though the name of Mina had long since become formidable to the invaders, 
yet on no former occasion had any attempt been attended with so severe a 
loss as that of the ninth of April. It was therefore determined, at all ha- 
zards, to shut the guerilleros up within the limits of that district, the neigh- 
bourhood of 'Tanguesa, and the valley of Moureal, which Mina was known 
to make his usual place of refuge, after his return from an expedition into 
the other provinces. Strong bodies of cavalry were placed in the level 

country, extending from Viana to Tafalla, and increased forces were sent 
to strengthen Miranda, Haro, and some other towns on the route to ‘lu- 
dela. A regiment of hussars, one of the finest corps of the imperial army, 
called by the Navarrese colorados, from the scarlet pelisse which formed 
part of their uniform, was sent to scour the open country, under the com- 
mand of an officer who had served in the Tyrol, and in Switzerland, and 


* In Spain deserters and traitors are shot in thé back; other military offenders in front, 
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was well acquainted with the warfare of the mountain. The perfect disci- 
pline, the extraordinary bravery, and the well-sustained audacity and per- 
severance of this fine corps rendered it more formidable to the guerilla than 
any other portion of the enemy’s force. In addition to this, a Jarge sum 
of money was offered for the capture of Mina, dead or alive; and it was 
hoped that one of the petty chiefs of those small bands, half brigand, half 
smuggler, who had joined the insurrection more from hope of plunder than 
from love of country, might be tempted to betray him. Had the cabecillas 
been the only persons capable of treachery, Mina might have mocked at 
their efforts, as to them his movements were generally a matter of mystery. 
But, though entrusting the secret of his operations to few, occasions some- 
times occurred when he became, by necessity, more or less dependent on 
the fidelity of the village authorities, as well as on the clergy; and want of 
faith on their part would indeed be attended with danger. For some days 
after the capture of the convoy at Arlaban, Mina had been so closely pur- 
sued as to require the exertion of his utmost skill to prevent his falling into 
the hands of his enemies. ‘The booty taken on that occasion was deposited 
in a secure place amongst the mountains of Lumbin; the guerilleros were 
dispersed for the moment; and Mina, in order not to attract too much the 
attention of his pursuers, only retained near him 150 men, about 40 of 
whom were mounted. Arriving at Robres, near the river Aragon, towards 


the close of the evening, he was persuaded to pass the night in the house 


of the alealde. ‘This official, who had, in an evil hour for himself, yielded 
to the ternptation of the large reward, sent off information to the nearest. 
post of the presence of the Navarrese chief under his roof, whilst Mal- 
carado, who was to have his share of the blood-money, withdrew his band 
from the neighbourhood. A detachment of hussars was instantly sent, 
supported by a battalion of light infantry from Tafalla, in order to secure 
his capture. Mina was almost alone when the house was approached in 
which he slept. Three hussars, eager for the honour of seizing him, laid 
hold of his person, when he disembarrassed himself of them in the manner 
to which we have already alluded. His escape was almost miraculous: he 
fled to the mountains, vowing vengeance against his betrayers. In a day 
or two he re-assembled a part of his cavalry ; but, being still hotly pressed, 
he was obliged to descend towards the Ebro, with the intention of placing 
at least that barrier between him and his pursuers, not, however, before he 
had succeeded by stratagem in making himself master of the persons 
of the parties who had acted with so much treachery, and on whom he 
soon after inflicted the summary punishment which we have just noticed. 

The provisional junta of the kingdom conferred on Mina, in reward for 
his conduct at Arlaban, the rank of marescal del campo in the armies of 
her catholic majesty, whilst crowds of volunteers hastened to swell his ranks. 
So great and so rapid was the augmentation, that, in the beginning of the 
following year, he found himself at the head of more than 12,000 men; and, 
though several independent corps existed in other parts of the north of Spain™, 
yet all spontaneously regarded the great Navarrese chieftain as_ their 
superior. ‘I'he services which such a body of men were capable of render- 
ing to the Anglo-Spanish army, then operating on the Esle and the Duero, 
were of the highest importance. 

Time passed rapidly on; the storms which soon after burst with such 
feartul desolation were already gathering darkly over the banner of Na- 
poleon. ‘The war in Spain had long since assumed an importance which 
the conqueror at first affected not to attach to it. From the north of 


* Under Jaureguy el Pastor in Guipuzcoa and Biscay, Porlin in the Asturias, and Longa in 
Alava. 
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Europe Napoleon cast a hurried glance-over the events which were passing 
in the south, and he felt that something decisive must be done. He per- 
ceived the necessity of making an effort to crush instantly, if possible, those 
small but formidable bands, that were not only embarrassing the movements 
of the army on the frontier of Portugal, but decimating, in a deadly and 
desultory warfare, his finest troops.* Mina must be driven to his moun- 
tains, and his followers extirpated; 16,000 men were sent under General 
Clausel in pursuit of the Navarrese, and they had orders not to cease, da 
or night, until they had succeeded in destroying or dispersing them. ‘The 
result, however, did not answer the hopes formed of this expedition. The 
distinguished officer who commanded the division used every effort to 
encounter his terrible enemy, but Mina was nowhere to be found; or if 
occasionally seen, it was but to vanish the next moment. The only ad- 
vantage obtained was to confine within narrower limits the theatre of the 
guerilla warfare. 

Whilst this unprofitable chase was going on, the British army, aided in 
so powerful a manner by the soldiers of Mina, continued to make rapid 
advances to the north of Spain. ‘The force which had been detached in 
pursuit of the Navarrese had weakened considerably the efficiency of the 
French army; and, in proportion as progress was made by the English, the 
most pressing intreaties were communicated to Clausel to desist from so 
useless a pursuit, and hasten to join the main body of the army, then under 
the command of King Joseph. It was too late; that action was fought 
and lost which decided irrevocably the destiny of Spain, so far at least as 
France was concerned. ‘The battle of Vittoria drove the invaders from the 
Peninsula; and, during their rapid retreat towards the frontier, deprived 
of the whole of their artillery and their baggage +, they were still harassed 
by the troops of Mina, as cruelly and as incessantly as ever. Nor did the 
guerilla cease until the last Frenchman had crossed the Bidassoa, and until 
Spain was declared completely free ! 

Soon after the entrance of Ferdinand into the capital of his kingdom, 
Mina was summoned to Madrid. ‘The guerilla chieftain shared in the 
general belief, that the restored monarch would not in prosperity forget 
the lessons which he had received, nor yet the promises which he had made 
during his period of captivity, and he hastened to obey. ‘Towards the 
close of the evening of the 15th of June, 1814, Mina entered, for the first 
time, the capital of Spain; and, on the next day, communicated to the 
minister his arrival, in obedience to the commands of his majesty. It was 
not, however, from any desire to recompense the services of a man who 
had done so much for his restoration that Ferdinand had been anxious 
for the presence of Mina in Madrid; the remembrance of past benefits in 
royal breasts is proverbially fleeting, and we are warned bya high and 
sacred authority against the folly of trusting in princes. The natural 
baseness of his heart inclined Ferdinand to ingratitude, and_his instinct as 
a king taught him to detest whatever or whoever had contributed to the 
liberty of mankind. Neither could he exist under the uneasy burden which 
was tried to be imposed on him by the constitution of 1812, and he waited 
with impatience for the first favourable opportunity of openly violating every 
promise, and of restoring the dominion of the monks. In the meantime, 
those gallant men, who thought they had established the national freedom in 
restoring their sovereign to the throne, were to be got rid of by every means 


* More than 12,000 French are supposed to have fallen in Navarre and the Basque Provinces 
during the war of independence. 
_ + Never was any retreating army in so destitute a condition as the French at the period of their 
crossing the frontier, after the battle of Vittoria, ‘hey had been obliged to abandon every thing 
on the field, 
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that cruelty and priesteraft could contrive. The perpetual banishment to 
the prisons of Africa had not as yet commenced; the streets of Madrid and 
Seville were not yet dyed with the blood of freemen, but every thing was in 
preparation for those events. Amongst those who were most obnoxious to 
the pious favourites of the unprincipled tyrant, Mina stood pre-eminent. 
His love of freedom was too well known not to make him an object of 
abhorrence to the priests as well as to the king, and though he had fought 
for the restoration of the sovereign, yet it was the sovereign of the con- 
stitution for whom he had drawn his sword. His popularity with the 
troops he had commanded was too great to permit as yet any open attempt 
to destroy him —he must, first of all, be rendered helpless. It was sug- 
gested that he should be invited to Madrid, under the pretext of receiving 
the thanks of the monarch in person for his services in Navarre, — that his 
stay in the capital should be protracted as long as possible, whilst, in the 
meantime, the Count Espaleta, viceroy of Navarre, should disperse, in the 
best and speediest manner, the 12,000 men who still acknowledged Mina 
as their leader. 

During the first ten days of his arrival in the capital, no notice seemed 
to be taken of his presence, nor yet of his communication to the minister. 
The patience of the guerilla chief became gradually exhausted. He was 
never formed to be a courtier, neither was his nature defiled by a particle 
of that material of which the fawning sycophants of royalty are fashioned. 
Suspecting that some personal slight was cast upon him, though not yet 
dreaming for what purpose he had been honoured with an invitation to a 
personal interview with Ferdinand, he announced to his companion his 
intention of instantly quitting Madrid. His movements, however, had been 
watched by the police, and every word he uttered was conveyed to the 
minister. It was as yet too soon to allow him to return to Navarre: the 
disbanding of his army was not completed, and his power was not as yet 
sufficiently weakened. 

Adhering to the simplicity of his habits, Mina resided, in company with 
his secretary, in a humble lodging, in the Plazuela de Anton, not far from 
the Puerta del Sol. On the morning of the 25th June, a despatch reached 
his quarters, addressed to him, and bearing the seal of the camerero mayor, 
or grand chamberlain. Its purport was that an audience would be granted 
him the next day. 

For the first time in his life the mountain leader submitted to the neces- 
sity of appearing clothed in the costume which belonged to his rank in the 
army of Spain. At the palace he had to undergo the sneers and petty in- 
sults of those creatures that usually infest a court, and who know no happi- 
ness above the smile, and no misery beyond the frown, of a capricious 
tyrant. It must have been remarked by those who have lived for some time 
in Spain, with what perfect presence of mind, and with what calm and un- 
disturbed serenity, the meanest peasant stands before the highest noble in 
the land. However exalted may be the dignity, the rank, the renown, 
military or otherwise, or the power of the person before whom he appears, 
a Spaniard, even of the lowest class, never, for an instant, feels embarrassed. 
Mina entered the Royal apartments with the same indifference as if he were 
in the obscure abode of his aged relative, in the Calle Zapateria, in Vittoria. 
Had Ferdinand even possessed those qualities of mind, and that dignity of 
demeanour, which, by the mob, are supposed to belong, ina pre-eminent 
degree, to royal station, the guerilla chief would have been no less at his 
ease; but the vulgarity of his personal appearance, his want of education, 
and the bad qualities which distinguished him, were not redeemed by any 
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of those external graces which, in weak minds, induce forgetfulness, and 
beget forgiveness, of ignorance or imbecility; and Mina, though unlettered 
himself, could not help being struck, not only with the common-place pre- 
sence, but with the intellectual poverty, of the monarch for whom so much 
blood had been shed. The interview lasted about half an hour; and, after 
receiving a few awkwardly expressed and unmeaning compliments, accom- 
panied with a request that the visit should be repeated in a few days, Mina 
took his leave. 

In about a fortnight afterwards he was again received by the king, who 
once more requested him to attend his levee. The visit was repeated a 
third time, but it was destined to be the last. He had now been in Madrid 
more than a month, when one evening he received a letter from his friend 
and companion in arms, Gurrea, who had remained in Navarre. ‘This 
document informed him of the events which had taken place since his de- 
parture. More than 4000 men of the guerilla had been disbanded, and 
had retired to their own homes. ‘They had given up their arms; and 
prompt measures were taken to complete the dissolution of the remainder. 
Javier Mina had been liberated from captivity after the fall of Napoleon, 
and had arrived at Navarre, where he soon found that secret instructions 
had been despatched to Espaleta by the government, even previous to the 
departure of his uncle from his head-quarcers. It was also intimated that 
his delay at Madrid would be still further retarded, until not a single soldier 
of the guerilla should be left with arms in his hands, when he would be 
entirely exposed to their mercy. 

The fury of Mina may be well conceived at receiving these tidings. His 
determination was, however, at once taken. He wrote a short note to the 
minister, which was not to be delivered until four and twenty hours after 
his departure, and set out the same day from Madrid. He arrived in a few 
days at Puente la Reyna, in Navarre, and found that the tidings announced 
by Gurrea were but too true. 

Thus insulted by courtiers, ill-treated by the government, and basel 
deceived by Ferdinand, he resolved on striking a bold stroke for the re- 
covery of his influence, as well as to infuse terror into him who was so 
utterly devoid of any generous or grateful emotion, and to wring an act of 
honesty or justice from whom it was always necessary to act on his fears. 
His determination was to make himself master of Pamplona. But the love 
of home had taken possession of his men; and the unwonted repose which 
they had enjoyed during the last few months had unfitted them for con- 
tinuing a contest, the object of which they thought had been gained by the 
restoration of the monarch. ‘Their partial dispersion, also, with the large 
gratuity which those who had already departed for their homes had received, 
became an additional motive for their lukewarmness. From whatever cause 
their unwillingness arose, it is certain that not only the principal officers, 
with the exception of a few who would still, at any risk, have followed the 
fortunes of their leader, but the great majority of his force, actually refused 
to follow him in his attempt. This intention to seize on the capital of 
Navarre, and raise the standard of revolt against the monarch, was quickly 
~communicated to the government, and afforded an opportunity not to be 

lost sight of, to get rid of a person who had rendered himself so obnoxious by 
his love of free institutions. A price was instantly set on his head, and he was 
soon compelled to fly as a criminal from that country which he had freed 
from invasion, and throughout the extent of which he had so lately exercised 
almost absolute sway. He succeeded, with much difficulty, in gaining the 
frontier, and arrived, in the beginning of October, in Bayonne, where he was 
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soon after joined by his nephew, who had been equally compromised with 
himself. 

Mina proceeded to Paris, where, notwithstanding the efforts made by the 
Spanish minister in that capital to have him delivered up to the vengeance 
of Ferdinand, he was received with kindness by Louis XVIII. A pension, 
in consideration of his services against the emperor, was granted to him, 
sufficient for his very moderate wants; and he was permitted to choose his 
own place of residence. ‘The retreat he selected was in the small and retired 
town of Bar Sur-Aube, where, in company with two or three of his most 
faithful followers, he lived from 1814 to 1820, interrupted only by a short 
visit to England. ‘The important events which occurred at this period in 
the Peninsula once more summoned him to activity. 

Towards the close of the year 1819, the troops destined to crush the 
insurrection of the South American colonies were assembled in the isle of 
Leon. It was in this spot that the provisional junta of government had 
taken refuge during the greater portion of the war of independence, and it 
was here that the constitution of 1812, known as the constitution of Cadiz, 
was first promulgated. It was in this remote corner, protected by nature 
itself against the unholy footsteps of the invader, that the plant of liberty 
was nourished; and it was from thence that its seeds were wafted over the 
ocean to descend and fructify in the vast regions of the New World. Chili 
and Peru had poured their treasures into the country of Cortes and Pizarro ; 
Spain was destined in after ages to impart that without which the most 
boundless wealth is of no value. ‘The spot selected for the muster of those 
who were to be thus sent forth to strangle the new-born freedom in the 
distant west was not the most propitious — it was replete with recollections 
of the most ennobling kind. Neither was the moment chosen the happiest 
one. Ferdinand had not only violated every promise he had made, even in 
the decrees issued at Valencia in 1814, but had persecuted to the death 
those men who had fought and bled in his cause against Napoleon. Had 
he been left to his own nature, contented with the simple satisfaction of 
ingratitude and perjury, he might have passed his worthless existence be- 
tween his cigars and his embroidery frame, his confessor and his mistresses ; 
but the vengeance of the monk must not be of a negative nature; and the 
sacrifice to be offered on the altar raised by priestly revenge must not be 
a bloodless one. ‘Those who had opposed in the chamber of the Cortes the 
re-establishment of a pure despotism were either imprisoned for life in 
dungeons, sentenced to perpetual banishment, or sent to end their days in 
the inhospitable and condemned forts on the northern coast of Africa. 
Those who had cried aloud against the perjury of the king they had fought 
to restore to the crown of his fathers were reduced to silence still more com- 
plete. ‘The streets of Valencia were red with the blood of the men who 
dared to lift their voices in favour of the liberty of their country; and the 
citizens of Madrid beheld, from day to day, the gibbet darken with its 
hideous shadow their squares and public places. ‘The Verdugo and the 
Torreador, bull fights and executions, filled up the routine of their public 
spectacles, and succeeded each other with fearful rapidity. The measure of 
iniquity had been filled up; misery stalked through the land; discontent 
became general: the army, to which large arrears were due, openly revolted. 
Lopez Baiios, Aguerro, San Miguel, Quiroga, a colonel of infantry, and 
Riego, commandant of a battalion in an Asturian regiment, assembled 
together, and, like the Swiss patriots of old, swore a solemn oath to establish 
the constitution of 1812. ‘The banner of the constitution was unfurled, 
Quiroga marched on the Isle of Leon in order to surprise Cadiz, whilst 
Riego marched on Arcos de la frontera, aud arrested Calderon, captain- 
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general of Seville, together with the whole of the authorities civil and mili- 
tary. General Freyere was sent with 13,000 men to combat the insurgents ; 
but it was too late. Riego overran Algesiras, Malaga, Ronda, Cordova, 
and was every where received with enthusiasm. The army under the com- 
mand of O’Donnell, Count of Labisbal, refused to march against the insur- 
gents, and they pr oclaimed the constitution in the verycamp. ‘The principal 
towns in Spain rose up in the common cause. At Madrid a conflict took 
place between some battalions of the royal guard and the people, in which 
the former were defeated. Corunna was roused by Agar, Saragossa by 
Geray, and Navarre called aloud for the hero of the guerilla. Ferdinand, 
terrified by the universal indignation, published a decree on the 6th January, 
announcing his refusal to adopt the treaty of Cadiz; but declared that, in 
in order to remedy the evils of the country, the cortes were about to be 
assembled. The decree was torn from the walls on which it was affixed, 
and trampled contemptuously under foot ; and the stone of the constitution, 
which had been overturned in 1814, was once more exalted in the Plaza 
Mayor. On the 7th another decree appeared, in which Ferdinand promised 
to swear to the constitution. ‘The ministry was changed, and the new 
government was formed of those men who had been for years languishing 
in dungeons, victims to their political opinions. 

It was under these circumstances that Mina, escaping with much dif- 
ficulty the watchful attention of the police, quitted Paris, and proceeded to 
the frontier. He entered Pamplona on the 11th of March, 1820, and was 
received with the most enthusiastic acclamations. In a few days after his 
arrival, he was named by the new ministry captain-general of Navarre. In 
the January of the following year he was removed to Galicia; but the 
prospects of the liberals became once more clouded. In a few months 
the ministry was again changed, and the constitutionalists deprived of 
their posts, and many of them exiled. It will be supposed that Mina 
was not made an exception: he received an order to resign his office to 
General Latre, and to fix his place of residence at Leon until further orders. 

This last change excited the people tomadness. ‘They threw offall restraint. 
Scenes of the most sanguinary nature took place at Valencia, and the infuriated 
populace of Madrid threatened an attack on the palace of the king. Once 
mote the liberals were invited to assume the reins of power, and Lopez Baiios 
was named minister of war. Mina, who had been pining in unwilling inactivity 
in Leon, received a communication from the government urging his instant 
presence in Madrid. On his arrival, he was appointed to the command in 
chief of the constitutional army of Catalonia, in the mountains of which 
provinee those insurrectionary bands, known subsequently under the appel- 
lation of the army of the faith, had been already formed. A provisional 
government, acting in the name of Ferdinand, was established at Seu de 
Urgel, under the title of the supreme regency, and the Bishop of Urgel 
had consecrated their banner, and had received, in grand ceremonial, the 
oaths of its different members. ‘This royalist force amounted to about 
20,000 men, and the Baron de Eroles was named by the regency to the 
command in chief. The principal subordinate officers destined to establish 
the supremacy of the apostolical faith were Missas, originally a postillion, 
and subsequently a bandit, in 1809, under Pujol, a celebrated brigand, who 
had expiated his crimes on the scaffold; Mosen Anton, who had com- 
manded a body of the students of Barcelona against the imperial troops ; 
Romagosa, formerly a charcoal burner of Labisbal, a brutal and ignorant 
man; Antonio Maranon, better known by the appellation of the Trappist, 
who had been a captain in the army during the war of independence, but 
having squandered in gambling not only his own property, but also the 
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money entrusted to him for the payment of his men, became a monk of 
the order of La Trappe, and, in the breaking out of the civil war, joined 
the royalists in the double capacity of soldier and spiritual adviser; Pablo 
Morelles, formerly a guerillero, and afterwards a farmer; Romanillo, a 
peasant, remarkable for his cruelty; and the notorious and infamous Gep- 
del-Estanys, an escaped criminal from the galleys, to which he had been 
condemned for life for innumerable robberies and murders, committed 
with merciless impartiality both on French and Spaniards, during the war 
of independence. 

An army, amounting to about 25,000 men, was placed under the com- 
mand of Mina, and to its perfect organisation his first care was directed. 
Millans and Loberas, with two divisions, were charged with the duty of 
watching Lower Catalonia, from Barcelona to Lampourda; Rotten was to 
keep the communieation open between these generals and the corps of 
operations; and to Manso was intrusted the care of observing the country 
near ‘Tarragona; whilst Mina himself, at the head of a large force, advanced 
into Upper Catalonia, accompanied by Peguero and his faithful Gurrea. 
Castel-Follit, a small town, not containing more than eighty houses, and 
situated nearly in the centre of Catalonia, on one of the principal com- 
munications between that province and Aragon, was then occupied ky the 
royalists. Its fortifications, consisting of a strong redoubt, situated on the 
crest of a hill, and three large towers, which crowned’ the summit of the 
nearest heights, were originally built by the Moors. The town itself was 
connected with the castle by a strong wall, which, with a deep ravine, and 
overhanging crags, afforded a secure protection against any force not well 
provided with artillery. After the delay of a few days, during which the 
fortifications had yielded to the science of the engineer, Castel-Follit was 
entered by the constitutional troops, almost at the same moment that it 
was evacuated by the royalists. It was razed to the ground by order of 
Mina. On learning the danger to which this strong place was exposed, the 
Baron de Eroles made a movement for the purpose of hastening to its assist- 
ance: he arrived, however, too late: he was encountered by Mina, and utterly 
defeated. He then attacked the town of Artisa, on the left bank of the Legre, 
where a strong detachment of the enemy was posted, and again the cause 
of the constitution was triumphant. Passing rapidly through the valley of 
Noguera, he advanced to La Puebla, where he found the main body of the 
army of the faith, in strong position, on the rugged heights between Fan- 
tisal and Palcarissa. An engagement took place, which, after a sanguinary 
struggle, ended in the total defeat of the royalists, commanded by Eroles in 
person. ‘Terrified by this rapid and continued success of the constitutional 
army, the royalist junta fled from Seu Urgel, and retreated to Puycerda, 
on the extreme frontier. roles followed the temporary government as far 
as Cerdana, still, however, pursued by his indefatigable enemy, who over- 
took him at Montella. The bands of the faith were again defeated, and 
obliged to evacuate Belver at the same moment that it was entered by the 
constitutionalists. Mina advanced to Puycerda, which he found completely 
abandoned. The insurgents, accompanied by the members of*the apostolical 
junta, were driven across the frontier, and forced to lay down their arms, 
as refugees, on the French frontier. Romagoza was, however, still at Urgel 
with 1200 men. Mina proceeded to attack it. The town and garrison 
were strongly fortified, and resisted nearly two months, at the end of which 
time, however, the banner of the constitution floated on its topmost battle- 
ment. ‘The bands of robbers, assassins, monks, galley slaves, nobles, and 


. the other scum of society, which had assumed the audacious title of the 


army of the faith, were now almost entirely swept from Catalonia. ‘The 
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hopes of every patriot were now raised to the highest pitch, and Mina be- 
came the idol of the nation. Alas! this triumph was but of short duration. 

The liberty thus won by the Spanish people became a cause of terror and 

of detestation to the three or four tyrants whom the folly, the misfortunes, the 
weakness, or the patient submission of the nations of Europe tolerated. 
Louis XVIII. became the champion of the “ Holy Alliance.*” On the 
18th April, 1823, Marshal Moncey, at the head of 25,000 French troops, 
and the Baron de Eroles with 10,000 Spanish refugees, entered Catalonia 
and occupied Cerdana. The garrison left by Mina, at Puycerda, retired 
at his approach. The French continued their march with little inter- 
ruption, and penetrated from the Catalonian frontiers as far as Mataro, a small 
town on the Mediterranean, and distant about six leagues from Baréelona; 

whilst, in the mean time, Mina again defeated Romagosa, at San Querie, 

made himself master of Repoli, and suddenly appeared before Vollfogona, 

of which he also took possession. ‘The infamous Gep-del-Estanys, who was 

stationed at Burga, fled at the approach of the still triumphant Navarrese 

chieftain. Vich, which was then strongly defended, became the next point 

of attack; but this place was destined to be the first where the defeats and 

reverses of the constitutionalists were to commence. After a sanguinary 

action in which both parties severely suffered, and after having advanced 

more than twenty times to the very gates of the town, Mina was at length 

compelled to give up any further attempt, and retire on Puebla. Here he 

was unable to remain any length of time. The Baron de Eroles was 

pressing on his footsteps with a force more than four times his number, 

and soon compelled him to throw himself into the mountains, between the 

rivers Llobregos and Legre, from whence he attempted to make his way to 

Urgel. 

This march was one of the most difficult and painful ever yet performed 
even by Mina. His route lay over naked crags, along deep precipices, and 
across dangerous morasses. His men were without food or clothing. On 
arriving at the tremendous summit of Furnals he found his small force di- 
minished by not less than 500 men. He would have been forced to remain 
and perish in those inhospitable regions, where he wandered amongst the 
snow without knowing whither he was going, had not the governor of 
Urgel, hearing by chance of his situation, sent him a quantity of wine and 
biscuit. In this spot, however, he could not long remain. Mina was no 
longer among the mountains of the Basque Provinces, which he could tra- 


*}Men of every party in England were opposed to the principle of the French invasion of Spain 
in 1823. The Duke of Wellington admitted that the conduct of Ferdinand after his restoration 
was such as to merit universal reprobation. The Earl of Liverpool declared unhesitatingly in the 
House of Lords that “ Ferdinand had himself provoked a revolution ;” and it is only necessary to 
1efer to the Correspondence of Mr. Canning with our minister at the court of the Tuilleries for the 
opinion of that distinguished statesman on the attempt made by the French government to coerce 
the Spanish people, who, as he truly states, were then struggling for existence. The opinions of 
Mr. Brougham, and the principal leaders of the Whig party, are on record in the parliamentary 
debate of that period. 

We would also refer the reader to a letter of Cobbett’s, in the Register for March, 1823, addresse 
to Chateaubriand on the same subject. It is a masterpiece of reasoning, sarcasm, and eloquence ; 
and, we believe, has never been excelled by any political writer since the days of Junius. 

We are sincere admirers of the literary talents of the author of “ Atala;” in fact, too much so 
not to regret that he should have published such a work as the “ Congrés de Vérone.” ‘The self- 
sufficiency, vanity, dogmatism, and ignorance of sound ‘political principle displayed in that pro- 
duction cannot fail to render its author eminently ridiculous as a politician; and we are not 
astonished to find that, even according to his own account, Louis X VIII. should have preferred 
amusing him with pleasant stories (“ Je vais faire rire M. de Chateaubriand,” vol. 4. p. 243.), or 
criticising with him one of the odes of Horace, to discussing in his presence the affairs of Kurope, 
We regret beholding the “ Philosopher of the Desert” thus assuming the character of a political 
coxcomb. It seems that to him, and to him alone, must be attributed the French invasion of 


1823. “ Sil y a un coupable dans cette mémorable enterprise, ¢’est l’auteur, de cette histoire,” 
“ Congrés de Vérone,” vol. i, p. 72 
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verse in the depth of midnight with the same security as in the light of 
noon-day — amidst the snows of winter as in the heat of summer. He 
resolved to direct his course towards Barcelona; but, to attain this object, 
it became necessary either to pass by Conea de Tremp and Belaguer, or to 
ascend the Legre and gain Solsona. In the first case he would have to 
encounter a French division five times his number ; in the second, he must 
fall in with Kroles, whose force was equally formidable. He at length de- 
cided on moving on Figueres along those tremendous heights which in that 
part separate Spain from France. 

It would be impossible for the most elaborate description to convey an 
idea of the sufferings which the still undaunted Mina endured in traversing 
that terrific barrier. His men were deprived of resources of every kind. 
They dropped dead along the line of march, or were dashed to pieces 
amongst the precipices which yawned on every side. Nearly naked and 
famished, they were either frozen to death, or perished from exhaustion 
produced by fatigue and want of food. Gurrea, who had made an attempt 
to return to Urgel with about 1200 men, in order to save, if possible, a 
remnant of the force, on arriving at the valley of Sevollera, after having 
crossed the great chain in the midst of a snow-storm, encountered two bri- 
gades of the French army. ‘To retreat was at that moment as impossible as 
to fight. His men laid down their arms. 

After unheard-of sufferings, Mina at length suceeeded in reaching Urgel, 
whither he had been again obliged to direct his course, having lost his way 
amongst the snowy mountains of High Catalonia. Of 3000 men, who 
formed his force when he commenced his march towards Barcelona, only 
400 returned to Urgel; and this small number was destined to be still 
further reduced before he reached the capital of Catalonia. 

But the history of the defeat of men in such a cause is a melancholy and 
dispiriting task. Spain was overrun by French troops. The divisions of 
the constitutional army of the north were cut to pieces, or perished 
amongst the mountains of Catalonia. Cadiz was taken, and the white flag 
of the Bourbons floated over the Trocadero. The hopes of the patriots of 
Spain were dashed to the earth, and bondage again prevailed for a space in 
the Peninsula. The tyrant once more triumphed, and the good men of all 
countries wept over the misfortunes of freemen. The capital of Catalonia 
might still hold out for some short time; but for what purpose? Three 
French generals, two Spanish colonels, and two of the principal inha- 
bitants, settled the terms of surrender, which were most honourable to the 
citizens. 

About eleven o’clock on the morning of the second of November, a brig- 
of-war, bearing the white flag, cast anchor near Barcelona. A barge was 
manned, and was soon seen to approach the shore. After a delay of about 
an hour it again left the quay of the proud city, conveying several officers 
wearing the French and Spanish uniform to the brig in the distance. As 
they were about to mount the vessel’s side, one person was seen to wave 
a white handkerchief towards the shore: —it was Mina. The hero of 
the Guerilla, the champion of the constitution, the terror of tyrants, is 
condemned to perpetual banishment, and a French vessel of war conveys 
him to his place of exile ! * 


* We are again obliged to postpone the conclusion of this notice of Mina to our next number. 
His distinguished position during the last three or four great epochs of the Spanish revolution has 
compelled us to extend the sketch of Mina to a greater length than those which we have given 
of other Spanish generals, whose names have been principally known to the world during the late 
civil wars in the Basque Provinces and Aragon, and whose reputation, such as it is, has been only 
acquired, in any remarkable degree, during the sanguinary contest which was terminated by the 
treaty of Bergara. ah 
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NAPOLEON’S FUNERAL: 
A RECORD. 


By J. KE. Reapr, Aurnor or “ ITaty,” ETC. 





“ dare ye think your highest pyramids, 

Built to outdare the sun, as ye suppose, 

Are monuments fit for him? ‘ 

No pyramids set off his memories, 

But the eternal substance of his greatness 

To which we leave him.” 

FLercHer. 


I. 


Tue soul-thrilling pageant pass’d : 
Tribute man shall pay the last, 

In his generation’s hour, 

To the Moloch-idol, Power. 
Tawdry tinsel marked its way ; 
France’ vain love of vain display ; 
Vanity that would adorn 

With the dross of gawds outworn 
The mighty Shadow of the Great, 
Passing by in funeral state ! 


II. 


But when trumpets told afar 
Th’ approach of the triumphal car ; 
When the deep and stifled hum 
Murmur’d but “ They come ! — they come!” 
Bearing his dead form, whose name 
Blazon’d France with all her fame, 
Whose living soul abroad when hurl’d 
O’erthrew the kingdoms of the world, 
In terrible convulsion closed, 
Till God or Nature interposed ; — 
Hush’d was then each sound of strife : 
Through the innumerable Life. 
Shot a deep electric thrill ; 
One pervading spirit dwelt, 
Through each beating bosom felt ; 
And a sense of awe impress’d, 
Own’d by each unconscious breast ; 
With a reverence avow’d 
By the vain, the cold, the proud,— 
Told, that living upon earth, 
Stifled, but innate with birth, 
O’ermastering the human will, 
The Hero-Worship linger’d still ! 
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III. 


On it rolled, that glorious car, 

Like some life-inspiréd thing, 

Whose Titanic imaging 

Made each heart its worshipper. 

Not on wreaths or banners raising — 

Not on jewell’d sceptres blazing — 

Not on Charlemagne’s own crown, 

Dimm’d by mightier renown — 

Not on golden censers flaming, 

Nor winged Fame, with trump proclaiming 

Who beneath lay — dwelt the eye — 
Everlasting Memory told, 

But with sober’d thought profound, 

On the tides of Life that roll’d, 

Ocean-like, their depths around, — 

On the vast humanity, 

By one mighty impulse sway’d, 

A loyalty that all obey’d, — 

On those heroes, laurel-crown’d, 

Each with eyes downcast and dim, 

Who through life had follow’d him 

As a mortal god, — their faith 

Resurrectionised from death ! 


IV. 


On that car came — hero-borne : 
How that Real laugh’d to scorn 

The pale sophist’s hopeful trust 

In the vanity of dust ! 

Dust ! — who loves not ruins grey 

For their glories past away ? 

What their dust to that live whole 
That enclos’d a deathless soul ? 

One whose deeds and thoughts sublime 
Gave eternity to Time ; — 

Dust, which sunk that dome beneath * 
Invisible, shall know not death, 

But a deathless presence be 
Immortalised by memory ! 

Star ascendant o’er each age 

Of the Future’s pilgrimage ! 

Such the meed earth’s conquerors claim, 
While hero-worship draws the eye 
And heart to false idolatry, 

To the symbol and the name. 

Sole conqueror invincible 

Is Virtue combating self-will : 

The soul’s true grandeur is not shown, 
Mounting to the loftiest throne, 


* Dome des Inyalides. 
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But o’er passions bearing sway : 

In making Mind itself obey. 

Man leaves that self from blindest pride — 
He feels the weakness he would hide — 
He dares not in himself abide ! 


Vv. 


Princes throng’d around unheeded : 
Sages, on whose shoulders sate 

The poised pillars of the State : 

Poets, now, who felt their fame 

Melted in his sun-like name : 
Wave-like, such passed on — receded — 
Unmark’d — nothing ; strain’d each eye 
On that phalanx sweeping by, 

As if strength its gazing drew 

From the forms whereon it grew. 

The Old Guard Imperial they! — 
Reliques of the Iron sway — 

Tools cast by, the fragments wroken, 
By Ambition seized and broken ! 

Men, even now, who would have given — 
Ye may read it on their brows, 

Every glance the truth avows — 

All of earth, and hope in heaven, 

Could that hero burst to life, 

And lead them ’gainst the world in strife ! 
How the sense of triumph felt 

In each swelling bosom dwelt ; 

How the soldier’s pride flash’d high, 
Lightening from each ardent eye, 

As, borne through the shouting throng, 
They in thunder march’d along! 


, VI. 


On each swarthy brow ye read 
Death-fields where they fought and bled ; — 

















There, when stood Napoleon forth, — 

Like a demigod on earth ; — 

Freedom’s marshall’d champion he, 

Whose watch-word was Liberty ! 

: When high Spain and Poland deem’d 

All was theirs of which they dream’d ; 

f Ere he sunk from that pure sky 

li Of purest immortality, 

The puppet of Ambition’s springs, 

The jostling mate of herded kings ! 

Lodi’s bridge — red Egypt won — 

Austerlitz’s glorious sun — 

Ulm, where vanquish’d Austria broke 

Her yielded sword without a stroke — 
BB 2 
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Jena — Prussia’s shatter’d shield — 
Wagram — Eylau’s dreadful field — 
Borodino, crowning all, 

Torch to Moscow’s fiery wall — 
Waterloo’s wild struggles, where 
Victory forsook despair |— _ 

Every battle ye could trace 
Furrow’d on each iron face ; 

With the will again to dare 
Tenfold —- were their Leader there ! 


VII. 


O Heaven! till time’s latest hour 
Man shall bow down but to Power, 
With a wild and frenzied faith, 
Making mockery of death ! 

Vain is legislation spread 

Over earth, like sun-rays shed, 
Scattering from her god-like source 


' Peace and blessing in her course ; 


While grey Polity doth guard 

Rights by men as brethren shared : — 
Vainly a mechanic age 

Damps the mind’s sublimer rage, 
Sordid, shrunk, material made, 

Bow’d to dross of Mammon-trade ; 
While heaven-plumed Imagination 
Faints above her high creation, 
Leaving men again in clay 

Untouched by Promethean ray ! 
These are vain — it is the storm 
Doth the son of Nature warm ; 

Tis the tempests as they roll 

Call on the congenial soul 

To awake the power that shares 
Elements as wild as theirs ! 

*Tis when, unshackled, iron War 
Chains fierce Havoc to his car — 
When Convulsion topples thrones — 
When ascend a nation’s groans 
Unavenged — when Murder braves 
Opinion — when with red hand waves 
Anarchy his blood-stain’d blade 

O’er the ruin he hath made: — 
Then, when blackest clouds o’erwhelm, 


“It is he who grasps the helm 


That a weaker hand resign’d, 
Doth proclaim the master-mind ! 
He o’er lawless hearts doth live 
With a power Law cannot give, 
By the unalienate right 
Weakness ever yields to might ! 
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VIII. 


Such hath been and shall for ever : 
While Ambition is a god, 

Idol of the human soul, 

Pointing mightiest who have trod 
Deathless to Fame’s glorious goal ; — 
While a fever, spirit-bred, 

By applauding millions fed, 

Stamp’d with loyalty innate 

Toward the shadow of the great ; — 
So long, with a wild endeavour, - 

Shall each wilder spirit dare 

To aspire the ruling crown, 

Seiz’d on freedom trampled down, 
Though the cloud embraced be — air ! 
Blessing from that fountain-source 
Still must emanate, or curse, 
Balanced — or for bliss or ban — 

On that straw of impulse — Man. 
Polity shall rear her throne 

On the arm of Strength alone, 

Till arrives that far-off hour, 

When he from his height is hurl’d 

By Know LepGgE, that is heaven-born power ; 
By the cosmopolitan voice 

Of the brother-banded world, 
Bursting to volcanic birth, 

Heard as thunder o’er the earth, 

Seen as lightning by each eye, 
Bidding man with man rejoice 

Round the shrine of Liberty ! 

Yet a silent triumph — like 

The birth of all-producing Air, 
Entering the human heart; 

Each become a natural part 

Of Nature’s birthright charter’d there ; 
Bidding reason hear — ere strike : * 
The deaf hate of nations cease 

In the blessing felt of Peace ; 

War’s red hoofs for ever hidden 

By Love’s flowers — that rose unbidden ; 
And the memory of fame — 

Save heaven-born virtue’s — but a name! 
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* «Strike, but hear me !” — the reproof of Aristides the Just, being among the finest ever given 
by one man to another. 
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NATURE'S VOICE; orn, THE FUTURE. 


"a 


In that calm hour when solemn night retires 
With her cerulean vest of stars, which seem 
More like the glorious pageant of a dream 

Than real orbs, which pulse with living fires — 

At that fresh hour when Morn 
Led by the glittering warrior, Phospher bright, 
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Is on the wings of the untiring hours, : 
Enwreath'd amid the odorous dews, upborne — 
Upon a lofty hill I stood alone, : 
And saw the night mists slowly curl away : : 
Fainter and fainter the strong morn-star ‘shone, i 
Till the great sun arose — and it was day ! : 
i 

All things around were bright, : 

And claim’d a kindred glory with the soul : 


Hills, streams, and meadows bath’d in morning light, 
While ever and anon a fleeting breeze 
Stirred with a loving breath the leafy boughs. 
The birds, that all the night amid the trees 
Had nestled with their music-gushing bosoms, 
Now roused themselves, and, from their throne of blossoms, 
Gave to the Sovran Power their hearts of song: 
From tree to tree the music spread along. 
It was a heavenly bliss, without alloy: 
The woods with gladness stirr’d—each leaf seem’d ton’d with joy! 


IIl. 


At pauses came on every fitful breeze 
The tinkle of the sheepbell in the fields — 

The murmurous humming of the summer bees — 
The dirge-like whispers of the crisped reeds — 
The plaintive bleat of lambs in grassy meads ; — 

The low of distant cows — the cawing rooks — 

The flashing dart of the quick swallow’s wing — 

The sable crow that sails through solemn air : — 
All —all perform’d their part 
To waken music in the human heart. 

They in themselves possess a spring 

Of melody, which Nature’s self declares 

Is her own wondrous voice: therefore, ye brooks ! — 
Ye forests ! and ye seas ! where dolphins play, 

Lift up’your hearts and revel — ye have all a voice — 
Rejoice, the day is here! all living things rejoice! 
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IV. 


Now to the haunted stream, 
Where Poets love to dream 
Of that bright world whose glorious image lies 

Upon the crystal waters of their soul, 

Like to the silver stars of yonder skies, 
Which tremble on the quiet of a lake. 
Then, from the haunted stream, 
Fresh from the wond’rous dream, 

The Poet comes among the crowded scene. 
He cannot choose but speak, 
(Or else his heart would break) 

Of the immortal world where he has been! 
Where sin and death are not, 
Where man has no dark spot 

Staining the bright orb of his mighty heart ; 
Where fraud, and force, and wrong, 

And selfishness are known not — e’en in dreams! 
Thus chants he to the icy world his song. 
Some mock, some scorn him ; few among the throng 

Care for his music: till, at last, a knot 
Of bigots, stung by his eternal words, 

Rush at and kill him with dogmatic swords! | 


Vv. 
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This will not ever be, 
E’en in this world, where now these deeds are done ; 
The seeds e’en now are sown 
In poets’, martyrs’, sages’, beggars’ graves ! 
And though the tempest of this world now raves, 
And its inhospitable coast 
Is with a myriad wrecks of angel-hearts o’er-strown, — 
Yet on my Soul I see 
The bright reflection of a dawning day ! 
That self-same light, which, now and then, 
In grove, or dell, or shady glen, 
The Christian sees, as from some thoughtful trance 
Awaking, that his eyes are full 
Of, a fair glory, far more beautiful 
Than dawning, noontide, or of sunset day ! 
And therefore dark and scornful men devise, 
Than trancéd visions linger in his eyes, 
Unknowing that the marvellous Ideal, 
So deemed now, will one day be the Real! 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW BOOKS. 


One of the pleasantest books we have fallen upon for many a day is Lady 
Chatterton’s new publication, called “* Home Sketches and Foreign Recollec- 
tions.”* ‘There are several very sufficient reasons for liking it. In the 
first place, it is full of variety; in the second place, it is written with the 
vivacity of table-talk, and has not a particle of affectation ; and in the third 
place, it is embellished by sketches from the pencil of the accomplished 
writer, which, if they were more numerous, would almost divide the inter- 
est with the reminiscences they illustrate. ‘There is no method whatever 
pursued in these volumes, and to this very want of arrangement their principal 
charm may be in a great measure ascribed. ‘The first chapter opens upon 
a scene in Hampshire —a village — a cottage —a rustic story; then we 
are whirled away to Richmond, where we are reminded of Chaucer's 
Poems, and other agreeable things by certain points of association ; thence 
to Fulham, and the old house of Nell Gwynn — Chiswick, and its remark- 
able biographies (and we hardly know any spot richer in memories of that 
sort), — Exton Park — Canterbury — Leamington — Kenilworth — thence 
to Dublin ; and before the close of the first volume, we find ourselves tra- 
versing the banks of the noble Blackwater, and buried in the solitudes of 
Lismore, where Alfred the Great is said to have studied, and where Spen- 
cer and Raleigh formed a friendship which lasted through their lives. We 
have here touched only on the first volume, so that the reader may speculate 
upon the varieties Lady Chatterton has provided for him in three. ‘The 
second carries us through sundry parts of Ireland, enlivening the way by 
gleams of old local traditions; and the third takes us to the Continent, 
where the clever author gives us numerous peeps into that table d’héte life 
which is quite an inexplicable matter to those who are acquainted with it 
only upon paper. 

The best parts of these volumes are the little snatchy descriptions of tra- 
velling scenes, travelling experiences, and the odd combinations of faces 
and habits, and wood, water, and houses that are caught up on the roadside 
on along journey. Lady Chatterton has a very appreciable spirit, but her 
talent lies chiefly on the grotesque side of things. She catches the points 
of the ridiculous so rapidly, that let them rain upon her from all quarters of 
the: compass, and she will not lose one of them. Hence her miniature pic- 
tures of German characteristics — of Irish whimsicalities — and of English 
modern peculiarities, are crowded with slight touches of humour that are 
perfectly irresistible. Her writings in this kind may be said to be profusely 
marked by dimples, in which Laughter, crouching and lurking, is ever 
ready to shoot his arrows at the reader. When she comes to more serious 


matter, she is not quite so successful. She hardly appears to know how to deal 


with it, and seems to be impatient to get away into sunny pastures and the 


open air of her own free will and caprice. Thus when she arrives at some 
place hallowed by historical traditions or personal memories of a remarkable 
kind, she just touches upon them, suggests what might be said about them, 
and flies off to any immediate topic growing up at ‘the moment which pro- 
mises to be productive of a little mirth. In this way her ladyship hurries 


1 Home Sketches and Foreign Recollections. By Lapy Cuarrerton, author of “ Rambles in the 
South of Ireland,” &c. 3 Vols. London: Saunders & Otley. 1841. 
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us along, never allows us to rest or scarcely to think, and keeps us in per- 
petual good-humour to the close. We could often, no doubt, wish for a 
little more information than she cares to give us; we are frequently put out 
by the want of a little more sympathy with the sentimental part of humanity ; 
and sometimes find ourselves very ungraciously regretting that her ladyshi 
ever ventures upon the dangerous ground of criticism: but, after all, not- 
withstanding all these deductions, this is one of the most agreeable, pic- 
turesque, and readable books (in the social sense) of the present season. 


Mrs. Bray also gives us three volumes of travels’, but, unlike Lad 
Chatterton’s, they are built up out of a regular diary, and composed in the 
form of letters to her brother. In this point of view, therefore, the work is 
a responsible undertaking, and, weeding it of certain domestic foibles that 
we are afraid Mrs. Bray has indulged in too long to be able to shake off now, 
the reader will be well pleased with it upon the main. The route is for tlie 
most part tolerably familiar — Belgium, Switzerland, and home by the 
Rhine and Holland. The only fault that any candid person can reasonably 
find with Mrs. Bray’s writings is their incessant family egotism. She cannot 
conduct us through a single adventure without telling us something about 
Mr. Bray — what he thought, what he saw, what he said, how he felt— all 
of which particulars are repeated over and over again in such an infinite 
variety of shapes, that we are only surprised Mr. Bray himself did not grow 
tired of them at last. The first question one naturally puts, under such 
circumstances, is — why not allow Mr. Bray to tell his own story? That 
Mr. Bray can write, and smartly too, is abundantly testified in these volumes, 
for he comes in occasionally with auto-biographical travelling memoranda, 
in which he relates his sensations upon this his first visit to the Continent 
in a much more acceptable tone than any body could relate them for him. 
There is no necessity consequently to forestall him, except that mysterious 
necessity which springs out of personal regard; a matter which the public 
cannot be expected to take any interest in, however much they may respect 
the purity of the feelings thus thoughtlessly expressed out of place. 

The indoor passages — including the church interiors, which are every 
where tinged with religious prejudices — are the worst parts of the work. 
There is too much of creature comforts and discomforts in thenn—too much 
lamentation for want of English usages — too Jittle recognition of universal 
humanity under strange garbs, and articulated in unaccustomed tongues — 
and an imperfect appreciation of the sources of goodness and happiness 
that lay every where around the track of the tourists. All this class of 
cavils, and the incomplete capacity of enjoyment, are, of course, chiefly 
betrayed in the hotels, and in the intercourse with the people. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bray brought an English atmosphere with them wherever they went : 
they were discontented with the dinners because they were not English; 
shocked at the uncleanliness of one place, and quite perplexed at the size of 
the cups and saucers in another—wondered how people could eat so fast— 
could not reconcile themselves to such and such customs: —in short, the 
were thoroughly mortified at discovering that Germany and Switzerland 
were not Kngland. ‘They looked for the vicarage of ‘Tavistock in the snows 
of the Alps, and were disappointed at not finding it there ! 

The best portion of the work is the out-of-door half. It is surprising 
how the fresh air braces one’s nerves, and puts the traveller into a right 





2 The Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland ; with descripiive Sketches of other Parts of the Con« 


tinent. By Mrs. Bray, author of “ Letters from Normandy and Brittany.” 3 Vols. London: 
Longman & Co: 1841. 
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temper to enjoy himself and the world around him. The moment 
Mrs, Bray gets out of her hotel she writes in the most charming spirits: 
not that she praises every thing — far from it — but that she shows a dis- 
position to grant something to Nature, Clime, Time, and Circumstances. 
There is faith enough in this for a book of travels that merely runs over 
the surface of places already well known. Had Mrs. Bray been writing 
on Hungary or Sweden, we must have demanded a more enlarged philo- 
sophy; but writing only upon Belgium and Switzerland, and even that 
very slightly, we have no great need to look for a more expanded horizon 
of thought or feeling. The descriptions amongst the Alps are frequently 
hit off with fidelity, and many of the roadside scenes will interest the un- 
travelled idler. ‘The volumes may be fairly permitted a place in the parlour 
window — especially if the window look out upon green fields or blossoming 
trees, for, in that case, whatever may be wanted in the way of enjoyment 
in the book, the reader can readily supply for himself. 


Of a totally different order from either of these publications, yet pre- 
senting a very vivid delineation of some of the most romantic spots in 
Germany, is “ Dr. Johnson’s Pilgrimages to the Spas.”*® The principal 
object of this work, as its title implies, is to afford the English traveller a 
complete, concise, and scientific exposition of the comparative merits of the 
mineral waters. But it must not be supposed that the volume is limited 
to this subject. Dr. Johnson is an observer of mankind as well as of mi- 
neral springs — a philosopher as well asa physician. A mind so active, so 
watchful, and so well stored with information, could not fail to gather ample 
materials for a pleasant and instructive book during several autumnal ex- 
cursions up the Rhine into Switzerland, taking in a circle of country 
studded with geological wonders, picturesque varieties, and poetical tradi- 
tions. Such a book now lies before us, embracing nearly all the suggestive 
topics that lie scattered over that rich soil, and treated from beginning to 
end with that vigorous originality, courage, and sagacity, which form the 
distinguishing characteristics of all Dr. Johnson’s writings. 

The work is divided into two pilgrimages; the first embracing the Brun- 
nen of Nassau, Baden-Baden, Wildbad, and the Baths of Pfeffers; and 
the second taking a wider range from Chaude Fontaine to the Rhine and 
Frankfort, Frauzensbad, Marienbad, Carlsbad, Gastein, Toplitz, Dresden, 
Leipsig, &c. From this enumeration of the grand points of the journey or 
journies, it will be seen at once that the entire surface of Germany is covered 
in this single volume; a feat that has been accomplished partly by the 
economy of the type, and partly by the condensation of the materials. ‘The 
subdivision of the matter into distinct heads helps very considerably to the 
attainment of this desirable brevity; it saves the author the superfluous 
waste of time and space, that would otherwise be required to work up his 
notes into a narrative, and enables him in preparing his dish for the public 


_to show off his plums to the best advantage, instead of burying them, as 


most of our tourists do, in a mass of heavy commentaries. 

As our limits are narrow this month, we must reluctantly dismiss this 
lively but thoughtful volume by simply commending it to the portmanteau 
of the tourist. It is a capital book for the post-chaise, — so full of variety, 
so nervous, so bold, so singularly picturesque by the mere force of truthful- 


3 Pilgrimages to the Spas in pursuit of Health and Recreation ; with an Inquiry into the compara- 
tive Merits of different Mineral Waters ; the Maladies to which they are applicable, and those in which 


they are injurious. By James Jounson, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the late King. London : 
S. Highley. 1841. 
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ness, and with such an undercurrent of strong sense running beneath its 
rapid, clear, and voluble descriptions of country costume and _ climate. 
Nothing escapes the writer — fast as he seems to travel. Wherever he goes 
he sees ‘something worth noting, and whatever he notes is worth reading, 
even when we chance to differ from him. The best proof of the influence 
of his manner is in the fact that, differ from him as we may, we still read 
him with pleasure, for the sake of his intrepid candour. We like a man to 
be brave in his opinions, even if we think him wrong, because it proves 
that he has opinions—that he is not an echo of some previous oracle— that 
he has taken the pains to inquire into the subject whatever it may be—and 
that, whether right or wrong, he is in earnest and sincere. A sincerer 
writer than Dr. Johnson, we believe is not to be found; — his style is un- 
questionably peculiar, but its peculiarities fall in so felicitously with the 
tone of his mind (by which it was obviously and insensibly framed), that we 
should scarcely desire to see it altered — and, for the rest, his spirits are as 
buoyant as the air he breathes, and he embraces almost every point of 
interest that comes within the legitimate range of the traveller, — history, 
poetry, national character, scenery, domestic life, galleries of art, every 
thing, in short, “ from a needle to an anchor.” 


Poor Emma Roberts! Here is her last work, gathered from the pages 
of the “ Asiatic Journals.”* Amongst all our female authors there was not 
one who displayed so little affectation in her writings — indeed, in her 
works there was none — or who brought more good sense to bear upon our 
current literature. She was a great reader, a clear-headed thinker, and, 
with a strong love for poetry and fiction, she devoted herself from choice to 
subjects of utility and research. Her principal labours lay in the elucidation 
of the state of society in India; and it will be frankly accorded to her, by 
all persons who have lived, 1 in the country, that her “ Scenes and Character- 
istics of Hindostan” is, without exaggeration or exception, the very best 
work on domestic life in India that has hitherto appeared. ‘The last volume 
_ is equally interesting and valuable, in reference to the route it traverses — 
the overland line through France and Egypt into India. ‘This was a fearful 
undertaking for a woman; but Emma Roberts was a soldier’s daughter, and 
had a heart of courage as well as kindness. She was resolved to venture 
upon this difficult and dangerous journey, for the purpose of writing such 
an account of it as should be valuable to other travellers following in the 
same track. ‘The volume is exactly of this description; full of minute in- 
formation concerning every point touched at, and every object of interest 
by the way, with a most absorbing personal narrative of the author’s own 
experiences running through the whole. It was her last labour; and, by a 
curious coincidence, the number of the “ Asiatic Journal” that contained 
the final pages of her tour, announced ‘the melancholy intelligence of her 
death! She was about to return to England, flushed with hope, and 
crowned with the literary successes that had attended her in India; where, 
during her last residence, she edited a public journal, in addition to the 
rest of her engagements; but the climate suddenly assailed her — she com- 
plained of iliness at Sattara, and removed to Poona for change of air. ‘The 
following morning she died, and was buried close to the remains of another 
distinguished countrywoman, Miss Jewsbury. 


We are in some doubt whether we ought to introduce among our books 


4 Notes of an Overland Journey through France and Egypt to Bombay. By the late Miss Emma 
Roperts; with a Memoir. London: W.H. Allen & Co. 1841. 
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of travels a collection of papers on the dockyards and arsenals of France, 
which have been recently re-published from the columns of the Times 
newspaper’; but as the author has evidently travelled for the materials he 
has here put together, as he dates his preface somewhat ostentatiously from 
the Gulf of Genoa, by way of showing that he is still a traveller, and as he 
calls himself distinctly a traveller on his title-page, we know not where we 
can ‘‘ place” him with greater propriety. But the volume is strictly politi- 
cal: it is addressed to one object; is scarred all over with fierce Tory pre- 
judices; and is, in short, just what a bundle of the Times newspaper 
correspondence compressed into a volume might be expected to be. The 
author is, however, a man of talent, in spite of all his virulence against the 
Whigs and their administration; he writes with vigour, and has a certain 
healthy energy in him which we are sorry to see cast away upon the base 
uses of party strife. ‘The whole purpose of his book is to impress upon the 
English public the necessity of exercising a perpetual vigilance (or, in the 
plain vernacular, jealousy) of the proceedings and intentions of France, 
and to prove, at the present moment, that she is making such naval prepar- 
ations as to justify a more than ordinary degree of watchfulness. ‘There is 
no difference of principle whatever between this writer and the turbulent 
pot-house orators, who are, or have lately been, crying out vehemently for 
a war. ‘The only real difference between them is in the manner of bringin 

about that end which they both secretly desire to see accomplished ; but in 
which they will both be grievously disappointed.) ‘The common sense of the 
two countries has already quietly subdued the uproar of a desperate minority, 
and there.is now as much chance of a war between France and England as 
between England and Hanover. For our own parts, we do not believe that 


there is the most remote likelihood of hostilities even between England and 


America, lowering as the horizon seems in that direction, and, notwith- 
standing the arduous efforts of the ‘Times and other journals to influence 
the people of this country by appeals to their honour and the national in- 
dependence. We have too much confidence in the visible progress of intelli- 
gence — in the influence of knowledge over brute force — and in the 
conviction towards which the whole civilised world is now, thank God! 
rapidly tending, that it is not for the interest of any country — putting 
Christianity and all other considerations out of the question—to go to war: 
we have too much confidence in these and other easily interpreted signs of 
the times to believe, for one moment, that either England or America will 
ever sanction a costly, protracted, and sanguinary war (as any war between 
them must be) for such a contemptible casus belli as the newspapers are 
trying to make out. If they go to war, it will not be for the arrest and 
trial of Mr. Macleod, or for the Boundary Question. 


A volume of inedited correspondence and other MSS. selected from the 
papers of the late Bishop Warburton has just appeared, under the able edi- 
torship of the Rev. Francis Kilvert.° This may be properly regarded as a 
supplemental volume to the works of that distinguished divine, and a sepa- 
rate title-page is accordingly attached to it, so that those who possess the 
previous thirteen volumes may add this on their shelves as the fourteenth. 
‘There is much curious and valuable matter in the book, especially in refer- 


5 The Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of France. By a Travetter. London: James Frazer. 
1841. 

6 A Selection from the Unpublished Papers of the Right Reverend William Warburton, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, By the Rev. Francis Kitvert, M.A. London: J. B. Nichols & 
Son, 1841. 
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ence to the Divine Legation, concerning which the editor has gathered, not 
a very extensive, but a very striking collection of letters. Amongst the 
correspondents drawn out by that remarkable work, we here find Hare 
and Sherlock, the Hon. Charles York, and Dr. Blackwell; and the reader 
who has not yet satisfied his scruples or his curiosity abeut Warburton’s 
views and arguments, may be recommended to peruse these letters. War- 
burton’s answers are every where marked by a reliance upon the strength 
of his own resources, which is agreeably set off by the good taste and 
amenity of his tone, contrasting very favourably with the severity of ex- 
pression and irascibility of temper too frequently betrayed in his contro- 
versial writings. But Mr. Kilvert observes in his candid and temperate 
preface, that he does not offer to the public the theological part of these 
papers as sources of theological instruction, but rather as matters of literary 
curiosity, and in that sense alone they ought to be received. ‘The contest 
about the Divine Legation is at an end. xcept, perhaps, in some remote 
retreats of the ecclesiastical spirit of the last century, nobody ever thinks of 
reproducing, either for approval or condemnation, the grand argument of 
the Divine Legation. It no longer divides the opinions of the learned and 
the pious; and seems to have been laid aside as a disturbing topic which it 
was alike dangerous and unprofitable to discuss. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by miscellaneous correspond- 
ence upon a variety of subjects, from a variety of persons, including Lord 
Lyttleton, Sterne, and Ralph Allen, the friend of Pope ; fragments of papers, 
begun but never finished, by Warburton ; and a collection of sermons 
and charges. It will be seen at once that there is a very handsome show of 
items in the book, well worthy of the reputation of the Bishop of Gloucester, 
and bringing up the close of his labours with becoming weight and spirit. 
The value of this publication is still farther enhanced by the judicious bio- 
graphical notices scattered through its pages by the editor, whose zeal and 
discretion in the choice and arrangement of his materials deserve high and 
unqualified praise. 

To the general reader — indifferent to controversial lore, but desirous 
nevertheless of deriving all the information he can from the writings of a 
man of so much erudition and refinement as Warburton — we earnestly 
commend the fragments of a discourse on history and the thoughts on 
various subjects, critical and miscellaneous. Here are the germs of many 
treatises — the precious first suggestions of a mind richly stored with know- 
ledge, and capable of ranging over the whole domain of literature. From 
these pregnant brevities, the student of history, criticism, and poetry, may 


draw more valuable hints than he is often likely to obtain from the. most 
elaborate essays, 


The benevolence of character that distinguished the pure and upright 
life of the Rev. Robert Housman, is faithfully expressed in the portrait we 
find in the volume just published, containing his biography and remains.’ 
We cannot say quite so much for the memoir. It ought to have been 
written in the liberal and expansive spirit of him whose simple but useful 
career it records. Biographies of this description demand, more than any 
other, a profound sympathy with the true nature of their subject; other- 
wise they incur the risk of being converted (perhaps unintentionally) into 
vehicles of opinions and feelings totally foreign to those that belonged to 
the individuals who are the heroes and subjects of them. It must be un- 


7 The Life*and Remains of the Rev. Robert Housman, A.B. By Rozert Frercuer Hous- 
MAN, Esq. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1841. 
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derstood, however, that we complain of nothing in this memoir, except its 
want of that fine catholic atmosphere in which the heart and understanding 
of Mr. Housman dwelt, and grew up to a venerable and honoured age. 
The writer of the memoir is in other respects well qualified for his task — 
in his personal attachment to the man, and in his knowledge of all the particu- 
lars necessary to the formation of a complete narrative. Mr. Housman was 
incumbent minister of St. Anne’s church in Lancaster for upwards of forty 
years. He was one of the first followers of the Rev. Charles Simeon, the 
founder of the evangelical party in the Established Church; and, when he 
entered upon his incumbency, he was received with considerable opposition 
on account of the innovations which his new views introduced. But he 
lived down the clamour: His life was a spotless illustration of the practi- 
cability of his views, and speedily won over to him not merely the respect, 
but the love of his congregation. He died amongst the friends whom he 
had thus drawn around him; and never was a pastor more deeply or more 
justly lamented. The notice of his life, however, even in this brief way — 
(for we are only dotting down the salient and peculiar points in all the 
volumes before us)—would be imperfect, if we did not add that the income 
of this pious and benevolent man —this ornament to the Christian church 
— during many of the last years of his life did not reach 200/. per annum ; 
and, from 1836 to 1838, when he died, it barely amounted, including a be- 
nefaction from his congregation, to the sum of 90/.! Yet this poor Christian 
contrived, says his biographer, by a system of rigid and domestic economy, 
to apply very considerable sums to purposes of charity and religion. “ His 
deep poverty abounded unto the riches of his liberality !” 


Of a series of important Encyclopzedias now in course of preparation or 
issue, to some of which we have already drawn attention in our critical 
summaries, two are now on our table, as far as they have yet proceeded. 
One of these is “ A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Dictionary,” 
edited by Mr. M‘Culloch*; and the other is “ A Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art,” edited by Mr. Brande, assisted in the various depart- 
ments by men of acknowledged ability in each.? The plan of these works 
is admirable. ‘There is no form in which practical information can be pre- 
sented to the public so available for reference, so capable of rendering 
ample justice to all the details involved, so simple, conclusive, or compre- 
hensive, or so susceptible of supplemental alterations or additions, as that 
of the Dictionary. It gives you what you want in a moment, and it gives 
you the whole of the matter, whatever it may be, that incidentally or pro- 
perly clusters round the particular point to which your inquiry is directed. 
All that is necessary, therefore, to ask in reference to these publications, 1s, 
whether they are well or ill-conducted — whether their editors have availed 
themselves to the full of the great capabilities afforded by the alphabetical 
distribution of the subjects? Regarded as works limited in compass, but 
vast in scope of matter, we can answer this question unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative. We never saw so much information condensed into such narrow 
limits; nor could we have supposed it possible, until we examined these 


publications carefully, to have arranged such a mass of knowledge so clearly 
within so small a space. 


* A Dictionary, geographical, statistical, and historical, of the various Countries, Places, and Prin- 
cipal natural Objects in the World. Parts I.—I1X.. By J. R. M‘Cutzocu, Esq. London : 
Longman & Co. 1841, 

° A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. General Editor, W. T. Branpe, F.R.S. 
L.& E., &e. Parts 1. and 11, London: Longman & Co. 1841, 
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Mr. Brande’s Dictionary will be a general encyclopeedia in miniature. 
The reader must not, of course, expect treatises on ship-building, or gun- 
nery, or any other topics, the technical interest of which is confined to a 
few individuals; but he will find the elements of nearly all branches of 
science and art and human inquiry embraced in these compact and labo- 
rious pages; and given, too, in so popular a style as to place him at once 
in possession of the information he seeks. He will also be gratified at dis- 
covering a variety of minor topics explained in this Dictionary, which would 
not, or, more properly, could not be admitted into an encyclopzedia — such 
as peculiar terms, the phraseology of arts and sciences, and other symbols 
of our progress which, requiring nothing more than mere interpretation, 
were out of the way of the larger works, intended to contain expositions 
of entire subjects rather than explanations of their signs or their con- 
stituents. | 

Mr. M‘Culloch’s Dictionary has already proceeded beyond the first 
volume, and we may, therefore, pronounce a still more decided opinion 
upon its merits. The fullness of the historical, scientific, and descriptive 
accounts cannot fail to satisfy the ends of the most severe investigation. 
Nothing is left out that is essential to the complete physiognomy of a coun- 
try; and there is scarcely a line or word wasted upon superfluous details. 
The latest works, in all languages, appear to have been consulted in all 
instances; and, wherever it was practicable, the article seems to have been 
supplied by well-qualified travellers, as in the case of Affghanistan, the 
account of which is written by Mr. Fraser, the author of “The Kuzzilbash.” 
By the employment of such excellent means, by strict attention to the 
general government of the undertaking, and by remarkable accuracy in the 
treatment of the less prominent heads, the publication promises to become 
one of the most valuable works that has for many years issued from the 
press. For all purposes of present utility it is as available as the great 
work of Malte-Brun, while it brings down its intelligence to a later date, 
and, in fact, includes numerous places which are either wholly omitted by that 
distinguished geographer, or, from the want of sufficiently specific mate- 
rials, but slightly and unsatisfactorily treated by him. The maps that en- 
rich this Dictionary are equally remarkable for brilliancy of execution, and 
the correctness and completeness with which they are laid down. ‘Take the 
map of Asia, for example, drawn by Mr. Walker, and which may be justly 
described as the most perfect that has yet been published in this shape. 


It may be remarked as a very singular desideratum in the library of what 
Dr. Buchan somewhat naively called domestic medicine (as if medicine was 
ever used for any other than domestic purposes), that, while we have books 
ad nauseam upon all physical maladies, and upon all tried, and many untried, 
ways of treating them, we have hitherto had no book upon the management 
of the sick room. We have more books than we want upon the uses and 
preparations of all the medicines under the sun, but until recently we have 
not had a single book pointing out how they ought to be administered, and 
what ought to be done throughout the painful period of illness, how the 
chamber ought to be tended, and certain every-day and popular mistakes 
concerning diet, ventilation, &c. be avoided. ‘This desideratum no longer 
exists; and we are indebted to the skill and talents of Dr. Anthony Todd 
Thomson for a volume?® which will put every one in possession of the in- 
formation requisite to surround the invalid with all the comforts and the 


'0 The Domestic Management of the Sick- Room, necessary in aid of Medical Treatment, for the 
Cure of Diseases. By. ANtuony Topp Tuomsoy, M.D., &e. London: Longman & Co, 1841. 
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scientific care essential to recovery. We need not remind the reader of the 
obvious truth —a truth, indeed, which was obvious so Jong ago that it may 
be said to have passed into an old saw —that medicine, like all other things, 
can produce certain results only under certain circumstances. The physician, 
when he prescribes a particular form of remedy, takes those circumstances 
for granted; he assumes certain surrounding agencies to continue as he 
found them, or to come into operation at a certain time, or otherwise to act 
so as to combine with his prescription in the production of the desired end. 
In fact he prescribes under this impression, and adapts his prescription 
accordingly. But it is in the power of an ignorant nurse, or an over-anxious 
and injudicious bedside watcher, to overturn in one moment all his calcu- 
lations. ‘The medicine may be wrongly administered, or the diet may 
undergo a change he never contemplated, or a thousand things may be 
done with the atmosphere of the room, or the immediate circumstances of 
the sufferer, which may not only thwart the influence of the prescription, 
but pervert it into a positive evil. Dr.’Thomson enters minutely, and in a 
way that will be perfectly intelligible to all classes, into this subject of the 
sick chamber. He shows what ought to be done and what ought not to be 
done—follows out every branch of the matter through all classes of diseases 
—and presents to the affectionate wife, the careless servant, and the hali- 
instructed professional care-taker, a vade mecum for their government, the 
value of which is really above price. Independently of the actual inform- 
ation of a practical kind contained in this volume, it abounds in curious 
expositions of “ vulgar errors” concerning the mode of treating illness — 
especially in reference to ventilation, to fanciful cures, noises, and other 
considerations that partially belong to the regions of superstition. Many 
prevailing usages, too, are shown to be highly injurious, and a variety of 
stubborn doctrines that have come down to us under the sanction of an- 
tiquity are wholly set aside. ‘The volume, which is compressed into the 
shortest limits of which the subject admitted, ought to be in every house in 
‘ngland. 


The splendid edition of Moore’s poetical works, which has now attained 
its sixth volume, must be reserved for separate notice, and the great beauty 
of the embellishments, and the permanent interest of the auto-biographical 
introductions will keep until we can find room for a full review of the whole. 


We have a variety of volumes before us, upon which we are weil inclined 
to bestow a passing note, but we are compelled, by the pressure of papers 
long delayed, to postpone them. Amongst them are some which we hope 
to treat by and bye, at more length than even, if we had room, we could 
now extend to them. Amongst them are the third part of Lady Guest’s 
splendid “ Mabinogion,” surpassing in interest the former two, and worthily 
fulfilling our predictions of its progress ;— several plays, collected and de- 
tached, of which we may mention a volume of tragedies by Robert (not 
Walter Savage) Landor; “ Jairah,” a dramatic mystery, and ‘* Kiva,” a 
play, both by Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley; ‘ Fiesco,” a translation of 
Schiller’s tragedy; and “ Philo,” a tragedy (bless the mark !) in Alexan- 
drines; a bundle of volumes of poetry, which we must take an opportunity 
of dealing with in eatenso when we can;—and an oppressive quantity of 
small gear, in the way of utility publications, which we confess we always 
feel a difficulty in approaching. 
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AUSTRALIND. 


‘“¢ To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.” —Muxron. 


Tue first feeling with which we contemplate the emigration of any portion 
of the poorer classes of the population of a country can rarely be otherwise 
than painful. Every one whose sympathies extend over the broad tracts 
of humanity must experience an involuntary emotion at the idea of any of 
his fellow creatures being obliged to quit the home of their fathers, com- 
mitting themselves and ‘their families to the pathless seas, in order to seek 
a foreign and far distant shore, because their mother country is no longer 
adequate to their support. Its lands, and the produce of its lands, are not 
for them; its producing powers do not need their assistance ; its dense popu- 
lations, struggling for existence, drive them to the brink of necessity and the 
sea-shore ; its social institutions cry aloud, “ Take shipping and away, there 
is no longer any bread for you here.” Languid and heart-sick, those who 
are ruined in their worldly condition and prospects at home, their only 
crime being their bad luck and their poverty, and those, too, who are seeking 
to better their very precarious state, yet do not possess much vigour of mind 
or body, sail from their native shores with a feeling of unhappiness, and a 
sense of exile for ever, which it is impossible to contemplate in all its 
realities, without a deep sympathy will their fate. ‘Their fate did not 
originate with any decay 1 in their strength or honest endeavours, but with 
that “yottenness in the state of Denmark ” whereby their strength was 
prostrated, and their endeavours crippled or rendered null and void. With 
the vigorous in mind and body, the reasonably dissatisfied and enterprising 
spirits, the predominant feeling is, no doubt, “ To-morrow to fresh fields 
and pastures new.” With these also we can sympathise, and only wonder 
that the feeling is not much more general. And this naturally leads us to 
a consideration, not of the state of those old fields and pastures at home, 
wherein “ steel traps and spring guns are set,” but to the state of those 
native dwelling-places, the leaving of which occasions so many pangs of 
unavailing regret to the neces sitous emigrants. 
In the speech of the Marquis of Normanby (lately published), on moving 
the second reading of the “ Drainage of Buildings Bill,” there occur 


several very striking extracts from reports of the omnia of our large 
cities : — 


“ Of Liverpool, Dr. Duncan gives the following statements : — He estimates the working 
population of Liv erpool to amount to 170,000 or 175,000, of which 38,000 live in cellars. 
Of these cellars there are, in round numbers, 8000, val ‘the average inhabitants in each some- 
thing under five heads. The mortality amongst ‘the inhabitants of these cellars is 35 per 
cent. greater than that in other parts of the town. Of the remaining number of the work- 
ing population of Liverpool, 86,400 live in close courts, having no ander eround drainage. 
The crowded and filthy condition of these courts is graphically described by Dr. Duncan, 
1s well as the density of their population ; he has seen, for instance, four families huddle d 

4rvether in one room ten feet square. Dr. Duncan speaks particularly of the dreadful 
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stench which came from these miserable lodging-houses ; which an Irishman, on arriving in 
Liverpool, with a sort of melancholy wit, declared was ‘so dreadful as almost to take the 
roof off his head.” — Speech of the Marquis of Normanby, on Friday, 12th of February, 
1841. p. 15 and 16. 


No elaborate description could ever so thoroughly have conveyed the 


force with which the stench rose under the flinching nostrils of ‘the new 


comer. Concerning Glasgow, his lordship quotes the evidence of Mr. 
Symons, who thus expresses develo 


““*T have seen human degradation in some of its worst phases, both in England and 
abroad, but I can advisedly say that I did not believe, until I visited the wy mds of Glasgow, 
that so large an amount of filth, crime, misery, and disease, existed in one spot in any 
civilised country’;”’ and again : ‘ In the lower lodging-houses, ten, twelve, and sometimes 
twenty persons of both sexes and all ages sleep “promiscuously on the floor, in different 
degrees of nakedness. These places are generally, as regards dirt, damp, and decay, such 
as no person of common humanity to animals would stable his horse in.” — Ibid. p. 15. 


Of the condition of the dwelling-places of large numbers of the poor in 
London, the evidence of one of the first physicians and most enlightened 
philosophers of the age will convey, in the following brief extract, an ap- 
palling picture : — 


“Dr. Southwood Smith states,’ pursues Lord Normanby, “that in a room six feet by 
ten, and only five feet high, which he had seen, six people lived and slept. In another room, 
seven feet by six, there were four women and two men sleeping every night. And another 
instance which the doctor mentions is that of aroom not half the size of the committee 


room in which he was giving his evidence, in which no less than fifteen persons dwelt.” — 
Ibid. p. 12. 


1 > tit} ee ay AL SS ee : . P oy 6 daa co 
4 » c 

In the petition of the labouring classes in favour of the “ Drainage of 

Buildings Bill, we find the following statements, which cannot be read 


without deep emotion : — 


“That, as examples of the manner in which the dwellings of the poorer classes are 
crowded together in some parts of the metropolis, your petitioners would humbly cail the 
attention of your Right Honourable House to the following facts, which they have reason 
to believe are not unparalleled; first, that in St. Giles’s, within a circle of 700 yards, there 
live 5000 souls ; and secondly that, in a space bounded by Goswell Street, Chiswell Street, 
Bunhill-row, and Old Street, being, as nearly as your petitioners can ascertain, a space of 
550 yards square, there live 8000 souls, and within the same space there are no less than six 
burial grounds. 

“ That, as long as the causes which have produced sucha state of things are allowed to 
go on unchecked, the natural term of human life cannot be enjoyed by persons in the class 
of your petitioners — a boon given by the great Father of all, to be enjoyed by all.” * 


It also appears, from ~~ report of the Poor Law Inquiry Commission, 
that there are in Ireland 2,300,000 individuals of the working classes, for 
whose labour there is no denmmtil during a period of thirty weeks in the 
year. 

A map is now before us of another part of the British dominions — the 
western coast of Australia. ‘Throughout an extent of country equal in 
size to all England and France united, there are to be seen, instead of the 
names of cities or towns, the following descriptive notices of large tracts 
* Open plains, with rich soil and grass.” ‘ Wooded hills.” “ Level sia 
covered with grass, the soil a good brown loam.” Murray river, bor- 
dered by a mahogany forest; very large timber, rich soil.” °° Good feed in 
the \ valleys.’ * < Pasture land, with many lakes.” ‘ Very rich valley,” 


* See the speech of the Marquis of Normanby, on the 12th Feb. 1841, published, together 
with an Abstract of the Drainage Bill, and three Forms of Petitions, Charles Knight, Ludgate 
Street. 
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“Very fine country, abundance of kangaroos.” Rich and picturesque 
country,” &c. 

These pictures do indeed present a very strong contrast for the contem- 
plation of all those whose lot it has been to exist for years amidst crowded 
alleys full of malaria, where every man’s house, as the “ Morning Chronicle” 
justly remarked, is not so much “his castle” as his ¢ dunghill” — horrible 
and demoralising abodes, to which let us rejoice that the attention of the 
legislature has at “leneth been turned. ‘That they have ever existed, and do 
now exist, should make us mourn with ashes on our hearts. For dragging 
them into the light of day the lasting gratitude of the country will rest 
upon Lord Normanby, and upon the individuals whose personal researches 
in regions which cannot be entered without peril to life, have awakened 
that noble lord to the extent of the evil. ‘To one gentleman, in especial — 
Dr. Southwood Smith —his lordship declared his obligations for much useful 
information and many personal communications. To those unfortunate 
inhabitants of places which breathe pestilence to body and soul, and where 
the word “ home” sounds like a mockery, it is not, it cannot be, an unfeel- 
ing thing to say that the love of one’s native country may be carried too far. 
The only real and lasting tie to those thus circumstanced is that of the 
domestic affections ; and provided those affections be satisfied, wholly or in 
part, the pain at the necessity of emigration is generally an ideal and a 
temporary grief, and the exchange soon found to be marvellously for the 
better. On the more wealthy and enter prising individuals there can be no 
need to make any remar k. But there is one warning of paramount impor t- 
ance to all; it is this: — Beware of blind emigration, and of emigration 
without foregone conclusions, and “all appliances and means to boot,” either 
of your own, or of those who accompany you. Let no poor man imagine he 
has but to be put ashore at Southern or Western Australia, and that he can 
immediately pick up rump-steaks and diamonds, like Sindbad the Sailor, 
or that fields will plough themselves, while he, as “e monarch of all he sur- 
veys,” looks on and —— There must be the foregone conclusion of 
fertile lands ; the appliances and means of wealth and implements; the ab- 
solute and indispensable pre-establishment of a certain and regular co-oper- 
ation between employers and labourers. migrate in a dream, blind to 
every thing but discontent, or craving after wealth, and certain ruin and 
misery must ensue. Colonise upon a pre-established system, and, if your soil 
be fertile, your labours will realise your hopes, and yourselves and your 
families may reap the harvest and be merry under the same sun that beheld 
your destitution in your native land.* 

A new era has arisen in the method of settling in new countries. Instead 
of the old plan of emigration we now have colonisation — one result of the 
principle of co-operation which is more and more coming into play. It is 
now understood, we hope generally — if not, the sooner the better — that 
emigration is a desolate precarious expedient; whereas, colonisation, on an 
enlightened system, takes out to a new country a whole body of people — 
an organised society — who begin with the comforts, refinements, means of 
knowledge, and enjoyment for which old countries have had to struggle 
upwa ards. Whole families, whole circles of friends, may go together, and the 
whole society, throwing off at once our accumulated difficulties, heavy tax- 
ation, and monopolised land, begin their new world with our advantages, 
without our disadvantages: they may at once have machinery, literature, 


* See on this subject the article on Colonisation in the “ Westminster Review,” for January 
1841. 
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art, science, the memories and possessions of an old world, with the hopes 
and powers of a new field of exertion. 

Not only would this new sdciety thus prosper, but the mother-country 
would, by an extensive system of colonisation from her shores, be renovated. 
It is now diseased. Like a patient in fever it must lose some of its blood, 
or like a crowded plantation where the trees are perishing for want of air— 
sickly, deformed, and running up to weak bare poles — it must be thinned. 
True it is that all our land is not peopled — we have commons, and wastes, 
and forests, and extensive deer-parks, — and it isno wonder that our people 
exclaim, Why must we leave our own land to wander thousands of miles 
over the ocean when there is room and to spare? It can only be said in 
answer — Our institutions want renovating —our land is appropriated —we 
are suffering the consequences of years upon years of reckless extravagance 
—of iniquitous and ruinous war. The voices of true patriots, the pro- 
phetie words of true poets, were then raised in vain. It was in those years 
that Coleridge sent forth his warning : — 


“We, this whole people, have been clamorous 
For war and bloodshed ; animating sports, 
The which we pay for as a thing to talk of, 
Spectators and not combatants! No guess 
Anticipative of a wrong unfelt, 
No speculation on contingency, 
However dim and vague, too vague and dim 
To yield a justifying cause ; and forth 
(Stuffed out with big preamble, holy names,, 
And adjurations of the God in Heaven) 
We send our mandates for the certain death 
Of thousands and ten thousands! Boys, and girls, 
And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 
The best amusement for our morning meal! 
The poor wretch who has learnt his only prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 
To ask a blessing from his Heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute, 
And technical in victories and deceit, 
And all our dainty terms for fratricide ; 
Terms which we trundle smocthly o’er our tongues 
Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 
We join no feeling, and attach no form! 
As if the soldier died without a wound ; 
As if the fibres of this god-like frame 
Were gored without a pang ; as if the wretch 
Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 
Pass’d off to Heaven translated and not killed , 
As though he had no wife to pine for him, 
No God to judge him! Therefore evil days 
Are coming onus : O, my countrymen ! 
And what if all-avenging Providence, 
Strong and retributive, should make us know 
The meaning of our words, force us to feel 
The desolation and the agony 
Of our fierce doings ?” 


It is very true that the people did not ‘ make” the wars, — this was the 
deed of their rulers and lawgivers; but no one can deny that the majority 
of the people carried them on * nothing loth,” or with very great pride, 
spirit, and satisfaction. But now, when of our “ fierce doings,” and of our 
“ clory,” we feel the consequences, we are struggling through disasters and 
countless difficulties. The ills which surround us we can none of us wish 
to seek to dissipate by a convulsion, in the process of which there are evils 
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done, and suffered, and accumulated, which, if not more disastrous than those 
they come to cure, at least entail prolonged miseries, and throw back the work 
of human improvement in many respects. We want a real reformation, not 
a disruption. But our suffering people have not the energy to set about the 
work. ‘Toil and physical wants occupy their whole time and attention; 
they are worn, hungry, and naked — they want room to grow in, and then 
they will have a voice and will be heard. 

There is no error greater than that which makes the people disdain minor 
measures of relief, and causes their leaders to recommend them to strive for 
the highest point of principle, and refuse to accept any boon lest they should 
rest satisfied with that first acquisition and seek no more. Every right 
obtained, every abuse overcome, puts the people on higher ground, and 
gives them energy, hope, and power to do more. We have heard some dis- 
parage the Factory Act, because it is only a palliative. Only a palliative it 
may be, like all other measures of partial good, — but does it not every year 
prevent an enormous mass of suffering ?. W ill it not contribute to enable 
vast numbers of the growing generation to become something like vigorous 
men and women, with some elements of education, instead of the over-worked, 
ignorant, decrepid objects, whose childhood had been spent in sixteen hours 
of bodily labour out of the twenty-four; and will not the next generation 
be thence more able to struggle onward towards the point at which they 
will have a voice in the disposal of the wealth they have themselves created ? 
So it is with colonisation. It is not the means, but it is one of the means to 
arrive at a better and higher condition of things. 

We have said that colonisation, to be successful, must be pursued on an 
enlightened plan, and there has been sufficient experience of the evils which 
should be most especially avoided. ‘These are many. If land is given away, 
or sold too cheap, then no labour can be found; every man becomes a land- 
holder; there are large appropriated deserts with no man to work them. 
If, on the other hand, land is made too dear, the settler who has not 
capital naturally resorts to what is called “squatting ;” he goes away from 
the appropriated country into the desert, and lives on the land he can cul- 
tivate. Dispersion and consequent barbarism are the results. It must be 
clear to the obtusest intellect that, to colonise successfully, all the proper 
attributes of society must be transplanted into the new soil. ‘The whole 
body politic ought to be removed, and not a limb. A judicious assortment 
of farmers, labourers. c carpenters, masons, Xc. cannot fail to establish a 
thriving colony, if the situation be even tolerably eligible; while, on the 
other hand, the finest advantages in the world must be thrown away, if a due 
attention be not paid to the assortment of the colonists. A notice was issued 
on the 12th of October, 1839, from the government emigration office, con- 
taining certain regulations and conditions under which a bounty is allowed 
by the government on the introduction of useful labourers into the colony 
of Western Australia. It was Edward Gibbon Wakefield who had the merit 
of first enunciating the true principles of colonisation. 


“ That all unoccupied lands in the colonies being property of the Crown, no person shall be 
allowed to obtain waste land therein except by purchase of the Crown, in certain considerable 
quantities, and at a uniform price per acre, fixed sufficiently high to keep a continued supply of 
combinable labour ii each colony, proportioned to the available capital invested therein. 

That the funds raised by the sale of lands in any colony shall be employed in conveying 
thither labourers from the United Kingdom who desire to emigrate, free from all expense to 
them: preference being given to young adult persons, especially if recently married ; and care 
being taken to preserve equality of numbers of both sexes. 


South Australia was colonised as lately as the year 1256. On the wide 
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waste plains, where its first settlers fixed themselves, abundant harvests 
are now growing. Adelaide, the principal town of the new country, 
already possesses "700 or 800 stone or brick houses, forming squares and 
streets; has schools, a college, churches, chapels, markets, and banks, three 
or Sour newspapers, various societies, a theatre, an exchange, and 6000 in- 
habitants. Jour years ago the site of this town was a desert, 600 miles 
distant from any civilisation. A letter from a settler there, published in 
the ‘* Colonial Gazette” of October last, says, ‘I assure you that there are 
a dozen shops in one street that would by no means disgrace the Strand or 
Cheapside. Our exports this year will be considerable. ‘The revenue from 
the customs alone is now 30,0002. per annum. We have two banks; and 
you may form some notion of our transactions by the fact that the profits 
of one of them have been 10,0002. per annum, and that, with six clerks, 
the pay-counter on a Saturday i is quite as crowded as a London banker’s.” 

In the year 1839, the sales of land in the colony yielded nearly 200,000/. 
The population now amounts to upwards of 15,000. 

South Australia was the first settlement founded on the true principles of 
colonisation —viz. that the waste lands should be sold at a fixed, universal, 
and sufficient price, paid to the crown, and that the sum thus accruing to 
the crown shonld be expended in conveying young persons of the labour- 
ing classes, and of both sexes, in equal proportions, to the colony which fur- 
nished the fund. Its prosperity has afforded the first practical proof of the 
correctness of these principles, Another example of their operation is on 
the eve of being given. Government has determined to apply to the 
settlement of Western Australia, — which has languished through ten years 
of unprogressive existence, in consequence of the errors of its original form- 
ation, — those principles which have’worked so admirably in the younger 
colony. ‘The Western Australian Company has been formed as a result of 
the impulse thus given. This company, composed chiefly of large capital- 
ists, with William Hutt, Esq. M.P., at their head, and John ‘Chapman, 
Ksq., Deputy-Governor, have invested a large amount of capital in the 
purchase and re-sale of land on the pledge of her majesty’s government to 
apply the same principles of colonisation to this colony as to South Australia. 
A careful provision has been made that no convicts shall be sent to Western 
Australia. ‘The company has now acquired a right to a large territory in 
the colony, within the range of country between the river Arrowsmith and 
Gantheaume Bay. The original site on which they fixed was on the shores 
of Leschenault Inlet, in the country of Wellington; but circumstances have 
induced this change, which has turned out to be much to their advantage. 
The company has not been obliged to make the purchase of one great con- 
tinuous tract of land necessarily ¢ comprising much sterile soil; but, by a spe- 
cial grant from the colonial office, it has the privilege of selecting its land 
in separate blocks of 30,000 acres each; it is therefore pr obable that the 
poor lands will bear a smaller proportion to the rich and fertile soils than is 
usual-in the Australian settlements. A surveying staff has already been 
sent out to make choice of the best positions, and a preliminary expedition 
has sailed for the purpose of determining the most advantageous site for 
the town which is destined to become the capital of the colony, and to 
receive the name of Australind —a name at present applied to the whole dis- 
trict. One thousand acres are to be set apart for the site of this projected 

capital of the new colony, exclusive of reserves for public objects, such as 
quays, squares, churches, “and public gardens. 

At the commencement of an undertaking like this, which noiselessly 
and with little stir as it now proceeds, may prove to be the first germ and 
rudiment of a great nation, it is important that the public should receive all 
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the information that can be collected concerning the country which is to 
become the scene of operation. At present it is chiefly known as the scene 
of the failure of the Swan River settlement, which negatived the hopes of the 
emigrants who settled there rather more than ten years ago. It has indeed 
become an illustration of erroneous colonisation. Large grants of land 
were made by government to individuals, who engaged ~ to employ capital 
on them. One individual (Mr. Peel) received a crant of 500,000 acres ; 
Sir James Stirling, the first governor, received 100,000. ‘These ereat 
tracts could not be cultivated ; “6 §0 that,” as Mr. Wakefield forcibly de- 
scribed it in his evidence before the committee of the House of Commons, 
‘ the first operation in that colony was to create a great desert, to mark 
out a large tract of land, and to say, ‘ This is a desert, — no man shall 
come here e, no man shall cultivate this land.’” Dispersion, of itself a 
serious evil, was the necessary consequence of this system. Other evils 
ensued ; the easy acquisition of land made every man become a landholder. 
The hired labour ers, who had engaged to serve the capitalists for a certain 
term, all broke their engagements, “and became landholders; labour was 
not to be had for any price. Each man, isolated and kept to his own 
resources, soon fell into distress. ‘The labourers then returned to their 
original employers, and demanded the fulfilment of their engagement ; but 
meanwhile their employers had been ruined, their live stock had perished, 
their seeds had rotted, their implements of husbandry or industry had fallen 
to decay, they were utterly unable to fulfil their engagements. Mr. Peel, 
who had taken out three hundred emigrants, sixty of whom were able-bodied 
labourers, had been obliged to make. his own bed, to light his own fire, to 
fetch water from the river for himself. His labourers now wanted to hang 
him, because he could not take them back into his service! He was obliged 
to run away and hide himself till they were carried off to Van Diemen’ 5 
Land, where they obtained work. Still, with all these disadvantages, the 
colony has maintained its existence. It has always had to contend with 
the difficulty and expense of procuring labour ; but it has been free from 
the evils of a convict population, the great baie of the settlements of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. It has also owed much to the 
energy of its governor, Sir James Stirling. ‘The population is, however, 
much less than the number of emigrants. At the close of the first year, it 
was estimated that 1290 persons had settled there; and, notwithstanding all 
that have since gone out, the whole population of the colony only amounted 
to 2032 in the year 1837. Most of its labourers have emigrated a second 
time to the two older settlements of Australia. The principal town of the 
Swan River settlement is Perth, where the governor resides. ‘The settle- 
ment is regulated according to the laws of England, and protected by a 
military force. The whole number of persons employed in the civil, ju- 
dicial, clerical, and military branches of the public service, amounts to 160. 
It has schools, a bank, places of worship, a prison, two newspapers, — the 
“ Inquirer,” and the * Perth Gazette,” an agricultural society, and fishing 
associations. Its exports, in 1837, amounted to 6906. ; wool, whalebone, oil, 
and seal-skins being the principal commodities exported. Its imports the 
same year, from Great Britain and the British colonies, amounted to 
45,4012. Its revenue, in 1838 was 13,849/.; its expenses 12,2771. 

From the evils incident to the Swan River settlement, the new colony will 
be exempted, by the totally different plan on which it is founded. ‘The 
advantages derivable from the nature ahd situation of the country, which it 
will share with the older settlement, as well as others peculiar to itself, will 
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' be best understood by an examination of the principal characteristics of the 
' country. 


The territory of Australind, on the shores bordering on and con- 


tiguous to Port Grey, is ieee in the tract of country lying between 
27° 40’, and 29° 30’ south; it is farther north, and consequently nearer the 
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equator than the Swan River settlement, Two principal causes will, how- 
a | ever, render the climate of Australind cooler than that of the majority of 
é the countries in the same relative latitude in the northern hemisphere. ‘The 
bik 
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first of these is the general fact, that the section of the globe south of the 
equator is, on the whole, less heated by the sun’s rays than the section 
, north of the equator, a circumstance which is chiefly ascribed to the greater 
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1 proportion of water in the southern hemisphere, and to the direction of 

1 if the winds. ‘The second cause is the nature of the country itself. It is in 

Hl general considerably elevated, the hilly grounds stretching to the sea, along 
ee a great portion of the coast, while, to the eastward, mountain ranges extend 
| i ; from north to south, continuously with those to the eastward of the Swan 

at River settlement. 

i Port Grey, being in latitude 28° 55’S., and longitude 114° 36’ E., is at 
By least three weeks sail nearer to E ngland than Sy dney, the voyage occupying 
ake about 100 days. ‘The distance between Australind and our East Indian 
if C possessions will be only from 8000 to 4000 miles, and the voyage may be 
* made in twenty-five or thirty days, but by steam in little more than half 

i, that time. The track of ships bound to the East Indies lies within about 

lt two days’ sail of that part of the Australian coast on which the new settle- 

| ment will be placed, so that the fine harbour of Port Grey may become a 

al refuge, in case of need, to the eastern trade. ‘The advantage of this 
ah greater proximity to the mother country than that of the other portions of 
a4. the great Australian continent, is apparent at once. ‘The immense import- 
a ance of its near neighbourhood to the richest countries of the east will be 

fe best understood when the peculiar capabilities of the country have been 

hil by explained. It is thus noticed in the prospectus of the Western Australian 
ui yi company, — ‘* The colony of Western Australia, possessing a fertile soil 
i anda salubrious climate, evidently affords greater facilities for commerce 
\ ae than the other Australian colonies, from its greater proximity to Great 
ae Britain, the Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope, and from being within 
4}, easier reach of the densely peopled and productive countries of Asia and 
| 4 Ai the rich Indian Archipelago.” ‘To this view of the subject we shall return ; 


it opens prospects most extensive and important. 

It appears, by the experience of the eleven years which have elapsed since 
the Swan River settlement was commenced, that Western Australia is exempt 
from the droughts which have been occasionally felt with severity in the 
other colonies. In the eighth annual report of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of Western Australia, we find the following testimony to 
this effect: — 


“From the seasonable and protracted rains which have fallen this year, and the expe- 
| rience of ten years, we confidently hope that this side of New Holland is not subject to 
| any such periodical droughts as those which are found to be so destructive in New South 
hI Wales. The crop of ne tural grass in the grazing districts has been this season unprece- 
aie dented, both for its carly appearance and luxuriant growth. Gardens and green crops 

f generally have, as usual, fully answered the expectations of the cultivator. We consider 
it unnecessary to particularise, when green crops have been alike so abundantly prolific.” 
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An examination of the map of the settlement, as far as the country has 
been explored, will explain the cause of this degree of fertilising moisture. 
Mountain ranges, and alternations of hill and valley, will there be observed 
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extending from north to south to the eastward of the territory, and occa- 
sionally stretching across towards the sea-coast. Small but fertilising 
streams — the sure consequences of mountainous variations of surface —are 
numerous throughout the whole extent of country which has been examined. 
This general character of Western Australia is ‘entirely applicable to that 
portion of it which is under our especial notice. ‘The journals both of 
Captain Grey and Mr. Moore establish the fact of the abundant supply of 
water furnished by the numerous rivers and streams flowing towards the sea 
from the mountain range on the eastward, in addition to which great num- 
bers of springs were found. With the sole exception of the important 
stream which, according to the “ Sydney Herald” of the 2lst of August, 
has been discovered between Clarence River and Moreton Bay, and which, 
it may be remarked, has been met with in the same latitude as the territory 
of Australind, the rivers of Australia yet known are valuable only as sup- 
plying the necessary element of water for the support of animal and 
vegetable life. None of them are navigable; many of them become dry 
or mere chains of pools in the summer; many lose themselves in sands 
or lagoons before they reach the sea; almost all are larger towards 


ro) 
their mountain source than nearer to their mouths. ‘This seeming anomaly, 


(which combines with other peculiarities to give to Australia the character 
of being in its general features, as well as in its local position on the 
earth’s surface at the antipodes of Europe,) is caused by the absorption 
of the streams by the soil in their progress towards the sea. ‘The rivers 
of Australind, exclusive of numerous small water-courses, crossed by Cap- 
tain Grey in his journey from north to south, were the following :—The 
Murcheson discharging itself into Gantheaume Bay; two others, not yet 
named, flowing into the sea to the south of that bay ; and the Hutt, which is 
probably the largest river of Western Australia, having two branches both 
issuing into an inlet of the sea, the bed of one of which was from thirty to 
forty yards wide at the spot where Captain Grey crossed, with a continuous 
and rapid stream flowing down its centre, though it was the month of April, 
answering to our October, being the end of “the summer, and the driest 
period of t the year. The Hutt river is an important advantage to the new set- 
tlement. Continuing his course to the southward, Captain Grey passed three 
rivers, since named the Bowes, the Buller, and the Chapman, besides two 
smaller streams, all of which were nearly dry, while the fertility of the 
neighbouring country bore witness to the ood service which their absent 
waters were per forming ; a supply was always obtained by scraping holes in 
the sandy beds. ‘The Greenough flows into the sea at Port Grey, and the 
Irwin, a little to the southward. The bed of the latter was fifty yards 
wide, but dry at that extremely dry season of the year. It passes through 
a fine sheep country, and the valley was green and fertile as far as the eye 
could reach. The description of the Arrowsmith, which may be considered 
the southern boundary of Australia, we give in Captain Grey’s own words :— 
“11th April. 


“Four miles south-east by east, over an undulating sandy country, brought us to the 
summit of another low range of hills, whence we saw the sea, distant four or five miles to 
the westward, the country gradually falling to it from the point where we stood. This 
intervening tract of country appeared to be. grassy, and very fertile ; and Mr. Walker, who 
subsequently traversed it, confirmed the opinion which I had formed of its fertility. 

“ Three miles south by east, over sandy scrubby plains and densely wooded hills, the trees 
small and the timber of no importance; three miles south by east over asimilar scrubby country, 
we then entered a fertile valley, and warran (or wild yam) ground of the natives; the timber 
now became large, and of a valuable kind. This description of country continued for about 
two miles, and we crossed several dry water-courses running nearly east and west. I had just 
given up all hope of finding a river in this valley, when, rising from one of these dry water- 
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courses, we suddenly found ourselves on the banks of the dry bed of a river, composed of 
white sand, and at least two hundred yards across ; the depth of the bed of this river was 
about fifty ‘feet, and on scraping in the sand in its bed, we immediately found water ; but we 
did not until afterwards ascertain that there were large pools of water in the bed of the 
river, both above and below the point where we were standing, and only distant a few 
hundred yards from us. 
{ “On the banks of this stream, the trunks of very large trees were lying: these had 
1 evidently been carried down to their present position during the period of heavy floods, and 
at such times a large volume of water must be rolled along this curious riv er, which I named 
F the Arrowsmith, in compliment to J. Arrowsmith, Esq., who has rendered such important 
} services to the science of geography. 
* Whilst we halted on the banks of this stream, a number of native women and children 
came down to drink at a pool in the river, which was situated immediately above the point 
where we were ; they did not see us, and when we moved onwards I pursued such a course 
as not to disturb them ; they were thus not alarmed, but stood gazing at us with great 
wonder. One anda half mile more, south by east, brought us to the top of a low range to 
the south of the river, whence we had a fine view of ‘the rich valleys that this stream 
drained : a remarkable peak in the interior, distant about eighteen miles, bore east north-east 
of us.’ 
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Concerning the nature of the soil, the accounts are full and particular. 
Every one who has studied the subject at all is now aware that the extreme 
richness of Canada is not to be expected in any part of Australia. One 
vast forest covered nearly the whole of the Canadian provinces before the 
European settlers commenced the work of clearing; and the accumulated 
mass of vegetable decay has produced a soil of extraordinary depth and 
fertility. Nothing of this kind is to be found in Australia. All nature 
i there appears of more recent date; the country seems to be in a state of 
formation, and to be younger in years than other known parts of the world. 
As a whole it is rather open, grassy, and empty, than wooded. ‘The trees, 
ay though of gigantic size, are scattered, and the labour of clearing is not 
OE generally requisite. ‘The surface of the ground is composed of what are 
herds technically called earths, in contradistinction to soz/s. Near the coast, and 
i on the borders of the rivers, there are frequently wide tracts of sandy soil, 
lel and the richest grounds are found on elevated spots and on the sides and 
Hi summits of hills, in contradiction to the usual disposition of things in other 
Na | countries. Still the country has been found eminently capable of cultivation. 

| The fineness of the climate, and the fertile, though not exuberantly rich 
7 land, under cultivation, have yielded abundant returns for the labour bestowed 
4 on it. This is peculiarly the case in Western Australia, where, though the 
4 Hi general characteristics of the country exist, they are considerably modified 

| and ameliorated by the greater abundance of water and by various other 
it" causes. In Australind the sandy belt near the coast is in general narrow, 

| and in many places is entirely obliterated, where high cliffs, frequently 
fertile to the very edge, stretch along the sea. The countr y is in general 
well wooded —a certain indication of good soil; the hills, in many parts, 
are covered with forests, and the enormous size of the trees bears witness to 
the vigour of the land which nourishes them. Mr. ‘Trigg, who explored the 
mountain range near Rushy Stream, in the vicinity of the Swan and Can- 
ning rivers, found mahogany forests four miles in breadth, which are known 
to extend for a length of 140 miles, or to cover an area of 358,400 acres. 
* The length of stem of this tree,” says the report, “taking the average, 
may be sixty-five feet, many being much longer, and without a knot or 
branch in all that length ; and they are nearly equal i in size all the way up, 
and may be said to be Monuments of Nature.” 

Captain Banister describes as follows the gigantic blue gum-tree : 
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“Tf others had not seen them, I should be afraid to speak of their magnitude. I mea- 
sured one ; it was forty-two feet in circumference (breast high from the ground) and in 
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height, before the appearance of a branch, 140 or 150 feet, and as straight as the barrel of 
a gun: from the immense growth of these trees (he adds), I formed an opinion that the 
land upon which they grew could not be bad ; what we did see was a brown loam, capable 
of any cultivation, and, where the underwood was not remarkably thick, grass and herbage 
grew luxuriantly.” 


Besides these giants of the vegetable world, there are accounts of multi- 
tudes of rich productions of nature in Western Australia. ‘The following 
is taken from Mr. Trige’s report: — 


“ This country produces also fine scented sandal wood. Wattles grow abundantly, the 
bark of which contains the tanning principle. One great characteristic feature of the 
scenery, and of the vegetation of Australia, is the grass-tree (Xanthorrea hastile), Mr. Moore 
observes that the sight of one of these put him in mind of a tall black native, with a spear 
in his hand, ornamented with a tuft of rushes. These vary in size, he says, from those 
peeping over the surface to those in the swampy grounds, eignt or ten feet high, with a 
spear equally long, growing out at the stem, and bearing at the top a beautiful flower ; on 
the spear is found an excellent, clear, transparent gum, and from the lower part of the tree 
oozes a black gum, which makes a powerful cement, used by the natives for fastening stone 
heads on their hammers. The country, indeed, presents an endless variety of flowering 
trees and shrubs.” 


Mr. Moore, in his interesting letters, gives the following catalogue of 
native plants :— 

“ There are in this country a hundred different kinds of plants, shrubs, flowers, &c., of 
which he knows not the names ; but one plant, very abundant, is called wild carrot ; then 
there are the trefoil, pennyroyal, rib grass, sorrel, dock, fern, moss (hygrocrocis), sow-thistle 
(carduus ), burnet, varrow, eringo, parsley, celery, samphire (sedum), wyay, or native yarn, 
davisia, and several blue, white, red, and yellow climbers and creepers, clematis, anigozan- 
thus, chrysanthemum, orobus solis, orchis, cardinal, rockets, daisies, primroses, buttercups, 
geraniums, flowers resembling bunches of violets, close to the ground, the everlasting pink 
growing in great quantities wherever a tree has been burnt down; a blue-flowered grass 
with yellow stamina, resembling the Star of Bethlehem, or spider lily ; and a beautiful purple 
flower, which looks as if it were trimmed with lace, and is called here the lace-flower, besides 
many others.” 


Again, writing in August, 1831, the winter season in Australia, he 
says; — 


“ The air at this moment is perfumed by a shrub resembling jessamine, bearing a yellow 
flower; this is the fifth odoriferous flower I have met with; the ground seems almost 
covered with it.” 


In July of the following year, he says, — 
“ The air is already fragrant with many flowers ‘and shrubs coming into bloom; what 


will it not be when we have groves of oranges, limes, almonds, peaches, apples, &c., as un- 
questionably we shall have ?” 


It has been successfully proved that the most valuable vegetable produc- 
tions of the various countries of the world will become naturalised and 
flourish with Juxuriance in the country. The following suggestion as 

- 2 a ae : 9 ‘ € ¢ 
to the vine is taken from Sir J. Stirling’s report for 1837 :— 


“ The culture of the vine, fig, peach, and melon tribe has been carried thus early to a 
very considerable extent, and if ever it should be desirable for the mother country to possess 
a wine-growing colony, the soils and seasons of this country afford reasonable ground for 
anticipating a successful issue to such a speculation.” 


We are indebted to Mr. Drummond, the government botanist, who 


during several years was placed in charge of the public garden at Perth, for 
the following interesting report : — 


“ The vines planted in May, 1831, have made shoots, in what is past of this season, six- 
teen feet long, and the strongest and finest wood I have ever seen: the olives brought out 
by Captain Mangles, R.N., tiave been laid, and produced 150 plants ; all the other plants in 
the garden thrive as well as the best friends of the colony can wish. 
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“ We have before us a manuscript catalogue of the fruits, flowers, and vegetables growing 
in the government garden at Perth in.the year 1839, which we transcribe for the satisfaction 
of the reader. 

“ Fruirs.—Bananas, apples, apricots, peaches, Cape currants, and gooseberries, straw- 
berries, mulberries (red and white), figs, olives, and melons. 

“ FLowrErRS.— Dahlias, — pinks, roses, laburnum, oleander, persicaria, ixias, gla- 
dioli, and several others, Cape bulbs, aloes (including yucca gloriosa). 

“ VeceTaBLes. — Artichokes, asparagus, cabbages, cucumbers, chilis and capsicums, 
clover, fennel, parsley, beet-root, radishes, turnips, onions, pumpkins, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
thyme, sage, New Zealand flax, fern, and common English furze. 

“ TrEES.—Ash, oak, elder, ‘chesnut and walnut trees, cassia occidentalis, dolichos lig- 
nosus, acacia verticillata, and others. 

“The following is a list of such plants as have been established by William Tanner, Esq. 
and Mr. Charles Brown, on the Swan River : 

“ Citron, lime, shaddock, blood orange, oranges of sorts, Jemon, xe pinea (stone pine), 
pinus picea, vanilla, acacia vera (gum ar abic), bauhinia acuminata ( ? ) (ebony ), haematoxy- 
lum campechianum (logwood), Minorca box, Irish joy, Irish yew, sago, betel vine, mahogany, 
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white muscadel ; ; peaches (five sorts), cherry, plum (green-gage and orlean), apricots, pears 
(two sorts), apples (four sorts), pear, quince, olives, oranges, lemons, shaddocks, guava (two 
sorts), figs (twelve sorts), besides a large variety of grape vines, the names of w ‘hich are not 
known.” * 


« 
at Hi | fuchsias, olives of sorts, ginger, arbutus unedo, loquat, psidium Chinense, morus tinctoria 
me hi el (fustick), allspice, rose apple, Tottenham Park muscat grape, apricot, sweet potatoe (not 
at i the same kind as that grown at Perth), cactus speciosissimus anthophyllus, others of the 
i ) a cactus tribe, Strelitzia regina, aloe, aloe (American), magnolias, 'coffea arabica, poplar, apple, 
if tai pear, and peach of sorts, geranize ‘of sorts. Mr. Charles Brown has in his nursery at Perth, 
| grape vines — black Hamburg, black muscadine, black prince, black morocco, black sweet- 
Hi im” | water, black Zante currant (two sorts), Wortley Hall black, white cluster, white frontignac, 


It is only necessary to remember the latitude of Australind, in order to 
feel assured that these rich productions of the vegetable world will flourish 
there luxuriantly. Making allowance for the lower temperature of relative 
parallels of latitude in the southern hemisphere to that which they bear in 
the northern, and for the elevation of the country, the temperature of the 
shores of Port Grey may be expected to correspond with that of the Greek 
islands, with Candia and Cyprus, and the countries bordering on that part 
of the Mediterranean. About one degree nearer the equator, in the more 
northern parts of the province, Captain Grey found the productions of the 
tropics mingled with those of the temperate zones. Describing the vicinity 
of Gantheaume Bay, he says, — 





“ Thursday, 4th April. 
“Started at dawn on a south by east course ; fell in with the native path which we had 
yesterday quitted ; for the first five miles we travelled over an indifferent country, consist- 
ing of elevated sandy downs, covered with scrub, and a species of Banksia ; we then entered 
a rich and thickly wooded mestone valley, in which we found the most northern grass tree 
* (Xanthorrhea), and the most southern gigantic ant’s nest which I had seen ; from these cir- 
cumstances, both of animal and vegetable life, it was evident that we were entering that 
portion of the continent where the productions of the tropical and more temperate regions 
were becoming confounded, previously to an absolute change from one to the other taking 
place. It might have been expected, @ prior, that the animal and vegetable productions 
would change at the same point, for the former are dependant for subsistence upon the 
latter.” 


In the northern portion of Australind it may, therefore, be expected that 
some of the rich productions of the tropics — such as sugar, coffee, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, wines, olives, oranges, and many other rh —will be suc- 
cessfully cultivated; and there can be no doubt that the fine-woolled sheep 
of the most genial countries of Europe and Asia will thrive throughout the 
province. 

Wool is the most important article of export throughout the Australian 
colonies. The large pastures, the dry climate, which prevents the appear= 











" 1 i} * « Perth Gazette,” June 1, 1839, 
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ance of most of those destructive diseases to which flocks are subject, and 
the fine quality of the fleeces produced, have rendered sheep-farming the 
favourite employment, and it has become a most profitable one. The rapid 
increase in the quantity of wool exported from the Australian colonies to 
Great Britain is exhibited by the following table : — 


—e - . 99,415 lbs. 
1825 + - 323,995 
1830 - = 1,967,309 
1835 - - 4,210,310 
1840 - = 12,000,000 


Yet Great Britain still consumes nearly twenty times as much as Australia 
produces, and all Europe is open to its wools; therefore, the limits to its 
lucrative disposal of this produce are as yet not to be discerned. 

Western Australia has already made great progress in this branch of 
production. ‘The number of sheep in the colony in 1835, 1836, and 1837 
was respectively 6133, 8119, and 12,000. ‘ Their rate of increase,” says 
Sir James Stirling in his report, “is found to be, exclusively of the wethers 
and the proceeds of wool, about 40 per cent., per annum, or they double 
their numbers in each period of two years. No obstacle is found to the 
extension of sheep-keeping; and, therefore, at the rate specified, without 
any fresh importations, the number of sheep in the colony may be expected 
to amount in 1847 to 400,000, giving an export of wool to the value of 
100,0002”” In another part he says, “after deducting the expences of 
shepherding, and allowing a reasonable rent for the land on which the flock 
is maintained, a net profit remains to the owner of about 50 per cent. per 
annum.” 

The sheep of Australia are deduced from the pure Merino breed, which 
was introduced by Mr. John M‘Arthur, about the year 1795. The quality 
of the wool has improved instead ef deteriorating, and there is every reason 
to suppose that in Western Australia generally it will be very fine. ‘The 
latitude of Australind corresponds to that of Barbary and Damascus, the 
latter of which still retains its ancient character for fine and soft wool, 
though the former has lost it through neglect. Angora, Sicily, the southern 
parts of Spain and Portugal, are all analogous in temperature to different 
provinces of Australia, and all these countries have been for time im- 
memorial celebrated for their wool. ‘The Cashmere goat has been lately 
introduced by W. ‘Tanner, Esq. into Western Australia, and the northern 
parts of Australind would doubtless be found congenial to the increase of 
these valuable animals. 

The production of wool being likely to prove so highly advantageous to 
Australind, as well as to the other Australian colonies, it is probable that 
other productions will, for a time at least, be cultivated only for home con- 
sumption. As long as the exportation of wocl is so lucrative as it now is, 
it will employ the capital and energy of the colonists. The culture of 
wheat has made considerable progress in Western Australia, and Sir James 
Stirling has given it as his opinion, that the country is well adapted to corn- 
growing; but Australind, being nearer the equator by a few degrees, is not 
likely to prove so, except in a few favoured spots, and it will be the interest 
of the settlers to make tillage subordinate to their other resources, and to 
import corn from New Zealand, which will become the great wheat-growing 
country of the southern hemisphere. 

The fisheries will undoubtedly occupy a very important position in the 
prosperity of Australind, and perhaps even compete with the sheep farms 
** Since the earliest discovery of this coast,” says Sir James Stirling, * it has 
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been known to abound in various descriptions of fish. ‘The Malays have 
carried on, for at least 200 years, an extensive and profitable tripang and 
tortoise-shell fishery on the north-west coast. Dampier, Baudin, and King, 








af if at difierent periods, have reported the existence of astonishing numbers of 
Bs, | whales in the adjacent seas; and our own experience since the establishment 
i i im of the colony, and still more recently since whale fishing commenced in its 
i rie bays, about twelve months ago, confirms the reports of the earlier navigators. 
| This abundance of fish is probably connected with the existence of a bank 
Cae 4s | which adjoins the shore from the northern to the southern extremity of the 
Be aia | colony. On this shoal, which extends for thirty or forty miles from the land, 
[ ; ‘i mn] and which is composed for the most part of calcareous or coralline sub- 
i. 1 | stances, there exist several varieties of edible fish, which admit of being 
at |e) cured for exportation. ‘The various descriptions of fishery which may be 
mee in 


4 carried on under such circumstances must eventually employ a large amount 

i, | of capital and a great number of seamen.” 

He | We have always thought that the inexhaustible produce of the ocean has 
| never been sufficiently taken into account in the various theories relative to 

demand and supply. The row of a cod, or a herring, would give a practical 

fy answer to one school of political economists, in a more forcible shape than 

| could easily be presented by words. 

It is certain that the whale fishery should be a primary object with the 
ital new company. ‘The following document is taken from the report of the 
i committee, appointed at a meeting of the agricultural society, on the third 
+13) of August, 1838, to take into consideration the present state and condition 

i of the colony of Western Australia: — 
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‘ “The capture of oil entitled to British certificate, in 1837, was, in round numbers, 100 
|! tons, and of bone about five tons. Over and above this quantity, there was taken in the 

bays of the colony, by American vessels, or vessels from New South Wales, about 400 tons 
1) of oil, and the corresponding amount of bone. In the current season the Freemantle Com- 
sim) | pany has casked fifty tons ; Duffield’s party, — tons; Bull’s party, seven tons ; the Harvest, 
in Leschenault Bay, has taken ninety tons ; and the Pioneer, in Safety Bay, thirty-five tons. 
ais) The proceedings on the south coast are not as yet known here. 
im “ The bay-fisheries, as at present carried on in this colony, notwithstanding the unde- 
niable abundance of fish, will be found more profitable to the boatmen and the store-keepers 
than to the absent proprietors of shares ; but vessels may be employed in the bays with 
I great profit, provided they be fitted out and manned in England upon the lays customary in 
the mother country. 
a “The influence which Western Australia exerts upon the whaling business is worthy of 
1 Ha attention. Vessels sailing from England in November, and arriving by Christmas-time at 
ae the edge of the southern ice, in latitude 40° south, and on the meridian of Greenwich, may 

1 fish successfully from thence to Cape Leeuwin during the months of January, February, 
pate | March, and April ; and if they arrive in the ports of this colony about the 15th of May, 
wee they will have a few days to tranship cargo and refresh their crews, before it will be time 
mde ie to take up their stations for bay-fishing. This commences about the 20th of May, and lasts 
i till October. They may then send home, by freight-ships, their previous captures, and 
a! proceed on the sperm-fishery off Timor and the Seychelles, reaching Table Bay about the 
Ht ) first of January : from whence, after taking in .refreshments and sending home their oil, 
Va they may proceed again on the same route of continuous employment. The seas around 
the Moluccas and Japan open, moreover, excellent stations for ships fishing out of the ports 
nie of the colony ; and it cannot be doubted that, as the centre of such operations, Western 
Australia will enable the whalers, on the plans above-mentioned, to drive their competitors, 
whether Englishmen or Americans, out of the market. In illustration of this, take the fol- 
lowing comparative statement of an American and English vessel, if the latter be employed 
as above-mentioned : — The expense of outfit for ships of equal tonnage will be the same 
for both, and we will suppose the lays out-of London and America to be the ‘same, 
although, as there are no deductions for casks and agency amongst the latter, the lay 
is actually greater in the ratio of 332 per cent. to 33% per cent. minus the aforesaid 
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ih i (i “ But out of an eighteen months’ voyage, the American is three months coming out and 
ua Hl | three months going home; while the ritish vessel, pursuing the continuous voyage alluded 
Seta ii | to, is employed the whole eighteen months in fishing. Again, the average price of American 
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oil for seven years in America has been 14/. 16s. per ton, and in London 26/. Here, then, 
in quantity (if time be the measure of success) there is a difference of 333 per cent., and 
in value a difference of 60 per cent: total gross advantage 934 per cent. But from this 
must be deducted freight home at 5/. per ton, or 20 per cent., and cost of colonial agency 
and of colonial expenses, to five per cent., and also freight of provisions and supplies of 
casks from time to time sent out, amounting to about 20 per cent. more; leaving a clear 
advantage of 484 per cent. to one mode of fishing over the other, arising out of the facilities 
offered by this colony. But this particular mode admits of employing much smaller vessels, 
and, on the whole, without stating this estimate as exactly accurate, such are the peculiar 
merits of this place as the centre of fishing operations. 

“ Other descriptions of fishing may be carried on in this country with great advantage. 
Seals, sharks’ fins, tortoiseshell, and trepang are abundant ; but the present number of co- 


lonists, and their limited means, forbid all hope of seeing these sources of maritime wealth 
in a productive state for many years.” 


There are not two opinions on the subject of the salubrity of the climate. 
Fevers are unknown ; and, comparatively, few of the diseases to which human 
nature is subject are prevalent. 

The following is taken from the official report of Dr. Milligan : — 


“The favourable opinion I have already expressed of the influence of this climate on 
European constitutions, and of the place as a residence for invalids from India, is strength- 
ened by a further experience of two years. 

“{ have met with several individuals here, who on leaving England were great sufferers 

from dyspepsia, and disorders of the digestive organs, generally from the nervous affections 
which so often accompany these — from hypochondria, from asthma, and from bronchial 
diseases — who have recovered their health in a remarkable degree since their arrival. Some 
of slight figure have become more robust and stronger. Parturition with the female sex is 
expeditious and safe ; being accomplished by the efforts of nature alone, within from three 
to six hours. No woman has died in childbirth in this colony since its commencement, nor 
am I aware of any who died within a month after. 

“ Children thrive remarkably well; and, I may add, every description of live stock, 
although collected from different climates,— England, India, South America, Africa, &c., 
and various plants and vegetables, collected from as many different sources, find here a 
congenial temperature, 

“ Indeed, I am disposed to conclude, that when the settlers are well lodged and fed, and. 
the country more cultivated and improved, but few diseases will be met with ; I might, per- 
haps, say, only dysentery and ophthalmia, and these of a mild character. 


(Signed ) “ Wn. Mitiiean, M.D.” 


There is so pleasant a description of the climate, temperature, and pecu- 
liarities of Western Australia, in a private letter from the present ‘governor, 
that we cannot refrain from inserting it entire: — 


“ Mornings and evenings, sunrise and sunset, in this land, are peculiarly calm, hushed, 
and beautiful. I never see the evening sun sink beyond Mount Eliza, without recalling 
Guido’s Assumption of the Virgin, which was the pride of the British Institution (I think) 
three years ago. Distant objects seem actually painted on the horizon, and their edges ap- 
pear more sharply carved out than I ever noticed in Italy.” Again: “ There are many 
proofs of the extreme dryness of this climate. You may treat articles of steel with a 
degree of neglect which would be most injurious in England : they hardly ever rust here. 
Iron hoops may be observed scattered in all directions on the ground where Europeans 
have been congregated. The hoops of casks in which stores have been brought out have 
been lying exposed to the atmosphere for years ; these are rusted, but very little decayed. 
Mildew is very rare here indeed. 

“Thursday, 30th May. My gardener tells me there was ice in the garden early this 
morning. I found it cold enough for the use of fires all the day in rooms not exposed to 
the sun. We find winter clothing very comfortable: I did not bring out enough, reckon- 
ing upon the summer lasting two thirds of the year: instead of which, I find the duration 
of hot and of cold weather is pretty nearly as in England. Many persons would now wish 
to add a feather-bed (to the mattrass) and a blanket at night. 

“ The seasons are the opposite of those of England, — January being the middle of 
summer, and July of winter. The summer extends from the first of November to the first 
of March; the spring and autumn are brief, but well defined ; the winter of a bracing cool- 
ness, with occasional frosts. The spring months are September, October, and November ; 
the summer, December, January, and February ; autumn, March, April, May ; winter, June, 
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July, and August. March, April, and August are generally considered the rainy months. 
The average temperature of spring is 65°5 ; of summer, 72; of autumn, 66 ; and of winter, 
55. The barometrical pressure is about 29°94319 inches, and the average of the ther- 
mometer 64 F, Of course, as the land rises above the level of the ocean, a difference of 
temperature is felt. 

“ The wet season commences with light showers in April, which continue to increase 
in number and force throughout May, June, and July, and from that period to decrease, 
until they cease altogether, in the month of November, when the dry weather begins. 
These two seasons, with an intermediate spring following the conclusion of each, em- 
brace the circle of the year. It is usual to call the wet season the winter, and the 
dry season the summer, but neither of them has the character of the corresponding season 
in Europe. 

“The prevailing wind in the seas adjacent to Cape Leeuwin is from the westward 
throughout the year. On the coast, however, land and sea breezes take place with great 
regularity during the summer. In the winter season gales of wind from the north-west and 
south-west are very frequent, and are usuaily accompanied by heavy falls of rain, At such 
periods the atmosphere is charged with moisture to a considerable degree, and the quantity 
of rain that has been ascertained to fall at King George’s Sound in the course of the six 
winter months equals the quantity experienced i in the western counties of England. The 
atmosphere in the summer season retains so little moisture, that none but hardy and fibrous 
plants can withstand the drought. The air is so clear, and the reflection of solar heat so 
great, that the thermometer occasionally reaches in the shade near the ground 105°, but the 
effect at those times upon the European constitution is not injurious. This can only be 
accounted for, under so great a heat, by the peculiar dryness of the air, and the regular 
succession of cool nights after the warmest days. The experience of the last eight years 
had established in the minds of the colonists the full belief that the climate of the settlement 
is in a remarkable degree conducive to health and to comfort, but it certainly is not equally 
suitable to the growth of those vegetable products which flourish to great advantage in moister 
climates. With reference to this point of difference between England and this new colony, 
it is perhaps fortunate that it does not resemble the former country, but may rather be con- 
sidered, in temperature, as a supplement to the southern districts of the United Kingdom, 
and as affording every range of temperature between the Land’s End and the equatorial 
regions for the production of commodities which cannot be raised in the colder atmosphere 
of the mother country. 

“ As Australia, in every thing regarding climate, is the opposite of England, it may be 
observed, that the north is the hot wind, and the south the cool; the w esterly the most 
unhealthy, and the east the most salubrious ; it is summer with the colonists when it is 
winter at home, and the thermometer is considered to rise before bad weather, and to fall 
before good. To these diversities it may be added that the swans are black, and the eagles 
white; the mole lays eggs, and has a duck’s bill; the kangaroo has five claws on its fore 
paws, three talons on its hind legs, like a bird, and yet hops on its tail ; there is a bird which 
has a broom in its mouth instead of a tongue: the cod is found in the rivers, and the perch 
in the sea; the valleys are cold and barren, and the mountain tops warm and fertile; the 
nettle is a lofty tree, and the poplar a dwarfish shrub ; the pears are of wood, with the stalk 
at the broad end; the cherry grows with the stone outside ; the fields are fenced with 
mahogany; the hesnbleat house fitted up with cedar, and the. snyrtle plants are burnt for 
fuel. Such are the opposites of England and Terra Australia.” 


The coast of Australind is as yet scarcely well enough known to allow of 
any decided opinion as to the number of its ports and harbours. Captain 
Grey has surveyed Gantheaume Bay, but his observations have not yet been 
published. It is, however, said to be a good roadstead. ‘The orand har- 
bour, called, after its discoverer, Port Grey, i is, however, sufficient of itself 
to ensure prosperity to a colony so promising in other respects. Port Grey 
has, accordingly, been chosen as the site of the town of Australind. It was 
observed by Captain Grey, and, after his return to Perth, it was surveyed 
by an expedition, dispatched by Governor Hutt, for the purpose, in ‘the 
Champion schooner. The following extract from the journal of Mr. Moore, 
who accompanied the expedition, is descriptive of the first impression it 
produced : — 


“ Weighed anchor, and stood to the south, to examine a bay opposite the southern part 
of Moresby’ s Flat-topped Range. This bay, which is not laid down in the charts, was found 
to be an excellent anchorage, completely ‘sheltered from all southerly winds, which are the 
prevailing winds on this coast at this time of the year, and also much protected by a reef run 
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ning north and south from the extreme point of thebay. This reef or bank was found to have 
from three to five fathoms upon it, and within it there was seven fathoms, even near to the 
shore at the bottom of the bay, and there is no appearance of any heavy sea or violent action of 
the water on the beach at any time of the year. To the south of the tongue of land which 
forms the bay, there is also another bay, which would be completely sheltered from all 
northerly winds, so as to combine between the two bays perfect shelter at all seasons of the year. 
From the deck of the schooner where she lay we had a view of the entire slope of ground 
from the beach to the top of the range, about five or six miles distant.” 


The length of the harbour, from north to south, is about four miles, and 
its breadth from the coast to the reef, which protects it, is about two miles 
and a half; it thus contains six or eight square miles of surface. ‘The two 
headlands running westward from the coast, on the north and south of the 
bay, protect it on both those points, and the reef is attached to the northern 
point. The bay to the south of the southern headland forms another 
harbour, about half the size of Port Grey. A chain of islands to the west- 
ward, called Houtmann’s Abrolhos, which are laid down in the charts, form 
another protection, and always cause smooth water at Port Grey. 

The following extracts, descriptive of the country in the vicinity of this 
fine bay, are taken from Captain Grey’s journal : — 


“ We were gradually approaching a range of remarkable flat-topped hills, and as we wound 
over an eminence on the downs, I saw behind the flat-topped range, about twenty miles to 
the eastward, a still more lofty flat-topped range, which I named the Victoria range, in 
honour of her majesty. 

“The country between these two ranges was an open grassy valley thinly wooded, and 
it appeared to be one of the most extensively fertile portions of country which I had yet 
seen in Australia. 

“ After travelling for another mile over the sandy downs, we reached another romantic 
glen-like valley, bounded both to the north and south by steep limestone cliffs; we descended 
these cliffs, and at their base found, as in the last valley, we had crossed extensive flats, 
through which wound a water course; we had to scrape a hole in the bed of this in order 
to obtain water ; all the hills I could see in the vicinity consisted of limestone, and for the 
whole distance I could see to the eastward (about seven or eight miles), the country 
appeared to be of the most fertile and picturesque character ; the hills were slightly wooded 
with large timber, and the valleys were nearly bare of trees, and covered with grass. 

“ On ascending the limestone hills to the south of the valley, we found ourselves once 
more on open sandy downs; after travelling three miles across these in a 8. by E. direction, 
we again came to a valley of the same character as the one above described: it ran from the 
same direction; to the eastward we saw a fertile country, and it was as picturesquely 
wooded as the valley we had before crossed. After crossing this valley, we found ourselves 
once moreon open sandy downs resting on limestone, and four miles in a due S. direction 
across these brought us to a valley of the same character as those just described ; in the 
water-course in it * we found plenty of water in pools, and we halted for some time imme- 
diately at the foot of Mount Fairfax. 

“ We continued our route in the evening over the sandy downs, which, at the distance of 
half a mile from the sea, terminated in cliff$, beneath which lay an under cliff, which fell 


gradually until it met the dunes on the coast. There appeared to be good feed all along this 
under-cliff.” 


Captain Grey traversed more than once, in his course, native paths, run- 
ning through the low country, composed of rich soil, producing abundantly 
the warran, or native yam, which always grows in the most fertile tracts. 


The ground was full of holes, dug by the aboriginal inhabitants to get at 


their favourite food. The following extract alludes to one of these districts, 
and bears witness also to the abundance of water and the heavy dews : — 


“ Having reached the summit of the low range we had been ascending, we found a gentle 
descent to the south; for the next two miles we still continued travelling south by east 
through a warran ground, which was bounded eastward by a high range of limestone hills, 
in places precipitous (part of the Mount Naturaliste Range of the French), and to the 
westward by a very low range of limestone hills ; the valley down which we proceeded was 


* Since named “The Chapman,” in honour of Mr. John Chapman, the Deputy Chairman,— 
one of the most enlightened and philanthropic of British merchants. 
VOL. VII. D D 
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about two miles wide ; it was very fertile and grassy, and was wooded luxuriantly with a 
species of black wattle. 

“ Two miles further on, the native path which we were travelling on ran across the low 
range of hills we had seen to the westward, and as its direction was nearly south by east we 
continued to follow it ; after crossing the hills we found ourselves in a grassy valley, three 
or four miles wide, bounded seawards by sandy dunes ; down the centre of this valley ran a 
chain of fresh reedy swamps; many native paths here ran into one large one which ran 
about south by east ; we followed this path for about two miles more, through a valley such 
as is above described, and then found ourselves at the head of an estuary running nearly 
north and south, and two or three miles wide; to the eastward we still saw the high range 
of precipitous limestone hills, thickly wooded at their summits ; at the base of these hills 
was arich under-cliff, resembling that of the Isle of Wight ; these hills were flat-topped, the 
whole country was grassy, and wooded with clumps of black wattle. a) 

‘We did not travel more than a mile down the estuary, which was bordered with rich 
and extensive flats, with many fresh-water pools (the drainage from the high range of lime- 
stone hills), where we halted for the night ; grass was so abundant here that we easily cut 
enough to form soft and pleasant beds ; this was a luxury we had never yet known during 


this excursion. The dew was so heavy during the night that our clothes were saturated as 
if from rain.” 


Again, on another occasion, Captain Grey says, 


“ After travelling for about a mile due east, we found ourselves on the summit of a low 
hill looking down over extensive low grassy plains, which extended to the north, south, and 
east, as far as the eye could see. The mists of morning were just rising from these plains, 
and so heavy had the dews been, that the whole low country appeared to be one vast lake ; 
indeed, for some time we debated whether or not it was water which we saw in the distance. 
Having descended into these plains, we found them covered with grass, and thinly wooded 


with a species of wattle. For the next three and a half miles we continued our course along 
these fertile plains.” 


The following passages describe the banks of the Hutt, to which allusion 
has already been made as the largest river of Western Australia yet known, 
and named after his excellency the governor : — 


“ At the end of a mile, in a south by east direction, we had ascended and descended this 
neck of land, and found ourselves upon the bank of a river (the Hutt), from forty to fifty 
yards wide, which was running strong, and was brackish at its mouth ; we were unable to 
find a ford across this river, and therefore followed up its course in a due east direction. 

“ This stream occupied the centre of a very deep ravine, which was between two ranges 
of lofty limestone hills, which were well wooded ; on either bank of the river were fertile 
flats.” 

# 4 * * # 

“ Started at dawn, travelled three miles in a south direction, the first mile over ironstone 
hills; we then came down upon rich flats, through which the main branch of the Hutt ran ; 
the river was now (end of dry season) nearly a continuous chain of pools.” 


The following description of the country on the shores of Port Grey, and 
the conjectures derivable from its appearance, is taken from the journal of 
Mr. Moore : — 


“The entire space, as far as we had any opportunity of seeing, after going a little way 
back from the coast, on the slope to the hills, upon the hills, among the hills, beyond the hills, 
and, in short, every where as far as the eye could discern, appeared a grassy country, thinly 
sprinkled with some low trees or shrubs, perhaps the acacia. Yf this be the case, and that 
there be water sufficient, of which there is no reason to doubt, this may certainly turn 
out to be the finest district for sheep pasture that this colony can possess. aM ie 

“ What may be the breadth of this district, how far it may extend into the interior, of 
course nothing can be known or said; but from what I have now seen, and from what 
Captain Grey has seen on a former occasion, there is little doubt that it extends north and 
south from the northern part of the Menai Hills, as far south as the River Arrowsmith — 
a distance of more than eighty miles. To the south of that river comes the range of hills 
which Captain Grey has called Gardiner’s Range, and which is supposed to be the northern 
termination of the Darling Range ; if so, it is very probable that, by keeping on the east side 
of the Darling Range, a continuation of pastoral country might be found all the way to 
Moresby’s Flat-topped Range.” 


It would be superfluous to add further description of the country in ques- 
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tion. The extracts already made are sufficient to show that it possesses a 
fine climate, a fertile soil, and abundance of water; and that it has the ad- 
vantage of containing the largest river and the finest harbour yet found in 
Western Australia. 

The company offer their lands for sale on the following terms: — The 
thousand acres, set apart as the site of the town of Australind, will be marked 
out and divided into four thousand sections of one quarter of an acre each, 
and fifty thousand acres of the neighbouring lands, to be selected by the 
surveyor for that purpose, will be subdivided into five hundred lots of a 
hundred acres each. To each lot of a hundred rural acres are attached 
four town sections of one quarter of an acre each, and these mixed allot- 
ments are offered at the price of 101/.; the remaining town sections at 10/. 
each. A certain portion of these allotments has been set apart for settlers 
only, the rest are offered to the public generally. Of the fund thus pro- 
duced, one half will be laid out by the company for the benefit of the pur- 
chasers, namely, in conveying emigrants to the colony, or in public objects 
within the colony. ; i 

The fund set apart for emigration will be employed, — first, in providing 
free passages to cabin passengers who, under certain conditions, have a right 
to this privilege; and, secondly, in sending out, free of expense, young 
married persons of the labouring’ classes, and unmarried persons under 
thirty years of age, as far as possible in equal proportions of the sexes. 
One half of the whole sum received for quarter-acre town sections, at the 
rate of 10/. each, will be laid out by the company on objects of public 
utility and convenience in the town. 


The following are some of the regulations, published by the company, for 
labourers emigrating to their settlement : — 


“1. The company has undertaken to lay out 50/. per cent. of the money received from 
purchasers of land, in defraying the cost of emigration to the settlement. Purchasers and 
others may, therefore, submit the applications of labouring persons, as hereafter described, 
to the approval of the company for a free passage. In the selection of labouring emigrants, 
the company has undertaken to give a preference to applicants who shall be under engage- 
ment to work for capitalists intending to emigrate, and for persons purchasing land of the 
company. r ‘ 

‘2. The company offers a free passage to its settlement, including provisions and medical 
attendance, during the voyage, to persons of the following description — namely, agricultural 
labourers, shepherds, bakers, blacksmiths, whitesmiths, shipwrights, boat-builders, wheel- 
wrights, curriers, tanners, coopers, farriers, harness-makers, tailors, cordwainers, miners, 
braziers, tinmen, millwrights, cabinet-makers, carpenters, stone-masons, brick-makers, lime- 
burners, and all persons engaged in the erection of buildings. ‘ 

“ 3. Persons of the foregoing occupations, who may apply for a free passage to Australind, 
must transmit to the office of the company, (33. Old Broad Street, London,) free of ex- 
pense, the most satisfactory testimonials as to their qualifications, character, and health. 

“4. Such persons must be actual labourers, going out to work for wages in the colony, 
of sound mind and body, not less than fifteen, nor more than forty years of age, aad married. 
The marriage certificate must be produced. ; ; 

“ 5. To the wives of labourers thus sent out, the company offers a free passage with their 
husbands. 

“6. To single women, not exceeding thirty years of age, a free passage will be granted, 
provided they go out under the protection of their parents or near relatives, or under actual 
engagement as servants to ladies going out as cabin passengers on board the same vessel. 


The aborigines of Australia are too thinly scattered to offer any impedi- 
ment or assistance worth mentioning to the new settlers. It 1s merely 
requisite that a small, but properly distributed, military force should be 
present, to prevent mischief to either the natives or the settlers. The 
aborigines are important in the eye of humanity, and many interesting par- 
ticulars concerning them may be collected. Their numbers cannot be cor- 
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| rectly stated, but Sir J. Stirling has estimated that. about one native may 
j exist to two square miles of territory. ‘They have acute perceptions, and 


may be employed in some operations. The present governor has paid much 
attention to the subject of their improvement, and has induced some of them 
to act as postmen, and some to Jabour at road making. ‘They prove but in- 
different workmen, and are paid one shilling and sixpence a day. The 
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7 hi accounts given of them, at present, make it appear that they are not so de- 
¥ et i graded a race as has been imagined. ‘The worst feature in their character 
f 1h is their treachery, occ casioned. by their hereditary law of retaliation, which 
int ij makes them brood over any injury received, and watch for years for an op- 
By: portunity of revenge. It is, therefore, necessary to be vigilant over them. 
Hip They do not torture or scalp their prisoners; but their tribes, and even 
it the individuals composing each tribe, are continually at enmity. ‘They are, 
ile therefore, quite unable to act in concert, and, consequently, little danger- 
4 HF t ous to civilised men; nevertheless, their condition calls loudly for the aid of 
4 Hi} " | knowledge and religion. In a former Number of the Monthly Chronicle the 
ti attention of the public was drawn to the necessity of insisting on a due re- 
Oe gard being paid to the aborigines ; and it is a very gratifying fact, that this 
| i ! is made a point of special importance by the directors of the Western Aus- 


tralian Company. 

The near neighbourhood of this new colony in Western Australia to 
India and China, and also to the islands of the Indian Archipelago, is of 
the utmost importance in considering its ultimate prospects. ‘This proxi- 
{ mity opens a wide range for speculation —in every sense of the term. The 
bi Ay 3 oldest and the newest portions of the elobe are on the eve of being brought 
in) | into contact. Let us bend our gaze on India with its solemn and mysteri- 
ie ous temples and pagodas; its awful tribe of deformed idols; its ancient 
1 learning; its dazzling riches in gold and gems; its glaring tigers, stupen- 
dous elephants, its serpents and sacred beetles ; its nodding towers of trees ; 
its densely crowded and enslaved populations; its mixed European and 
Asiatic luxuries. Let us now turn to the empty grassy plains of Australia 
— the broad, far-sweeping, green vacancies of its undulating surface; its 
silent mahogany forests, and harmless kangaroos; its few naked savages, 
herding about without any religion, or fixed ‘habitation, or tradition or sense 
of ** God in the world,” or one thought beyond their mere physical wants— 
the poor, staring, iank-haired, raw mater ial of humanity, wandering over 
the vast green solitudes — the whole presenting a scene as truly in the be- 
ginning of things, as though the world had been only created with the dis- 

covery “of these quiet shores. 

It is impossible to calculate, at present, the extent of commercial relations 
which may readily exist between countries thus approximating. The most 
valuable interchange will be made as speedily as the productive power can 
be properly applied i in the new country. European productions and commo- 
| dities of all kinds will be brought within three weeks’ sail of India, which 
h aia country may receive in return for its rich productions the corn, wine, oil, 
| 
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| and fruits, together with the animals brought from another hemisphere, 
ai ly and naturalised in the new territories where they have been found to increase 





bili in so extraordinary a degree. 

i fi | Finally, let us reflect on the diseases for ever lurking in the pestilential 

ae marshes and jungles of India, and compare such an atmosphere with the 

if ai, | salubrity of Ausiralia. One may reasonably expect, — indeed, we should 
He say, it must certainly occur, — that the diseased inhabitants of India will 

iA | continually go there to be renovated. Instead of ‘* leave of absence for 

ial | three years,” we shall hear of ‘ leave for three months.” It will be, com- 
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paratively, like quitting the metropolis in the dog-days for Brighton or 
Broadstairs. Mothers, sisters, and daughters may cease to expect tan- 
coloured letters, with black seals; while—as a humourous friend ob- 
served —Jaundice and Liver-complaint may give a “ ball and supper,’ 
and dance in the open air of a meadow in Austr alind. 

But the crowning circumstance of all, which will give to the new colon 
that greatest of all blessings, an seaastenbe and enlightened population, has 
been “suggested by the near neighbourhood of India. ‘The company are 
anxious to open schools of a superior order for both sexes; and the healthful 
opportunity thus offered for the education of children, not only of the 
Australian settlers, but of the officers of the civil and military service of 
Great Britain, and of the East India Company in India, Ceylon, and the 
Mauritius, is not likely to be neglected. If this idea is efficiently carried 
out, and schools and colleges are founded ona comprehensive scale for every 
class of the population, whether of Australia or of India: if, in short, a grand 
system of real national education is commenced with the commencement of 
the colony, under the direction of the most efficient teachers to be found in 
the various countries of Europe, and regulated according to the best plans 
as yet discovered, the company may feel assured that ‘they have laid the 
foundations of their new territory on a broad and firm basis of certain 
prosperity. ‘The boon to India would be immense, where the pain of a 
necessary separation. from their children, as soon as ae reach the age of 
four or five years, is one of the greatest evils which Hurepeans have to 
endure, yet which they are necessitated to undergo, or see weakness of mind 
and body, or premature death, ensue. A distance to be reached within 
three weeks, or, after the establishment of steam-vessels, perhaps of one 
week, will be comparatively nothing. ‘The good that may thus be effected, 
both physically and mentally, and the great numerical extent of the good, 
is a noble vision of social progress — but it is a vision which we may never- 
theless anticipate will germinate into reality before the hair of the youngest 
heads now in‘ Australia shall become grey, and spread its roots among the 
roots of that earth beneath which so many will sleep in peace, with ‘ con- 
tented and grateful” for their epitaph. 





TO A FRIEND, 
ON THE BIRTH OF A CHILD. 


SHERMAN! this drear world has no sadder tone 
(Full as it is of wailing misery) 
Than the first cry of child — the birth-pang moan — 
(Of human life how true a prophecy ! ) 
A mournful sight to see an infant lie, 
E’en on that sacred thing, a mother’s breast ; 
lor it, ere long, must quit that gentle nest, 
And struggle ‘neath a wild and stormy sky : — 
Tis therefore with a spirit full of tears 
I look on little children ; for I see 
The unfolded agony of seventy years,— 
The future slave to pride or infamy ;—- 
To play the tyrant’s part, if rich and strong ; 
If poor and weak, to bear th’ oppressor’s wrong. 
THOMAS POWELL. 
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CRAMBAMBULI! 
} A Popular Burschen Song. 


' TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
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[Crambambuli i is a mixture of sugar and rum, which is set fire to, and when the rum is burnt 
(i out is drunk by the students, sitting round and singing this song in chorus. We have much 
if 


pleasure in being the first to present, in this ‘song, a specimen of Mr. Howitt’s forth- coming 
work, entitled “ Student-Life of Germany.” | 
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CRAMBAMBULI — this is the title 
Of that good drink which we love best: 
It is the means of proof most vital 
When evil fortunes us molest. 
At evening late, in morning free, 
I drink my glass Crambambuli, 
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Have I into the inn ascended, 
it Most like some noble cavalier, 
' I leave the bread and roast untended, 
And bid them bring the corkscrew here. 
Then blows the coachman tantranti 
| Unto a glass Crambambuli. 


Are head and stomach both distracted ? 
For eating have I little zest ? 

A plaguy cold have I contracted ? 
Have I catarrh within my chest ? 

What ! must the doctor trouble me ? 

I drink my glass Crambambuli! 
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Were I a prince, of power unbounded, 
Like Kaiser Maximilian, 

For me were there an order founded, 
Tis this device I'd hang thereon — 

“ Toujours fidéle et sans souci, 

C’est l’ordre du Crambambuli.” 
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Comes there no bill my needs to better ? 


ul i} Have Lat play my money lost ? 

if id My maiden, writes she not a letter ? 

ie Come grievous tidings by the post ? 

Neha tat Then drink I in anxiety 

ne A brimming glass Crambambuli. 

Hy le 

a iid 

" 4 | Ah! if the dear old folks but knew it, 

fil i How we young gents their sons are stead, 
¢ Hale How we must pinch and sorely rue it, 

A dali They'd weep till their old eyes were red ; 
i HA While make themselves the filii 

f Mg So bene by Crambambuli. 
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And has the Bursch his cash expended ? 
To sponge the Philistines his plan ; 
And thinks it folly all extended 
From Bursché unto Beggarman ; 
Since this is the philosophy 
In spirit of Crambambuli! 


Shall I for fame and freedom stand then ? 
For Burschen weal the sword lift free ? 
Quick blinks the steel in my right hand then; 
A friend will stand and second me. 
To him I say, “ Mon cher ami,” 
Before a glass Crambambuli ! 


It grieves me sore, ye foolish-hearted, 
That ye love not and drink not wine ; 
To asses are ye- now converted, 
And might be angels all divine — 
Booze water like the cattle free, 
And think it is Crambambuli. 


Crambambuli, it still shall cheer me, 
When every other joy is past, 

When o’er my glass friend Death draws near me, 
And mars my pleasure at the last. 

With him [ll drink in company, 

My last glass of Crambambuli ! 





And who, ’gainst us Crambambulisten 
His sneering mouth with envy screws, 
We hold him for no kind of Christian, 
Since he God’s blessing doth abuse. 
I'd give him, though for life cried he, 
No single glass Crambambuli ! 


THE EXHUMATION OF NAPOLEON. 
BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


[When the lid of the coffin was removed, the remains of Napoleon were found to be quite per 
fect, the countenance pale and placid as if in steep. | 


A THOUGHTFUL sadness rests upon it now, 
The pale and quiet brow ; — 
The heart is still 

And cold, that would have made the nations bow 
To its resistless will: 

Draw reverently near, for thou dost look 

On him before whose wrath imperial despots shook. 
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The fiery soul hath not all pass’d away 
From the still speaking clay ; 
And thou dost feel 
The influence of the undying, like a ray 
Of some far lightning, steal 
Across thy thought, awakening dreams of him 
Whose presence fills the world, a shadow gaunt and dim 


How heavy on the closely sealéd eyes 
The dreamless death-sleep lies! 
Even there where late 
Rest was so rarely pillow’d ; — wake, arise ! 
Thou iron-bound of Fate! 
Conqueror or slave, whate’er thy title be, 
Speak! whilst once more all thoughts are solely fix’d on thee 


It moves ! — the chisell’d lip — breathe soft and low, 
For now the deep tones flow : — 
“ Who calls me back 

To the dull earth? Who bids my spirit throw 
Light on a desert track ? 

What of the past remaineth to be told, 

That ev’ry morrow’s future shall not all unfold ? 


“Have I then trod the subject-earth in vain ? 
Why bring me forth again 
With pomp and pride ? 
Why now do princely heads bow in the train 
That sweepeth at my side ? 
Away ! enough to man hath been reveal’d, 
For his dull gaze shall death’s dread secrets be unseal'd ? 


“ Why were ye tempted o’er the deep to roam, 
And from its sacred home 
Bear the tired dust ? 
Would ye, too, bid the wingéd spirit come 
Back to a broken trust ? 
Away ! once more — the final goal is won, 
And the race writ in words enduring as the sun ! 


“‘ Now haste and lay me in some quiet spot ; — 
Earth hath’ not so forgot 
Her mighty dead, 
That ye need lift the shadow, brooding not 
For aye upon their head ! 
Away ! the trophy and the pomp are vain 
For him whose fame throughout all ages must remain!” 


Now, once more and for ever, life may close 
Upon that stern repose ; — 
Let the dead go 

Down to the peaceful gtave from whence he rose: 
Enough of fame below 

By the commanding spirit hath been won: 

The mortal craveth rest — even thou, Napoleon ! 
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THE KIRK CONTROVERSY. 


‘«¢ All men shall read this plainly in their charge — 
New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large.” 


Joun Mitron. 


Tue kirk !— who knows who cares about the kirk, her clamorous demands 
and never-ending dissensions? Such, doubtless, will be the exclamation 
with which the title of this paper will be greeted by many an English reader, 
who, as is too often the case, imagining himself to have very little interest 
in the affairs of “ that part of Great Britain called Scotland,” has heedlessly 
heard, only as a confused and far-off murmur, the roarings of that con- 
troversy which for the last six years has intensely and incessantly agitated 
his northern neighbours, and who, now that the strife, grown louder and 
nearer, forces itself every day upon his notice, is deterred from obtainin 

knowledge of the nature and merits of the controversy by the hundreds of 
names and phrases, new and unintelligible to most English ears, which are 
so plentifully bandied about among the belligerents. And thus it is, we 
believe, that a life-and-death struggle, involving great principles, and leading 
inevitably to deeply important consequences, and which, on the one side of 
the Tweed, is the question of questions, excites on the other scarcely the 
slightest interest, seldom even a passing inquiry. These things ought not 
so to be. The controversy, in what is now its principal phase, involves a 
principle of vital importance to the general cause of civil and religious 
liberty ; and some of the events which have occurred or are about to occur 
in its progress are too important, the consequences which, end as it may, 
must inevitably mark its conclusion, are too momentous, not to render some 
knowledge of this question a duty and necessity to every man desirous 01 
taking a becoming and enlightened interest in all matters so deeply exciting, 
as this does, the feelings of large bodies of his countrymen. To many 
readers it will, doubtless, be a surprise to be informed that, unless one of 
the parties in this controversy resile from principles to which they have 
solemnly pledged themselves, and assent to the passing of a law totall 

taking away, or at least greatly abridging, important privileges which they 
have ample power to keep; or unless the other comply where they have 
declared compliance to be slavish and sinful, and the asseverations of 
hundreds of holy men be thus proved “ false as dicers’ oaths ” — if neither 
of these events take place, (and it would be unjust to suppose either of 
them possible,) then, ere many months go over, one half of the pulpits of 
the kirk will be left vacant, one half of her ministers will have resigned 
state pay and patronage, and gone forth to seek “ spiritual independence ” 


in a reliance on the voluntary support of their own adherents. 


Surely it 
becomes all to understand something more or less of a controversy involving 


such results as these; and believing that there exists no great difficulty in 
the way of stating, both plainly and briefly, all that is necessary to be known, 
it is intended to attempt here a statement of those features — or rather of 
the feature — in the controversy, possessed of a general and not merely a 
sectarian interest and importance. 

There are few who need to be informed that the struggle which has now 
assumed so momentous an aspect, and involved principles of deep and 
universal importance, arose originally out of the question concerning lay 
patronage in the kirk. This, the original subject in dispute, has now, how- 
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ever, sunk into comparative insignificance ; and with the question whether 
the law of patronage is a good law or a bad one, it is not our intention in 
the smallest degree to interfere. Our single object is to direct attention to 
what is now the one grand feature of the controversy — the claim of the 
kirk to an exemption from obedience to the statute law of the realm, as 
interpreted by the authorized national tribunals; and to show that, under 
the guise of seeking for an extension of the popular privileges of her own 
laity, the Church of Scotland is in reality engaged at this moment in a 
scheme of priestly ambition, pregnant with danger to the liberty and con- 
stitutional rights of the whole people. 

It may first, however, be necessary to give a very few words of preface, 
regarding the principal events:which have occurred in the course of the 
_ struggle, and explaining one or two of the terms used by the disputants, 
which are liable to be misunderstood. “ Lay patronage,” in the case of 
the Scotch kirk, means the power possessed by the crown, by individual 
proprietors, and by town-councils and other public bodies, of presenting to 
the cure and emoluments of a particular parish any probationer of the church, 
2. @. any person whom the church has previously found qualified to preach in 
any or all of her pulpits, but who has not yet been set aside to a particular 
charge. ‘This explanation is necessary, owing to some of that very small 
portion of the English press which has espoused the cause of the dominant 
party in the kirk, having, either through misapprehension or design, 
frequently used language fitted to convey the idea that the power exercised 
by the patrons is equivalent to an English layman putting another layman 
into “holy orders.” ‘This right of presentation, under restrictions more or 
less stringent, has existed within the kirk from her establishment in 1592 
down to the present day, with the exception of a period of about ten years, 
during the Interregnum, when it may be said to have been in total abeyance. 
By an act of the Scottish parliament in 1690, the right of presenting pastors 
to vacant charges was bestowed on the elders, and whole Protestant landed 
proprietors of each parish, who, however, were bound, in return for this 
privilege, to pay a certain sum to the patron by way of compensation. In 
1711, three years after the Union, the united legislature repealed the Scotch 
act of 1690, and placed matters on the footing on which they have 
remained till this time. In the very few parishes in which the people had 
availed themselves of the forced sale authorised by the act of 1690, the 
propriciors and elders were allowed to retain what they had paid for; but 
in all others the former rights of the patrons were secured to them. The 
mode of proceeding under this act, which is the law still in operation, admits 
of being very shortly stated. ‘The patron having presented to the vacant 
parish a licensed preacher of the church, the presbytery (a body composed 
both of ministers and lay elders) within whose bounds the vacant parish lies, 
subject the presentee to a second examination, somewhat similar to that he 
underwent when licensed to preach, and then, if he pass the examination, 
appoint a day when the parishioners, or any one of them, may have an 
opportunity of stating and proving objections to his being inducted as pastor 
of the parish. ‘These objections (of the relevancy and sufficiency of which 
the presbytery are the sole judges) must relate to the doctrines, the morals, 
or the abilities of the presentee, and must be specified —a mere general 
statement on the part of the objectors that they disapprove of him as their 
pastor, and do not think that his labours among them would be acceptable 
or effective, carrying no weight. It will thus ‘be seen that a presentee, if 
his doctrines are orthodox, his acquirements respectable, and his morals 
unstained, could (and ean) be forced upon a parish in which he was univer- 
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sally disliked or despised. Out of this the controversy arose. Since the 
passing of the act 1711, there has always existed within the kirk a party, 
till within these few years a very small one, who held that the mere liking 
or disliking of the people, though without specific reasons assigned, ought 
to operate more or less powerfully in the selection of a pastor for any par- 
ticular parish. Refusing to act inconsistently with this opinion, several 
eminent ministers left the kirk, or, rather, were expelled by their brethren in 
1733, and nineteen years later another was expelled for refusing to take 
part in the settlement of an unpopular presentee; and these afterwards 
founded respectively the “Secession” and ‘ Relief” churches, to which 
denominations now belong the great bulk of the Scottish Dissenters. It 
was not till 1834 that what was called the “ popular party” in the kirk 
obtained a predominance in the General Assembly, the Supreme Church 
Court. This party was formed of very heterogeneous materials, compre- 
hending those who favoured only the most infinitesimal extension of the 
popular power, and those who would give an absolute right of election to 
the whole communicants of the church.* This latter section comprised 
scarcely fifty out of the 400 members of Assembly ; a motion made in that 
body, to petition parliament for an extensive alteration in the law of patronage, 
having found only forty-two supporters in the same year and same assembly 
in which, owing to a union of all those favourable to a change, the resolu- 
tions were passed which formed the basis of an act passed in next year 
(1835), ordaining that no presbytery should induct a presentee to whom a 
majority of the “male communicants, being heads of families,” should 
object, although their objections might not be specified. ‘This was the now 
famous Veto Act. 

It was now that the controversy, which had hitherto possessed but little 
interest for any beyond the pale of the kirk, assumed a character ren- 
dering it of deep importance to the whole community. Whether the Veto 
Act was in itself desirable, or whether it really was so great an extension 
of the popular power as its advocates have since represented it to be, is not 
intended to be discussed here. ‘The only point with which we are dealing 
is this; —In passing this measure, and carrying it into operation, the 
church courts arbitrated a right, of themselves, and without the consent of 
the state, to destroy, or at least to restrict, the exercise of powers and pri- 
vileges, which, just or unjust, were secured by a statute of the national 
legislature. Some of the oldest and ablest members of the Assembl 
warned the majority that they were taking up a position which they had 
neither right to occupy nor power to retain; and it was not long till the 
wisdom of this warning was amply demonstrated. The Earl of Kinnoull 
having, soon after the passing of the Act, presented a probationer, named 
Robert Young, to the parish of Auchterarder, in Perthshire, a majority 
of the constituency created under the new measure vetoed him, and the 
presbytery refused to take him “on trial,” (that is, to test him as to his 
fitness for the cure of the parish,) holding themselves bound by the Veto 
enactment to consider the disapproval of the people a complete bar to his 
induction. ‘This refusal immediately received the sanction and approval of 
the General Assembly. Young complained to the Court of Session, who found 
that the passing of the Veto Act was ultra vires of the Assembly, and that the 
presbytery were bound to take the presentee on trial, and if they found him 
qualified in doctrines, morals, and acquirements, to proceed in his settle- 


* In the Scottish church, those only are admitted to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper whom 


the clergyman, on examination, judges to be qualified in scriptural knowledge and in blamelessness 
of “walk and conversation,” . 
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ment the same as if the Veto Act had never been passed. From this 
decision the Church appealed to the House of Lords, who fully confirmed 
the judgment of the superior court. It was thus declared by the highest 
constitutional authority, that the attempt to carry the Veto Act into operation 
was to break the law of the Jand,—and what course did the kirk then pursue ? 
Did she desist from the attempt until she should be able to get the law 
altered? Did she pay that obedience to “ the powers that be” which her 
clergy, especially in the Tory times, were so fond of inculcating on others, 
and which she, as an established church, was so peculiarly bound to render ? 
She did far differently, —the moment that the decision was given against 
her, and not till then, she began strenuously to deny the right of the law 
courts —of the court even to which she had herself appealed — to decide in the 
matter ; she refused to acknowledge the right of any tribunal in the country 
to dictate to her what is law, and has since continued to proclaim and to— 
act on the doctrine thus nakedly and unblushingly expressed by one of her 
orators, — * the church has as much right as the civil courts to decide what the 
law of the land is.” * 

This then is the grand point in the controversy, — are we to have in 
Great Britain‘a religious sect maintained at the public expense, possessed 
of a power to interpret the laws made by the representatives of all sects, 
and to obey these laws only when they think proper or find convenient ? 
The strongest and clearest dictates of justice and reason, the highest and 
dearest interests of freedom, utterly forbid the most distant approach to such 
a monstrous system. 


“ Come the eleventh plague, rather than this should be!” 


must be the prayer of every man who has sufficient reading, or sufficient 


common sense, to know to what consequences such a power in the hands 
even of the best and most tolerant of priesthoods must, in the end, in- 
evitably lead. 

It would be tedious and needless to detail all the proceedings which the 
dominant party in the kirk have adopted in accordance with this prin- 
ciple. Suffice it to say, that every section of what may be called “ the move- 
ment party” within her pale, holding opinions regarding the original 
subject of dispute as widely different as the doctrines of a Chartist from 
those of the most conservative of “ Conservative Whigs,” all united heartily 
and actively in support of the new and flattering theory. Several presby- 
teries, acting under the injunctions of the Assembly, refused to obey de- 
cisions of the Court of Session, in reference to settlements within their 
hands, and still continue to proceed according to the directions of the Veto 
Act. One presbytery, however, that of Strathbogie, having resolved by a 
majority to obey the decisions of the civil court, “the members composing 
the majority were “ suspended” from their functions by the General As- 
sembly, and will, it is expected, be formally deposed by that body at its 
meeting in the present month — deposed and disgraced for having yielded 
obedience to the laws of the land, as interpreted by the only tr ibunals which 
the constitution provides for that purpose. Tully agreeing with Dr. 
Chalmers, that, in comparison with the claims on the strength of which 
such proceedings as this have taken place and are persisted in, ; the original 
squabble about vetoism and patronage is “a mere bagatelle,” let us glance 
for a moment at the pretence by which it is supported, ‘and the consequences 
which it involves. 

There are among the advocates of this principle some of greater and 


* Speech of Rev. George Cupples, in Gen. Ass. 1839, 
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some of less candour and courage in stating and defending their opinions. 
To the former class belong those who, as in the instance given above, ex- 
plicitly affirm an equal power on the part of the church as of the civil courts 
to interpret the laws; to the latter class belong those who deceive them- 
selves, or endeavour to deceive others, by expressing the same absurd and 
monstrous claim by circumlocution, or with its worst features veiled under 
‘a multitude of words.” All the attempts made to disguise the real nature 
of the demand are nothing more than this, and all of them are glaringly 
unsuccessful; for, state the case as cunningly as you can, the claim is 
found, after all, to admit, when pushed, of no more accurate definition than 
the honest and compendious one already: quoted —“ The church has as 
much power as the civil courts to decide what the law of the land is.” One 
of the most common modes in which the claim is attempted to be softened 
is this,—the Church, it is said, only demands the power to decide in 
ecclesiastical cases, and leaves to the courts of law the most absolute power 
in matters civil. But this mode of statement dishonestly blinks the main 
point in the question; namely, who has a right to determine what is eccle- 
siastical and what is civil?, Whichever of the two parties has this right 
possesses the real power, and dominates the other: — if the civil courts 
possess it, then the law, as interpreted by its appointed administrators, is 
superior to the church; if the church possess it, then the church is above 
the law ;—and this power the church does claim, as is amply demonstrated 
by her conduct in the present dispute. ‘The question on which the civil 
courts were asked for a decision was, whether the Veto Act passed by the 
church did or did not infringe the rights of private individuals secured by 
civil statute; and whether or not, in passing that measure, the church 
exceeded the powers entrusted to her under the civil “contract *” (su 

posing but not admitting the term “ contract” to be properly applicable, ) 
by virtue of which, in return for performing certain duties, she receives 

y and privileges from the state? ‘The ground on which the question had 
to be decided was the proper interpretation to be put on certain acts of 
the legislature; and these acts the law courts found to have been infringed 
by the new arrangements which the church was endeavouring to carry into 
operation. But the moment that the question had, on her own appeal to 
the highest court, been decided against her, the church suddenly took up a 
denial that any civil court whatever possessed any jurisdiction in the 
matter, and has ever since continued scornfully to refuse the slightest 
obedience to its decisions. She thus, in effect, if not always in explicit 
words, arbitrates to herself the right, and the sole right, of determining the 
extent of the powers of the civil courts, and the extent of her own; in 
other words, she claims to be an imperium super imperium,—a_ power 
above the law. 

Of no more avail is another subterfuge to which, when hard pressed, 
some of the “ co-ordinate” men resort, in order to disguise the hideousness 
of their principle. They profess not to deny the right of the civil judges 
to interpret the law: and, although they claim the same right to themselves, 


* The advocates of church supremacy are fond of representing the connection between church 
and state as a “ contract” between two independent and co-equal parties ; but, in truth, it is quite 
as accurate to say that there is a contract between the state and the army or the navy, as between 
the state and the church — it is accurate in this sense and in no other. This truth we cannot stop 
to enforce ; nor is it necessary. The term has been admitted above, because we do not see that 
even the admission of its correctness would better the case of those who resort to its use; for, sup- 
posing even that there is a “contract,” in the full meaning of the term, and that one of the 
parties to it is civil, and the other ecclesiastic, still the “contract” itself must of necessity be 
a civil one, and its terms consequently subject to the interpretation of the civil tribunals. 
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they do not demand that their interpretation should be supreme over that 
of the judges. They are only equal, not superior, to the law and its adminis- 
trators; the kirk and the civil power are two independent and co-equal 
bodies, each possessing the right to prescribe the extent of its own powers ; 
and neither having any right to interfere with the actions of the other: when 
they come into collision there is no other course but that they both stand 
still, seeing that both are equal in power, and that there is no superior who 
can decide between them. Is this a caricature of the co-ordinate doctrine ? 
Take, then, the ipsissima verba of one of the foremost'and most authorita- 
tive champions of the party, one, also, who is a lawyer of some eminence 
— Mr. Earl Monteith, the sheriff of Fifeshire. ‘ When,” said he, in 
expounding this matter to the General Assembly, “ when either the court 
ecclesiastical or the court civil was wrong, the other could not put it right; | 
and when a collision took place between them, the only way to extricate 
themselves was, that each stood by its own principles, and allowed the other 
to pronounce its own judgment, but did not acknowledge its power.” ‘To 
what Swift calls “ a~b-c-darian faculties,” it will not appear so clear as it 
seems to have done to the learned sheriff, how either of the parties can ever 
by merely standing still ** extricate themselves” from such a “fix” as this, 
nor by what possibility the matter in dispute can ever arrive at an adjust- 
ment. ‘The thing has been tried already : the Auchterarder case, so far as 
it has gone, furnishes a complete specimen of the operation of this “ co- 
ordinate principle.” Lach of the parties — the civil courts and the church 
— “allowed the other to pronounce its own judgment, but did not acknow- 
ledge its powers.” The courts decreed, and the church declined to obey ; 
both parties “stood by their principles.” We have yet to learn, how- 
ever, that they have “ extricated themselves ;” while the consequence as re- 
gards the matter in dispute is, that the parish has been for six years with- 
out a minister, and must continue so till one or other of the parties be made 
to “acknowledge the power of the other.” And such may, in a few years, 
be the condition of half the parishes of Scotland, if the present system be 
persisted in; that is, if the kirk refuse to obey the laws, and if the govern- 
ment neglect to enforce them, or the private parties interested continue 
reluctant to proceed to extremities by claiming the full protection which 
the civil courts are able, and, it is well understood, are ready to grant. Is 
one word necessary to render it plain that no state in which such a system 
was allowed to be carried out to its inevitable results, could exist for a 
single year? Supposing it possible that any nation could ever be so lost 
to common sense as to permit the introduction of a system so monstrously 
absurd and so utterly impracticable, its immediate fruits would be confusion 
and endless strife, and its certain result the destruction of both kirk and 
state. 





“ My soul aches 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion 

May enter ’twixt the gap of both, and take 
The one by the other.” * 


The fact that a theory of which the danger, absurdity, and impossibility are 
so self-apparent, should yet have found numerous and eager disciples among 
rational men, is one more lamentable example of the length which a 
temporary enthusiasm, and the blindness of party spirit, may lead men 
astray from the plainest dictates of reason and common sense. 

Another weapon of favourite and frequent use among the advocates of 


* Coriolanus, Act iii. se, 1. 
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“ co-ordinate jurisdiction,” is, that to deny the church the power claimed 
would be to place her in a position of “ weakness and degradation.” “ How 
degrading to the Church of Scotland,” they exclaim, “to be forced to obey 
whatever the fifteen judges of the court of session may declare to be law; 
and to what encroachments on our religious freedom and privileges are we 
thys exposed?” This argument will not stand a moment’s scrutiny. It is 
conceived in the worst spirit of priestcraft, and bears pride and insolence 
on its front. The church, forsooth, is degraded if she is not allowed to 
make laws for herself, and is forced to yield obedience to the very same laws 
by virtue of which, and by virtue of which alone, she is raised above the 
other religious sects of the country. She is degraded if questions as to 
any portion of the privileges bestowed on her by statute are subject to the 
decision of the same tribunals to whose decision are intrusted all questions 
involving the prosperity, the rights, and the liberty, of all bodies and indi- 
viduals in the state. ‘The power of a judge in the interpretation of the 
laws is, no doubt, an immense one, and is liable to abuse ; but the power 
must be vested in some quarter; and it is nought but folly and insolence 
for any single public body, not only to refuse to acknowledge the powers of 
a tribunal which the nation has constituted and agreed to obey, but also to 
arbitrate those powers to itself. ‘The power may be dangerous, but it is 
necessary ; and what man, not enslaved to priestcraft, nor utterly divorced 
from common prudence and common sense, would not rather intrust it to 
judges who have made the law the study of their lives, and who seldom or 
never have any personal or class interest in the matters on which they adju- 
dicate, than trust one tittle of it to a priesthood imbued with sectarian am- 
bition, and steeped to the lips in prejudice and bigotry? 

But mark the consistency with which the kirk acts upon her declarations 
as to the sin and degradation of secular interference in what she considers 
ecclesiastical matters. She insists that she would be degraded if she 
admitted the power of the civil judges to decide in any matter in which she 
is interested, and, in particular, that it would be “ sinful” in her to submit 
to the decrees of any “merely secular” authority whatever, in such a 
matter as the setting aside of a pastor to the spiritual care of a parish. 
And yet the very men who have this language daily in their mouths are at 
this moment beseeching the legislature (which certainly is nothing more 
than a “merely secular” body) to do what? ‘To “alter the law of patron- 
age,” — to pass an enactment prescribing what sort of men shall or shall 
not be admitted to the cure of parishes, and under what forms and regu- 
Jations such admissions shall take place, — in short, to do the very thing 
which it is “tyrannical” in the civil courts (the administrators of the pre- 
sent law) to decree, and which it would be “sinful” in the church to obey ! 
After declaring it “sinful” to admit of the interference in this matter of 
fifteen judges who are all of them members of her own communion, and 
several of them among the number of her office-bearers, the kirk turns 
round and craves the interference, to a far greater extent, in the self-same 
matter, of Daniel O’Connell, the Papist ; Charles Hindley, the Moravian ; 
Henry Philpotts, the Puseyite; Edward Baines, the Independent ; George 
Wood, the Unitarian, and of all the men of any religion, or of none, who 
compose the British legislature! If it be an unwarrantable and intolerable 
interference of the civil power with “spiritual matters” for the judges, albeit 
themselves members of the kirk, to interpret a law regarding patronage, surely 
it must be far more unwarrantable for Papists, Prelatists, Unitarians, and 
Nothingarians to make a law on the same subject; if it would be sinful in 
the kirk to yield obedience to the first, surely it is vastly more sinful, as 
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well as wantonly inconsistent, for her actually to solicit the interference of 
the latter. It need not be said that the reasons for this inconsistency are 
not far to seek. It is not the interference in itself of the “ merely secular 
body ” which has been discovered to be “sinful,” but only its interference 
on the wrong side. ‘There will be no sin in the interference of the legisla- 
ture, or of any other secular body, if it will only interfere in the way agree- 
able to the party now dominant in the kirk. 

The “ co-ordinate” power which the church claims would be dangerous 
and intolerable in the hands of the most tolerant and least ambitious priest- 
hood the world has ever seen; how much more so, then, in the hands of a body 
imbued with the most pernicious principles in politics, with the narrowest 
bigotry, and with no small share of priestly ambition? And this, to speak 
plainly, is the character of the Kirk of Scotland as it is at present consti- 
tuted. or the last dozen years (to go no farther back) she has been, in © 
the worst sense of the term, a Jory church, actively supporting the anti- 
popular party in all their schemes, and uplifting her voice the loudest in 
every clamour which bigotry or faction has raised against the efforts made 
to enlighten the ignorance or extend the privileges of the people. ‘Take 
one or two instances. Out of the 1200 ministers which the church contains, 
one attended at one of the entertainments given to O’Connell when he 
visited Scotland in 1835; and, for the “disrespect to the Church of Scotland” 
he had shown in so doing, he was severely censured by his own presbytery : 
the sentence being afterwards confirmed by the General Assembly by a 
majority of we forget how many hundreds to three — two elders, and one 
minister, the nephew of the delinquent-! Not very many months afterwards 
Sir Robert Peel had his celebrated banquet at Glasgow, and the parish 
ministers, * frae Maidenkirk to John O’Groat’s,” flocked to the western 
metropolis to do honour to the Tory leader; but in ¢his case neither presby- 
tery, synod, nor assembly ever uttered one word about the “ disrespect ” 
shown to the church by her ministers attending political saturnalia. It was 
at the Peel banquet that the then moderator of the general assembly uttered 
the memorable boast that there were not six ministers of the Church of 
Scotland who were not Tories; and, incredible as it may appear, this asser- 
tion was a true one; the number of kirk clergymen not acting heart and 
soul with the aristocratic party in the kirk being stated with nearly literal 
accuracy. It was not always so with the ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land; but such it has been from the moment that the strife between the 
people and the oligarchy assumed the features of an earnest and decisive 
struggle. The ministers of the establishment, with very few exceptions, were 
active in opposing the Reform Bill; and have ever since, both in their indi- 
vidual and collective capacity, lent their whole aid to the cause of Toryism 
and bigotry. In 1833 the General Assembly passed a strong condemnation 
of the government plan of education for Ireland — Lord Stanley's plan ! — 
and, strange to say, this condemnation of an attempt to let in the light of 
education on a people described as sunk in the depths of ignorance and 
superstition was (if our memory does not mislead us) unanimous ; those 
who made the attempt were “ Whig-radicals,” and therefore, in the kirk of 
Scotland, “no man said, ‘God bless them!’” ‘The year before last an 
equally strong condemnation was passed on the ministerial scheme of educa- 
tion for England and Scotland, the only resistence offered being a hesitating 
deprecation of the sweeping character of the sentence offered by one or two 
Whig lawyers. As one example among hundreds of the course pursued in 
elections by the kirk ministers and their adherents, and of the spirit with 
which they were imbued, we might, if it were necessary, state the circum- 
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stances of the Kilmarnock election in 1837, when, by the exertions of the 
kirk, Dr. Bowring was ousted on the sole and only ground that he was a 
Unitarian. Further details, however, would be superfluous ; enough has 
been said to show that the Church of Scotland is not a body to be invested 
with a superiority to the law, unless we have emancipated ourselves from a 
papacy at Rome, only to set up another at our own doors. 

It is true — and we have no interest in disguising the fact — that since 
the church became fully aware of the difficulty of the situation into which 
she had brought herself, and the urgent need she had of all the assistance 
she could procure from any quarter, a miraculous change for the better has 
taken place in her—Janguage. The duration of this improved state of matters 
can be inferred as easily as its origin. There is a very popular couplet about 
somebody getting sick and turning monk, and then getting better, and 
assuming his old character and habits, which, if the application were not 
somewhat irreverent, might be quoted with very considerable aptness in the 
present case. ‘The change truly is edifying and remarkable. When all 
seemed smooth and prosperous, Toryism progressing, and Toryism pro- 
claiming itself the kirk’s most devoted friend and willing instrument, the 
dissenters and the liberal politicians were haughtily denounced as “a crew of 
papists, infidels, and sectarians,” and a scheme was laid and actively agitated 
for buying out dissent with the public money ;—zow the kirk is issuing 
“ friendly addresses to dissenting ministers,” couched in the most affectionate 
terms, and is knocking submissively at every door for aid and sympathy. 
One of her most influential leaders, but a few short months ago, denounced 
the main body of the Scottish dissenters as “ perjurers and apostates,” and 
the sentiment was echoed back from a hundred platforms ; —now, whenever 
“ our dissenting brethren” are mentioned, it is with expressions of the 
highest esteem, and earnest and respectful hopes of their “ brotherly assist- 
ance.” . Dr. Chalmers himself, as usual, figures at the very extremity of both 
extremes. Or “ere those shoes were old” with which he éramped through 
the length and breadth of Scotland, denouncing the dissenters as “spiritually 
dead,” as “obstinate, adventurous, and unfeeling calculators,” he turned round, 
and declared that to them “ Scotland owed a great majority of her Chris- 
tianity ;” and still continues, in every public address, to load them with 
glowing and even extravagant encomiums. But it is not only towards the 
“evangelical dissenters” that the kirk is exhibiting an improved temper — 
she is stretching forth her hand alike to orthodox and heterodox, to sacred 
and “secular,” to Jew and Gentile. At a late “ non-intrusion” banquet 
in Glasgow, the very party, and some of the very men, who got up the 
clamour which drove Dr. Bowring from Kilmarnock, expressly for the crime 
of being a Unitarian, placed on their list of toasts, and cordially drank, 
“ The parliamentary friends of non-intrusion,” coupled with the name of 
Mr. G. W. Wood, the excellent Socinian member for Kendal, who occu- 
pied a seat of honour at the banquet, and made a speech in return for the 
compliment. This, and many similar manifestations, are both gratifying 
and significant. ‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity !” 

But all this, and much more than this, has proved in vain. ‘The change 
from haughty enmity and virulent denunciation to glozing flattery and 
respectful craving of friendship and aid, was too gross and clumsy for 
success. The dissenters, and the liberal party in general, have turned a 
deaf ear to the charmer; and it is a significant fact, which we would wish 
to be known and appreciated, that only an insighificant fraction of those 
hitherto known as active and disinterested Whigs and Reformers have joined 
in the agitation in favour of “the claims of the kirk.” And who, then, 
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compose the forces in this bold and desperate crusade? Its leaders are the 
clergy belonging to the “ wild” party in the kirk, with a few Whig lawyers, 
who think (mistakingly, as they are now discovering) that by favouring the 
agitation they are playing a good game for their party. Among this 
section of the clergy are many most effective public speakers who labour 
actively and enthusiastically in the cause, no district of the country being 
ever left long without an “ agitating visit” from one or more of them. They 
thus make a great noise, and cause no small excitement, but only within a 
narrow circle. ‘Though the fact is disputed on feasible grounds, we yet 
think that there can be little doubt that:a majority of the members of the 
kirk are not disinclined towards some alteration in the law of patronage ; 
but they have not, as a whole, shewn any great interest in the matter, and 
it is only, comparatively, a very small number who have given any counte- 
nance to the claim of * co-ordinate jurisdiction.” ‘Though a few “ great 
meetings” have been got up in the large towns, the agitation, as a whole, 
has been a signal and undeniable failure. In short, the movement, as 
regards both no-patronage and co-ordinate jurisdiction, originated with the 
clergy, is sustained only by their persevering and energetic exertions, and 
meets with no cordial co-operation among the laity of the kirk, except from 
a small but noisy section, who have been excited to enthusiasm by the 
harangues of the clerical orators. 

With this force the dominant party in the kirk have taken their stand 
against the wealthiest and most influential members of their own commu- 
nion, against the whole body of dissenters, and against the law. The result 
of such a contest cannot be doubtful. ‘The recusant party must either yield 
or fall; —they must either acknowledge and obey the law, or cease to receive 
the pay and privileges which it bestows on them. And they will fall in 


what cause? In the cause of their own grasping ambition, and in no 
other nor higher. It is important to. keep this truth in remembrance, as 
their endeavours are now frequently directed to obtain: sympathy for them- 
selves as sufferers for conscience’ sake ; as men who are about to be sacrificed, 
only because they yield obedience to the scriptural command, to gers 


God rather than man.” ‘This plea will not serve them for a moment wit 


any unprejudiced man of common sense and common information. Sup- 
posing the principle it contains to be a sound one in itself, still it is 
only hypocrisy, and gross inconsistency, for them to claim the benefit of it. 
The doctrine of a duty to disobey the laws of the realm on the ground of 
conscientious religious scruples, is one which this party has always been 
among the loudest in ridiculing as absurd and abominating as dangerous. 
They did so (they do so still) when the plea of conscience was urged by the 
church-rate recusants of England, and the tithe “ rebels” of Ireland, and 
still more whenever it is put forward as a reason for refusing the tribute 
which goes into their own pockets. Thus (to give one instance among a 
thousand) an eminent dissenting minister of Edinburgh, of whom some of 
the veto organs have since found it convenient to speak in high, though 
just, terms of admiration,* holding the doctrine that civil establishments of 
religion are sinful and anti-scriptural, refused, on the plea of conscience, 
to pay his quota of the tax levied for the stipends of the kirk ministers of 
the city. And did they in this case acknowledge the duty of ‘ obeying 
God rather than man,” — did they show respect to the conscientious scru- 
ples of their brother, at the expense of suffering in their own pockets to 
the amount of a few pence each? Of course they did—not. ‘They raised 
the cry of “robbery” and “hypocrisy;” their organs overwhelmed the 


* See Westminster Review, No. 67. 
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recusant with abuse and ridicule; and to obtain their “rights,” and assert 
the majesty of the law, their emissaries carried off the furniture of his house, 
and sold it in the public street. And this (which is only one instance of a 
thing of almost weekly occurrence) was done by or for the benefit of several 
of the very men who are now the loudest in pleading “ conscience ” as their 
own apology for disobedience to the law! There is here, it need not be 
said, a very blind or a very impudent inconsistency, unless we are to under- 
stand that this party hold that nobody possesses a conscience, nor has an 
right to obey its dictates, except themselves —a doctrine which would, 
indeed, be in perfect consistency with many other of their principles and 
practices. But the plea of .conscience is, in their mouths, not only incon- 
sistent — it is utter hypocrisy. There is no compulsion, there is no hard- 
ship in their case. They entered into a compact (to give them the benefit 
of their own phraseology) with another party, engaging themselves to per- 
form certain duties in return for certain privileges, and for “so much 
moneys.” If they undertook to do what was “sinful,” they undertook it 
voluntarily, and they cannot draw hence any honest or rational excuse for 
the non-performance of their part of the contract; at all events, so long 
as they insist on the other party performing its. It would, therefore, be no 
more than justice that they should be compelled to act in accordance with 
honesty. But even this gives too favourable a view of their case,— for 
nobody seeks to compel them. If they repent of the bargain, it is at any 
moment in their power, or in the power of any one of them, ¢o give it up. 
If their conscience forbid them to act under the law of patronage (to which, 
nevertheless, they have, till within these six years, quiescently submitted), 
then the course they are bound to pursue, is “plain as path to parish 
church.” If they cannot perform the duties implied in the contract, let 
them cease to exact its benefits ; —if they cannot fulfil the terms on which 
they entered the establishment, the only honest and reasonable course open 
to them is to go out of it, and leave their places to be filled by those of 
their brethren whose religious scruples do not debar them from assenting to 
the contract, and whose honesty will lead them to fulfil it. When the 
vetoists adopt this course, and not till then, they will prove themselves 
honest and sincere, and possess some claim to sympathy and respect. But 
what hypocrisy and humbug in their representing themselves as martyrs 
for not being allowed quietly to evade the performance of their part of a 
contract which ‘they deliberately came under, and from which they can 
recede at any moment they choose! These plain and simple truths furnish 
sufficient proof that the appeal of this party for public sympathy, on the 
ground of their suffering for conscience’ sake, can only be regarded as 
another proof of the dangerous and dishonest character of the principles 
with which they are imbued. 

Many of the points involved in the kirk controversy we have not even 
glanced at. Our object, as we stated at the commencement, was solely to 
direct attention to the dangerous power which the kirk is striving for, under 
the cover of a crusade for the extension of popular privileges; and this we 
have endeavoured to do by simple and unambitious statement, rather than by 
laboured argument and illustration, convinced that nothing more than a 
knowledge of the actual truth is required to insure the opposition of every 
unprejudiced and unpriestridden man against those who are striving to 
subject the people of Scotland to the sway of a Presbyterian papacy. 

Edmund Waller was not such a man as should be followed as a guide, or 
quoted as an authority, in questions involving the interests of civil and 
religious freedom ; — he was destitute of heart as of principle, unstable as 
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water, a renegado, a sycophant, and a coward:—but even Edward Waller, 
once at least in his career, uttered a good and a true thing —a maxim pro- 
per to be held in perpetual remembrance. When the prelatic priesthood of 
England were striving for the same power now so clamorously demanded 
by the Presbyterian priesthood of Scotland —the power, namely, of con- 
struing, according to their own opinions or their own needs, the statute 
laws of the realm —the courtly poet uttered and enforced in the House of 
Commons this solemn and wholesome warning —“ Beware oF PuLpir 
Law!” This warning is now two centuries old; but it is not yet obsolete 
nor valueless, nor ever will be; and seldom, at any period, nor among any 
nation, was it more fit to be carefully remembered and vigilantly acted on 
than among ourselves and at this moment, when the Puseyites of England, 
and the vetoists of Scotland, with different words in their mouths, but the 
selfsame object in their hearts, are striving each sect to invest its own priest- 
hood with a power rendering it independent of and superior to the national 
laws, — a power unknown to the constitution, repugnant to common-sense, 
and with the full operation of which, freedom of thought, and liberty of 
speech, could not co-exist for a single year. 


Nore. — We have now placed both sides of this perplexing question [see Curon. for 
April] before the English reader, who, approaching the discussion for the first time, will be 
amazed to find it present such a chaos of antagonist elements. The Veto — in itself a mark — 
of popular progress—is, strange to say! maintained by the church established against the 
decision of the civil judges; while the dangerous ascendency of ecclesiastical authority is 
resisted in the name of the people by that very party which resists the Veto! The con- 
fusion of all this passeth our southern understandings ; and we can only advise others to do 
as we have done ourselves, — to read the arguments, pro and con, dispassionately. We do 
not say that the result will produce conviction either way; but it’ will serve to diffuse a 
clearer notion of the difficulties into which the whole of Scotland is at this moment plunged. | 
All we can say is, that we wish we could extricate the Veto from the labyrinth. — Ep. 
MontTHLY CHRON. 





THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON. 


FROM SCHILLER. 


(In the Metres of the Original.) 


Harx! the loud roar. Why pours the throng 

In eager bands the streets along ? 

Is Rhodes in flames, that all is bustle, 

And crowds on crowds push on and justle ? 

Ho! towering o’er the press I see 

A knight, and mounted gallantly ; 

And after him — ye saints prevailing ! 

An uncouth monster they are trailing. 

A dragon seems’t, with jaws, dread sight! 
Like crocodile’s, thrown wide asunder ; 

And the crowd turns, now to the knight, 
Now to the beast, with looks of wonder. 
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A thousand voices rend the air, 
“Come on, and see the dragon there, 
That ravaged all our flocks — come, view him! 
This is the gallant knight that slew him ! 
Of all, who erewhile ventured thus 
To the encounter perilous, 
None e’er return’d to tell the story : 
Give to the brave knight praise and glory !” 
And to the cloister they are gone, 

Where in conclave their noble valours, 
The Order of the Baptist John, 

Are gathered — the good Hospitallers. 


Before the noble Master stands 
The youth with meekly folded hands : 
In press the throng, with shouts loud pealing, 
O’er buttress, gallery, and ceiling ; 
When up, and speaks the noble youth : — 
“ Here, as good knight, I’ve proved my truth; 
The dragon, which the country wasted, 
Death from my hand and glaive has tasted. 
The traveller now his way may ride, 

- Beasts drive afield, or far or nearly ; 

The pilgrim up the mountain side 

Wend to Our Ladye’s Chapel cheerly.” 


But, darkly frowning, thus began 
The prince : — “ Yes, thou hast bravely done ; 
Valour ’s the plume in knighthood’s bonnet, 
And thou, my son, may’st proudly don it. 
But say, what duty first should claim 
His soul who fights in Jesus’ name, 
Who wears the Cross’s rosy token ?” 
The crowd fell back, no word was spoken. 
But he right firmly answers this, 

While blushes speak the thought that moves him : — 
“‘ Obedience the first duty is, 

Which of that token worthy proves him.” 


n 


‘ 


And yet, my son, this duty hast 
Thou in thy pride thrown lightly past, 
And wrongly to that conflict ridden, 
Which we had by our laws forbidden !” 
“Sire, when thou shalt know all, decide,” 
The youth with tranquil mien replied ; 
“ Forsooth, I meant no contravention 
Of the law’s spirit and intention. : 
In no rash humour forth I fared 

To meet the horrid snake; but slowly, 
With quaint devices well prepared, 

I sought to bring the monster lowly. 
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« Five of our Order, and its flower, 
Had fallen beneath the dragon’s power, 
When with wise heed, as stili thou wontest, 
Thou didst debar us from the contest. 
Yet at my heart I felt a fire, 
That yearn’d for strife, a wild desire,— 
Yea, even in dreams, all hush’d around me, 
In the hard tug of fight I’ve found me ; 
And when the morning’s dawn would come, 
And news of fresh disasters enter, 
Smitten with anguish wearisome, 
I vow’d to rush to the adventure. 


“Then I have thought, ‘ What is the“crown 
Of youth — what gives the man renown ? 
For what have those brave heroes panted, 
Whose deeds are by our minstrels chaunted ? 
What was it threw celestial blaze 
Round the blind heathen in old days, 

But that to death their prowess hurl’d 
The monsters that laid waste the world ? 
They met the lion, knee to knee, 

And with the Minotaurs contended, 
To set their hapless victims free, 

And lavishly their blood expended. 


“¢Ts then alone the Paynim horde 
Worthy to flesh the Christian’s sword ? 
Or idols, or false gods? We see it 
Is his high call on earth to free it, 

By the bold vigour of his arm, 
From every blight and every harm. 
But skill must be with daring mated, 
And giant force by cunning baited.’ 
Thus spake I oftentimes, and hied 
Where lay the monster couching grimly,— 
‘I see, I see a way!’ I cried, 
As on my brain a light broke dimly. 


“Then to your Grace I came, and said, 

‘ Fain would I to my home be sped.’ 
Thou didst consent, and soon, proud heav‘ng, 
My bark the salt sea foam was cleaving. 
Scarce press’d my foot its native strand, 
Till I had by the craftsman’s hand 
A dragon-form constructed duly, 
In every feature fashion’d truly. 
On stunted feet is rear’d the weight 

Of its huge bulk, outstretching vastly ; 
Its back with many a scaly plait 

Of steel was lined, defence full ghastly. 
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“ Tts neck shoots forward many an ell ; 
And grimly, as the throat of hell, 
Its dreadful jaws gape wide asunder, 
Expecting greedily their plunder, 
And, lining the black gulf, expose 
Sharp-pointed fangs in triple rows. 
A trenchant blade its tongue resembles, — 
Lightning in its small red eyes trembles ; 
Its monstrous length of back behind 
Ends snakelike, and, still circling wider, 
In many a hideous fold is twined, — 
Would crush and shatter horse and rider. 


“ All this I shape, exact as may, 

And clothe it in a dingy grey ; 
Half snake, half dragon seem’d it, — gotten 
In fen empoisoned and rotten ; 
And, when the image was complete, 
Two dogs I chose me, that were fleet, 
Alert, strong flank’d, and sharp of eyne, — would 
Pull down the wild boar in the greenwood: — 
These on the snake I loose ; then call 

Them on, till, with wild passion burning, 
They fix him with their teeth, to all 

My orders, with submission, turning. 


« And where its belly, soft beneath, 

Left free an entrance for their teeth, 

I gave them aim to spring up to it, 

And strike their sharp fangs fiercely through it ; 

Whilst I on my brave Arab steed, — 

The desert-bern, of noble breed, — 

With spear in hand, impatient vaulted, 

And stirr’d his blood, nor ever halted, 

But forward on the dragon sprung. 
Deep in his flanks I dash’d my rowels, 

And my good boar-spear firmly flung 
Right home into the monster’s bowels. 





« Although my barb in terror rear’d, 
And foam’d and plunged, — although afear’d 
My dogs hung back, I never rested, 
Till horse and hound would freely breast it. 
Thus daily, hourly, were they train’d, 
Till thrice the moon had wax’d and waned, — 
And, when they knew the task before them, 
Hither my swift-wing’d vessels bore them. 
Thrice has the morning trimm’d her vest 
Since to these shores we came unheeded $ 
Scarce might I give my limbs to rest, 
Till I the mighty work had speeded. 
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« For my heart burn’d and rose to hear 
Of fresh disaster, wail, and fear, — 
Of herds destroy’d — tales scatter’d widely, 
That to the stamp had wander’d idly ; 
And I no more delay might brook, 
But counsel of my heart I tcok, 
My wishes to my knaves recounted, 
My trusty coal-black steed remounted, 
And on by covert pathways, where 
Was none to mark my course, attended 
By my brave hounds — a noble pair — 
To meet the foe full blithely wended. 


“ The oratory, sire, thou know’st — 
Some daring master-spirit’s boast — 
That caps the Felsberg; all the island 
Lies stretch’d beneath it, mead and high land : 
A sorry place it seems, and mean, 
But there a wondrous work is seen, — 
Boy Jesu, with his mother holy, 
And near the Three Kings bending lowly. : 
Up by thrice thirty steps must toil 
The pilgrim to the beetling summit ; 
But there forgets his weary coil, 
And drinks a gladdening spirit from it. 


“ Deep in the cliffs that spot anear, 

There is a cavern, dank and drear, 
In foul and steaming marshes centred, 
By light of sunbeam never enter’d,— 
The monster’s den, — where, night and day, 
It couch’d and grimly eyed its prey: 
Thus, like infernal dragon, keeping, 
Fast by God’s house, its watch unsleeping. 
And when the pilgrim hied him o’er 

The fen, nor dreamt of wiles perfidious, 
Out from its lair it sprung, and tore 

Him off to death with routings hideous. 


“ With early dawn I clamb the rock, _ 
Or e’er I girt me for the shock, — — 
To the boy Saviour knelt, confessing 
My number’d sins, and sought his blessing. 
Anon, in casque and harness dight, 
I wend me downwards to the fight, 
With a tough brace of lances furnish’d, 
And mail of proof, all brightly burnish’d ; 
I give my last commands, — bid halt 
My train of faithful ’squires attending, 
Then on my steed up lightly vault, 
My soul to Heaven’s sweet grace commending. 
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*« Scarce was I set upon the plain, 
When on the start my hounds ’gan strain, : 
And my brave barb hung back affrighted, 
Rear’d, plunged, and hand and rowel slighted ; 
For, gather’d in a coil, they spy 
Where lay the fearful foe hard by, 
And in the glowing sunshine bask’d him ; 
On flew my hounds, and hotly task’d him, — 
But back recoil’d like lightning, when 
It raised its fell jaws wide asunder, 
Breathed out its poison o’er the fen, 
And shook the woods with roar of thunder. 


“Cheer’d by my voice, soon all aglow . 
They turn with fury on the foe ; 
I grasp my spear, a moment whirl it, ’ 
Then at the creature’s shoulders hurl it. 
Like a frail reed it turns aside 
From the dread monster’s scaly hide, 

, And, ere the blow could be repeated, 
My steed rear’d upwards and retreated ; 
And from the basilisk-like glare, 

And breath exhaling plague and fever, 
Sprung back in wild dismay, and there 
_ My doom had nigh been seal’d for ever. 


« Down from my seat I leapt prepared — | 
A moment saw my faulchion bared: 
Stroke follow’d stroke, but all fell printless — 
Its hide of stony proof was dintless. 
Sweeping its furious tail around, 
It caught, and flung me to the ground : — 
Now were its jaws distended o’er me, 
Its horrid teeth all bare before me ; 
When, mad with rage, on spring my hounds, 
Its paunch with fang remorseless tearing; | 
It turns — and through the air resounds 
Its howl of pain and wild despairing. 





“ And, while ’twas stagger’d by the smart, 
Up from the earth with speed I start, 
And forward, where ’twas fenceless lounging, 
Strike home, deep in its entrails plunging 
My faulchion to the hilt. A tide 
Of pitchy gore spurts from its side ; 

It sinks, and I beneath the massive 
Creature fall, motionless and passive. 
Faint with the shock I swoon’d away, 
And when I woke, to Heaven be glory ! 
My squires stood round, and near me lay 
The dragon dead, all grim and gory.” 
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He ceased: and now from every breast 
The tide of rapture, long repress’d, 
Broke forth, in acclamations pealing, 
That, struck back from the groined ceiling, 
Roll’d onward to the press without, 
Which caught, and echo’d back the shout. 
The knights throng round, preparing loudly, 
To wreathe the hero's temples proudly ; 
The grateful crowd about him flit, 

And praise from mouth to mouth is bandied ; 
When, lo! the Master sternly knit 

His brows, and silence round commanded. 


And said, “ Thou’st slain with doughty neat 
The scourge, the terror of the land — 
Made thee a God to man and woman, 
Yet com’st thou back thy Order’s foeman ; 
For thy untemper’d heart has bred 
A dragon far more foul and dread, 
That in its venom’d folds has bound it — 
One that sows bale and discord round it — 
That stubborn will, which spurns the reins 
Of sage control, and, bent on ruin, 
Throws from it order’s holy chains, 
And mads the world to its undoing. 


«‘ Courage shows e’en the Paynim race, 
Obedience is the Christian’s grace ; 
For where the Lord, our duty’s standard, 
In likeness of a servant wander’d, 
On holy ground devoutly bow’d, 
The fathers of our Order vow’d — 
Hardest of mortal tasks — to bridle 
Their wills rebellious and idle. 
Thy spur hath been ambition’s mood, 
Therefore avoid thee from my presence ! 
Unworthy he to wear the rood, 
Who doth deny its laws obeisance.” 


Then bursts amain, throughout the hall, 
An angry roar — the brethren all! 
Entreat for grace; but, bending meekly, 
Utters the youth no murmur weakly. 
He doffs his stole in silence, and 
Kisses the Master’s ruthless hand, 
And goes. He with affection eyes him — 
Recalls him ; and, while back he hies him, 
Says thus, ‘Come to my arms, my son ; 
Well hast thou quit thee in disaster : 
Receive this cross — the guerdon won 
By mind that is its passion’s master !” 
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PHYSIOGNOMICAL SPECULATIONS. 
No. I. 


Grorce III. — Georce IV.— Witiiam IV. 


PuysiocNomy, in connection with Psychology, has occupied the attention of 
the learned since the days of Aristotle, who, so far as we are now aware, 
was the first to treat of this subject. It is more than probable, however, 
that even he derived his knowledge of it from the floating opinions of his 
age. Some centuries after he flourished, Physiognomy, probably from its 
invidious application to men in power, came.to be associated with necro- 
mancy ; but its professors, being thus subjected to severe punishments, at 
last grew cautious and wary in the expression of theirsentiments. To this 
cause may be attributed the obscure and imperfect way in which the subject 
is noticed in Roman history. On the revival of letters in the middle ages, 
we find many Arabian physicians, distinguished for their research and 
ingenuity, devoting themselves to physiognomy. Subsequently, several 
ingenious Europeans prosecuted the science with fluctuating results. 
Michael Scott, who flourished in the thirteenth century, and whose devotion 
to the investigation of abstruse phenomena acquired for him the character 
of a wizard, was among the first who turned his attention to the subject in 
this country; and we find his name attached to a work on physiognomy, 
published shortly after the discovery of printing. Baptista Porta, an Italian 
nobleman, has likewise left behind him a work on the subject of considerable 
ingenuity and erudition. There are several other writers of merit and 
character, down to the ingenious Lavater, who have contributed more or less 
to the illustration of this curious inquiry. ‘The want of accurate psychological 
principles, however, has been the principal cause of the comparative failure 
of their investigations ; ; and that failure, we suspect, is the principal reason 
why the science is not now pursued with equal ardour by the curious and 
the learned. ‘The more accurate knowledge of psychological phenomena 
which now prevails lays the basis for more correct physiognomical observa- 
tions ; and we can see no reason why the philosophical and inquiring spirit 
of the times should not be brought to bear upon a subject which has been 
regarded as singularly attractive in every age of the world. 

Physiognomy is naturally divided into two leading branches, viz. — 1. A 
classification of the mental qualities, embracing our whole physical, moral, 
and intellectual nature; and, 2. The external physical signs by which these 
qualities are indicated. These great general heads might be again sub- 
divided into others; but it is not our present purpose to lay down rules for 
physiognomical observations, but rather to make a practical application to 
the most interesting modern characters of those rules that are already 
universally recognised. - 

In our physiognomical investigations there is one observation which ought 
always to be borne in mind ; it is simply that there are two classes of features 
in the human face that ought to be carefully distinguished from each other: 
viz. those which arise from the form or structure of the bones of the head 
and face, and which, being permanent in their character, are more distinctly 
typical of primitive disposition; and less exposed to fallacy or error than the 
softer parts. 2dly, ‘The muscular and softer tissues of the head and face, 
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which, being subject to every alternating passion of the mind, are more or 
less affected by the prevailing emotions of the moment, and consequently 
more deceptive in their character than the harder parts. Keeping in view 
these general facts, let us apply our physiognomical principles to the test of 
nature. 

We select for our first subject George III., because his features were 
known to a larger class of his subjects than any other man of his time, and 
because we have still a pretty faithful representation of him on a large pro- 
portion of the current coin. Looking at his head and face, could any man, 
endowed with ordinary intelligence, misapprehend their expression? Could 
the least intellectual of human beings dream of a lofty intellect inhabiting 
so narrow a circumference of brain, or of being shrouded by so flabby and 
flaccid a set of muscles? The only portion of the frontal region of his head . 
which was fully developed was the superciliary ridge, indicating a mere 
aptitude for simple perception — a power which he manifested in an extra- 
ordinary degree. ‘The upper portion of his forehead, being that indicative 
of reflection, was extremely narrow and depressed; and accordingly, although 
possessed of a capacity to observe, and considerable vividness in his notions 
of every class of phenomena, he was nearly void of reflection, being unable 
even to classify or generalise distinctly those vivid pictures of external nature 
which formed the chief characteristic of his capacity. Hence his knowledge 
was made up chiefly of the simplest impressions, with the most slender pos- 
sible acquisition of principles. He manifested a power of observing the 
objects around him very distinctly, and of connecting them by the obvious 
relations of time and place; but beyond this his faculties did not carry him. 
Accordingly, his conversation consisted of a series of palpable observations, 
relating to the mere external qualities or appearances of objects; but even 
the qualities lying below the surface, and requiring the reasoning faculties 
to unfold them, formed no part of his creed, for they scarcely fell within the 
range of his observation. 

His feelings, such as they were, are stamped with unequivocal distinctness 
on his features. ‘The broad, open, well-developed muscles of his face, though 
far from being elegant, yet sufficiently indicate the kindness and uprightness 
of his nature ; while the collected expansion of his mouth at once marks 
him as a firm and decided character. But, alas! his decisions were cha- 
racterized by the weakness of his intellectual nature; for, with all the inten- 
tion of acting for the best interests of his country, he felt himself unequal 
to the task of abandoning the leading strings of party, and of trusting him- 
self to the open path of independent thought and reflection. It is but justice, 
however, to state that George III. played a higher part during his eventful 
reign than could have been predicated from his physiognomical development; 
and that, with all his weakness of intellect, he evinced a consistency of conduct 
which gained him the esteem and respect of the great body of his subjects. 

The family of George III. inherited from their mother a larger portion 
of intellect than fell to the lot of their father ; and, although all of them were 
stamped by some of the weaknesses of George III., yet they all rose consider- 
ably above him as intellectual beings. ‘The curious medley of character 
which is frequently found in the same family is certainly not at first view 
corroborative of the existence of distinct family types ; and the causes upon 
which these differences depend, although hinted at by some ingenious writers, 
are, from their very nature, more than likely ever to remain as matter of 
mystery. Every man, indeed, who has any knowledge of the world, must 
have observed that no two members of the same family are closely assimi- 
lated in disposition or intellect, yet that they all possess certain elements of 
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mind in common, and by these they may be distinguished from the rest of 
the world. This remark applies with peculiar force to the royal family of 
England. 

George IV., in early youth, was a handsome dashing personage; the 
very outline of his figure, before it ‘assumed the confirmed grossness of 
middle age, bespoke a high-toned intellect, and his gait and manner at 
once produced the impression that he was a man whose conduct was mea- 
sured somewhat by thought and reflection. By reflection we would not 
convey the impression that George IV. was characterized by wisdom, in 
the comprehensive sense of the term, for that would import the possession 
of elements of feeling with which he was but slenderly endowed. His 
manner and bearing, however, evinced his knowledge of the world, and of 
the precise relation in which he stood to every one around him, and his 
every motion was stamped with decision and motive. So much for the 
general impression produced by the outline of his figure. Few men in their 
physiognomical observations would venture beyond the result of the general 
impression now stated; but such sweeping ‘remarks might be applied to 
thousands, all differing widely in their physical, moral, and intellectual 
natures. George IV. possessed features of character too distinctive and 
marked to allow us to escape with so meagre and imperfect a representation 
of him. 

We have his features before us at this moment. His forehead was 
neither large nor small, but might be described as exhibiting a general 
fulness. Immediately above the. supra-orbital ridge the whole : superciliary 
region exhibited a decided fulness. ‘The upper portion of his forehead, 
although less prominent, was amply developed, bearing a proper propor- 
tion to the lower part, and the middle portion was smooth and uniform ; 
showing, altogether, the anterior lobes of the brain nearly equally deve- 
loped. ‘The head was broad in the region of the temporal bones. ‘The 
outline of his forehead was, accordingly, decidedly elegant, which, combined 
with the features of his face, produced the impression that he was charac- 
teristically intelligent. ‘The features enumerated, indeed, evince the pos- 
session of great acuteness of observation and rapidity of judgment; and 
although, in point of capacity, he could neither. be styled profound nor ori- 
ginal, yet he was endowed with a rare and happy combination of intellectual 
faculties. Although not very reflective, yet he was capable of acquiring 
comprehensive details, with a tolerably clear conception of the principles 
upon which they depended; and, accordingly, his mind was stored with 
interesting information. His knowledge was not derived so much from 
reflection as from memory, combining, as he did, all his details with a lucid 
appreciation of the principles by which they were connected. Accordingly, 
the muscles ef his face wore that quiet, composed, unruffled expression, 
indicative of the possession of resources which could seldom fail him, and 
which were available to him at any moment. 

The features accompanying this peculiarity of mind are easily distin- 
guishable from those of individuals endowed with considerable powers of 
reflection, but somewhat deficient in the faculties necessary for the acqui- 
sition of details. The features of the latter are hard; and, although pos- 
sessing a certain expression of acuteness, are decidedly wanting in com- 
posure and harmony. ‘The features of the former, on the other hand, 
possess an easy flow of expression, evincing great facility in travelling back 
upon their inward resources, and of summoning up to their aid the whole 
details of their multifarious knowledge. ‘There are two classes of features 
characteristic of the latter power of mind, which uniformly coexist, and 
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which can hardly be mistaken by the physiognomical observer; viz. an 
equal and uniform development in all the parts of the forehead, accom- 
panied with a calm and harmonious’ expression in all the muscles of 
the face. This form of the forehead, being fixed from childhood, must 
depend upon laws which affect the aboriginal character; but the harmony 
and composure of the muscles may have been induced subsequently, by the 
operation of those mental characteristics which are known to affect ma- 
terially the softer tissues of the system, and more especially the muscles of 
the face, where the nerves of sensation and motion, on which expression is 
proved to be dependent, are distributed in great abundance. George IV. 
is a good example of the influence which this characteristic of mind pos- 
sesses over these muscles, because he was destitute of almost every other 
human attribute calculated to impart composure and quietude of expression, . 
and, but for the character of his intellectual nature, his features must have 
possessed a peculiar harshness. 

_ While we are dwelling on the favourable points of his physiognomy and 
character, it is but justice to notice his taste, which was certainly of rather 
a high and classic order ; but it participated more of the physical than of the 
moral, more of the external semblance of beauty than of that inward and 
unobtrusive loveliness of sentiment which elevates humanity above the gross 
and grovelling pursuits of selfishness. This limited sense of the beautiful 
is indicated by a peculiar oval and elegant outline of face, accompanied 
with a depression of the higher part of the head which detracts from the 
former expression. ‘These features were possessed in a marked degree by 
George IV., and produced the impression, in the physiognomical inquirer, 
that he was but at best an elegant and accomplished animal. His features, 
in fact, while endowed with elegance, were wanting in softness and tenderness 
of expression: while they possessed an easy flow of conscious intellectual 
power, with an elegance of taste for every thing external, they were dull 
and heavy, and not lighted up by that inward cheerfulness which uniformly 
accompanies a comparatively elevated moral nature. 

George IV.’s head was rather round than otherwise, with a decided 
broadness at the base, and a flatness in the coronal region. Its outline 
gave a sensual aspect to his otherwise elegant features, and a decidedly 
unfavourable impression of his moral qualities. This peculiar flatness of 
the coronal region from the frontal bones backwards has been a charac- 
teristic sign among physiognomists as indicative of want of moral power 
since the days of Aristotle; and Michael Scott, in his chapter De Fronte, 
says, “ Frons multum elevata in rotundum significat hominem liberalem, 
amicis et notis latum, boni intellectus, alteri tractabilem, et multis gratiis 
virtuosum.” 

The converse of Scott’s position obtained with George IV., and the 
outline of his head confirms the physiognomical principle. He was markedly 
deficient in the ‘‘ frons elevata,” and possessed those mental characteristics 
in but a slender degree which accompany the physiognomical sign stated 
by Scott. The other features of his face strengthened the principle alluded 
to. His expression of mouth was decidedly sensual and selfish; his eye, 
although intelligent, wore a gloomy and contracted expression; and was 
seldom raised from the earth, or from the herd of sycophants by whom he 
was constantly surrounded, and among whom were the chief sources of his 
enjoyment. He is one example among millions of the great truth that our 
happiness is not measured by the extent of our external enjoyments, but 
that all real happiness centres in the cultivation of high and ennobling 
sentiments. 
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The head and features of William IV., though differing much from the 


other members of his family, and possessing a distinctive idiosyncrasy of 
expression, were decidedly stamped with the family type. That he did not 
resemble any of his brothers in general character is most certain; but 
they all possessed elements in common,— a certain combination of feeling 
and intellectual nature which existed in each, and distinguished them in 
their family relation from the rest of the world. George IV. was not pre- 
cisely like William in certain points of character: for example, William 
was inferior to George in point of intellect — George to William in moral 
nature; yet the intellect of William was of the same order or description as 
that of George, but differed from his only in point of force and power; 
and the moral feelings possessed by George were of the same general cha- 
racter as those of William, only existing in the former in an inferior degree 
of strength, and combined in him with more intensified propensities. 
Such we believe to be one of the chief causes of what is-termed, in com- 
mon language, family likeness. Members of the same family, possessing 
a certain combination of character in common, though differing from each 
other in degree, and constantly associating together, are necessarily excited 
by the same causes, and reflect very frequently upon the same train of 
events; and, accordingly, the muscles of the face assume the same expres- 
sion and character of tone. ‘The head of William IV. was not deficient in 
size, but was wanting in outline and character. His features had a dash of 
intelligence about them, but were decidedly destitute of depth and clearness 
of reflection. The frontal portion of his head, when viewed by itself, and 
apart from the expression indicated by the muscles of his face, produced 
the impression that he was not altogether destitute of intelligence; but the 
uniform expression which clung to his features was that the mind beneath 
had never, during the whole career of its earthly existence, devoted one short 
minute to a continuous and unbroken train of reflection; and that, conse- 
quently, all its associations and thoughts were of the most loose and 
unsatisfactory description. This expression was indicated by a certain 
flickering unsteadiness of the features, showing that glimmerings of intelli- 
gence went and came like ignis fatuus. ‘The naked stamina of his intel- 
lectual nature were indifferently good; but some lurking defect stripped 
them of character, and unfitted them for exertion. ‘The muscles of his face 
had a peculiar looseness of expression, indicative of vacancy or destitution of 
thought. | 

One distinct and clear conception of a general principle, in connection 
with the details that went to establish it, would have lent a wholly different 
expression to his features. His mind would have been filled with the iso- 
lated thought, and it would have brightened up with a deeper intelligence 
the expression of his countenance. His knowledge, although limited, would 
have had a distinctness and character about it which would have changed 
his whole physiognomy. But how is it possible for a mind so constituted to 
acquire a clear, distinct, and comprehensive conception even of one general 
principle? Our mental organism is so arranged that the faculties that are 
capable of understanding one principle are as capable of apprehending a 
thousand ; but unfit the intellect by some peculiar defect for mental exertion, 
and the result is its incapacity for apprehending distinctly any general or 
comprehensive idea whatever. ‘The element of mind most characteristically 
deficient in William IV. was that power, so eloquently described by Foster 
in his “ Essay on the Decision of Character,” which imparts continuity to 
the whole mental organism, the possession of which would have given 
breadth, consistency, and force to his intellectual and moral nature, and 
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qualified him for a range of exertion for which, as constituted, he was totally 
unfitted. 

We have been thus detailed in the description of a defective element of 
mind, because it was one which affected deeply the whole physical, moral, 
and intellectual nature of William IV., and consequently formed a master- 
key, without which you could obtain no access to his general character. He 
possessed, however, a different outline of head from his brother George. It 
was more elevated in the region of the coronal surface, and manifested that 
he was kind, generous, and tender-hearted, and these emotions gambolled 
upon his very features. ‘The peculiar manner in which he looked about 
him evinced that he was the reverse of proud, but, on the contrary, lived 
on the approbation of those around him; and, accordingly, instead of 
appearing big with a feeling of his own importance, and wrapping himself 
up in the robes of majesty, he lived with a desire of distributing the great- 
est possible good to the greatest possible number. With him to do so was 
not a matter of principle, it was an instinct. Neither was it from any self- 
ish or ulterior motive, but springing from the generosity of his nature ; and 
while it did so, it ministered to the more selfish portion of his character. 
Space will not permit us to descant further upon the physiognomy and 
character of the dead ; and we purpose accordingly to devote our next paper 
to the physiognomy of the reigning sovereign and her royal partner. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
No. XII. 


SAXON SUPERSTITIONS. 


Lrornic and Adhelm had paid several visits, sometimes together and some- 
times separately, to the Abbot Geoffry. He always received them in his 
closet without ceremony, and always said at parting, if I can be of any use 
to you come to me without reserve: they inferred from his manner that he 
desired not to be troubled, except on important occasions, and accordingly 
they rarely troubled him. Nothing was ever said concerning the tenure by 
which they were to hold their estates, but they were never disturbed in any 
respect. ‘The rents, or donations, of corn, cattle, and other agricultural pro-. 
duce, were paid with great punctuality, and on a liberal scale; and they 
were always received with lively expressions of gratitude, as if they had been 
free gifts, although they were never spoken of precisely as such. — 

The health of the Abbot Geoffry had always been delicate; it was sup- 
posed that he injured himself by his abstemiousness and application to study, 
by sedentary habits and abridged sleep. His strength had begun to decline 
soon after his elevation to the abbacy; and he had been so feeble for several 
years, that his speedy dissolution was anticipated. The prospect of a change 
in the government of the abbey had cost Leofric and his kinsman many 
anxious thoughts. It was certain that his successor would be a Norman, 
who would have no affection for the English in general; and it was very 
doubtful whether he would be inclined to view the descendants of Thorfuster 
with any particular favour. Many examples in their own neighbourhood, 
with which they were personally acquainted, and the concurring testimony 
of all witnesses as to the rapacity of the conquerors throughout England, 
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proved but too clearly, that if the next abbot thought fit to ask for their 
lands, they would most probably be immediately granted to his church ; or, 
if the king should chance to refuse his request, it would not be through any 
regard for the rights of the present occupiers, but merely that he might 
bestow them upon some of his military followers, or annex them to his own 
vast domains. If such appropriation were made, not only would they be 
obliged, at the shortest notice, to quit for ever their lands, and the roofs 
which had sheltered so many generations of their ancestors, perhaps in the 
depth of winter; but if it could be proved that they had carried away any 
moveable of value, they would be hanged by the merciless spoilers as com- 
mon thieves before their own doors. The anticipation of such a frightful 
calamity, which, if it happened at all, would fall upon them with the rapidity 
of lightning, caused many bitter hours to Leofric and Adhelm, and no one 
sympathised in their sorrows; their wives were secure in the peace of happy 
ignorance, which they forbore to disturb by communicating their apprehen- 
sions, for they felt that this would be as wantonly cruel as to poison the 
existence of the harmless cattle that grazed in their meadows by informin 

them, if it were possible, of the tragical end that awaited them. a. 

The peculiar situation of Greenford had often protected its inhabitants 
from the terrible ravages of the Danish invaders; and it had hitherto con- 
tributed greatly in preserving them from the more cruel and systematic 
spoliations of the Normans. During the long dominion of the Danes in 
England, the descendants of Thorfaster were spared, it is true, on account 
of their acknowledged Scandinavian descent; but their lands escaped the 
waste and pillage of brief incursions, because nature herself had kindly 
hidden them from the observation of hasty intruders. 

The pedestrian who boldly penetrates the country in every direction, 
cannot fail to be surprised at the solitude which still reigns in many parts of 
the county of Middlesex; he may cross its green fields and walk for miles 
along its narrow shady lanes from sunrise to sunset, and scarcely meet a 
human being to whom he may say good day: the absence of men is in part 
owing to the nature of the produce; the whole district, with very trifling ex- 
ceptions, being grass-land, upon which, except during the short and busy 
period of the hay harvest, it is seldom necessary that the foot of the labourer 
should tread. In any part of Engiand where there is the ordinary propor- 
tion of arable land, it would be possible on a Sunday only to walk across 
the fields for ten miles without receiving the salutation of a countryman, 
and without finding many persons at work at every hour of the day, and in 
every season of the year; but the beautiful and deeply green fields of 
Middlesex are as solitary throughout the whole week as those of other 
counties are on the day of rest. This solitude is perhaps in part traditional, 
and a remnant of the primeval loneliness which has always hung over the 
county, and has never been entirely dissipated, save in one corner, on the 
south-east, which is sufficiently remarkable for populousness and activity. 

The pedestrian must have observed also, that, besides the majestic elms 
which cast a deep and impenetrable shade over so many pleasant spots with 
their dense masses of small leaves, and are every where the luxuriant pride 
of the district, oaks are more frequent in the hedgerows than elsewhere, and 
are often found, as well as other trees, scattered about the fields; he must 
have noticed that most of the trees have evidently grown from stools ; and 
he must have discovered various indications that, at a period not very re- 
mote, there was much wood-land in the county. Eight hundred years ago, 
and long before the eleventh century and long after, the Brent stole silently 


from its source to the Thames through vast forests; at certain spots on its 
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banks the trees had given place to cultivation, and the fertile parish of 
Greenford was the place where the ground had been cleared to the greatest 
extent, but it was encompassed on all sides by natural woods and ancient 
and impervious thickets. The woods on the south-east were not less dense 
than in the other directions, so that it was separated entirely from London ; 
being thus embosomed in forests, it was cut off from dangerous observation, 
and lay forgotten, like some fortunate island in the midst of the ocean. It 
was sufficiently near the walls of the city, notwithstanding, to be protected 
by the reputation of its martial citizens from unlicensed mariners. If they 
should venture to take possession of the place, intelligence might be speedily 
conveyed; and succour as speedily sent, before they could secure and carry 
off their booty. A few hours’ march would bring an army of avengers, 
powerful enough not only to retake the prize, but to exterminate the captors. 
The Danes used to ravage the valley of the Thames on both banks of the 
river; but the Brent was too small a brook to attract their attention, and it 
seemed to lose itself amongst hills and woods, the aspect of which did not 
offer any temptation to cruelty or rapine: the inhabitants of this little 
valley enjoyed therefore profound peace in times of trouble and violence. 
There was an additional protection of a very peculiar kind, which had 
sometimes also served as a shield against rude violence. The sanctity of 
forests was acknowledged by the Celtic nations; the Druids of the ancient 
Britons, and the rites which they used to perform in the woods, are noto- 
rious. The Roman soldiers were long quartered upon the hills on the bor- 
ders of the county to the north of Greenford, and at other places in the 
neighbourhood, and the reverence of the Romans for sacred groves and the 
deities of the woods is well known. The pagan Saxons revered the great 
oak ‘Tygdrussil, and demonstrated, in various ways, their respect for trees, 
collectively and individually. After their conversion to Christianity many 
new superstitions connected with the woods arose: the observances of four 
different religions had accordingly been accumulated in the minds of per- 
sons extremely prone to accept any belief respecting matters wonderful and 
supernatural, without inquiring as to the authority by which their correct- 
ness was warranted ; and they had produced a prodigious effect in height- 
ening that awe which the solemn stillness and deep shade of the forest of 
themselves inspire. The whole tract of country to the north-west of London 
was supposed to be inhabited, in great measure, by demons; and in the 
meadows of Greenford, which were spread in the midst of the enchanted 
forest, the fairies, more harmless and milder spirits, held their assemblies: 
the gloom and secrecy of the woods which covered the land were propitious 
to mystery; glades were interspersed, yellow with furze or broom, or brown 
with fern, but every bush seemed to conceal its secret ; and if, in some places, 
the sterile soil was bare, and open, and naked, to an excited imagination 
the very barrenness, openness, and nakedness, contrasting forcibly with the 
covert that shaded the rest, seemed to add to the secrecy of the wondrous 
region. ‘These mysterious terrors were favourable to the preservation of 
game ; solitary poaching was prevented, and men went to hunt in companies, 
and less boldly, and perhaps less frequently, than they would have done 
had not these superstitious fears existed. Women ventured for a certain 
moderate distance only into the forests ; and the priests, who were extremely 
careful of themselves, did not commonly go quite so far as the women. 
These extensive woods did not harbour robbers; for, on account of their 
proximity to London, they were inhabited, during summer, by colliers or 
charcoal burners, who were too numerous for any small bodies, such as rob- 
bers of necessity must always be, to contend with. The appearance of these 
men was rather like that of the subjects of Pluto than of the inhabitants of 
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the surface of the earth; but they were not a mischievous or disorderly 
people: their occupation was profitable, and the profit certain. The 
business seemed to be so unpleasant that they were not injured by an undue 
number of competitors; they earned enough, therefore, to purchase in 
abundance homely but comfortable food and clothing,—to lay up a stock to 
maintain themselves in sickness and old age, —and frequently, if they were 
very prudent, to advance their children in more respectable employments. 
They lived much better by their honest and useful toil than by robbery; 
and their mode of life was more agreeable, at least to those who from their 
childhood had been accustomed to soot and labour. Their appearance was 
uninviting, but their manners were not rude; for although the sylvan life 
which they led in the summer was apt to engender sylvan habits, and had it 
continued all the year they would have been probably as blunt as the 
satyrs and fauns, yet since they were engaged during the winter in 
retailing their charcoal in shops, or through the streets of London, and cus 
tomers could only be procured at all by civility, and in great numbers by 
courtesy and flattery, especially as they were chiefly females, —the wives of 
the poorer and the maid-servants. of the richer citizens, —they were well- 
behaved and obliging : the colliers formed, therefore, a powerful and most 
useful guard, which was encamped during the summer on both sides of the 
valley of the Brent. It was not until the traveller had passed beyond the 
limits of the ground which they usually occupied, that he had reason to 
dread the encounter of bands of robbers. Through the fear of being inter- 
rupted in the exercise of a lucrative employment, they had established a 
police of their own, which, like all private establishments of the kind, was 
strict and vigilant, and punished depredators with great severity. 

So anxious were they to secure the goodwill of the neighbourhood, that 
a farmer having complained of the loss of a goose, an investigation was im- 
mediately set on foot. However difficult it might seem to detect such an 
offence in such a state of society, the offender was soon discovered ; he was 
instantly stripped, tied to a tree, notwithstanding the supplications of the 
complainant, who was moved to compassion by the piteous screams of the 
poor youth,—for when he was first seized he seemed to apprehend that he was 
going to be hanged on the spot, and begged, with many tears, to be per- 
mitted to see his mother once more,—and lashed with bundles of twigs with 
so little forbearance, that he survived the chastisement only through a mar- 
vellous vigour and a fine healthy habit of body. | Notwithstanding his suf- 
ferings he was banished from the fraternity, and no entreaties or promises of 
amendment were ever availing to procure a reversal of this outlawry from 
his rigorous judges. The black brotherhood were inexorable; the mise- 
rable penitent was interdicted the use of dust and ashes, and he washed his 
hands and face in despair. After pining for some time in sordid squalid 
cleanliness, he was compelled to betake himself to some other occupation 
which was less congenial to his feelings, but in which the scruples of profes- 
sional etiquette were less nice and delicate. 

The belief that these woods were peculiarly the abode of demons was 
perhaps useful, as well as the presence of the colliers, in deterring robbers 
from infesting them; for, like all persons who lead a life of peril and risk, 
robbers are prone to superstition : it diminished also the competition amongst 
the colliers themselves, for strangers would not rashly betake themselves to 
a trade which required them to reside amongst such dangerous neighbours 
as the demons. ‘The colliers were in some sort free of the woods: they were 
supposed to possess much traditional and local knowledge; they could dis- 
tinguish those parts that were not enchanted, or rather, to speak more cor- 
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rectly, that were less enchanted than others: this was a part, and no small 
part, of the mystery of their calling. 

Many of the larger trees were so entirely possessed by spirits, that it was 
believed, when they were struck with an axe, frightful shrieks were heard, 
and if the bark was wounded they bled freely. Whenever a wood-cutter 
was injured by a falling tree, or by the incautious use of his tools, and many 
such accidents happened every season, the misfortune was attributed to 
magical influences, and was considered to be a punishment for a trespass 
upon some hallowed spot. In an age when more attention was paid to the 
wants of the soul than to those of the body, we must not wonder that the 
notion was prevalent that some spirit ruled over each tree, and that it was 
endued with life. ‘ My good master ! they have as much sense as you have,” 
said an old collier very gravely concerning his trees to one of the canons. 
of St. Paul’s. : 

There were certain parts of the woods in which it was commonly believed 
that the devils used to appear bodily at particular seasons ; and these were 
rarely visited, and never without terror. A tangled thicket was pointed out, 
of suspicious and uninviting aspect, and so black that it seemed to have been 
scorched by fire, in which, as some wood-cutters were passing at dusk on 
the fatal 14th of October, they heard the demons recounting the number of* 
the slain, and loudly rejoicing at the total defeat of the English, long before 
the intelligence could have been brought by human means from Hastings. 
In some of the most formidable parts of the woods were little chapels or 
shrines, gay with painting and gilding, and containing a picture or image of 
some saint, or of Our Lady and her Babe; or the holy rood was erected to 
protect the traveller, and to defend him from the dreaded assaults of demons 
when they warred upon him, not merely with spiritual, but actually with 
carnal weapons: in some there were vessels, that were occasionally filled 
with lustral water, which afforded the most effectual defence against these 
perils. The colliers affirmed moreover, that in the evening and early 
morning young ladies of exquisite beauty, and in the most elegant and 
costly attire, sought to mislead them, and tempted them most pertinaciously. 

It did not occur to the heroes of these tales that the demon-ladies must 
have a very different taste from earthly damsels, and were much less fearful 
of soiling their fine clothes; perhaps they recollected that, although they 
seemed fair, they were in truth more black and ugly than even the colliers 
themselves. There was a story that, many years or ages ago, a foolish 
young man was so much moved by the solicitations and the surpassing 
beauty of a maiden, who had Jong courted him, that, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his wiser companions, he followed her: his shrieks were distinctly 
heard amidst loud peals of thunder and bursts of fiendish laughter, and his 
mangled body was found on the morrow by his comrades; and there was a 
smell of burning around the place where it lay, that even colliers deemed 
suffocating and insupportable. Hence the forest law; and as the only cer- 
tain mode of avoiding these perilous snares, the most rigid chastity was 
observed as strictly in the woods near Greenford as in the most severe 
nunnery. The man had a miserable fate who violated the majesty of the 
forests; but his lot was light compared with that of the female who was 
wanting in chaste reverence, and who offended the inviolable purity of the 
shady covert: several well-known stories exemplified the peril and punish- 
ment of such transgressions. or the forest law, however, the Normans had 
as little regard as for the just laws of King Edward; and, like their duke, the 
greater part of the impious spoilers feared neither god nor devil: it was 
very questionable, therefore, whether the protection of the woods might avail. 
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LINES 


WRITTEN UPON HEARING OF THE 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CELEBRATED FALLS OF NIAGARA 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


Tuy pride is bow’d, Niagara! Thy place, 
’Mid the world’s giant wonders, is made desolate; 
And thou, that aw’dst bold hearts, hast left no trace 
Of thy Titanic state. 


Wert thou a thing to be forgotten ? — thou, 


With the tremendous sweep of thy wild fearless waves ;— 


Thou that didst make immortal spirits bow, 
And thoughts crouch down like slaves, 


Awed by thy stern magnificence? The air 

Still quivers with the breathless rushing of thy wings; 
But o’er the sightless void a mute despair 

Its withering influence flings. 


Is it for man to mourn thee, mighty one ? 
The sun will miss the wreathing columns of thy spray ; 
The foaming showers his bright beams lighted on 
Through the long summer day, 


Giving and taking glory! Thou didst make 
High holiday for the mad spirits of the deep, 
That ever at thy potent call did break 
From their dark ocean sleep 


With an exulting gladness! The young wind 

Floated around thee with wonder-suspended breath, 
Till, grown familiar, thou with it didst find 

True fellowship till death. 


And now it sendeth forth a dirgelike wail : — 

Thou wert the playfellow of summer-floating clouds, 
That ever found it a delight to sail, 

And sweep in radiant crowds 


Along thy glancing waters! Moon and star, 


And darkness, and night’s meteors look for thee in vain ; 


And silence comes with measured step from far, 
And turneth not again ! 


Thy pride is bow’d, Niagara! Thy place, 
*Mid the world’s giant wonders, is made desolate ; 
And thou, that aw’dst bold hearts, hast left no trace 
Of thy Titanic state. 


Doth Erie mourn thee? Doth Ontario 

Miss the glad swellings of thy deep and far-off voice ? 
Doth thy land’s mighty oceans learn the woe, 

And cease them to rejoice ? 
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Spring. 
Yet not to the wild waves, or the sun’s beams, 
Winds, clouds, or stars, in trust thy memory doth belong ; 


Thou hast no power, save in the poet’s dreams, — 
No life, save in his song, 





Through the far-stretching future! Therefore, rise, 
And pour forth thy lament, O thou whose pilgrim feet 

Have linger’d by those heights, — whose wond’ring eyes 
Have watch’d the waters beat, 


And track’d the booming thunders! Lift on high 

Thy voice with deathless words, well fitted to restore 
The mighty past, whose record should not die 

From earth for evermore ! 


Thy pride is bow’d, Niagara! thy place, 
"Mid the world’s giant wonders, is made desolate ; 
And thou, that aw’dst bold hearts, hast left no trace 
Of thy Titanic state. 


SS ——— 


—— SS SE 


Rotherham. 


Nore. — It is needless to remind the reader that the intelligence of the fall of the Falls 
was in London some days before the contradiction was received. — Ep. 





one = Se 


At SPRING. 


SPRING is again on earth ;, that glorious season, 

IV When Beauty, Life, and Joy, — mysterious Three |! — 
F | Work silently in man, and bird, and tree, 
i Wooing all nature to divinest mirth. 
Now from her wintry sleep th’ awaken’d Earth 
Rises, and revels in delicious gladness ! 

| The unchain’d rivers and the laughing rills 
| i Bound wildly forth, and from the thronéd hills 

1 Leap down like living streams of light and glory ! 

The ancient skies look young ; the fresh-born air 
Is all alive with sound and fragrance rare ; 
And e’en the moss-clad ruins look less hoary ! 
I know not how it is, but at this season 
I feel an overpowering sense of sadness, 
And walk oppress’d beneath a weight of care: 
Yet, such is the o’ermastering might of Beauty, 
And so divinely loyal every creature, 
That I, a mourner, dare not breathe my treason 
Before the gentle Majesty of Nature ; 
But tune my accents to the song of duty, 
And say, while tears flow from me while I sing, 


“ The beauty and the blessedness of Spring !” 
THoMAS PowELL, 
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FRAGMENTS FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
AGNES TELFORD. 


I was then nineteen. I remember very well the bright sunny morning 
when I left home, with my dear mother and a female servant. Weak and 
pale with long confinement, I was carefully bolstered up in one corner of 
the carriage. As we turned out of the avenue and were crossing the little 
bridge, my mother, by my request, called to James to stop the horses for an 
instant, that I might take a parting look of a scene of all others the most 
dear to me; for L felt, though my physician had spoken very confidently of 
the effects of a residence on the sea-coast in hastening my recovery, that 
there was still a risk that I might see the spot no more after the next turn 
in the road had hidden it from my view. ‘There it was; the little valley of 
wood through which danced and tumbled the streamlet, glistening brightly 
here and there as it was touched by the sun, and now and then falling over 
a rock in a tiny waterfall; and there was the old square brick-built house in 
which I had been born and bred, at the door of which I had just left my 
father, who, dissembling as far as possible his real feelings, could not conceal 
from me at parting the intense anxiety of his mind. I could perceive the 
tops of the orchard trees, and they were in blossom; the primroses near us, 
thickly studded in little groups, one above the other, on the banks of the 
rivulet, smiled sweetly in the sun; a gentle breeze stole up the glen loaded 
with the perfume of many wild flowers. I felt conscious that my mother’s 
careful eye was upon me, and resolved to comport myself with becoming 
manliness, however ready the tears might be to gush from my eyes. I had 
just settled with myself how I was to reassume my reclining attitude in the 
corner, without any indication of the feelings which stirred within me, when 
an unforeseen little incident quite overthrew my resolution. This was 
neither more nor less than the appearance of Carlo on an adjoining bank, 

wagging his tail, and appearing quite delighted with the run he was just 
promising himself with the party. James ordered him back; and the 
slunken tail and the sorrowful imploring aspect of the poor dog, as he crept 
homewards, overcame my manhood. 

“Don’t cry, Richard. Foolish boy, why does he cry?” said my kind 
mother, kissing my forehead, and crying all the time herself as fast as she 
was able. 

It is true that I felt greatly relieved after this little scene, influenced, 
probably, by the idea that I had but done my duty in making a tender 
adieu to the place I loved so dearly. 

* * * * * * 

Having come gently on in this way during the two days by short and 
easy stages, we arrived at Boville the second evening. Passing the first 
night in an inn, my mother, with Betty, set out the next morning to re- 
connoitre for lodgings ; and, after an absence of an hour or two, returned so 
much pleased with the village or little town in general, and with the lodg- 
ings fixed on in particular, that I was led to imagine that a great part of 
the delight might be assumed, for the purpose of cheeri ing the poor sinking 
object for whose benefit our journey had been undertaken. And then the 
people of the lodgings, according to my mother’s account, were such nice 
people; aud the mistress of the house in particular was such a nice, sensible, 
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feeling, and discreet woman, that it was a matter of wonder to me how she 
could have arrived so suddenly at all the knowledge. I was conveyed in 
the afternoon, however, to the place fixed on to judge for myself, and found 
that my mother had exaggerated neither with regard to the house nor its 
inmates. It was a bright shining afternoon; the cottage was one of the 
neatest of many that were ranged along the beach. A lively bay window 
looked out from our sitting-room on the sea; and, from an easy chair in 
which I was rolled to it like an old man, I set about my first survey of the 
scene without, which by and by became so familiar to me. Beyond a tidy 
plot of flowers and shrubbery in the front, encompassed by a smart little 
hedge, was the smooth sandy beach, stretching right and left round the little 
bay, over which the sun threw a warm and mellow light. The beach was 
the promenade of the place. It was busy with comers and goers, and with 
groups here and there, beyond which the white shoulders and streaming ° 
hair of bathers would now and then emerge from the surface of the water, 
though yet too cold for much bathing. From my chair in the bay window 
I became in time so familiar with the faces of those who used to pass by 
that I could detect new-comers, and miss old friends who had taken their 
departure. I wonder where some of my beach acquaintances are now! I 
should not mind going considerably out of my way to see them. For. 
instance, there was the nice old, or rather middle-aged lady, with her four 
daughters in her train, who were all so like their mother, and all so like one 
another, though one might be a little taller, another a little fairer, and a 
third more lively than the rest, who were always dressed so very much alike, 
that when one had a different collar or a different reticule from the others it 
seemed quite an innovation. What sweet merry creatures they were! Poor 
things ! they most probably are separated now, and may individually have 
felt many sorrows. And the family of three; I wonder where they are ! 
The mother with her sickly little son, who used to be joined by the father 
on Sundays, when I would see them come up the beach, the latter in the 
middle, with his wife on his arm, and his boy in his other hand. I hope the 
poor little fellow recovered. His father had the hard features of a working 
man; and I'll warrant he worked harder, and exercised much self-denial, to 
give his only son the chance of being benefitted by the sea air. 
* * * * * * 

The inmates of the house in which we lived were, besides ourselves, 
Mrs. Telford, our landlady, who proved herself quite worthy of the praises 
my mother had bestowed on her; her husband, Mr. Thomas Telford, and 
their daughter Agnes. ‘Thomas Telford, now a man between fifty-five and 
sixty, had been in business of some kind in his younger days, and had 
become comparatively rich in it. More recently, however, his losses had 
exceeded his gains, and considerably reduced his fortune. Notwithstanding 
this, he was able, by withdrawing himself in time from his business, to 
retire to Boville, his native place, with what would have kept himself and 
his little family in ease and comfort, had he not been again unfortunate in 
a speculation he made in shares: the effect of which attempt to retrieve 
some of his lost capital was to reduce it so far as to make it advisable inat 
he should let part of his house in the summer. One would have thought 
that he detected a seriousness in Mr, Telford’s expression consequent on 
his misfortunes, but still his mind was in the main of a cheerful turn. His 
whole business, during my residence there, as far as I could find out, con- 
sisted in attending to the plot of flowers before the windows, the fantas- 
tically shaped box-trees, and the trim little hedge ; in reading the news; and 
in taking certain stated walks to different parts in the neighbourhood, 
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followed by his little podgy short-winded dog, which was remarkable for 


nothing so much as for screwing its tail over its back ina particularly tight 
manner. Thomas Telford was withal an intelligent kind-hearted man; to 
his daughter Agnes, a girl of sixteen, he bore a strong affection; she 
seemed the main joy and comfort of his life, as well as of her mother’s; and 
this was not to be wondered at, for, besides being an only child, she was 
one of the fairest and gentlest creatures I have ever seen. 

* * * * *% * 

We became more and more attached to this family the longer we knew 
them, and I believe the esteem was mutual. My mother, who thought no 
care or watching irksome that was bestowed on me, was assisted and 
“encouraged by Mrs. Telford, who could understand and enter into her 
feelings ; and, when their attentions were rewarded by my more rapid con- 
valescence, you would have thought, to have seen us, that we were all near 
and dear relations. My mother and our hostess suited each other so well, 
they had so many experiences to relate and to compare, so many important 
domestic matters to debate about and to settle, that it used to be amusing 
to observe the one listening patiently and pleasantly through a long detail 
in order that the other might render her similar courtesy when she, in her 
turn, took upon herself the agreeable task of spokeswoman. But, if my 
mother found a pleasant companion in the person of our landlady, I found 
one equally so in her daughter. What a sweet young creature Agnes was 
then, and how beautiful! The last traces of girlishness were rapidly dis- 
appearing in the fuller bloom and richer tournure of womanhood. She was 
a fair beauty: her complexion was not at all like snow, nor yet anything 
like the lily ; but it was one of the most delicate and purest white com- 
plexions I have ever witnessed: her hair, which was very light, parted over 
a high forehead; her eyes were blue, but oh! how full and soft they were! 
Withal, the beauty of her person was equalled but by the graces of her 
mind: she was modest and intelligent. As her life had been but a mono- 
tonous one, she experienced great delight in our society. She used to read 
to me during the Jong summer evenings till it was dark or till we tired, and 
then she would play to me on the piano-forte. She would occasionally sing, 
too; and, though far from being a practised or scientific singer, her simple 
little lays were characterized by much sweetness and pathos. In the’sub- 
dued state of physical energy in which I found myself at that time, in conse- 
~ quence of continued illness, my feelings, though my friends declare that 
they have a natural bias to the pathetic and sentimental, were more easily 
touched ; and, looking out on the bay in the twilight of a summer evening, 
I would sometimes find myself in tears — tears born of the scene before me, 
the tender tones of Agnes’s voice, and the kindness lavished on me by all 
around. ‘They were happy tears ! 

But how truly happy was the little family with which we were at that 
time so much associated, notwithstanding all its reverses! How often has 
the hackneyed though true sentiment occurred.to me since, amid the com- 
motion of the world and its eager jostling for gain and distinction, that there 
are quiet unsuspected corners here and there, where, on small means, pleasure 
is felt in a much sweeter, deeper, and more enduring way by plain honest 


folks, than it is by the gay and wealthy in scenes of fashion and profusion ! 
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I had now (autumn) improved so much in health as to be able to walk 
out, and our party would therefore adjourn to the beach and to pleasant 
walks through the fields: Mrs. Telford and my mother carrying their dis- 
cussions into the open air; and Agnes and myself, who had come to look on 
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each other in the light of brother and sister, varying our occupations by such 

simple amusements as the gathering of flowers and shells. Mr. Telford joined 

us, too, more frequently out of doors than he had done in the house ; and when 

he was with us, of course so was little Dick, as fussy and important as usual, 

with his corpulent little person, and his tail screwed up, if such a thing 

was possible, more tightly than on ordinary occasions. 
* x * * * * 

Sorry as we were to part from this amiable family, we did not take leave 
without exacting repeated promises from them that they should visit us at 
Carbrook the following Christmas. On the morning of our departure I felt 
considerable difficulty in the suppression of my feelings, for Agnes’s blue 
eyes glistened wet through their long white fringes as she essayed to smile 
with her lips on bidding us good-by. The ceremony, however, we managed 
to get through; for it was not till the carriage-door was actually shut with 
a bang that the tears ran rapidly down Agnes’s cheeks, nor till the wheels 
rattled over the pebbles that my mother found me making as great a fool of 


myself as I had done on leaving home. 
* * * * * * 


* * * * * * 


It was now nearly two years since we had left the watering-place. Two 
Christmas times had passed, but the Telfords had not been to Carbrook. 
The first time the visit had been postponed to the next Christmas; but 
when it came we had heard nothing further from them; nor indeed had we 
heard any thing from them up to the date of which I write. Having now 
left the university for the last time, and having little to do except to wait 
for partridge shooting on the Ist of September, I determined to act on a 
suggestion of my mother’s by paying a visit to Boville and the Telfords. 
The day after that on which I determined to do so I rode over; and having 
left my horse at the inn, I walked in the evening hastily down the beach, 
contrasting the state of my health at the time with what it had been two 
years before, and filled with pleasant thoughts about my happy meeting 
with the kind honest folks who had so materially contributed to restore it. 

It seemed strange that the garden-plot should be so much out of order ; 
the box-trees had been unshorn for weeks, and weeds grew on the gravel 
walks. . 

“Is Mrs. Telford at home?” I asked of a female servant, who answered 
in the affirmative; stating at the same time, however, that her mistress 
should be unable to see me. 

“ Ts she ill?” I inquired. 

‘* Not worse than usual, sir.” 

“© Where is Mr. Telford, or Agnes, then ?” I asked hastily; and, though 
I was not conscious of looking very terrible, | imagined the girl seemed 
aghast either at myself or the questions. Walking past her in her gaping 
condition, I entered the room with the bay window, and, perceiving my old 
friend Mrs, Telford on an easy chair, I hastened to greet her, when, struck 
with her care-worn and dejected appearance, I apologised for my rash 
behaviour, and expressed concern at seeing that she was ill. 

“¢ God bless me !” she exclaimed, as if but then recollecting herself; “ it 
is Richard Mellor !” 

‘“ You should have seen him sooner,” said I, * had he been aware of the 
calamity that seems to have befallen you, and of the nature of which he is 
yet ignorant.” 

« Oh! Mr. Richard,” said poor Mrs. Telford, “we are sadly changed 
since you saw us; we are all changed. I have often in my sorrow thought 
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of you I have often wished to speak with your mother; but I could not 
write, — no, I durst not write.” 

«© What is it?” I exclaimed. ‘ What is the cause of all this desolation ?” 

“¢ T will tell you presently, Mr. Richard,” said the afflicted woman ; “ give 
me a little time.” And by-and-by, after inquiring after my mother and 
our family, pressing me to have some refreshment, and touching on some 
commonplace subjects, she rallied considerably, and gathered up sufficient 
nerve to give me an account of her domestic misfortunes, which was much 
to the following effect : — 

“I must begin at the beginning,” said she, “ and tell you that the summer 
after you left, about the same time of the year that you had come, a young 
gentleman, called Dunstall, took the apartments we had to let, — the same 
which you had. He was a handsome and fashionable young man. At first 
we were at a loss to imagine what could have brought him to such a place 
as this ; but it appeared that he had already dissipated a considerable fortune, 
left him by an aunt, while he was in the army; and that his father having 
several times paid his debts, and endeavoured ‘to reclaim him from his wild 
and extravagant habits, had at last tried the experiment of pensioning him 
off on an annual sum, and that on condition that he should, for some con- 
siderable time at least, live in some place removed from facilities for riot or 
excess. The young man might have been spoiled at first from the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, acting on a youthful mind fond of excitement 
and easily led away; for, though apparently ill at ease here for some time 
at first, he soon began to follow the innocent excitement of country sports 
with the utmost earnestness, and seemingly without regret for the scenes 
which he had left. He would sometimes row in the bay for half a day at 
a time, whole days would be spent in angling in the rivers in the neighbour- 
hood, and in the autumn all his time and attention seemed occupied with 
shooting. His disposition was naturally kind; indeed, I must confess that 
I believe there had been originally much more good shan bad in him; but, 
as the event proved, he had not passed through the gaieties of his youth 
without contamination. That Dunstall, Mr. Richard, is the destroyer of 
all our peace! ‘They say parents are blind: how the proverb originated, 
and what it means, | do not know; but it was verified in our case. Poor, 
simple, confiding folks, we were unacquainted with worldly ways till they 
had ruined us; ” and our dear child, in whom centred all our care and 
love, unsuspecting and guileless as an infant, had fallen a victim! Oh, 
Mr. Richard ! I have often blamed myself, — I need not say often, for the 
bitter stinging accusation is ever before me, that I was blind. I can re- 
member now, when it is too late, to have seen Agnes weep,— to have seen 
her regard me with a strange mixture of fear and love, as though she wished 
to unburden her mind to me and durst not,—to have seen her grow pale and 
- thoughtful ; but at the time I was blind. It is over, and what avails the 
reflection? Regret is bitter, for it gives no satisfaction. Would that we 
had been left childless in very truth, for I could more easily have laid her 
in the grave! And yet, Richard, could I but find her, see her, have her 
back to me again, no reproach should escape my lips; the poor deluded 
girl should be dearer to me than ever she was before, for she was our only 
child.” 

After recovering from an outbreak of grief, which the recital of these 
particulars occasioned, the distressed mother handed me a note, which ear- 
ried the marks of having been wet with many tears since the first had been 
shed on it by its fair writer, whose hand had trembled when she wrote it. 
It was therefore not very legible, and my eyes could not be said to be at the 
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time in the best possible state for the deciphering of any thing obscure. 
However, I succeeded in making out the following words: — 


“ Dear Father and Mother, 

“I now write what I durst not speak. I have erred past your forgive- 
ness. At a future time I hope to see you as the wife of Mr. Dunstall, if 
you can forgive her who can only meet you again with shame. Farewell, 
dear, dear father and mother! I dare not think of how deeply I have 
wounded you; but do not fret about one who has proved so unworthy of 
all your kindness. 7 
“* AGNES ‘TELFoRD.” 


“Oh, Richard!” continued Mrs. Telford, when she saw that I had 
finished reading the note, “ our eyes were then opened. We at least knew 
what was to be inferred from such a note as this, if we had been 
stupid before. We could see that our daughter had been cruelly se- 
duced !” 7 
_ And where has your dear child gone? Where is the dastard seducer ?” 
I exclaimed, in a transport of rage. 

* Sit down, Mr. Richard, I beseech you,” said the afflicted woman ; “ do 
compose yourself. I thank you for the kindness towards us which your 
feelings indicate; but it is of no use. We learned soon afterwards that 
he had returned to his father’s house at Bath. Of her we have not heard 
since.” 

* But your husband,” said I, more quietly, “ where is he?” 

** Did you come by Woodhill?” she asked. 

“TJ did.” 

‘Then you passed the asylum for the insane?” 

“What of that?” 

“ He is there! After the first days of anguish that we suffered together, 
he would walk out and return but to his meals, and that, too, at long and 
irregular intervals. "These became longer and more dreary, till at length I 
used to see nothing of him from the time he went out in the morning till 
he returned to his bed at night ; and when he did come back, though he 
had tasted not a morsel all the day, he would partake of nothing, looking 
every time more vacant and barren than before. His nights were restless 
and his sleep broken. One morning he went out earlier than usual; and 
the evening came, and night set in, but still he had not returned. Men 
with lanterns searched all about; and they found him at last sitting under 
a rock by the shore, the tide washing up.to his feet, staring with a wild and 
disordered look across the sea. A bundle lay beside him, which proved to 
be his handkerchief filled with shells, which he had been gathering, he 
said, for little Agnes. When I tried to bring him back to himself, he would 
run on in an incoherent manner about Agnes and the shells. ‘ Look at 
this one,’ he would say, ‘ what pretty speckles there are on it, are not they ? 
and that one, look what a beautiful white shell that is; they are all for 
Agnes. She shall have them all when she comes back.’ I sent for our 
kind friend Mr. Paget, the ‘curate, and, by his advice, for Dr. Gifford, who 
confirmed all my fears; for he gave me to understand, poor gentleman, in 
as delicate a way as he could, what, spoken plainly, meant that my husband 
was mad ! ” 

Next morning I used all the arguments I could muster to induce 
Mrs. Telford to come over and stay with my mother, at least for some 
time. 
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“‘ No, no, Mr, Richard,” she replied ; “here I wait; here I shall abide; 
my heart shall ache in solitude till it breaks.” 

I rode home with a heavy heart, sometimes, to drown my feelings, 
scouring over the road at full gallop for miles at a stretch, and at 
other times stopping altogether to arrange the thoughts that crowded on 
my mind. 

* * * * * * 

** Come, come, Richard,” said my light-hearted companion, rallying me 
as we passed along a principal thoroughfare in the West-end, “ when are 
you to get over this puling and drawling sentimentalism ? These creatures,”’ 
pointing to a group of unfortunate girls, “ having been naturally bad, their 
misfortunes have but been brought about by their own vices. But you 
may see that they are still happy after their own fashion in the midst of 
their wickedness. ‘The state of things cannot be amended. I am only 
afraid that I cannot convince you of the silliness of preaching about it. 
I would take great pains to do so, did I not think you perfectly in- 
curable.” | 

Two of the poor creatures, seeing that they were the subjects of our at- 
tention, came up at the instant; the one seizing hold of my friend’s arm, 
and the other of mine. Looking down to bid her go away who had at- 
tached herself to me, and perhaps to give way to what my friend called 
my propensity to preach,— good God! what did I see! Disguised as the 
girl was by the flaunting and gaudy dress of her class, by her painted face, 
and half-intoxicated expression, I was yet able to recognise, as I thought, 
the features of the virtuous young girl whom I had once loved as a sister ; 
whom I had known distinguished: for purity and goodness above the ma- 
jority of her sex, as she excelled them in personal beauty. Was it Agnes 
Telford? Separating from my companion, who was evidently astonished to 
see that I had led the girl apart, I inquired her name with as careless an 


air as I could assume. 


“Name!” said the girl; “what’s ina name? But, perhaps, you want 
to drink to my health. If you do, here’s a public-house, and 1 want some- 
thing to drink. Come, there’s a dear.” 

God bless me! thought I, can this be really Agnes? And I felt so con- 
fused that, almost before I had recovered myself, we were sitting together in 
a box of the tavern with wine before us. She swallowed one glassful, and 
another, and a third. 

“ Come, drink,” said she ; ‘ what is the matter with you that you do not 
drink ?” 

“¢ And to whose health, then, am I to drink?” said I, endeavouring to 
rally. : 

‘* Why my name,” said the girl, “ which you seem so anxious about, is 
Matilda.” 

“ Matilda!” said I. 

“‘ Matilda,” she repeated; “ Matilda Eresby. I am generally called 
"Tilda. Why, how you stare !” 

The simple unconscious energy of my manner caused her to laugh very 
much; but, changing her cue, she said, “ Well, I see you feel for me; order 
some more wine, and I will tell you all about it.” 

“‘ You seem,” she continued, when it was brought, “to think such as I 
am miserable. Oh! nothing of the kind,—we are happy, and gay, and go 
in fine clothes, and drink. Bless you, we are the gayest, merriest creatures 
possible ; and if we do die soon, why, what then? I was once asimple crea- 
ture, like yourself, before I knew the world.” 
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*¢ And how did you become what you are now, Matilda ?” 
“Ha! ha! ha! what is that? What do you mean?” said the girl. 


“ Why, who taught you to be merry and gay, and to go in fine clothes, 
then?” said I. 


“* Who led me astray, as you would say ?” 

* Exactly,” I replied; “ who led you wom . 

“© Why, between ourselves, it was Lord ” said the girl. 

* Do you blame him?” 

** Of course I don’t. It’s all the way of the world; why should I blame 
him ?” 

“ But what said your parents? Have you parents ?” 

«* Yes, and brothers and sisters too. ‘T hey were so fond of me, all of 
them, and wanted me so much to go back, and wrote me such letters; but 
I wouldn’t go. My father is a merchant in Nottingham ; — his lordship 
was there with his regiment at the time: he gave me this ring; and, look 
here, this is a lock of his hair.” 

‘“¢ He at last abandoned you, I suppose.” 

‘‘ Yes, of course. He tired of me and left me; but, thank God, there 
were other people in the world besides him. There’s yourself for example ; 
and you have helped to ruin me, at any rate for the present, as you have 
made me drunk. You must now see me home.” 

It was true, the poor girl was intoxicated. She ran on in the same reck- 
less manner on her way home. Had it not been for my support she must 
have once or twice fallen in the street. 

** Do you often get drink?” I inquired of her, as we walked along. 

“ Yes, often — every day,” said she, ‘ when I can pay for it, or can get 
fools like yourself to give it me. I was taken to a police-office the other 
night for being drunk and disorderly —ha! ha! ha! Old mother bailed 


me out.” 


“© Mother!” I exclaimed. “ To whom do you allude? Not, certainly, to 
Mrs. Telford ?” 

“ Telford!” shrieked the girl. ‘ What do you mean? Who are you? 
Where do you come from?” And, having hurried me forward to the next 
lamp-post, she grasped my collar with one hand, and ran the fingers of her 
other hastily and eagerly over my face, to trace the features that her eyes 
were unfit to see except confusedly. 

** Who are you? What do you mean by that word?” she repeated more 
faintly, as her hand dropt by her side,. for the exertion had exhausted her: 
—‘ Help me home.” 

Having ascertained her place of abode, I conducted her thither, and 
handed her over to the care of the beldame, whom, as I afterwards under- 
stood, she had called * old mother.” 

It was Agnes Telford! 

I wandered homewards in a very abstracted state of mind. I could not 
help thinking of the happy family I had once known in Boville, the two 
good old folks, and their only daughter whom they loved so much, and who 
was so worthy of their love. I could not help cursing the serpent whé had 
crept into their little Eden, and blasted all their peace. I pictured to my- 
self the vacant glare of the father’s eye in bedlam, and imagined his raving 
— not that of a : furious maniac, but the silly incoherence of a melancholic 
one — till death terminated all the vagaries he had indulged in about the 
return of his little Agnes, as he called her; for, before this time, he had 
died in the asylum. I thought of the poor forlorn widow, shut up from 
the world and the present, ruminating for ever on the past, filled with 
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regret and grief, and following by sure, if slow, steps, her dead husband to 
the grave. | 

I found myself, some time afterwards, looking very hard at the cinders, 
which remained in the grate at my lodgings; but how long I had stared at 
them, or how I had come into the chair in which I sat, I was unconscious. 
I had traced many figures in the fire, —I had heard them speak and seen 
them act as ina drama. I looked at my watch, and it was half past three 
o'clock. 

Walking towards the place the next morning where I had left Agnes, I 
could perceive that the houses in the neighbourhood, though both new and 
handsome, seemed yet quite different, in some respects, from those in the 
other streets through which I had passed. ‘The latter were so smart, and 
clean, and perfect-looking in “comparison, — the steps were newly washed, 


the brass-plates and the door-handles looked so bright; the kitchen table — 


which you saw through the area window so tidy — so did Mary, who was 


ironing her cap on it; the parlour windows were so clear, the curtains so - 


nicely arranged, and, in the house with the white blinds, the tassels, which 
hung down, one on each middle pane, were so white, that such houses you 
could not help associating with respectable and praiseworthy citizens; you 
could not help surrounding their hearths with happy families, comfortable 
old people rejoicing in the | possession of manly sons and virtuous daughters. 
But the houses which now came under my notice were different. It was 
noon; but the shutters were still close, and between them and the window- 
frame you might observe a portion of a filthy blind, and firld a rusty utensil 
which, in its better days, had been a japanned waiter, stuck into the place 
of a square of glass which had been broken; the door-steps were unwashed, 
the brass on the doors was dull, and the areas were unswept; you might see 
a hag of a servant, sooner up than the others, in a soiled unfastened dress, 
a dirty cap, and slatternly shoes, entering a house with a pot of porter from 
the adjoining gin-palace, for the benefit of some thirsty inmate. What 
could one associate with such blighted places as these but depravity? 

My knock was answered by a tawdry young woman, in a morning wrap- 
per loose at the breast, a stocking hanging about her one ancle, while the 


other was quite innocent of any covering ; her uncombed hair in paper, and 
her face unwashed. 


“Ts Agnes Telford within?” I inquired. 

“ We been no young lady of that name in this house,” answered the 
damsel, inviting me at the same time to come in with a smirk. 

I felt at a ieee but, a fresh thought striking me, I asked for Matilda 
Eresby ; and the girl, having given me to understand that she was in the 
house, showed me into an apartment, where I waited till Agnes should 
come down stairs, as she was not yet up, though it was past twelve 
o'clock. 

She came at length. The natural lineaments of beauty remained, but 
her countenance was pale, sharp, and haggard with continued dissipation ; 
her eyes were slightly bloodshot with the debauch of the previous night. 
She could ill conceal the deep-settled melancholy which in a morning forced 
itself upon her, before she had again steeped her senses and mind in drink. 
What a wreck was before me— what a consummation! Where are human 
eyes? Facts are every day before them more eloquent than a thousand 
sermons, and yet they go unheeded ! 

I extended my hand, though it trembled very mutch, and called her by 
her name. The sound acted on the poor girl like magic; she sank on a 
sofa with a subdued shriek, like a wounded animal, and ventured but to 
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look up to inquire piteously, “ Who is it? Is it Richard Mellor? How 
have you found me out, Mr. Richard? How did you find me?” 

“Did I not meet you last night, Agnes? Don’t you recollect ?” 

*“* Nay, I cannot tell,” answered the girl; “I recollect something about 
my name having been mentioned — my real name. I thought this morn- 
ing that it must “have been a dream. Was it by you?” 

© Yes,” 

“¢ Where did I meet you ?” 

I informed her how she had met me in such and such a street, and taken 
me to such a tavern. 

‘Was it you, Mr. Richard? Forgive me, and then go away, and forget 
that you have seen me. Consider me as dead; I shall soon be so indeed. 
Oh, Mr. Richard ! my happiness and peace of mind are destroyed for ever, 
and I now seek the forgetfulness of drink. It will be better to forget my- 
self in death.” 

* Do not say so, Agnes,” I replied. I often sought for you without 
-knowing where to find you, and without avail; all methods J could devise 
have been put in operation to find you out ; and now that I have met you 
accidentally, I shall leave nothing in my power undone to rescue you from 
your present unfortunate condition.” 

“ You can never rescue me,” answered the girl, “ from my own unworthi- 
ness; do not try it. I should be a blighted thing for good people to point 
out to their children that they might avoid it.” 

*¢ Suppose yout should be removed to scenes where no one can know 


you,” | suggested. 


“« But I cannot be removed from myself: my conscience will still point to 
my father’s grave. No—no: leave me to this wicked life, which will soon 
kill me. But, tell me, Mr. Richard,” she continued, after a pause, her 
voice sliding into a peculiarly soft sorrowful accent which I shall never 
forget, — * ‘tell me, if you can, something of my mother : 77 

‘Let me urge your acquiescence in what I propose to you on her 
account,” I replied: “she mourns over the loss of her daughter, and the 
death of your father; she prays for your return: her arms are ready to take 
you back. ‘Think, Agnes, of your poor mother !” 

*‘It is now too lete, Mr. Richard.” 

“‘ It is never too late,” said I, ‘to return to the proper line of duty. In 
your mother’s name I will exercise authority over you; and now you must 
promise me, on the faith of the Agnes Telford that I once knew, that I shall 
find you ready to leave this house with me this very afternoon, as soon as I 
_ have made some arrangements for your removal.” 

“Oh, no! Mr. Richard, it is too late. Death is creeping on me — I 
have felt it for some time. Yet,” continued the poor girl, after a pause, “if 
it were not such a terrible thing to meet my poor mother in the face, | 
should wish to die in her arms. I might then be better able to meet him 
who loved me so well, and who — who died through my disgrace.” 

Having sobbed out these words, the tears flew in floods,over her cheeks, 
as if they had been pent up for many a day. 

“ But if I go,” she said, recovering, “it must be now — now — there 
must not be the delay of an instant. I will take nothing with me — I will 
say good-by to no one. If you leave me, Mr. Richard, I cannot answer 
for myself.” 

The poor girl put on a bonnet and veil, and we walked out together 
without seeing an inmate of the house; I turned into a street in which I 
knew there was a stand of hackney coaches, and, getting both into one of 
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them, I told the man to drive us to the suburb of Pentonville. Having 
arrived there, I stopped the coach at the sight of a projecting board on a 
decent house, on which were painted the words, ‘'T'wo furnished rooms to 
let.” ‘The landlady, a good-natured woman with a fine fresh complexion 
and fair hair, came to the door; an incipient wrinkle or two indicated that 
she might be about thirty-five; a fine little child, a miniature of herself, 
was on her arm, and another a little older hung by her skirts. I could see 
that this good woman, though too modest to mention it, felt excessively 
anxious about the character of her visiters, which was not to be wondered 
at, perhaps, under all the circumstances. I hastened, therefore, to allay 
er uneasiness, by stating to her that I wished to look at the apartments for 
the use of the young woman, who had been unfortunate, and who was not 
well, that I expected her mother to be with her in a day or two, provided 
she herself did not go to the country, and that, in the meantime, any 
attention she might require should be well paid for. ‘This proving satis- 
factory to the honest landlady, and the rooms being suitable, we engaged 
them. 7 

It was not to be wondered at if, after all this sudden excitement, the poor 
girl should feel ill, especially as disease and dissipation had already made sad 
inroads on her constitution. The mistress of the house, having prepared a 
bed, and made a fire in the room, I advised Agnes to retire to rest in the 
meantime, promising to call and see her in the evening. 

I went then and called on my friend Dr. Harris. He was very intimately 
acquainted with our family, and a man on whose judgment, on matters 
without the pale of his profession as well as in it, one could have the 
strongest reliance. I thought it proper, therefore, to let him know the lead- 
ing features of the poor girl’s history. He called with me to see her in the 
evening, and when he left I walked with him from the house to know his 
opinion. | 

“Ah, Richard,” said the doctor, “ you will find it but a thankless and 
profitless employment, however it may be suited to the turn of your mind, 
to attempt to reclaim such poor unfortunates as this; not that I consider 
them irreclaimable, though they are nearly so from the state of their own 
habits ; but, if their minds could be reformed, society has shut them out, 
and will not readmit them without a mark.” 

‘‘ But consider the peculiar circumstances of this case, doctor,” said I. 

“ Well, I grant you,” said Dr. Harris, “‘ that it is rather peculiar, though 
I have known many affecting histories. I have had great experience of 
such cases, Richard, and it has made me hardened and mistrustful, and yet 
I must confess that I do feel unusually interested in that frail creature we 
have just seen. Still I might not advise you to attempt to reclaim her, if I 
did not know that she was dying; but disease will assist you; it has fixed 
itself within her, and she must soon sink under it; it seems astonishing to 
me that she has stood out so long under its ravages: she has been kept up 
by false stimulants, which, while they supported her, have, at the same time, 
hurried on her fate. Had you not seen her, she must have been carried to 
an hospital one of these days. She may go very rapidly now, or it may be 
by slower though sure degrees; but, as her end does approach, all the 
encouragement I can give to you is, that you may still have the satisfaction 
of seeing her die in a decent house.” 

* Well, doctor,” I answered, “ even that will be something. Might she 
be taken home ? ” 

Certainly.” 


“ But the poor girl,” I remarked, “if she did look sad and sickly, and 
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pale and wan, had still a bloom on her cheek, and there was a brightness in 
her eye; she looked even better, to my thinking, than in the morning, and 
I hoped for better news from you.” 

“Yes, Richard,” replied my friend, ‘‘ but that bloom is like the beauty of 
some eastern apple of which I have read, merely a mark of internal rotten- 
ness. She labours under an insidious complaint, which will often: cheat by 
a fair outside the patient’s friends into hopes which can never be realised, at 
the same time that it induces the patient himself to look forward to bright 
and happy days which can never arrive. Poor thing ! in her case this part 
of the deceit is frustrated, for she anticipates with most hope the actual 
termination.” 


I dispatched a letter by the same night’s post to her mother, in some such 
words as these : — 


‘Dear Mrs. Telford, 
You shall see me very soon, when I shall be 
able to communicate to you some intelligence, however sad, of your lost 
daughter. 
** Yours sincerely, 
Ricuarp MELLoR.” 


[ had heard of the effects of emotions suddenly aroused in such painful 
circumstances, and, fearing for the consequences of too sudden a transition 
from the settled despair under which poor Mrs. Telford had now laboured 
so long a time, I resorted to this little expedient by way of divesting the 
arrival of her daughter of its abruptness. Since my interview with the dis- 
consolate mother, when I became first aware of her domestic misfortunes, it 
was now about a year and a half; during this period I had seen her once 
or twice, and she had written a few times to my mother. Her husband 
died in the asylum about half a year after we were apprised of his being 
there. 

On a winter evening, when it was getting late, we arrived in a post-chaise 
at the village. It was a clear starry night, and every thing nearly was 
hushed for rest. In the little town itself you could but hear the locking of 
an outer door now and then, or see a candle flickering through the windows 
of a staircase as its bearer ascended to his chamber. The wheels ran softer 
on the beach, and there lay the bay in the moonlight, the tiny waves now 
gleaming in the rays of the moon, and then breaking down into snow-white 
crests, which melted again into other waves. On the other hand were the 
houses, the rays of moonshine glistening from their slated roofs and white- 
washed walls. And now we arrived at the cottage, still and desolate. I 
said nothing to the poor girl; but I had given her my hand as we approached 
the scene, and I could feel her cling to it. The driver, descending from his 
seat, inquired whither he was to take us. , 

*¢ Stop here a moment,” said I, and having got out, before closing the 
chaise door, I told Agnes that I should return directly. I feared Mrs. 
Telford might be in bed, and, besides, I wished to prepare her for the 
meeting. 

She came to the door herself; how thin and worn she looked in those 
dismal weeds, how wan was the face which the light of the flaring candle in 
her hand showed me! 

“ Richard Mellor?” she asked, and seeing that it was I, without waiting 
for my answer, she inquired eagerly, “ Where is she? Am I to see her 
soon ?” 


“You may see her sooner than you expected, Mrs. Telford,” I answered 
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‘and therefore I came to apprise you of it—she is not far from this 
house.” 

‘Then bring her to her poor mother.” 

“T will,” said I; “but I have still to tell you that she is ill.” 

“The more reason — the more reason that she should come to her 
mother.” 

I stepped back to the chaise, and the driver having by my directions led 
his horses to the. door of the —— I lifted Agnes in my arms and carried 
her into the house. 

“* Mother !” exclaimed the girl, ‘sinking down at her parent’s feet. 

“My child!” replied the latter, weeping over her as I retired, for I 


thought it my duty to leave them together for some time at such a sacred 
cr isis. ; 
* * * FS * ” 


One afternoon I found Agnes Telford reclining on a sofa in the room 
which I have had occasion to ‘Tefer to so often before, that looked out on the 
sea. I was struck with her appearance, as she lay like a beautiful figure of 
wax, with a red tinge on her cheek, as if it had been painted ; but I remem- 
bered the words of my friend Dr. Harris. Three and four years ago we 
had in this room spent many hours together; she was then an ingenuous, 
playful, and lighthearted girl, the idol of her father and mother, who were 
enlivened and. made glad by her affectionate smiles, as nature without 
rejoiced and grew green in the summer weather. Now, however, all was 
winter, within as well as without, and the poor kind girl herself was drooping 
like a nipt blossom. As she seemed more vigorous that afternoon than 
usual, I pressed her, as delicately as possible, on a subject which I had often 
hinted at before. 

“Do not ask me, Mr. Richard,” she urged, “to rake up such recollec- 
tions. Suffice it that my own wickedness will account for it all.” 

‘You were too good,” said I, with vehemence — “ you were unskilled in 
the ways of bad men — you were cheated by a villain ! ” 

“Alas! Mr. Richard,” she replied, “ I was a poor silly girl, who confided 
too much in one who had gained my affections; but still it was wrong. I 
believed all he told me, and trusted to all his promises. I think he loved 
me; but his love was not like mine — it soon melted away ! ” 

“ Tt was not love,” I exclaimed, “it was villainy — villainy ! He promised 
you marriage ? ” 

*“‘ His vows were often repeated, iid my love believed them; but it 
should never have made me err. Do not attempt to argue me out of my own 
guilt. I left home,” she continued, after a pause, * when my fall could not 
much longer be concealed from my mother. Fatigue and anxiety, I suppose, 
were the causes of my being ill prematurely soon after I got to London. 
He provided me with lodgings and attendance, and came sometimes to see 
me when I was ill, and when I recovered he would visit me; but, though 
my affection for him remained, I could see that he was growing cold. By- 
and-bye, as he came to see me but very irregularly, I could but sit and ery, 
and think of home in the intervals. At length he called one day, and was 
more gay and kind than usual, and I flattered my poor heart that he might 
still love me. ‘ God bless you,’ he said, too, as he parted from me. I 
discovered that he had left a purse behind him in which there was money — 
I have not seen him since !” 

After another interval Agnes proceeded : — 

“ Had I possessed the courage, after he deserted me, to return home, 
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covered with sin and shame as I was, how much better it would have been ! 
but I have been a frail being. The house he left me in was that in which 
you found me! [I lingered on there in misery till all my money was ex- 
hausted, till I was in debt, till I was dependent on the mistress of the house 
for clothes and food, and the drink which I was encouraged to take — but 
you must spare me the recital of the steps by which I arrived at the state of 
depravity in which you found me.” 

“ Tell me one thing,” said I, —“ how did you know that your father was 
dead ?” 

“« T knew it well,” she answered, “ for I saw him carried to his grave.” 

But how the unfortunate girl did so I must relate in my own words, for 
she would have shunned the subject; besides, she was too weak for any 
thing like a continued narrative. I learned the following particulars 
from her after much considerate and gentle questioning, and at different 
times. 

She used to walk sometimes to the city, to watch the coach which came 
in three times a week from her native place. She often saw faces which 
were familiar to her, and would follow them to hear their voices. It seemed 
strange that they looked as formerly, and talked as they used to talk, and 
were withal so happy. She would turn away with a heavy heart, and 
think that all were not so happy at Boville as she knew them once: but the 
feelings which would be awakened on such occasions, the anxiety of mind, 
the roused conscience, were all drowned in drink. She obtained, occasion- 
ally, through means of the keeper of a public-house, possession of the 
. newspaper of her native district, which I had often seen her poor father ’ 
read. She was wont to turn eagerly in the first place, with a strange pre- 
sentiment, to the “ Deaths;” and at last her eye met the announcement 
that her father had died in the asylum. It was the first intimation 
she had of his lunacy. The next day, with more firmness than she 
had ever been previously able to command, she took a place in the 
coach, the arrival of which she had so often waited for. She heard 
the passengers as they passed the Retreat (the name they gave the 
asylum), speak of her poor father’s death, and hint at the cause of it. 
Little did they think that the shuddering creature who sat in one corner 
was the daughter they spoke of. The driver of the coach put her down, 
as she had desired him, a mile from the little town, and she struck into 
a by-path through the fields. This footway ran along the side of a hill, 
about half a mile from the village which overlooks the parish-church 
and its little inclosure of gravestones, with its surrounding clump of trees, 
from which peeps the old-fashioned gable-end of the parsonage. During 
the latter part of the time that I lived there, we often came to a halt on this 
hill-side, for the purpose of admiring the beauty of the scene below — the 
hills half encircling the bay, from between which the water stretched far away 
till it was lost in sunny clouds, and the rich enclosed country below speckled 
with farm-houses and ripe corn-fields, with the river winding through it to 
the sea. From this hill on a winter morning —the winter before that when 
I learned the circumstance from her — she saw a funeral move slowly up 
the little road in the valley, and enter the churchyard: it was her father’s ! 
She sat down on a solitary stone; she watched the mourners depart, singly 
and in groups; she saw the sexton leave the churchyard, and put the pad- 
lock on the gate. Night came on, and found her sitting on that stone. 
She wandered down to the beach, and drew, like a guilty thing, near to the 
desolate cottage which contained her widowed and forlorn mother. Her 
hand was almost on the latch, when the devil within her proved too powerful 
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for the poor weak vessel again. She returned to drink, and under its gidd 
whirl she found her way back to London. The neighbours said they had 
seen her ghost upon the beach the night her father was buried, and it was 
thought but an idle gossip — it was herself. 

* * * * * * 

She had, under her mother’s kind and judicious treatment, become very 
penitent, and she looked forward to her fate with perfect composure, while 
she faded gradually away. A winter afternoon, similar to that which saw 
her father buried a year before, witnessed his daughter laid by his side. 
The widow, the mother, who occupied for some time after the house with 
the half-closed shutters, in which no one was latterly ever seen, which the 
villagers passed with a whisper, at length fell a victim to her broken heart. 
She lies on the other side of her husband. 

Dunstall has long since succeeded his father. He is married, and is 
esteemed by the world as a respectable man. 





THE ROSE. 


Wi1rTu thee, fair flower! I may not part, 
And see thee placed within the zone 

Encircling an angel heart, 

To fade away, as I have done. 

I'll place thee near that cheek’s fair side, 
Perchance to catch one falling tear, 
In pity to the woes I bear — 

The love I cannot hide. 


Torn by the hand of sorrow pale 
From the warm aspect of the south, 
Should now thy dying leaves inhale 
The treasures of her gem-like mouth, 
Regret not that thy little span 
Was shorten’d by unsparing man. 


Few hours, and autumn winds had strewn 
Thy leaves among the chilly dew, 
And, dying, thou wouldst ne’er have known 
The sigh compassion drew : 
No tear had thy last glows received — 
A tear by conscience unreproved, 
In pity to a heart bereaved — 
Not wholly unbeloved. 
P. N. T. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL RECREATIONS UNDER THE CRANIUM 
OF A GIANTESS. 


- TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 





SECOND BIOGRAPHICAL’ RECREATION. 
THE JUNGFER EUROPA —EDILE DISCOURSE. 


In no history are there two echoes so important or so peculiar as in 
mine..... 

For, by-the-bye! I here commence my tale. Were not, indeed, the 
reader casting such hungry looks after the manna-bread of narration (which 
must fall in the present, as none fell in the first sabbath-chapter), I would 
here, with right good will, depict to him the Waldkappel institutes and the 
holy virgin Europa; and this, without prejudice to the completion — this 
forenoon, and before my attendant is on the move with his harrow and his 
oats — of the forecourt of my historical picture-gallery —if, as I said above, 
my readers could but contain themselves; but corpora mistica, such as they, 
are so apt to become unmanageable. ‘The veriest flea of an author, it is 
true, drives and goads that huge elephant, the public, as he pleases ; but let 
him once have promised the elephant an historical dram —- that is, a tale — 
and he is trodden under foot unless he uncork and: relate as follows : — 

I must first, however, retract the two echoes which I placed in the first 
line, as, in the score of my history, they are to be silent for some bars to 
come. 

I retract also the whole commencement of this recreation, as, after mature 
consideration, I think the reader must be much more hot upon the summer- 
box and the therein planted Junarer — because I have made so much ado 
about them —than upon the whole lead-tinctured history. I will refuse 
him nothing so it be innocent. Let us, however, but have left the second 
recreation behind us, and it is highly probable that I — and, therefore, he 
in my company — shall, in the ¢hzrd, fall in with the commencement of my 
tale; — at any rate, for many a league along my road, I can_spy out no 
turnstile, footpath, or Spanish knight to turn me aside. 

Behead an alp and cover it with buildings, and you have WALDKAPPEL ; 
for its mountain-summit is lopped off like a willow-top. Here, where I am 
writing this description — the place shall drop its incognito presently — I 
am not serious enough to give the reader a sufficient view of the prospect ; 
that is, to describe in greater detail how the wide circle of creation, with the 

trellis-work trained up the town-walls of the plain—I mean with the woods 
sprinkled over the mountains — lies around this Waldkappel balcony of the 
earth — how a thousand chains and cords twine round the heart, as, by an 
infinite drag-net, it lies enclosed and pleasingly enthralled — the flower- 
chains of blooming meadows, the pearl-strings of purling brooks, the fruit 
or rather flower-belts of the fruit-tree avenues lightly waving between the 
villages they bind together, and the iron mountain-chain from which, as 
from a J upiter-chain, all feebler bands depend. 
I could describe by the hour, but I restrain myself. 
Well, this mountain is the cunningly-worked presentation-plate of minia- 
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ture houses for my grandfather and his suite; for it bears a circle of de- 
tached painted rooms standing in the open without either roof or rafter, 
between which the ornamental hedges run like corridors — they are finery 
and glass cupboards set amid boscage for pinned court-butterflies — niches 
for a man who prays, or for a woman whom he means — striped snail and 
card-houses pasted on twigs. 

I know of nothing prettier ; and I myselt sleep in one —I breakfast, 
however, in another, in No. 10. — in No. 5. I dine—and in No. 3. I might 
powder me if I would. 

An entire tent-street of these tabernacles, the superintendant, as cha- 
tellan, now takes up with his smutty household gear; for he has the supreme 
control over them all. Has he not even led his hay into the Jungfer 
Kuropa’s right foot, and his after-grass into her left barn? I have no mind 
to read the chatellan a lecture, as his wife and family attend upon me during 
my sojourn here, and at once keep my plate, run my errands, cook my 
meals, look to my wines, make my bed, and sweep my apartments ; but an 
edile discourse I might, as court- chaplain or as head carpenter, hold to the 
crowned architect to > the following effect. Whether he imagined, then, that, 
with the modicum of dread he gave to his labourers, he could wipe out the 
defects of his architectural designs as easily as he could correct chalk-draw- 
ings with bread-cr usts — whether it were not evident that he constructed 
his regal stork-nests (which weighed so heavily on the rafters of the state) 
in horizontal plough wheels taken from agriculture*— whether he did not 
(like Timur), in a certain sense, fashion his edifice out of human bones 
and skulls? &c. 

On the other hand, one who would fain be impartial and witty, and who 
stood below, might bawl out thus much in answer to the head carpenter. 

“In states must palaces, and especially (as in beehives) the upper cells 
be completed before cottages; as, in the body, the head is developed before 
the rump. In English. gardens indeed, we build a few tumble down pea- 
sants’ huts, as I’riepricu II. raised whole villages—to show that we are not 
ashamed of them; and, after all, the artistic which we employ on lawns 
and ornamental work may well stand in stead of all real populations, 
which last might easily (as in Homann’s maps) be indicated on the land by 
& ZeYO, especially as the fields already monopolise so much territory and 
fertile soil, to the manifest disadvantage of our English gardens. The 
object of princes in the lavish splendour of their palaces (which splendour, 
however, should be so far economised, as that such structures, like the 
Loretto shrine, should be provided with regular over-houses, as the chairs 
within them are dressed in paper overalls, — the object, I say, of princes in 
this splendour, is often simply the ease and pleasure of the intendant and 
his small fry of understrappers, who always, after a few years, take up their 
quarters there. ‘The reason why they are built so monstrous roomy, and 
with so many chambers as S1LBERscHLAG furnished to his Noah’s ark, for 
all, even undiscovered animals, is that they may remain empty, like princes’ 

ward? obes; and this is in the simple taste of other temples, of the earliest 
Greek and E Wwyptian, in which not even a silhouette of the Deity was 
allowed. Nor could the great, ever subject as they are to the reptile 
generation of fancies, teditnm, and disgust, ever escape from the labyrinth 

* We take the meaning of this passage to be, “ Whether it were not evident that the construc- 
tion of his mean-looking “buildings monopolised much labour, which might be more advantage- 


ously employed in agriculture, besides making a large draught on the publie revenues.” — ‘The 
German word Storchnest (stork-nest), besides its original, pears the metaphorical signification — a 


. mean building; and in many parts of the Continent storks are accommodated with plough-wheels 


in which to build their nests on the house-tops. — Trans, 
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of their interior, were it not for an external labyrinth of rooms; and thus 
it comes to pass, that a general field-marshal occupies as much space as his 
army, just as a peck of corn — farmers can attest the fact — swells out to a 
bushel as soon as the worm has got into it. Not to mention that the 
reservoir of so many moral impurities, and of the public revenues, should 
be elegantly and handsomely skreened from view and sheltered; just as, 
in gardens, the privy is concealed, now under a wooden obelisk, now under 
a pile of felled wood, now under a pretty arbour.” 

Now for the Junerer Europa. She stands encircled by concentric 
blooming rings and mazes, in the centre of, the mountain-platform, and is 
so awfully tall that she might wear a Potzdam woman as a gold brooch-pin. 
Had the rock-paste of Semiramis, I mean her statue in stone, been com- 
pleted, I know it would not have come up to the Jungfer. Instead of 
spinal marrow, and the whole osseous system, the giantess, like ail leaden 
statues, is braced by good iron rods, or cannon-metal bars. ‘These are, 
withal, the storm-rods so indispensable to a person of her altitude, every 


‘day of her life. But inasmuch as iron and lead are liable to coat with 


rust, which a lightning-conductor has no business to do, and as the 
Jungfer’s head is nothing but a foolish Wilson’s button, on which a whole 
thunderstorm might rush down at once, it was sought (and with uncommon 
success) to obviate these defects by means of Franklin’s reds — all natural 
philosophers awarding them the palm, that is, by means of seventy-two 
golden spikes, each spike the length of a bayonet. It could not choose but 
answer, for gold, the usual crown of thunder-rods, does not rust. He has 
good eyes (especially if he be standing in the valley below) who does not 
take the inverted golden comb or ray circle for a crown of spikes or a crown 
of thorns. The latter were the juster, as seventy-two, the number of 
spikes, is, according to the Catholics, the precise number of the wounds 
inflicted by the crown of thorns. It must always, however, be born in 
mind, for it is of some importance, that these spikes run and prick out- 
wards, not in the direction of the head itself. And as, moreover, the 
learned have demonstrated that the golden ray-spikes on the statues of the 
gods were intended to prevent the feathered tribes from alighting, or doing 
something worse, on the heads of those sacred images, the diadem must, at 
all times, be of service to the Jungfer. 

He would seriously offend my grandfather in his grave, who should con- 
clude that, because he cut the head-piece of this Dogaressa into a crown, 
he therefore knew nothing of the map of Europe: and, by Heaven! if 
he, a reigning prince, might not change the head-gear of Europa into a 
crown of thorns, I do not see who might, or what business the Dutch had to 
fashion the hat — the Jacobins the cap of Liberty — the state-inquisitors the 
cap of the Doge —or princes their own prince’s hat, into a crown of any 
kind: this is beyond me. 

What the Jungfer holds and wears—these insignia I mean to throw into 
a coronation-coach which stands in a chapter coach-house by itself. 

The various parts of the Jungfer are — as is natural to great figures, or 
at least ought to be, inasmuch as they are hollowed out by means of the so- 
called noyau, or kernel of hay and clay —- empty, if you except the feet, 
which are the barns of my attendants, and the head, in which I sit at work. 
On my way this morning, with my papers, up to the heart of the Jungfer, 
I coughed myself half dead, and then there was a whole gradus ad parnas- 
sum to climb before I reached her head. Meanwhile, once seated in head- 
chambers like this, no prince is happier than you; especially as only the 
leaden cranium above you separates your head from the greatest crown 
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under the sun. If I displace her eye-apples, I obtain the grandest prospect, 
which I have only to etch and send to the nearest print shop. Might I 
also venture to lean out, the very least in the world, towards her nostrils, I 
should be well rewarded by the flower-bed which the intendant has, at my 
bidding, laid out on her projecting under-lip. 

Never, I should think, out of a woman’s head—this excepted—has pro- 
ceeded a book, at once so foolish and so useful as mine will be. I may, 
without presumption, regard myself as the Sprrirus Recror, ARCHEUS 
and spiritual ruler of Europe, seated in the European pineal gland. ‘The 
Colossus of Rhodes who, according to the ancients, lighted ships into-har- 
bour with a lantern, would have been but too happy to have offered himself 
as the bridegroom of my Colossa, who from this day forth (for I, as light- 
provider, claim share in the praise) holds aloft, for the world’s en- 
lightenment, a long-flamed torch. ‘To-morrow, then, under auspices more 
favourable than fall to the lot of most writers, we betake ourselves to our 
tale. ‘The barometer stands not many inches lower than I do feet.* ‘The 
east holds the bellows to my fuel and my fire, and gives me its wind, im- 
parting oriental, as the west wind imparts only occidental, pearls to the 
soul. D. Krrepricu Horrmann has demonstrated that the east wind 
sharpens the appetite, the understanding, and the senses. On the pro- 
grammes of the Vienna fire-works we read “ weather permitting ;” but how 
much more is this proviso required in the announcement of belletristic fire- 
works! A savant himself—unless, indeed, he be a theologian by profession 
—cannot do much without an east wind. ‘Tissor remarked that a south 
wind, like a Samiel-wind, blew learned men regularly over; and as often as 
that tepid, consumptive wind coughs down upon me from the equator, I 
cough for company, and am like to die. 

But now — when the flood: of the wind, like that of the sea, is driving 
from east to west — we boldly spread our wing-sheathes and our wings, hum 
away through the clouds, and undertake nothing less than the 


THIRD BIOGRAPHICAL RECREATION. 


BEGINNING OF THE HISTORY — THE MAGNETIC HAND— THE MATERNAL 
COLLOQUY — THE ECHO OF GENETAY. 


Lorp Lismore, whose estate lies close to RosenEaTu in Scotland, had 
assumed a French name, and thrown himself (another wave of air, so to 
speak) into the hurricanes which blew in the vernal (not the autumnal, as in 
most republics) equinox of the French republic, when Destiny, sphynx- 
like, appeared to that empire, and proposed it the riddle — “ How shall a 
country from a four-footed creature become a two-footed — from a slavish, 
a free?” Further, when this fearful sphynx, like the Egyptian, was de- 
vouring every one who gave a false solution, gladly did young Lismore 
give himself out for a Frenchman, that he might be among those who 
either rightly guessed or felt. ‘The grim sphynx still lurks in the land, 
and grazes healing and poisonous herbage; but in the year 793, the cli- 
macteric year of freedom, she was hungrier than now. What then, in that 
bloody time, when RosEspiERRE, the vicegerent of the evil spirit, was un- 
dermining with graves the temple of the goddess of Freedom — his and 
foreign sappers encountering each other hostilely below ground in cata- 
combs —- what could the noble man, liberated at once by crime and by 

* If the reader remembers the height of the Jungfer and the length of the barometric tube, he 


will at once see that this is a roundabout (and not very grammatical) way of saying that the 
barometer is almost at its highest. — Trans. 
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destiny, do then, in the drear alternative between killing and dying, but 
hide his face, restrain his stirring heart, and so, resigned and duiicniotiing 
wait in patience on the trembling soil, to see whether the earthquake would 
ingulph or would throw up blessed islands ? 

Lismore meant, therefore, to quit his perilous and unfruitful part, and 
France. His route from Paris was luckily the devious one of the Sr1nE, 
leading him, like the river, to the sea round by Rouen. Here he was de- 
tained for a time, by a mother and daughter who, under feigned names, 
led, in a wretched house that Diogenes would not have refused, an obscure 
and sorrowful life. Lismore had spoken with the mother in Paris. I call 
her Countess Miaporra, although that is but the name of her name; and, 
but two days before, and ere the saw-mill guillotine had clutched her hus- 
band, had urged her to consult her safety by flight. She was a woman 
whom philosophy, society, and virtue had ennobled, who did not, child- 
like, scream at every hard grip of destiny, and whom a long experience 
had taught that, ere we have done with this life, and ere, by Death, we are 
sown for the second time, we must submit, like the pine-seed ere ‘ enters 
the soil, to be stripped of all wing. Her two wings were her husband and 
her daughter ; she had but little, therefore, remaining to keep her from 
falling into the grave. The body often suffers as much in supporting as in 
succumbing under affliction; thus apoplexy seized the head which the 
staunch countess resigned to sorrow. 

When Lismore found her again, nothing remained of the apoplexy but a 
visible trembling in one arm, and the certainty of itsreturn. Asa kind of 
atonement for having served under the colours of a party which had robbed 
her of so much, he made her promise to escape with him to Scotland, there 
to be safe, if not happy. 

But the grief that rested in her heart only was still in the eye of her 
daughter ADELINE, who could not forget her bereavement. Often and long 
would she gaze on her mother ; and when she thought her tears were thove 
of joy and affectign, they were really those of pure sorrow and sympathy. 
This mourning for the victim-father increased her affection for the living 
mother; and, on the other hand, the latter the former; and sometimes 
she mistook the one for the bther. With less culture and less virtue, 
Adeline would have been too reserved — too much hidden; as it was, how- 
ever, her fair emotions were unshrouded by the only objectionable veil — 
the wntransparent. In joy or in beneficence, she looked like a child smiling 
at sight of angels in its dreams. If Lismore’s unhappy giant-breast was 
weighed down by the earth-ball as by an Etna, so that it could only breathe 
in freedom amid foreign shocks and dévastations, Adeline’s bosom bore life 
in patience, like an effigy, or as a pale mother bears her pale infant, both 
seeming to sleep on this side the grave; the sinking breast expires softly 
under the still, lifeless burden. 

Thus was her grief in former days; but not thus now. We will not call 
it wild, but romantic; for her sex bears with uncomplaining patience the 
blows that befall it in the accustomed sphere of its social existence; but the 
loss of that sphere, and the images of terror accompanying that loon, are too 
great a measure of torment — as here, loss of rank and the guillotine. 

‘This excess of hyperbolic grief (and its influence was the greater in the 
hurly-burly of the re volution, i in which the down-falling of social separation- 
walls tended to unmask every feeling) gave her woman’s heart a masculine 
enthusiasm, her tongue cloquenc e, andher cold eye fire, although amid 
tears. And therefore it was that Lismore abandoned a resolution he had 
long held — to love no more. 
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In him, such a resolution was inevitable; for the maiden he sought must 
be something other (more) than a maiden—a youth. But we know, as 
yet, too little of him; —I cannot do less than dig his bust out of the Roman 
soil of the past and set it up here. 

He had an unsatisfied soul in the full bloom of every power, and whose 
every power seemed a distinct soul, so strongly did each, as though contend- 
ing for supremacy, sway him in its turn. Hence, the luxuriant, bursting 
buds of his spirit, like those of the double pink, opened without the charm 
of symmetry. ‘This energy it was that made him abominate the listless plea- 
sures of fashionable life, —that sickening alternation of mental and corporeal 
slumber. He needed no other house than a house to work in— not a 
comfit, but a workshop with its hunger and its sweat. A laborious poverty 
would have checked the suckers of “his luxuriant life-tree, and thus have 

regulated his entire growth. With less to distract, with more time, more 
patience, or:with a dominant talent, he might have had a splendid conductor 
for every kind of lightning ready to his hand —I mean the quill. Verily, 
let the nation-kindling fire of genius strike but a hundred times into the 
inkstand, and the cloud is exhausted. 

I maintain, therefore, that a SHaKsPERE or a Garrick expends, in the 
representation of great men, the powers which might have made him one. 
Many a genius, deprived of his pen, will seize the sword of liberty, as many 
a general, deprived of his sword, will take to the quill.* Hence, too, it is, 
that in enlightened provinces of the empire in which the spirit of freedom is 
still cherished, this spirit must never be suffered to appear in books, but 
must be hermetically sealed up in the respective authors, to prevent evapo- 
ration. ‘The less freely men write, the more freely (it is hoped) will they 
act. Hence, again, to write too virtuously is hurtful to an author’s mo- 
rality; at any rate, writers who have wished to lead a chaste life (as, for 
example, MartraL, Caru.tius, Sancuez +) have always sought to produce 
the obscenest works, by which, as by well-applied ventilators, or ship-pumps, 
or sewers, to carry off the peccant matter of their souls. 

As regards morality indeed, since illustrious adjuncts of the philosophical 
faculty in : their professor’s chairs, and unillustrious adjuncts of the theological 
in their pulpits, are no freres Servans, but only preaching brothers of virtue, all 
we can expect of them, as critics of virtue, is to lay down the best laws, with the 
obeying of which none need concern themselves but the authors of good works. 
The adjuncts of both faculties, being their own Kantian lawgivers, have in 
themselves full legislative power, which, however, in men as in states, cannot 
be kept too distinct from the executive. 

Lismore, like all persons of his ideal character, extended his arms with 
equal ardour towards truth, towards virtue, and towards a female heart; 
but hitherto he had gained nothing but froth. He sought a woman en- 
dowed with every virtue ; not his own only, but those also which he had not. 
And if, in practice, he did make.abatement of a few perfections, he could not 
but most stringently insist on the two following, else there were no bargain: 
first, on a heart like an angel’s, tender, guileless, and mild; second, on a 
head, like his own, full of eloquent, dazzling, g genial enthusiasm for every 
thing noble and great. His disappointment always began in the first re- 
quirement, and then, disappointment in the second was a matter of course. 

In a Lismore, I do not blame such requirements. But what are we to 


This is the reason why, in France and Germany, more was formerly written in favour of 
liberty than in Switzerland and England. 


t+ Sancnez wrote a work, “ De Matrimonio,” but led a life of virgin chastity ; and his blooming 


corpse was kissed like that of a saint. — Bayie, Sawxcuez. 
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say or write, when profligates, who have passed their lives in seducing good 
angels to their ruin, are at length modest enough to require nothing but a 
seraph as the reward of their well-spent youth; when nothing will satisfy 
the quatragenarian authors of sinning mothers and wretched children but 
the most sinless — nothing the most faithless but the most constant, as a 
trifling reward of his honest dealings — when, in short, such men exact at 
the marriage-altar all that the most unstained youth in the land has a right 
to exact? Why this, that if they were to take up their abode in Paris, 
they might go to the bureau de confiance, No. 225. Jtue St. Martin, and hand 
in at that exchange of Hymen, which, in every province, maintains the best 
branch offices, the following notice for publication : — 


** Wanted, by the undersigned, a wife, endowed with all the virtues he 
has lost — she must be an angel in the present life until she becomes one in 
the next — must bear with every thing, even with a man or with his wh—e 
— must hide from her husband nothing but her tears and her children. 
On his side, the advertiser offers (he makes himself responsible for it) his 
aristocratic descent through an ancestry of six thousand years, a handsome 
lot of slaves — a commodity in which he has dealings with two worlds, and 
his horns into the bargain, which, however, can only be produced after the 
marriage. But, before he enters upon any matrimonial negotiations, he 
must be well convinced that the applicant is either the blessed Virgin Mary 
herself, or else her cousin, step-daughter, or grand-daughter, since no one 
can be more jealous of his honour than is 
BEELZEBUB.” 


Ah, it was a happy time for the nobler Lismore when two drops, out of 
two bright young eyes, kindled his ship with its freight of unslacked lime 
— when he needed nothing for his blessed but brief idyll but a fair land- 
scape and a fair shepherdess—and-when he no longer asserted that a 
woman Is nothing but a born — eunuch. | 

It was in Rouen that he first retracted this assertion ; but before he did 
so, how many spirituous (or spiritual) drinks for the heart must he have 
tried by disappointing wine-tests! How many sweetened Cape-wines must 
he have tested with his liquor-probatorius or so-called sympathetic ink, 
until he saw the black precipitate in the testing glass before his eyes ! — I 
will just call over a few of these wines. 

The empty, merry, good-humoured damsels who, ‘instead of a head, have 
nothing but two feet, who can do nothing but laugh, sing, and chatter, and 
who are never animated but when they dance, as the wooden Nurnberg 
drummers cease to drum and work when the child ceases to drag them 
about the floor. 

Or those who, instead of philanthropy, have only love of men, and who 
often mistake the one for the other, — who, like Misocyne, love no woman 
but her in the mirror, and who hate, not only those beneath, but those 
above them, as female apes cannot endure women. (The male ape, on the 
other hand, always shows affection for human beings, whether they are of 
his own, or of the other sex.) 

Or those who only marry that they may cook — who shape their behaviour 
after the humour of their husbands — who look upon a husband as an in- 
heritance, a quarta fulcidid of the creation, a microcosm — who crave, not 
his love, but his name and his money, and who, like the Romans, would 
depict Forrune with a beard. 

Or the mediocre, who are good as long as they are in confinement, but 
whose song degenerates in the society of strange men and women, like that 
of the canary bird when it exchanges its cage for the woods. 3 
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Or those who, loving virtue, love a virtuous man a little more — who, by 
every good quality of head and heart, are armed at all points against every 
insidious emissary of the devil, but not against good angels. In. every class, 
even in the highest, are found women (rare exceptions, “it is true) who, like 
some planters, would fain have their slaves furnished, not only with a good 
figure, fine teeth, youth and health, but with a good heart also, and a 
good head. 

Or those who are fluid rather than soft, and who, on account of 
the weak structure of their souls, may be loved indeed but not married — 
whose delicate feelings the well-meaning husband keeps in a constant 
state of suffering and laceration, harrowing up her heart if he do but 
touch it with a single hair of his whiskers; so that the unhappy rogue 
is continually haunted by the dread of not treating her with sufficient ten- 
derness. 

All these damsels are good; but not the best. 

The only fair one Leolin had seen belonging to the latter class (the best) 
was Adeline. From her mother she had derived an almost masculine 
treasure of science and art, which she employed, not as an ostentatious 
ornament, but as an officinal jewel lying concealed in her bosom. ‘The 
influence of this jewel gave her — what, in her sex, is as rare as charming 

— a modest interest in ‘things, and in discussions upon them — things that 
ought, perhaps, to be as impor tant toa woman as the kitchen or the toilet moe 
Nature, for instance, the universe, country, and every thing great. ‘The 
din of the revolution increased, in a slight degree, the loudness of her gentle 
voice, as the roll of a carriage, or the sound of a mill, obliges those w ho are 
near either to speak louder. Men of vigour seldom hunt after their like; 
hence it was, that the mild oil, which, instead of blood, flowed from her 
heart into her gentle life, at once kindled and fed the fire in Lismore’s 
heart. 

What needs a man more to induce him straightway to sit down to his 
first love-letter, than an Adeline, mild as ours — sorrowing for her father 
— with her heart full of emotion, full of sympathy for her fellow-beings and 
for truth — and in a helplessness which her lover has partly caused but will 
entirely remove. What needs he more than all this, l ask? At any rate, 
Lismore found more: the truest daughter that ever, in blind affection, hung 
on a maternal heart. The gentler and the more feminine is a daughter’s 
heart, the more lastingly will she cleave to her husband, and the nearer and 
duanet to her is the heart beneath which she once lay. Oh, why must the 
still, cold-seeming soul of woman be so often misjudged, while it reserves 
the greatest affection for the beings nearest to it— for mother, husband, 
and child — and for them makes the greatest sacrifices ?— Simply because 
few know of any other warmth than the visible — that is, flame. 

Lismore had lived long enough amid the tumults of life to know that the 

right glass door must be ‘shut on a heart full of affection; he had long also 
thought ill of the hot-house love which blossoms in a dance-evening, and 
withers in a forenoon. An inexperienced youth would have been perplexed 
and saddened by Adeline’s coldness — Lismore was not so. Fr, firstly, he 
sympathised fully with the timidity and the dutiful affection of the maiden, 
who now, so nigh, and so divided between the death of her father and the 
sickness of her mother, could not but regard the concealment of her gladder 
emotions as a filial duty. Secondly, more fortunate with the fair than they 
with him, he was no stranger to the idea — more often the offspring of bitter- 
ness than of vanity — that he was beloved. ‘Thirdly, if he claimed nothing, 
he would be able to surmount the loss of every thing. “ If resignation,” he 
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would say, “ as resignation, have any worth, it becomes but the more needful 
—the more noble by the greatness of our loss; in short, man must resolve 

either to bear nothing, or % bear every thing with patience — even hell and 
annihilation.” For in annihilation he was a firm believer. He loved 
Adeline, then, unspeakably; but he held his peace, not because she held 
her peace, but because she had too much the appearance of doing so. 


ss 
He was, moreover, if not a courtier, yet (in the good sense) a man of the 


oO 

world. ‘The ascent from a genius to a man of the world is less than the 
think who are either one or the other. Amid women and affairs, his 
unyielding elements had laid aside their brittleness, but the poison which 
had rendered them fluid had evaporated again in solitude; and thus, in 
two opposite spheres, he had lost nothing but the blemishes of each. So 
AcHarpD, by means of arsenic, reduces brittle white gold to such a con- 
sistency, that he can mould it into vases, and then. expels the arsenic 
by fire. 

ee had so far lost the first freshness of youthful feeling, that, even 
in matters of sentiment, he was ever making plans and models. He cursed 
this fondness of plans, and his consciousness of it. ‘* Would, at any rate,” 
thought he, “ that | knew not I had any scheme.” It was grievous to him 
that, precisely on the finest illusions of his enthusiasm, and the most 
dazzling illuminations of his opera-stage, there ever poured, through some 
chance-opened door, the daylight of reflection. A plan now haunted him, 
founded on the conviction, that to win the love of the daughter, he had 
only to gain and to return the friendship of the mother. His design was 
good, his means innocent, but neither are known to the fairer love of 
fourteen, 

At first sight, we do not comprehend how the mother’s heart could 
receive him in the stead of a son; she, a woman with all the polish of high 
society, manners equally refined and strict, feelings which she perfectly 
knew when to veil and when to unveil, and an education that ke pt her 
mind, and those even who were without mind, within the narrowest bounds 
of grace and virtue, —he, on the other hand, a so-called “ strone-minded” 
man, as genial as he was strong; a sun, although encircled by a per- 
petual ring or storm-filled halo, ereedy of pleasures, though only of the 
noblest; an angel, but only in a heaven, and full of counter-striving in- 
domitable powers, which threatened to strew the road of his life, like a 
Roman road, with many a noble ruin. Of such men, mothers are ordi- 
narily too distrustful, their daughters too trustful; here, however, it was 
almost the reverse, aiid the mother became his best friend, for three ex- 
cellent reasons. 

Firstly, in times of revolution, when the labourers engaged in rearing 
the heavenly Jerusalem of liberty strike lightnings from the ground — in 
times when men seek shelter from storm-spouts, and showers of toads and 
of blood — this shelter is not to be found beneath some fantastically clipped 
earden-tree, but beneath a full-branched, thickly-foliaged oak, ‘like Lis- 
more. Secondly, there is no period when a man like Lis smore, so gently, 
yet so irresistibly, gains possession of a female heart, as that in which he 
first seeks her; the stout angular letters of Gothic type are barely visible 
for the manifold tracery of soft beauty-lines by which they are surrounded. 
The third reason is — his right hat nd; I will explain how — it is the very 
thing I am seated here for. 

A trembling arm was the result of the apoplectic stroke. Say what we 
will, she would rather have had it left insensible than thus oscillating. Why 
should the excellence of a woman prevent her being a woman wherever 
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custom and virtue forbid it not? The first time Lismore kissed the 
ailing hand, it seemed as though iced water were shooting up the arm, and 
the trembling was less. She watched the effect of the second kiss, but it 
was no chance. She told him of it, but he soon found that the healing 
power resided, not in his lips, but in his hand, by ineans of contact. In 
short, after a little stroking of her arm, he brought the trembling magnetic 
needle to point steadily towards him. ‘Those who {have not seen our 
Lismore, and who therefore doubt, I refer to the still living Count von 
Tuum of Vienna (and inversely, those who have not seen the latter, I refer 
to the former,) who, in like manner, restores crippled limbs by mani- 
pulation.* 

I think the mother’s arm communicated another trembling to the 
daughter’s heart, but, in this case, Lismore was rather the vehicle of com- 
munication than the means of cure, and the touch of his clinical hand was 
more likely to aggravate than to heal. Let me now draw back the night- 
bolts of the four sacted chambers of her heart, which contain little but 
the four Evangelists, namely, their saints’ images, and see whether I can 
find any thing there! ‘To be sure, I find something, — the initial letter of 
Lismore’s name (unless, indeed, it refer to the Evangelist Luke) written 
small, and in sympathetic ink. The nature of the ink renders this L 
invisible during the day, but the warmth of evening in a slight degree 
brings forth the colour. very morning she was displeased with herself, 
for having been a little warmer the evening before, when blown upon by 
Lismore’s winged spirit, than in her moments of reflection she thought 
proper. Every morning she cast into the fire the pure white asbestos lea 
on which she sometimes wrote that L, and the flames consumed all else, 
and died away, without in any degree injuring the earth-flax itself. 

Sut the myrtle of love, like odhier plants, grows fastest in stormy weather. 
Not till long afterwards did Adeline discover what flowers were budding 
within her — Lismore discovered it sooner — her mother sooner still; for 
first love is unversed in concealment, and, like the sun in spring, announces 
itself by a long Aurora — it imagines itself safe, as it were beneath the 
covering of a veil, — remove the veil, and you silence it, as the canary bird 

eases to sing as soon as its cage is covered. 

But there came a day whith ended ail these mysteries, and began my 
bio: graphical recreations. 

It was in the forenoon of this day that Adeline’s mother felt the approach 
of death, as it turned down the pegs of her nerves stretched tight by many 
a sorrow — the relaxed strings quivered; but their tones were deeper and 
softer — unwonted tears stood in her eyes; and she wondered, not that her 
heart, but only that her eyes, were full of tears. Ah, what nee she then 
do, but draw her faithful daughter to her bursting heart, thus concealing as 
well as stilling it by a second? She said not so, but she knew that she 
could sooner leave the earth than her beloved France; and, while she 
quietly prepared for the journey, concealed not from herself that the one 
destined for her was the longer passage out of this world, and that she was 
to sail over a calmer ocean than the Channel. All the morning she 
thought on Lismore—the more, that, in the afternoon, he meant to visit a 
neighbouring echo with Adeline —and on her death, and on the forlorn 


* T have nothing to do with that shallow philosophy which fancies itself profound, in rejecting 
every fact but those it has already set forth ina §. ‘The healing power of Count von Thum has 
been proved in a hundred instances ; and to me by the single case of a child of a friend of mine. 
As the count’s hand dispenses alms as freely as health, it is a substitute for, and an image of, the 
philosopher’s stone, which was to have procured both gold and long life. 
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condition of her daughter; and she resolved, once again, ere she stiffened 
and mouldered, to stretch out to her her maternal hand. 

Let no rude man witness the soft, tender embrace in which two cul- 
tivated female souls float in the sphere-music of a mild, holy, melodious 
affection! Yes, the eye that rests with pleasure on the embrace of two 
friends, must be holier still ere it can look with rapture on the mutual clasp 
of two women. And, ye dear ones, as ye know the hardness of my sex, do 
ye, theretore, refuse it the sight of a worth it cannot comprehend, even as 
burial withdrew the venerated statues of the Roman Gods from destruction, 
or concealment the form of Moses from worship. 

JuL1a — that was the countess’s name — gazed long, and with tears she 
could not repress, on her daughter, as she sat in profile and apparently 
absorbed in her needlework. ‘* Adeline!” said the faltering voice. Ade- 
line turned towards her, trembling; and the tone and the cheeks full of 
old tears told her all; and she fell in silence on the afflicted bosom, and 
they kissed in ‘silence, and wept in silence; and still they gazed on one 
another, and wept yet more. 

Julia gently pushed the resisting loved one from her heart, and at 
length succeeded in again seating her at her side, and began: “ Daughter, 
if, up to this sie you have had a wish, tell it me now; I will freely grant 
it— say!” ‘ My wishes are yours — others I have none.” «Not SO, 
Adeline ! if you wish any thing, require it of me now. Ah! you know not 
when you may lose me.” ‘ No—no: I wish nothing but to see you 
happier, and to embrace you again— that I wish, dearest mother ! ” 

They embraced; and, in this illusive intoxicating nearness, the mother 
said, ‘* Daughter, say not so! If, when I am gone, you should ever think 
of me, and ask yourself whether 1 would have sanctioned some inclination 
of yours — say, what would you do if you thought I would not? Give me 
your answer to-day.” — (After a long trembling silence,) ‘* No, no, | would 
die sooner — what could I love beside you? Ah! dearest mother, tell it 
me now, and I will gladly shun whatever you bid me.” “TI bid you shun 
nothing ; but would you also love the man I loved?” (Too subtle.) “I 
would love him as my father.” | | 

‘*¢ Adeline, what are you saying! You know me not to-day.” — (Adeline, 
falling on her neck,) * O God! mother, how do you understand me?” 

— (Julia, clasping her danghbter,) “ Remain but thus, and promise me 
solemnly, as though thou stood at my death bed — promise me soon to 
choose — choose, unless thy heart too greatly declare against him — 
Oe ea 

But now, Adeline, giddy with contending emotions, — two-fold love, 
shame, joy, surprise — leaned on her mother’s bosom, which was also her 
veil, and could do nothing but shed the sweetest tears, and, instead of a 
“ves,” o give along kiss. ‘Tenderly, the mother said, “ You do not, then, 
refuse ;” and softly, Adeline whispered into her heart ** No!” 

None but the soft maternal hand could remove the Harpocrates-finger 
that Adeline kept pressed upon her lips, and then hastily draw the fair soul, 
in its nun’s veil, to the speaking-lattice, there even more beautifully to 
break than to keep the vow of silence. But even her mother could only do 
this when they were alone. 

Why, O men, should not characters like this charm you in life as well as 
on the writing desk? Why, instead of merely praising, do ye not treat 
more tenderly this timid, gentle indecision? The « yreater right ye have to 
require this moral forgetfulness, this holy scepticism, this dread of confound- 
ing the domains of pleasure with those of virtue, the less right have ye— 
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far less than ye imagine — to put these qualities to the test. I see not why 
ye should always carry off the reward of your victories, or the spoil of your 
conflicts, or what right ye have to fasten, with your blood-sucking tongues, 
on every undefended region of woman’s heart, as the vampyres of the East 
Indies alight on and bleed every sleeper whose forehead is not completely 
covered. 

Reader, go, in the afternoon of the same day, with our blooming pair, 
whom all things now bind together, and who, to render them completely 
happy, want nothing but hope — accompany them to the ABBEY oF ST. 
Georce at Gereray, which lies two hours from Rouen. The object of 
their pleasure-excursion was, to hear the strangest echo that ever, as 
Kapellmeister, performed melodies off the orchestra-desk of a mountain, 
The peculiarity of this echo is, that while a singer hears his own voice only, 
the listeners hear, not his, but only its reverberation — often two voices 
instead of one, and all hear them differently, now nearer, now farther off.* 

During the journey thither, Adeline’s features betrayed the greatest 
timidity and embarrassment — feelings whose present source and _ loveliest 
import were concealed from Lismore. ‘The clear breezy sky of autumn 
was, as it were, rocking the earth into the sleep of winter, and the souls of 
our pair into the slumber of tranquillity. They approached the enchanting 
echo by the easy ascent of the line of beauty, and followed paths whose 
undulations seemed the miniature counterpart of those of the Seine, as, 
below, it rolled along towards the sea. 

Arrived at their destination, they strolled through the terrestrial Val- 
halla; but even as Lismore always missed the station from which his soul 
might have caught its echo in Adeline’s, so was it now with the station for 
the natural echo —they found it not. ‘To Lismore this was no great dis- 
appointment ; a white blooming avenue of blessed moments was planted for 
him until evening, when the Countess Mladotta was to come in her car- 
riage and fetch her daughter. As bees hang on unblown corn-flowers, so 
did his spirit, ‘seeking its kindred, fly — apprehensive, quick, and with sub- 
dued tones —round the closed buds of the fair feelings which lay, still 
unsunned and colourless, in Adeline’s heart. How little, how very little of 
the external world do two human beings need whose hearts are full! A 
few flowers, and no costly pleasure ground —a transparent brook, and no 
navigable stream —a silver cloud floating in the blue, and the heavy-laden 
gold wing-sheathes with which a living, winged, and golden grain of sand 
rises from ithe quaffed flower-cup. .... . For, then, the warmed heart 
draws gratefully towards itself, not only the entire earth, but the smallest 
things on its surface; as jewels attract not only light, but chaff also. But 
a heart that is moved is the only camera obscura in which this kind of 
nature depicts itself in motion. Our paper is but stiff canvass, with station- 
ary maimed figures. 

A few day-flowers were already closing; and the soul, whose perfume is 
sweetest by night, began to unclose and open itself to the stars. Ah! it is 
by night that, like shipped negro slaves, we are most softened and overcome 
by longings after our warmer, lovelier native land. But now both were 
waiting for the mother — no longer for the echo. A cool sea-breeze, that 
had battled itself weary with flags and breakers, was, now playing its last 
game, but only with soft tresses and brook-ripples; and the flowers quivered 
as it flew from them to hide itself with the birds in the tree-tops. 

* This echo is described in the Natural Philosophy Transactions for the year 1642, of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. Quesnay accounts for it by the presence of a semicircular court. 
Now, however, the trees which have been planted in its neighbourhood have deprived it of a portion 
of its charms. 
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Lismore, whom half a life of action had not sated, was softened and sub-= 
dued by the rapture of moments like these, when, from her flowers to her 
evening-red, all nature is one vast love-letter full of lovely tokens, like 
flowers. in oriental lands; and, his heart straitly clasped in nature’s love- 
embrace, he stood, with an orange-trellis between him and Adeline, sweetly 
absorbed in the now mild evening sun, which, as it shone over the sea, and 
while Adeline was looking another way for her expected mother, he, an 
improvisatore in every thing, greeted with a farewell song. “ Circle idlier 
round,” such was its impor fas “oolden dial of the sky! Ah! art thou 
about to rise with a fairer morning over America? Goest thou to unclose, 
not bedewéd flowers alone, but 1 moist, wearied eyes also? Goest thou, 
like a hot spark, to scorch many a lacerated heart, as thou imposest on each 
its long day’s labour full of sorrow? Slumber rather in our evening-red, 
and leave the poor negro-slave his dream of his lost native land, and his 
peaceful minute of coolness and bliss.” ‘There was a sudden pause in his 
inspiration: he thought on himself, and continued: —“ Ah! I would not 
stay thee! for are there not every where beings that long for thy setting — 
eyes that would fain weep — hearts that would fain utter their fulness — 
griefs that would fain find repose — and spirits that would fain forget the 


| day ?” 


Thus he sang, like the nightingale, which, in the belief of the Persians, 
strikes its breast. against a thorn every time it sings. Adeline stood, uncon- 
sciously, in the focus of the echo. While Lismore, therefore, honed nothing 
but his own voice, she heard, instead of it, simply the forked angel-tongue 
of the echo as it cleft the splendid voice in two, and thus, as by two arms, 
took captive the best of hearts. Enraptured even to tears, and imagining 
that he too heard the echo, she spread out her arms on the low orangery 
behind him. She had forgotten the echo; for a human being attributes 
what is beautiful to another human being rather than to an echo; as, in 
winter, we believe in the sensation of warmth imparted by exercise, rather 
than in the actual cold. At length, when all was over, she said, in an un- 
wonted tone, * How heavenly! what a tone! Ah! who could help loving 
such hearts ?” 

Lismore turned round, amazed; and on the lovely face before him rested, 
enhanced by the loveliest of souls, a broad, clear sky full of moonlight. 


ro) 
She asked, as it were, of his astonishment, ** Did you hear the singing ? ” 


5 

The echo had not reached him; and he answered, “ My own I heard — 
none other.” She blushed deeply, and said, in a —_ ried whisper, “7 did 
not hear you.” A ray now illumined the double mystery; and Lismore 
remembered the echo, and, turning from Adeline without other reply, sang 
these words to the evening-sun — “ Descend, O sun! we shall not miss 
thee; for the echo and Adeline, and the moon and Julia, are rising in the 
Grmiament.” 

Hastily he turned to the perplexed listener, and said, in an anxious 
inquiring tone, “ Because J was the singer, will you retract all you have 
said?” Qh! what me genius was it that bound the fair heretic, as by 
a sweet yet confusing spell? Her white arms rested, like butterfly pinions, 
on the green foliage, — her stunned yet gladdened eye withdrew too slowly 
the first looks of deteestil love, and confusion at her mistake took the 
power of contradiction from her tongue. The sun was dropping, like 
molten lead, into the ocean, but ere he sank into the flood, he waved his 
dazzling purple before Adeline’s eyes, and darkened them; and the mo- 
mentary night and the purple were magnified i in a tear; and now, unseen 
in the passing blindness, her friend knelt before her, and drew down her 
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hand from the cold oranges, —and for the first, first time in his life, he 
felt as though the course of his existence were cleaving a long glittering 
furrow in the past, as ships pave a shining road in the ocean. All that was 
lofty in his soul arose, and seemed to say, “ This day, if ever, be silent, 
and let the anguished one be silent too.” He was silent, but the mo- 
mentary night was the love-fillet that concealed from Adeline the precious 
loss of her hand and of her heart, as limbs are removed only when the eyes 
are bandaged. Her soul sank into his glowing soul, as planets fall into the 
sun. Ah! when the sun was departed, and when she sought to look 
upon her lover, then, and not till then, did she feel how much she had 
given him. 

Now arose the pale moon and the pale mother; two happy tears and a 
blush told her all; and when her daughter embraced her, trembling and 
with unwonted warmth, surely she needed not the convulsed and burning 
lips, as they pressed her hand, to solve the mystery. 

But the now rich pearl-fisher turned homewards, adorned and brilliant 
with that perfect and brightest pearl, a woman’s heart, which had thus, so 
glancing, severed itself from the purest of bosoms. 


Along with the three human beings flew three heavenly genii, but one 
genius was weeping. 3 





T. P. 
YOUNG EUROPE. 
“ Yet human spirit bravely hold thy course ; 
Let virtue urge thee calmly to pursue 
The gradual paths of an aspiring change.” SHELLEY, 


THERE is a vast and varied field of modern history yet untrodden, or 
rather rapidly raced over by our sketchers and journalists, presenting a 
scene of the deepest interest, which will make it the gauge and boundary 
mark of many a future age, and one of the most promising records of 
humanity — the field on which revolutionised Europe fought and won the 
creat battle of emancipation. We stand in a peculiar position with regard 
to this era—an era which, like light, was nursed in the lap of chaos ; 
which burst forth to dissolve the darkness custom and prejudice had cast 
around mankind, to awaken Europe from a sleep of ages —with such 
feelings do the youth of the present day regard it. Suchvis the spirit ani- 
mating young I’rance, young England, young Italy, young Germany, as 
they all point joyously to the approaching era of regeneration. Yet if we 
examine the apparent condition of Europe at this moment, and behold 
Spain in an atrophy, Russia-and Austria cramped in the iron vice of 
despotism, moving in the same eternal automaton measure, enlightened 
France still clinging to her old trade of intrigue, and thousands in England 
still prating of our excellent constitution, despite the expositions of the 
Black Book and Junius, we shall reasonably demand to learn the invi- 
sible signs of the regeneration so eagerly sought after. Let us answer 
unhesitatingly to all inquirers, Seek it in the emancipation of mind; it is 
freedom of thought which is leading us in our search of the standard of 
perfection. ‘ That imaginary scale,” as Guizot expresses it, * is in itself, 
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perhaps, unattainable, but to which the human race are constantly tending 
by freedom and laborious exertion.” This calls men now seriously to ex- 
amine into the nature of their rights and duties, and makes them less apt 
to take things for granted than they were formerly: the spirit which 
animated Bentham and Romilly now begins to be more generally felt; 
and that mighty organ of civilisation, the press, always in advance of its 
age, has not only caught the steam celerity of this, but is visibly commu- 
nicating it to the more tardy masses, and thus propelling the movement. 
Eager curiosity, increased and general intelligence, a stronger feeling of com- 
munity, the value of the individual independent of circumstances, added to 
the desire for social amelioration, are amongst the proofs of the workings of 
this spirit for the advancement of society. This spirit has hitherto been 
more directed towards the abrogation of old than the creation of new insti- 
tutions, which may be one of the causes that have rendered its progress 
difficult to trace, as we have few positive results that we can take as land- 
marks. Our western brethren first gave the impulse, by showing that the 
world, even though it had limped so long on the crutches of prejudice, was 
not too antiquated for republicanism. Poland, Italy, Germany, France, 
took up the cry, and Washington’s voice was echoed by an almost simultan- 
eous answer from the liberators of Europe. Since then, despite the checks 
cast on the career of emancipation, in the shape of customs, habits, preju- 
dices, and, above all, obstinate adherence to old establishments, which hang 
like the brief and tattered garment of a child of ten years on the rapidly 
increasing form of the rising era, the spirit has gone fearlessly and firmly 
on “its gradual path of an aspiring change.” In taking a review of the 
progress of Young Europe, we shall be struck with one characteristic in its 
struggles for liberation, namely, the general institution of secret societies, 
the natural consequences of a spirit being abroad not yet strong enough to 
manifest itself openly, but too active to remain long in a negative or inde- 
finite position ; yet whether these communities bear the name of Hetairia, 
Carbonari, or Propaganda, they have produced results of a nature far from 
dishonourable to their cause. The Hetairia nursed an Ipsilanti, the Car- 
bonari, a Confalonieri. Greece and Italy especially required such societies, 
cramped by a double despotism as they both were, and, alas! still are. 

Ye who have whitened in the dungeon’s darkness, through years that 
knew not change of night or day, let your records, written in the salt tears 
of captivity, tell the tale of human agony, Which makes us almost doubt 
there is a God who looks alike on the captive and his gaoler; let them tell 
how there are deeds perpetrated in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era which cry from earth to heaven. ‘There is a voice from the fortress of 
Spielberg. Europe has heard it; we have heard it: how long shall it 
ery in vain? Will the injustice committed at the congress of land pirates 
never be expiated? We have lived to behold a mighty work commenced ; 
we have seen the oppressed and degraded race ot the West Indies made 
our fellow-freemen. We have seen the whole civilised world raise a unani- ’ 
mous protest against one of the blackest crimes that ever disgraced humanity. 
We have beheld the rapid advance made by those, hitherto considered as 
little better than slaves at home, towards eenuine freedom and equality of 
rights; and well may we rejoice to witness this dawning of a brighter 
future. But much remains to sicken and damp the most hopeful spirit, and 
which must be removed ere this weary world can dream of regeneration. 

The state of an age or nation may be estimated by many tests, but by 
none surer than the tone of its literature. Institutions, the usual represen- 
tatives of public feeling, may be behind the times, as we have seen in the 
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French revolution, and our own of 1643; but literature is the ready 
emanation of the popular spirit in whatever condition it may be. News- 
papers, pamphlets, and periodicals form the very atmosphere of thought and 
action, by at once stimulating and giving it expression. Perhaps there i is no 
stronger ‘proof cf the advematneun “a dee present age, than the prodigious 
fertility of the periodical press, and the opinions which daily spread over 
the civilised world from this source: the beneficial influence it necessarily 
obtains is extended to every branch of social intercourse, and with a pene- 
tration subtle as air contrives to touch and surround every thing. In the 
other departments of literature have we not the same spirit manifested in 
the pervading influence of Wordsworth? the glorious prophecy of Shelley ? 
the searching and eloquent expositions of Howitt? the deep and distant 
speculations “of Carlyle? to say nothing of a voice across the Atlantic, 
speaking words of hope and trust. ‘Iwo amongst the many brilliant minds 
which have appeared as the beacons of their era deserve, however, especial 
notice, not only from their avowed sentiments, but from their ready appre- 
ciation by the public at large. 

Lamennais in France, and Howitt in England, have both spoken words 
of comfort to the world, amidst all the evil it has been their somewhat in- 
vidious task to expose. Lamennais may truly be called the offspring of 
revolutionised France. Nurtured at her bosom, br ought up by her side, his 
spirit breathes all the vigour of new-born life, the fresh } joyous existence of 
youth, looking confidently through the mists of the present on the sunshine 
of the future, the foreteller of j joy whilst encompassed by sorrow. Regene- 

ration is written on his brow, and speaks from his lips — regeneration to his 
country, to Europe, to the world. ‘The best description of the sentiment 
animating such a character is a en in a few emphatic words by one of our 
leading popular periodicals. Advance, perform, strive, pull up evil 
by de roots. ‘The country God has given thee must be ro scene of thy 
labours, whatever defiles her degrades thee: thou must be to her what 
she must be to the world —a link to advance it in the scale of perfection.” 

The liberal journals of Trance express the same feeling ; and this was the 
feeling which one of the greatest modern names of his country — Armand 
Carrel—appeared so well capable of leading. ‘The “ Gerant” of the National 
was considered both by friend and foe as a ‘fair type of * La j jeune France:” 

had he done nothing else, he has conferred a benefit on society by the im- 
portant observation he made d-propos to history. ‘¢T have remarked that all 
institutions have been the result of a want of the times, and they have in 
turn made way for others as other wants arose.” This single sentence, if 
acted upon, would do more to abolish the slavish adherence to precedent 
than all the volumes of utilitarian philosophy ever written. ‘There is an- 
other, a weary bard, suppose “d by many to have passed from the Book of 
Nations, yet the voice of its literature tells another tale, despite the pro- 
phecies of travellers respecting him. Monti is no more; but the indignant 
spirit of the patriot Foscolo hovers over his beloved, abandoned country. 

Hark to the scornful denial of Gualayzo, that freedom and glory are con- 
fined to any particular age or nation ; and then, though her children pine in 
prison, or weep in exile, s say not that Kurope is the grave of Italy. But 
we have stronger proofs that this beautiful and persecuted Jand may yet be 
restored to her original birthright: a new class, the middle class, possessing 
the strength and intelligence of the country, arises, professing liberal opinions, 
Again, the zeal for education evinced in the northern provinces— the import- 
ance of which movement the noble-hearted Confalonieri so welt understood 
— must be gratified, and pursue its course as the herald of regeneration ; 
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yes, despite the baneful influence of that congress which raised the claims 
of “legitimacy” upon the ruins of faith, justice, and rights, both national 
and individual, whose principle and effects were thus mentioned by the late 
Lord Durham in 1818: “ In furtherance of this object (legitimacy) he (Lord 
Castlereagh) had planned and executed the spoliation and partition of whole 
countries — divided populations possessing the same manners, customs, 
and language — separated subjects from a monarch whom they respected 
and venerated — handed over independent states to sovereigns whose rule 
had been immemorially the object of their detestation, and, in the nicety of 
his calculations as purveyor to legitimacy, had even divided his human 
merchandise into souls and half souls.” Italy and Poland, do not your 
spirits turn as ye feel within yourselves the sad, the searching truth of these 
words? We have had those who have wept over the cause of advancement, 
who would fain put a barrier to the rapid progression now so visible. We 
cannot sympathise with them, not if there is one who makes us feel the 
force of memory, when mourning over lost asssociations and broken recol- 
lections : it is the author of that exquisite poem “ Atala.’ Chateaubriand 
forms a curious link between the past and present, or rather future, like 
the emigrant who casts a long tear-bedewed eye on the land of his youth, 
ere, starting for a new world of promise, he turns to bid farewell to the 
scenes amid which he was nurtured; yet his brilliant foresight discerns the 
new aurora far more distinctly than ‘the regenerators of young Germany 
did at the fete of Wortberg. What, then, finally, let us ask, has been gained 
by the present generation in their advance to perfection? The ocean of 
thought is laid open before us — its unfathomable depths are fed from ex- 
haustless springs —its waves beat on yet undiscovered shores, and excite 
our enterprise. Human nature must be the object of our exertions, our 
age, our country: mankind, a wide sphere of action, opens before us; em- 
ployment, abundant, endless employment for all who will act on the great 
Christian principle of love. ‘To this point may every one direct his talents 
in whatever nature or degree he possesses them: here the speculator may 
become the practical assistant — the scholar, the guide to knowledge — the 
politician, the philanthropist — the artist and musician, the promoters of 
civilisation, as in the palmy days of Greece; the press, whose influence has 
already been noticed, by combining and uniting all these advantages, may 
march in the van, centre, nay seat, of regeneration (the last by way of 
impulse) : there wants but the will—every thing remains to be attempted. 
We have glorious examples before us. ‘Those who have legislated for 
posterity, as we only can legislate, conditionally, and after being tried in the 
double furnace of opinion, “have come forth triumphantly in the unscathed 
majesty of truth ! 
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GLEANINGS. 


FROM 


THE “HERBST-BLUMINE” (AUTUMNAL FLORA) OF 
JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 


No. 1. Connection oF Dreamine with Waxinc. — “ Sleep on in peace,” 
said the youthful hero, “ for we advance against the enemy.” I closed 
my eyes, and dreamed as follows: — ‘The youthful hero drove back the 
foes of his paternal and bridal city, and entered it in triumph on the first 
day of the year; but the once-smiling city was now lonely and lifeless ; for 
the terrors of war had chased away every human being, and the only tokens 
of existence were the feeble moans of a few dumb animals perishing in 
hidden places. It was night; but the gates were open, and the streets un- 
watched. ‘The towers and steeples stood, amid the death-like silence, like 
monuments in church-yards — the wheels and hands of their clocks without 
movement. Nothing stirred in the lifeless city, but the fountains, and the 
flags waving from the battlements. The footsteps of the fugitives, im- 
printed in the snow, were all directed towards one gate. In their prisons 
lay starving show-beasts; and, in their cages, dead larks and nightingales. 
In the foreground stood a small uncovered grave; and in the house an 
empty coffin ; and in the distance lay a child blooming in red corruption— 
its little head encircled by withered roses. 

In the houses, the Christmas-trees still bore their brief winter flowers, 
their little wax-lights, and their artificial golden fruit ; and, spread out on 
the tables, lay the gay presents with which playful age delights playful 
childhood, and the cradles were still made up, for the children were fled. 

The youthful hero entered the deserted dwelling of his bride. No look 
of love hailed his entrance; and nowhere but in the mirrors was there any 
movement of life. Lost garments and letters strewed the floor in strange 
confusion ; and on the piano-desk lay the open pages of the songs of mourn- 
ing. All the flower-pieces of the past were either expunged or else turned 
with their blank surface foremost; and only the transparent, lightly-tread- 
ing spirit — the destroying angel of human happiness — dwelt, and flitted 
to and fro in the ornamented room. 

And, suddenly, the eight-day flute-clock of the apartment began to play; 
and its tune — * Rejoice ye in life” — burst forth amid the silence of the 
lifeless city. 

And I awoke. But the flutes continued playing near me, for it was in the 
chamber of the bride that I had been dreaming; and before me stood both 
the bridegroom and the bride. 

While ‘the dream had only been recalling past reality, he had been re- 
turning in triumph, with his loved fugitive ; and now, all the bells, for- 
getting to mar k the divisions of time, burst forth in merry peals; and all 
things “dwelt in glad eternity. 

May all wake as I, whose dreams recall the sad reality ! 

No. 2. tarrnaanes BETWEEN THE ACTUAL ENJOYMENT, AND THE Re- 
MEMBRANCE AND CELEBRATION OF PLEAsURE.—When thou enjoyest life’s 
rapture in action, thou beholdest, burning before thee, a firework on angu- 
lar, mahy-propped scaffolding, amid tumult, vapour, and smoke. 
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Gleanings from Richter. 


When thou enjoyest life’s rapture in remembrance or in song; thou 
standest on a mountain top, and from thy tranquil height, beholdest the 
ascent of distant fireworks towards heaven ; — glittering + ae traverse the 
blue vault — triumphal arches lightly span the clouds — glancing towns 
hang between the stars-—and the glorified earth, released from its dark 
rind, floats aloft in the firmament, with jewels, and veins of gold, and the 
merry sy mphonies of the dense human throng. But, on thine elevation, all 
is peaceful around thee; calm and glad, thine eye drinks in the scene, and, 
when all is vanished, gazes long into the depths of heaven. 

No. 3. Sirius (rue Dog-Srar) anp THE Man or Genius.—Sirius ! the 
man of genius resembles thee. Far thou standest from the earth and its 
every-day sun, and shinest without burning — yet they say thou kindlest 
the flames of madness. So it is with the man of genius. IT’ar removed 
from the world and its occupations, he is, nevertheless, held responsible for 
the errors and the conflagrations caused by the summer sun. 

No. 4. Puttanruropy.—Thy loving heart resembles thy human blood,— 
warm amid warmth — warm amid cold — preserving its vital heat through 
winter as through summer —at the poles as at the equator. 

No. 5. THe Lonernes or Love. — The longings of love hang like a 
Promethean vulture on the heart; but they wound only to ennoble. 

No. 6.—Tue Birru-nour or Genius,— When the halcyon broods,” 
said the ancients, ** the sea is calm.” W hen, on the other hand, the phoenix 
and paenainee birds of humanity brood, the ocean of ‘Time rises in roaring 
billows; but they dwell on high places and altars of the sun, and their 
offspring fly over the sea. 

No. 7. Burrerriy ry a Cuurcn.— Hinder him not, whether he fly in 
the narrow church or in the temple of the universe ;— he preaches too. 

No. 8. Comine ‘Trmes.—Calm and peaceful, — like a child in its cradle, 
rocked by the billows of a great flood,—dwells the germ of the Future within 
the stormy Present. At leneth the time arrives; the floating Moses- 


ro) ro) 
child is borne to the firm land, grows up, and becomes, perhaps, a deliverer 


and a law-giver. 

No. 9. To tHE Wise. —Who is the greater — the wise man who, elevat- 
ing himself above the tumult of time, remains an unconcerned spectator, or 
the wise man who, from the height of tranquillity, boldly casts himself into 
the battle-throng of his age? It is sublime, when the eagle soars, through 
the storm, upw ards into the blue firmament; but sublimer still, when, float- 
ing in the azure above the canopy of vapour, he dashes through the storm- 
clonda and alights on the crag where, in their eyrie, his unfledged little 
ones dwell and tremble. 

No. 10. CumpHoop AND OxLp Acre. — Gaily around dances the child on 
its crutch; painfully along creeps the old man on his. Children alike — 
what distinguishes them? ‘The one remembers — the other hopes. 

No. 11. Rerorm.— Every age may be regarded as a good estate encum- 
bered with numerous debts and law-suits. If ye would act as wise proprie- 
tors, rest not satisfied with fertilising the soil — sweep the incumbrances 
off also. | 

No. 12. ‘Tears or Sorrow anv or Joy.— Only in the mysterious 
twilight-transition from one emotion to its contrary do men shed tears, 


Ww hether of sorrow or of } joy. ‘Thus Heaven sends dew at two periods only — 


during the morning and the evening twilight. 

No 13. Tur Port’s Eveninc Wax. — A grey-haired poet gazed on 
the evening red, and sang, — * Golden hill of heaven ! based on air, reach- 
ing to the stars! on thee stands the longing of men, and gazes over into 
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the lands where lies their eternal East, and where suns are radiant in ever 
flower! Fade not so soon, thou land of roses —thou golden age of the 
impoverished eye — thou aurora of a bright, undiscovered world ! > 

Already, while the aged poet sang, the purple Alps, and all their bright 
hues were’ faded from ‘the sky ; but now it was light upon the earth, as 
though the bright world he longed for Jay around him: the moon was 
arisen —a pale “spiritual day was poured forth over the every-day earth, 
and ‘brightness flowed down from the hills; the dark forms of wavin 
boughs now covered, now revealed, the white enamel of the moon, and all 
around played the strangely spiritual glory, bathing the soul in delicious 
sadness. _ 

“ Have I, then,” exclaimed the poet, “already passed beneath the rosy 
mountain, and entered the eternally desired land ? ”; He looked around, and 
his eye remained the enraptured captive of the moon. “It is thou, then, 
cold star, that impartest to our earth a more spiritual lot, and instead of 
deep-red, lily-white roses. Be thou, then, the symbol of tranquil, calm old 
age, as the evening-red was the symbol of blooming youth. Verily, both 
bear witness to a higher world.” 

No. 14. A Buran Dream. — (The dream was suggested by an unfor- 
tunate reality.* A mother, delicately moulded both in body and mind, 
hastening into a room smoking with the fumes of spilled oil-of-vitriol, fell, 
by a slip of her foot, into the devouring flood, and died after a month of 
excruciating torture. ‘To render intelligible what follows, 1 must premise 
also that two of her children had died before her, and that only her daugh- 
ters followed the funeral. ‘The development of the idea bears relation to 
the popular belief, that he who, on new year’s night, draws a circle around 
him where four roads meet, sees playing before him, in shadowy outline, 
the spirits of the future year. 

In the great dream of existence let us ever be weaving gay, lesser dreams ; 
—-and you, dear friends, around whom still circles the smoke of the de- 
vastating lightning, accept kindly the dream with which I now present 
you.) 

Tue Dream.— On the first night of the year, when Faith, in her circles, 
looks for coffins and for flames on ‘thie house-tops, I stood in a burial-ground 
The future graves of the year were disposed in rows and uncovered, like 
couches waiting for their occupants. One dark winter’s day after another 
passed over, and dropped its dead into the coolest grotto of sultry life.... 
They who thus fell were unknown to me. ‘Then came the bright days of 
spring, with heavier burdens, and filled the open beds of death, now with a 
father, now with a sister, now with a friend — at times, out of two arms, 
slid a child’s coffin into life’s second cradle, as into a flower-cup; and me- 
thought, in mild sadness, “ Ye pretty little ones! stiffen gladly on the 
iceberg of death, fall gladly back on the last and softest cushion strewed 
with flowers! Oh, the cross, which would so sorely have wounded you, 
now lies or stands portrayed on your mounds!”... But they whom the 
days of spring sent to their rest amid the tolling of bells were also unknown 
to me. 

Then arose an overclouded still morning, bearing its human being in a 
covered coffin, and behind the coffin came white-clothed forms, veiled and 
speechless; the vault of clouds approached the earth and increased the 
gloom. Oh! then, out of all hearts broke a cry of affliction, and I knew 
the unhappy and the dead. Thou pale calm form, whose eyes are for ever 
closed, but also for ever dried, how disfigured thou descendest into the 


* Both occurred in the spring of 1794. 
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grave! Gentle flower! after many a wrench has death torn thee from thy 
stem; around thy mouth has pain stamped its impress; and thy hand is 
bloody, as though it had drawn itself back wounded after long clinging to 
the ice-cold door of Death’s castle; still, still rather had I looked upon thee, 
now that thine every trouble is over, than upon thy friends, to whom all 
thy griefs return in one thought — than upon thy sisters, who would now so 
gladly share thy night of deep slumber, as, formerly, each sleepless night — 
than upon thy good children, who look, through their tears, upon the cold 
mound which lies between their mother’s heart and theirs. 

And I closed my eyes, as now, and the down-falling clouds rested, like 
a heavy covering, on the grief and on the inconsolable mourners; and all 
was cloud, like a life. Suddenly, the clouds trembled, and rays, from a sun 
unknown to man, severed them wide asunder. ‘The blue firmament stood 
revealed and full of love’s splendour, and its warm zephyrs sucked flowers 
out of the grave-mounds. ‘Two lilies pressed, blooming, out of the last-filled 
grave. ‘Two springs waved lovingly, one towards the other, and strongly 
rocked the lilies, whose petals now fluttered as the wings of two angels 
newly descended from heaven. From the grave, over and near which the 
angel floated, sprang flower after flower in rich luxuriance ; then the grave 
opened, and the mother arose ; the angels were her two children, and lay on 
their mother’s breast, which death had cured of life. Oh, welcome!” 
said they, “ afflicted mother, to our land of peace! Here thy life heals up 
more softly, and the white shroud is the last and gentlest binding of thine 
earthly wounds. On the earth they are weeping for thee; yet cast not thine 
eyes too fondly thither; in eternity the days pass otherwise, and we have 
not been long away, dear mother, — and bright eternity draws after it every 
beloved thing.” 

I will not say, dear friends, that 1 awoke; for the vision was no dream, 
nor yet the consolation; and God has planted in every breast an unfading 
flower for every earthly grave. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF DARTMOOR. 


No. 4. WippECOMBE-ON-THE-Moor. — Tue FANATIC. 








J. E. READE, AUTHOR OF “ITALY,” * CATILINE,” ETC. 





We were now 
Embosom’d among mountains: call them so, 

Nor title too high sounding, for they hid 

All view beyond themselves. The sky alone 

Look’d down upon the bare moor’s flinty floor, 

Barren and naked as the trough between 

The shouldering mountain-waves. The ground heaved on 
In swelling undulations, till each height 

Bounded the sky, where, wave-like, they seem’d poised, 
Imminent to their fall. The cresting crags, 

Shooting their granite spears from each sharp peak, 
Shone, foam-like, in the sun: fantastic forms 
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Of towers, and spires, and minarets were there, 
Down whose precipitous sides huge fragments thrown 
Were left, as by the Deluge when it pass’d. 

A Cain-like stamp seem’d set on earth’s bared brow ; 
Far as the eye could reach no cot arose 

Allying it to rude humanity : 

The triad Presences, the Destinies, 

Unseen, were felt presiding o’er the waste — 
Silence, and Solitude, and Desolation ! 


We rounded now the ribb’d side of a hill, 

When, opening abruptly from beneath, 

A green and spacious valley met our sight, 
Embosom’d among hills that shelter’d it 

With their protecting forms from every wind. 

It was a central point, the floor and cradle 

Rising from which each giant hill look’d down, 
Guarding the sacred spot where they were rear’d. 
It flourish’d an oasis in the waste: 

Rich fields of living green, and crowning trees, 
Close hedges, and dividing brooks were there ; 
And cots peep’d through half-mantling foliage, 
Their white walls, snow-drift patches, gleaming through, 
Recalling the humanities of home! 

Rising amidst them, yet aloof from all, 

And heaven-ward pointing, the grey Church arose 
Of Widdecombe-on-the-Moor : while hamlets brown 
Lay shelter’d clustering around its base, 

Like the grey forms of staid and reverend age 
Round the familiar hearthstone of their youth, 
As if protection harbour’d only there! 

It look’d the very shrine of solitude, 

As if the word of God might there be heard 

And felt — unbroken in on by the world ; 

Where the seed, cast from heaven, might root itself, 
Yielding a full and everlasting harvest ! 

It seem’d a spot where passion had not enter’d ; — 
As if no outcast from the world had brought 

The vices of civilisation there ; 

As if nor hope, nor fear, nor vague desire 

(Born from o’erwrought excitement of the heart), 
Tortured not there its victim ; nor wild love, 

Fed from caprice or jealous vanity ; 

As if crime’s darker dyes were there unknown, 
Stifled in their first germs by the all-seeing God ; 
As if Ambition’s tyranny to rule 

Even o’er a field, or to be heard or known 

Beyond the girdle of those closing hills, 

Had never been awaken’d. - 


One hoarse scream 
Startled the silence and the solitude ! 
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A solitary kite that long had hung 

In mid-air, stone-like, on her poising wing, 
Swoop’d on her prey, and vanish’d from our sight. 
We stood beneath the summit of the Tor, 

That overlook’d the valley: a deep cave 

Sunk midst its rocks, invited us to enter. 

Ribs from the mountain’s side, half fallen in, 
Were staid in their precipitate descent 

By crags arresting, imminent hung there 

In dreadful equipoise, the form of Danger 
Lowering above o’er Fear’s recoiling eye. 

Huge granite fragments hurl’d from the far peaks 
Lay wildly round the cavern, in whose depths. 
Palpable Darkness, lion-like, lay buried ; 

The shiver’d entrance yawn’d as if it led 

To chambers of the thunder, or the doors 

To fires volcanic sleeping in their graves. 


One beech-tree, lightning scathed, beside it stood : 
Which, nourish’d by the dews, had fix’d itself 
Rooted within the rock, and wither’d there, 

Like some fine nature blighted by the world ! 

It looked instinct with life: yea, made its life 
Felt by the musing eye, while forth it raised, 
With an aspéct that mock’d both sun and storm, 
Its spectral arms reproachfully to heaven ! 


- No visible movement mark’d the course of time, 
Save the approaching and departing light — 
The lessening and lengthening shadows on 
Their dial-plate of everlasting rock ! 

_ The Heavens in their majestic march above 
Moved on — the ever-fluctuating clouds, 
Eternal motion o’er eternal rest ! 

The appearance fill’d the mind with impresses 
Sublime, yet solemn — of inscrutable doom 
Past, or to come: it look’d liked Nature’s shrine 
That, voiceless, made denunciation felt 

By the prophetic soul — stern monuments 

Of everlasting durability, 

Holding no sympathies with ephemeral man. 


The village stretch’d beneath, the cottage roofs 
Basking like things of still and torpid life 
Beneath the sun and open sky. We dwelt 
With a complacent pleasure on the scene— 
Delight that still with contemplation grew. 
Each gave the humanity beneath him cradled, 
Its altar, yea, material Nature’s beauty, 

His blessing and his love. 
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The Vicar spoke : — 
“ This is our Pilgrimage’ extremest bound, 
Last spot where Beauty lingers on the moor ; 
All isa waste monotony beyond 
Of heath — one track of sterile desolation, 
Like the cold future of a life mispent. 
Look on yon church-yard steadfastly : amidst 
Those graves, you may discern fresh upturn’d earth. 
A mind of fiery energies lies there 
Extinguish’d, hastily burnt out by oil 
Thrown over it by passion. I have marvell’d 
How such a restless and purturbed spirit 
Chose such a solitude as this to waste 
Himself away in, save by contrast’s rule, 
That gave him leisure here to dwell upon, 
And magnify his mind’s deformities. 
The Spirit of Nature — the feeling — and the love — 
The idea and image of the Ineffable, 
Written in ineffaceable lines upon 
Her changing but her everlasting face, 
Ne’er enter’d into him: in vain the flowers 
Open’d their revelations at his feet 
Of love and mercy ! — they were trodden on 
Unmark’d by him ; they touch’d him not — their tale 
Of transitory being was unfelt ! — 
He saw not, mirror’d in their speaking faces, 
Their silent intercourse with sun and shower, 
The joys and sorrows of the human soul ! 
The Voices of the woods and brooks for him 
Had music none: the risen or setting sun 
Shone not upon his inner soul, reflecting 
The living Presence of the Almighty there ! — 
And if the spiritual stars looked on him 
Through circumambient azure ; or pure moon, 
Symbol of godhead’s own tranquillity, 
Rose on his eye her vestal holy flame, 
He only sigh’d — feeling the ocean-depths 
Rolling between — how distant were the shores 
That stay’d him preaching his wild doctrines there !” 








The vicar paused: past memories and regrets 
Thicken’d his voice. With effort he resumed : — 
“ He is gone — his body is become a part 

Of the eternal peace that was before him, 

And is — for ever ; his spirit, we trust, is calm, 
The one truth found, perceived, and understood, 
Circling him with its rays immoveable. 

This desolate cavern was his chosen seat; 

His hold where none intruded save myself. 
Books controversial were thrown within — 

The Bible crowning all. Here would he sit 
During the live-long hours of sultry day, 
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The Sentiment of the Past and Future. 


Declaiming, with high voice, to the. deaf airs — 
Matters as unsubstantial and vain. 
There was a fiery energy in his words 


That awed, while they convinced not. I have seen him, 


Under the fitful fever, throw himself 
Upon his knees on these bare rocks, like one 
Tortured by doubts to madness, while appealing 
To the Ineffable One in passionate words 
Made wildly eloquent — gusts that swerved aside 
His helmless reason, which had fail’d to move 
The wisdom of an earthlier testimony, 
Far less aspire to where alone the soul 
Can soar when sublimated from the dross 
Of earth and earthlier passions ! 

Ali who met, 
Pitied, or fear’d, or as a maniac shunn’d: 
But there was reasoning with his madness join’d — 
Subtle and dangerous because unruled. 
His words were barb’d arrows carelessly aim’d, 
Whose latent poison afterwards was felt 
In humbler bosoms when by him forgot, 
For he had fearful influence when heard — 
Yea, fascination, which its spell enchain’d 
O’er one sad victim. Here we often met : 
Something of our discourse I will record ; 
For, ’midst his doubts, and fears, and zealous hopes, 
False argument, and wild enthusiasm, 
Snatches of his past life escaped from him — 
Flashes through shadows darkly seen, revealing 
The history of a Fanaric’s life. 
But you will fail to picture, or words paint, 
His wild ungovern’d eloquence that seem’d 
Like inspiration ; and which gave, at times, 
His mien an impress of sublimity, 
When, from the gloom of the black rocks behind, 
His face look’d pale as lightning — seen afar ! — 
Even as might have look’d the seers of old 
When heralding the anger of the Lord ! 
Here let us rest in shade, while I recall 
The last confessional he made on earth.”; 





THE SENTIMENT OF THE PAST AND FUTURE. 


Tue ancestral usages have passed away, 
The poetry of time no longer charms, 

The glory of a name hath lost its sway, 
No longer Fancy sleeps within the arms 











The Sentiment of the Past and Future. 


Of white Antiquity — the castle grey 

No longer claims muse-homage as of old ; 

The lordly hall is throng’d with an array 

Of silken fools, while men of better mould 
Muse there in silent sorrow or deep thought, 
When they consider all the changes wrought 
By intellect, and time, and chance, and doom, 
And when they think of those that are to come. 


And is it well the lordliness of earth 

Should perish like a dream; and is it well 
The forms of chivalry, which had their birth 
In haunt poetic or religious cell, 

Should be forgotten as unholy things ? 

Yes ! it is well — the spirit of our fathers 
No longer spreads around its giant wings ; 
No more the genius of the ancient gathers, 
In beautiful and tranquil brotherhood, 

The children of to-day. The evils done 

By charter’d fools and knaves beneath the sun 
Call for redress. No more, in patient mood, 
Brook we the pageantry of other ages: 

The glory and the power hath passed away, 
And vainly seek we for the mighty sages 
Which rul’d the children of the olden day. 
In very faintness of the soul, I pine 

When I consider this infantine race, 
Irresolute, and weak, and feminine, 


Empty of glory and devoid of grace. 


Will ye not rise, O brethren, when the glory 
Of moral conquest hails to deeds sublime ? 
Will ye not win a deathless name in story, 

By waging war with tyranny and crime ? 

Not with brute force, but with courageous soul, 
And energies that cannot be represt, 

And mental power no tyrant can control, 


With patience, hope, faith, love, and prudence blest. 


Thus, if ye battle with despotic sway, 

The anarch custom and imperial sin, 

Thus, if ye battle, brethren, ye shall win. 
Shrink not, and never quit the fearful fray, 
Till truth, and love, and justice shall arise, 
And till, in the regenerated earth, 

Bright as the poet’s fabled paradise, 

The beauty of young holiness hath birth, 
And, with the silver poesy united, 

Dwells on the lofty hill, the pleasant lea, 


Dwells where the spirit of the world hath lighted 


With splendour uncreate all things that be. 
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THOUGHTS BEFORE A PORTRAIT OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ITALY,” ‘ CATILINE,” ETC. 
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BuEsseED, thrice blessed, be that Art that gives 
The human form and face on canvass hued — 
Imperishable life : the shadow lives 

Embodied there ; the speaking lips renewed, 

The eyes with speculative life imbued : 
Deatiless — Promethean Art can recreate 

The living semblance, mocking time and fate. 
Thus, WeLLincron! our sons on thy pale brow — 
Shall gaze with reverence as we do now. 
Immortal chief — sole Scipio of our land! 

Thou, who war’s latest thunders didst withstand 
Of him, who, from his evil eminence hurled, 
Left to a startled peace the doubtful world! 

The laurels thow hast won are those which God 
Himself doth hallow, if earth’s blood-stained sod 
May blessing draw from the ineffable ; 

Yea, holier palms around thy brow doth dwell : 
The myrtling peace ‘neath thy protection flowers, 
And sacred legislation’s guarded powers 

Have trust in thee as in an Oracle! 

Statesman ! whose path hath been straightforward, even 
As was thy path in battle!) O, may Heaven 
Raise up, when thou departest from the scene, 
Some chief, reminding us that thou hast been: 

A shadow —so he but resemble thee! 











Methinks thy face is as a time-worn page, 

Whereon I read the mournful prophecy, 

(Image, it may be, of my thoughts’ presage, ) 

Of evil o’er thy country imminent ; 

Of patriot government by faction rent : 

As if those eyes, too prescient, foresaw 

Inward convulsion, world-involving war, 

Where thou should’st lead — and wilt not ! — it is vain, 
Yea, to be chastened this foreboding strain 

That draws not strength and hope from the bright past : 
But the mind’s prescience o’errules command, 

And sees, beyond, the Future’s clouds o’ercast ; — 
Who, gazing on the sun ere he doth set, 

Feels not a fear that blends with his regret, 

Night and uncertain darkness nigh at hand? 
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SHAKSPEARE. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Amonast the many encouraging signs of the time may be remarked the 
avidity with which the public receive any new edition of Shakspeare. 
Almost every year brings another candidate for popular favour into the 
field, and every one doubtless has brought us some accession of knowledge ; 
but we are inclined to think, that the knowledge thus accumulated is not 
of first-rate excellence, for while whole volumes have been expended on 
various readings, misprints, and dates, there has scarcely been any attempt 
to elucidate the inner man of Shakspeare, — they have rather been discuss- 
ing * the ruffles and buttons of. his dress, and arranging his doublet,” 
than in forming an intimacy with the living man. Biographer succeeds 
biographer, and critic follows critic, in endless succession ; and each thinks 
he has accomplished his mission, if he heaps some additional eulogium on 
the genius of his great subject, his ambition confining itself to the task of 
excelling his predecessor in saying fine things, discovering new beauties, 
and dealing forth an indiscriminate and blind panegyric. To speak truly, 
the critics think more of themselves than their hero, possibly from feeling 
an incapacity to grapple with so vast a subject, very naturally retreating 
upon themselves as better calculated for their powers. ‘Thus it always 
appears to us that a critic’s notion of Shakspeare is himself magnified to 
gigantic dimensions : we are far from wishing to underrate any labour which 
a lover of the great bard has accomplished, either in the way of purifying 
his text, or of illustrating his characters. We delight over every edition 
that tells us something more about the sweet swan of Avon. 

In our earlier years we have stood gazing on the likeness of the Boar’s 
Head at Eastcheap, till our enthusiasm led us almost to expect every 
moment to see the Prince and Sir John Falstaff swagger out, with their re- 
tinue of Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol, and the shrill voice of Mrs. Quickly 
in the rear. We name this to show that we have no little sympathy with 
those commentators who give us descriptions of the house in which he lived ; 
nay, we would walk twenty miles any day to rest for half an hour ina chaise 
in which the great bard had sat. We need therefore hardly add, how 
heartily we anathematise that man who pulled down the house of Shakspeare, 
and rooted up the mulberry tree he had planted with his own immortal 
hands. Our readers must therefore acquit us of any feeling of disrespect 
towards the slightest memorial or relic of “gentle master ‘William :” we 
confess to a kind of poet worship; and it is a striking proof of the omni- 
potence of gentleness, for had Ben Jonson been a thousand times greater 
dramatist than he is, we should never have had this feeling towards him: 
it is only in the loftiest and most universal intellects that gentleness becomes 
the governing principle, without diminution of its individuality and its 


power ; and we therefore maintain that Shakspeare is in no slight degree 
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indebted to the unshaken testimony of his contemporaries —so amply 
confirmed by all his wonderful writings — as to his gentleness, for that uni- 
versal sympathy with which he is received. 

The edition now required is of a far different order to those which have 
hitherto appeared. ‘The progression of human education has far out- 
stripped the tutors of mankind; the scholars are in advance of their pre- 
ceptors: reprinting old editions and critical annotations on Shakspeare, or 
writing others on the same plan, is as absurd as continuing to supply the 
man with Jack and the Bean Stalk, and those far-famed nursery stories 
which were undoubtedly admirably adapted to his infant years. We are 
thus brought, by the advancement of human knowledge, to require an 
esthetic edition of Shakspeare. 

We own this would be a most arduous undertaking; we know of none 
more so; and we are at times inclined to doubt whether it be possible for a 
single mind to accomplish such a labour; while to devolve it upon several, 
would go far to destroy that individuality which ought to characterize the 
critic no less than the poet. ‘To a German belongs the rare honour of 
having first called attention to the right method by which the works of 
Shakspeare ought to be judged. Schlegel was one of the first to discover 
boldly to the public that the author of * Othello” was no less an artiste than a 
genius; that he was not only the first of sculptors, but the finest of architects; 
and that he excelled no less in execution than design. He appears to us 
to be the representative of the imaginative and the mechanical. ‘Till, how- 
ever, the time of Lessing, and Schlegel, and Coleridge, the popular opinion 
was, that he was a great and original poet, but an unskilful dramatist ; this 
was even the deliberate opinion of the first critics of the day. We need 
only revert to the criticisms of Pope and Johnson, to be convinced how far 
the critics of the eighteenth century were behind the poet of the szzteenth. 
It is not surprising that Voltaire should have pronounced Shakspeare “a 
most wonderful savage: ” there was nothing in common between the most 
universal of men and the profanest of sneerers. Nature and artifice were 
never more strongly contrasted. We must, however, be permitted to ex- 
press our surprise that nearly two hundred years elapsed before the real 
nature of Shakspeare’s mind was discovered. It was as much unknown to 
his countrymen, as America to the rest of the world till the’ genius of the 
Genoese dragged it from its Atlantic grave. We shall not enter into the 
discussion, as to whether Lessing, Schlegel, or Coleridge was the first true 
critic of Shakspeare — enough for us if we do our best to follow the path of 
which they were the adventurous pioneers. 

The advantage of studying a great writer under a new aspect is manifest ; 
he, indeed, becomes, to a certain extent, a new author, and calls into play, 
on the part of the reader, intellectual energies till then dormant. This 
capability of presenting an esthetic aspect is the test of a great original 
mind; and the capacity for enjoying it is the distinguishing mark between 
the reader of words, and the reflector on thoughts. 

Wordsworth’s “ Peter Bell” was evidently not of an esthetic turn of 
mind; for the poet adds, 


“ A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.”, 


When we regard any subject from another point of view, or ina different 
tone of mind, we seem to create a new sense; at all events, an additional en- 
joyment may be generated either by an intense cultivation of an old one, or 
by applying it in a new direction. 
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Tis thus with works of great excellence, we read them over and over 
again with increasing delight; at every step some finer scene opens upon 
us—some gentle thought or felicitous expression — some quiet beauty 
unnoticed before: in short, like a daybreak, a diviner light dawns —until 
the majestic fulness of day. 

We may instance, as an illustration of this, Don Quixote.” When the 
boy first reads it, he perceives in it nothing but an amusing account of a 
crazy old gentleman, dressed in rusty armour, with a fat and vulgar barber 
for his squire, riding about on ridiculous, nay impossible expeditions. He 
may perhaps be told that it was written to ridicule chivalry and romance; 
at all events, he would laugh the most at the attack on the windmills, and 
the tossing in the blanket: but the ewsthetical mind regards it in a totally 
different point of view. To be sure, the philosopher, no less than the boy, 
will enjoy, to a certain extent, the adventurous action which lives in every 
page; but a feeling of a far deeper kind is called into action by its perusal : 
he feels it to be an allegory as complete and universal as the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and traces in every action of Don Quixote processes of his 
own, and every man’s mind; he beholds in it the struggle of poetry with 
commonplace; and sees in the boldly developed romance of Don Quixote’s 
actions the secret suggestions of every generous and benevolent heart. We 
believe it to be a truth, that were a man to speak as he thinks, and to act as 
impulse dictates, he would be pronounced as mad as Don Quixote appears to 
be. It would occupy, however, too much space to work out fully the allegory 
of Don Quixote ; we shall content ourselves with observing that every chapter 
of Cervantes’ great work affords ample confirmation of our opinion. 

We would more especially refer our readers to the scene where he 
releases the galley slaves ;— how vividly the astonishment and ingratitude 
of the world are exemplified in the conduct of the released felons, — the 
child-like simplicity of enthusiasm in that of the liberator! Let no man 
laugh at the ‘* Knight of the Sorrowful Vigure:” he was a true wor- 
shipper of the good and the beautiful, materialised into the person of Dul- 
cinea del 'Toboso, even as the million are idolators of the vile and the brutal, 
spiritualised under the names of love and glory. We trust our readers will 
pardon this digressive illustration of the ssthetic; confessing, however, 
that it is only a partial view of the great world of discovery which would 
open on the mind, if ssthetics were more efficiently studied. We now 
return to the subject of our remarks,— Shakspeare. 

We will select as an instance of the common and zxsthetic methods of 
criticism the play of “ Romeo and Juliet.” The critic of the olden time 
would doubtless describe this play as a melancholy instance of an injudicious 
marriage, and the necessity of asking the father’s consent, and of having 
the banns regularly published in the parish church; but the philosopher 
sees love as only the secondary agent. The play itself is a great lesson, 
speaking to every human heart: it shows how unerringly hatred punishes 
its authors. The real cause of the misery is the feud subsisting between 
the houses of Capulet and Montague, and is an illustration of the con- 
tradiction, or rather the reaction of the human heart, recoiling convul- 
sively to its original nature of love, — the reactive spring being generated 
in the long-established and deeply-rooted hatred of the parents of the 
two beings who return to their original natures:— their being placed 
in strong opposition to each other begot a mutual and full fixing of 
each other’s attention on the other, and thus consummated the converse 
intended, ‘The pervading nature of love and hate extend throughout the 
whole machinery ; there is scarcely an uninfected person in the drama, 
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and the whole interest hinges on the conduct of the representatives of 
improved beings of the old feeling, who, of course, are the victims of their 
own superior natures. ‘Thus criticism appears to resolve itself into three 
branches — | 
The Mechanical, 
The Poetical, and 
The Atsthetic ; 
and they seem very natural indications of the progression of the human 
mind, * | 
It would exceed our limits to enter into an extended illustration of his 
various plays, but we cannot resist pointing out to our readers the wonder- 
ful compass of “ The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” — a gorgeous dream 
of poetry, shadowing out real life under a transparent veil of fancy, which 
reconciles us to the apparent contradictions of this marvellous drama. 
All the various ingredients composing the mass of human life are here 
classified ; their distinct characters are placed in immediate contrast,. and 
one lends a light to illuminate the other: for instance, Titania, the queen 
of the fairies, is enamoured of Bottom the weaver. How graphicly are 
the absurdities of mind placed before you!— for it detracts nothing to 
qualify the delusion by affirming that Titania is under magical influence,— 
so are we all when drawing illogical conclusions. The absurdities per- 
petrated by ¢wo minds in two bodies are not half so glaring as the incon- 
sistencies of one mind in various moods. The Arial enamoured of the 
Real, is not more incongruous than the Real pining after the Aérial! ‘This 
drama, therefore, seems to embrace the whole extent of being — the fairy 
or poetical class —the princely or commanding—the lover or enthusiastic ! 
And the very fag-end of human nature comes in, under the shape of the 
ambitious artisans, who, in their poetical imitation, make the poetical 
absurd by the egregious clumsiness of their mimicry. Coleridge, who had 
perhaps of all critics the finest appreciation of the zsthetic sense, has, in his 
usual logical and subtle manner, attempted a programme of Shakspeare’s 
labours: we make no apology for calling the attention of our readers to it, 
for of all histories what so wonderful and interesting as an attempt at the 
chronology of so vasta mind! Truly a mighty universe studded with glorious 
worlds revolving in their majestic orbits, and clothed with grace and beauty ! 
The earliest dramas he supposes to be, * Love’s Labour’s Lost ;”  All’s 
Well that Ends Well;” ‘ Comedy of Errors;” “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
The second class comprises, “ Midsummer Night’s Dream;” “ As You 
Like It ;” “ Tempest ;” * Twelfth Night.” 
In the third he places “ Troilus and Cressida ;” ‘* Cymbeline;” ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice ;” ** Much Ado about Nothing ;” “ Taming of the Shrew.” 
The fourth class contains the plays in which he develops the greatest of 
his characters :—‘* Macbeth ;” “ Lear ;”  Othello;” * Hamlet ;” “ ‘Timon 
of Athens.” 
The last class is composed of the historic dramas. 
On casting the eye over this list of wonderful dramas, how involuntary 


* It would not be altogether a thankless task to see to what an extent declamation has lessened 
the effect of the drama, by reducing every scene to its bare action, and seeing how far it is true 
that the skeleton of the Drama is the Ballet. By this test we shall soon be convinced of what an 
eye Shakspeare had for stage effeet, which is in dramatic writing what the graphic is in narrative. 
We may almost define stage effect to be the eloquence of the drama. An author (more especially 
a dramatic writer) too frequently imagines himself the audience, entirely losing sight of this great 
fact, that the persons composing the audience hear his play for the first time; and that so far 


from having their sympathies enlisted on his behalf, he has more probably to bear up against their 
prejudices and foregone conclusions. 
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becomes Coleridge’s ejaculation — “ Merciful, wonder-making Heaven ! 
what a man was this Shakspeare ! Myriad-minded, truly, was he !” 

Whether this classification be true or not, it is interesting as being a great 
critic’s opinion on the createst of intellects, and may furnish data for a closer 
investigation into the growth of Shakspeare’s mind. 

In looking over these plays we naturally revert to the plots, and on these 
we found our indestructible faith in the purity and freshness of the great 
dramatist’s heart. We find in them no sympathy with baseness —no 
hovering over any unnatural passion — no innate craving for any thing 
revolting to good taste in morals or politics : even the occasional coarsenesses 
of expression are invariably idiomatic, and more chargeable to the age than 
to the man, and we maintain that they are all capable of being expunged 
without the slightest injury to the text; and when we reflect on the pro- 
gressive march of refinement, we may reasonably calculate upon the arrival 
of a time when the conventional critics will blush for the comparative coarse- 
ness of some of Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s expressions. 

** Pericles” is the only play which is objectionable in that respect ; and, 
as the balance of evidence is certainly against the probability of its being 
written by Shakspeare, we may reasonably conclude that the odious character 
of the plot is conclusive as to its being the work of some other author. It 
is impossible fully to appreciate the surpassing truth and loveliness of 
Shakspeare’s heart without comparing him with his contemporaries; we 
shall then find that he was no less a giant in morals than mind, and that he 
is as superior to them in the purity of the one as he is in the structure and 
composition of the other. 

We have only to point to the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, 
Green, and Marlow, amply to confirm our eulogium. Nay, we will even 
go beyond this; let us take the letters of women of high rank in his age 
and the succeeding one, and we shall find infinitely greater coarseness and 
indelicacy. Nor would he lose by a comparison with many of the dra- 
matists of the present century, such as Maturin, Byron, Xc., leaving out 
altogether the lower order of this class, the prosemen, such as Wycherly, 
Congreve, Vanburgh, Farquhar, &c. Even here, the soul of Shakspeare 
is a “ star that dwells apart: ” he never injures the moral tone of the mind 
——he carries on no warfare against virtue—he creates no morbid sympathy 
with the sentimental adultress ;—we have no loyal traitors — no predestined 
murderers, criminal in their own despite — no lackadaisical lovers, lecturing 

wful spouses” in their own houses ; — but all is fresh and 
natural: we have Human Nature at work in her myriad shapes,— 


“ Creatures not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles ;”— 
and all these speaking with the most natural and impassioned tongues! 

It is a great evil that the world will not be content with the contemplation 

of a beautifal form, but must straightway proceed to measure and count legs, 
arms, fingers, &c., and strive to justify their admiration by transforming a 
divine feeling into a logical deduction. Analysis may be necessary to Science, 
but it is injurious to Art, and, above all, destructive to Poetry. The analy- 
tical mind is generally a narrow and bigoted one, and is indicative of a 
small heart. Were the analyst at Niagara, he would doubtlessly be calcu- 
lating the height of the falls, and the gallons of water precipitated per hour, 
instead of feeling that mysterious dew of poetic awe fall on his spirit through 
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the vast ethereal vault of being, without which man becomes dwarfed 
down to the ignorance of the brute or the insensibility of a Babbage’s cal- 
culating machine. It is scarcely possible to estimate the injury resulting 
to literature, morals, and religion, from that blind slavery to analysis which 
has so long bound down, in its icy and skeleton chains, the human mind. 
Analysis is the pioneer to infidelity in all that is lofty and pure, holy and 
beautiful ! 

There is not more difference between the anatomist and the philosopher 
than there is between the analytical and the philosophical mind. An ana- 
tomist is merely a butcher in his most skilful state of trade, and he is rather 
the evidence of disease and deformity than of beauty and health. He who 
cannot enjoy a poem without spelling his words is surely at a low point in 
his education. 

How much loftier is it to enjoy and give ourselves up to a beautiful and 
refreshing enthusiasm, than, with suspicious mind, demand a proof for 
every thing ! 

What would be said of the man who withheld his admiration at the sight 
of Mont Blanc till he had ascertained whether its height was. of a sufficient 
number of feet to justify him in pronouncing it sublime! And_ yet this is 
the course pursued by the critics of the day! They must measure and 


anatomise every thing before they can enjoy! Far better is it, as Words- 
worth says, : 


“To be contented to enjoy 
What others understand!” 


Let us again borrow the language of the same great poet : — 


“ Sweet is the lore which Nature brings : 
Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous form of things ; — 
We murder to dissect ! 


“ Enough of Science and of Art,— 
Close up their barren leaves ; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That opens and receives.” 


Here the poet has hit upon the difference between Analysis and Synthesis : 
the former artificial and weak, and the “meddling intellect murdering to 
dissect;” and the latter, healthy, trusting, strong, and natural, and re- 
ceiving into its pure and believing bosom all the lovely shapes which the 
Almighty showers so bountifully down. © The one has its foundation on the 
human heart; the other lives only on the idle arrogance of the brain ! 

The analytical is nothing if deprived of its rule, its plummet, and its 
formula; the other feels immortal on the brink of the grave, and waits 
lovingly for the angel wings of death: and while the one feels the earth 
slide away from its despairing grasp, and trembles at its approaching anni- 
hilation, the other enjoys the strength of an everlasting youth with the 
sure promise of “all the mighty heavens unenjoyed.” | 

We shall now give an entire extract from Coleridge’s “ Literary 
Remains,” which will at once show his lofty and correct appreciation 
of the great dramatist; we recommend it to the attentive perusal of our 
readers :- — | 


“Let me now proceed to destroy, as far as may be in my power, the popular notion that 
Shakspeare was a great dramatist by mere instinct ; that he grew immortal in his own de- 
spite, and sank below men of second or third-rate power when he attempted aught beside 
the drama — even as bees construct their cells and manufacture their honey to admirable 
perfection, but would in vain attempt to build a nest. * * * * * However inferior in 
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ability I may be to some who have followed me, I own I am proud that I was the first in 
time who publicly demonstrated, to the full extent of the position, that the supposed 
irregularity and extravagances of Shakspeare were the mere dreams of a pedantry that 
arraigned the eagle because it had not the dimensions of the swan. In all the successive 
courses of lectures delivered by me since my first attempt at the Royal Institution, it has 
been, and it still remains, my object to prove that, in all points, from the most important to 
the most minute, the judgment of Shakspeare is commensurate with his genius ; nay, that 
his genius reveals itself in his judgment as in its most exalted form. And the more gladly 
do I recur to this subject, from the clear conviction that to judge aright, and with distinct 
consciousness of the grounds of our judgment, concerning the works of Shakspeare, implies 
the power and the means of judging rightly of all other works of intellect, those of abstract 
science alone excepted. * * * * * The true ground of the mistake lies in the confounding 
mechanical regularity with organic form. The form is mechanic, when on any given mate- 
rial we impress a predetermined form, not necessarily arising out of the properties of the 
material ; as when to a mass of wet clay we give whatever shape we wish it to retain when 
hardened. The organic form, on the other hand, is innate : it shapes, as it develops itself, 
from within ; and the fulness of its development is one and the same with the perfection of 
its outward form. Such as the life is, such is the form. Nature, the prime genial artist, 
inexhaustible in diverse powers, is equally inexhaustible in forms ; each exterior is the phy 

siognomy of the being within, its true image reflected and thrown out from the concave 
mirror ; and even such is the appropriate excellence of her chosen poet, of our own Shak- 
speare, himself a nature humanized, a genial understanding directing, self-consciously, a 
power and an implicit wisdom deeper even than our consciousness. I greatly dislike beau- 
ties and selections in general ; but as proof positive of his unrivalled excellence, I should 
like to try Shakspeare by this criterion. Make out your amplest catalogue of all the human 
faculties, as reason or the moral law, the will, the feeling of the coincidence of the two 
called the conscience, the understanding or prudence, wit, fancy, imagination, judgment — 
and then of the objects on which these are to be employed, as the beauties, the terrors, 
and the seeming caprices of nature, the realities and the capabilities, that is, the actual and 
the ideal, of the human mind, conceived as an individual or as a social being, as in inno- 
cence or in guilt, in a play-paradise or in a war-field of temptation —and then compare 
with Shakspeare, under each of these heads, all or any of the writers in prose or verse that 
have ever lived! Who that is competent to judge, doubts the result? And ask your own 
hearts — ask your own common sense — to conceive the possibility of this man being, — I 
say not the drunken savage of that wretched sciolist whom Frenchmen, to their shame, 
have honoured before their elder and better worthies —but the anomalous, the wild, the 
irregular genius of our daily criticism! What! are we to have miracles in sport ? or, I 
speak reverently, does God choose idiots by whom to convey divine truths to man ? * * * * 
That law of unity, which has its foundations, not in the facetious necessity of custom, but in 
nature itself, the unity of feeling, is everywhere and at all times observed by Shakspeare in 
his plays. Read Romeo and Juliet —all is youth and spring: youth with its follies, its 
virtues, its precipitancies ; spring with its odours, its flowers, and its transiency; it is one 
and the same feeling that commences, goes through, and ends the play. I have pre- 
viously had occasion to speak at large on the subject of the three unities of time, place, 
and action, as applied to the drama in the abstract, and to the particular stage for which 
Shakspeare wrote, as far as he can be said to have written for any stage but that of the 
universal mind. I hope I have in some measure succeeded in demonstrating, that the 
former two, instead of being rules, were mere inconveniences attached to the local pecu- 
liarities of the Athenian drama; that the last alone deserved the name of a principle ; 
and that in the preservation of this unity Shakspeare stood pre-eminent. Yet, instead of 
unity of action, I should greatly prefer the more appropriate, though scholastic and uncouth 
words, homogeneity, proportionateness, and totality of interest — expressions which involve 
the distinction, or rather the essential difference, betwixt the shaping skill of mechanical 
talent and the creative, productive, life-power of inspired genius. In the former, each part 
is separately conceived, and then, by a succeeding act, put together, not as watches are 
made for wholesale (for there each part supposes a preconception of the whole in some 
mind), but more like pictures on a motley screen. Whence arises the harmony that strikes 
us in the wildest natural landscapes — in the relative shapes of rocks — the harmony of 
colours in the heaths, ferns, and lichens, the leaves of the beech and the oak, the stems and 
rich brown branches of the birch and other mountain trees, varying from verging autumn 
to returning spring — compared with the visual effect from the greater number of artificial 
plantations? From this ; — that the natural landscape is effected, as it were, by a single 
energy modified ab intra in each component part.” —(Coleridge’s Literary Remains, 
vol. il.) 


The Germans have undoubtedly given to Shakspeare a far different, 
and, permit us to add, a worthier reception, than he has received from his 
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own countrymen; and when we bear in mind that so long ago as 1773, 
Herder published an essay, in which most of the opinions afterwards am- 
plified by the Schlegels were distinctly enunciated, we must confess the 
growth of correct criticism in this the poet’s native land has been somewhat 
tardy. ‘This work was followed up by various other kindred productions 
of Lessing, &c.; till the whole may be said to be crowned by W. Schlegel’s 
admirable translation of most of Shakspeare’s plays, and which was accom- 
panied by his celebrated “ Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature.” 
Meanwhile Wordsworth and Coleridge in England were fast opening the 
critical eyes to the real nature and true extent of Shakspeare’s genius, and 
when Hazlitz came upon the stage most of the rubbish of the old ignorance 
had been cleared away. MHazlitz, however, by his vigorous and racy style 
carried conviction to many an infidel heart. 

- In conclusion, we have to express our hope that some one, thoroughly 
imbued with a veneration and love for the great bard, will step forward and 
give to the world an esthetic edition of his marvellous works—some one 
who has the courage to think for himself without following any common 
notion ; and although a great author should be left alone with his reader 
as much as possible, and all impertinent introductions avoided, yet, in the 
present transition state of critical appreciation, much good may be done by the 
work in question. It will then be found that Shakspeare had the religion 
and not the superstition of a great artist, and that he made dramatic laws 
the slaves on which he triumphantly rode into the recesses of thought and 
feeling, and that he did not attack the passions with their aid and by their in- 
structions. He came like a divine wizard, and wrought works which will 
stir generation after generation so long as the human heart remains the 
abode of * love, fear, hope, and joy, with all their wondrous train.” 





THE PASSING BELL. 


Hark ! ’tis the bell that tolls for the dead : 
Some one hath pass’d from his sorrow,— 
"Tis over — and even the echo is fled, 
And all will forget him to-morrow ! 


’Tis thus when a pebble is flung in the tide, 

It ruffles awhile the smooth face of the main, — 
In a moment the eddying circles subside, 

And the blue vault of heaven is mirror’d again. 


Or e’en as an arrow that passeth through air, 
And leaves not a trace as it flieth ; 

For the air closes over, and nothing is there,— 
And thus will it be when man dieth. 


For a moment a tear-drop may moisten the cheek — 
For an instant the smile may be broken ; 
But the morrow will come, and the lips will then speak, 


As though sorrow had never been spoken. 
¥. ¥. 
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A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS AMIDST HER CHILDREN. 5 
BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. ta 
ie 
“ Thus they go, Ht 


Whom we have rear’d, watch’d, bless’d, too much adored !” th i 
' 
Mrs. Hemans. : 











tia 

Ye are around me still, i 

A bright, unbroken band ; your voices fill Hie 
The summer air with gladness, yet I know Tih. 
That Fate’s cold shadows are around us falling, ie 
That with its thousand tongues the world is calling, | ‘. 
Urging you forth — and ye must go! fit 

Wh 

Ye will depart with glee Lee 

From the fair bowers where ye have wander’d free, Nii ” 
As spring’s rejoicing birds; ye will not cast He 
Sad looks and lingering on your childhood’s dwelling, 1 
Whilst Hope of other, brighter realms, is telling ; — Hie 
Ye will not sorrow for the past ! in | 


Ye will go boldly forth, 


With your heart’s treasures, gems of priceless worth, A 
To barter for the hollowness, the strife “ 5, 
Of human crowds ; — ah! fond ones! little knowing ab 


How ill your cherish’d dreams, so rich, so glowing, ! 
Suit the realities of life ! Wi 


Ht i 
Ye will not learn to prize at 
The holy quiet of the love that lies itt 
Deep in your hearts, till ye have felt the wrong Hy 
That the cold, scornful world is ever wreaking i i 
On gentlest spirits, — on the weary, seeking athe 
Safe shelter in its throng ! Feat 
iB 
Therefore I sadly gaze “jt? 
Upon you, with the thought of future days Lg 
Brooding around me; and I fain would deem at | 
That no relentless chance your paths might sever, “Be 
That thus united ye might glide for ever Ht, | 
Along life’s onward stream ! +} F 
And solemn thoughts arise, ia 
As now I look into your loving eyes, Fi 
And school mine heart for evil hours to come, — Ble 
How may I think upon the speeding morrow, A 
With its impending ill — its strife and sorrow, 
And trial — and be dumb ? . 
oe , 
rt 
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How will thy spirit brook 
My proud, fair girl, beneath the veil to look 
That hides life’s hollow joys, and mocking trust ? 
How wilt thou bear, from glorious visions stooping, 
To own, with low, sad voice, and dim eye drooping, 
Thy portion with the dust ? 








And thou, my loving child, 
My gentle boy, with thy affections mild, 
And spirit shrinking still from boisterous glee, — 
How, in a world with angry passions teeming, 
With envy’s poison’d words, and pride’s dark scheming, 
How will it fare with thee ? 


Wilt thou find food for mirth, 
My joyous one, amid the graves of earth? 
_ Will thine heart’s sunshine to the desert bring 
A brightness not its own? or wilt thou, failing 
In love and hope, change thy glad songs to wailing, 
Or silence — bird of spring ? 


Ye are around me still, 
A bright, unbroken band ; your voices fill 
The summer air with gladness, yet I know 
That Fate’s cold shadows are around us falling, 
That with its thousand tongues the world is calling, 
Urging you forth —and ye must go! 
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Yet whither ? — are ye not 
Heirs: of a.higher promise ? unforgot 
Of Him that mindeth even the sparrow’s fall ? — 
Be still, my heart ! the future hath its story 
Of vanquish’d evil, and enduring glory, 
And triumph, for ye all ! 
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ON THE CAPITAL PUNISHMENT OF THE CRIME OF. 
MURDER. 


BY JAMES SIMPSON, ESQ., ADVOCATE. 
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WE have seen many of the bloody criminal laws of free England expunged 
from the statute-book which they disgracefully distinguished, yielding as 
ij they did to the mitigated feelings of a more moral age. We have seen these 
He feelings going yet farther, and influencing the executive to spare many a life 
al which the judicial power had no choice but to allot for sacrifice ; till the 
conviction has taken root in the public mind that the scaffold will no more 
1a be erected but for the expiation of murder. ‘To the minds of a large por- 

a tion of not the least right-thinking and correct-feeling of the people even 
| these triumphs of justice and mercy, great as they are, are not sufficient. 
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These philanthropists take the highest ground at once; and in no case, 
murder itself not excepted, concede to man the right, or admit the necessity, 
if they did concede the right, of perpetrating in the face of Heaven the 
horrible act of destroying that life which God gave, and God alone may take 
away. It was reserved for Mr. Ewart to claim the high moral distinction 
of being the first to engage the legislature in debate on the unqualified 
question of abolishing totally and for ever the punishment of death — the 
horrible, the bold, the bad, the murder-doing, and murder-exciting spectacle 
of executions. In what has so appropriately been called the transition state, 
through which, morally, there are so many indications that this country is 
passing, it is encouraging to observe positions in advance of the age not 
seldom seized and occupied by bold and uncompromising philanthropists in 
the legislature. It is not less encouraging to see that, while these plant the 
flag of justice and mercy on forward vantage points and pinnacles, the main 
body, although it keeps not pace with them, makes a considerable movement 
onwards. While, for example, the more ardent reformers are going ahead 
of the Reform Bill itself, the whole body, professedly at least, has moved 
forward to the point they have left; and Conservatives themselves profess 
principles the expression of which former governments would have punished 
as sedition. While, again, the Government itself, in their late attempt to 
give a beginning to the vast enterprise of educating the people, occupied 
the threefold advanced positions of national education, centralisation, and, 
in respect to religious conscience, impartiality, their most violent opponents 
followed them to the extent of the two first, closed up to the front, as soldiers 
express it, and only halted at impartiality. So in this question of capital 
punishment we have some invaluable closing up of the legislative columns 
to the front; and from these movements in advance there is, there can be, 
no retrogression. First, the vengeance element of punishment was by every 
speaker, whether for or against the motion for total abolition, disclaimed, 
reprobated, driven out of parliament, never more therein to intrude its hoof. 
What a foundation for the penitentiarist, the reformator of the criminal, to 
build upon is this! Were there only this, the ultimate abolition of the 
punishment of death, even for murder, is certain; it is only a question of 
time. Wherever it is not only professed but applied, it will be found to 
have removed the last obstacle. Secondly, it was admitted that public 
executions are great evils in themselves, and tend to brutalise the spectators. 
The British parliament cannot go back from this principle. Not a voice 
was raised against it; and, thirdly, in opposing the motion, not one speaker 
urged the expediency of continuing the punishment of death for any crime 
but murder. ‘Thus far we hold the parliament ready to legislate; and 
without positively legalising capital punishment for murder, the abolitionists 
might now have it wiped from the statute-book quoad every other crime. 
It will — it must be yet abolished even with regard to murder. No one 
can read Lord John Russell’s speech of last session without seeing that his 
opinion goes no farther than this — that the time is not yet come. 

The question has two branches — the rieut and the Necessity. The 
right was not adequately argued in the debate, which addressed itself chiefl 
to the necessity. Of natural right to destroy human life, it may be safely 
said there is not the shadow belonging to man, save in exercise of the 
instinctive impulse of preserving his own from instant destruction; which 
right must not exceed, by one hair’s breadth, the dreadful necessity —must 
be strictly defensive, and in no measure vindictive. When the assailant is 
repelled or secured, the natural right to destroy his life is at an end. 
There is no principle in natural ethics, no implied command in natural 
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religion, no sanction for the shedding of blood in the relations of man to 
man, and man to creation. The supremacy of the moral over the animal 
part of man, the arrangement of creation in accordance with this principle, 
are as direct prohibitions of taking life as if it had been written in the 
heavens witha sunbeam. If this dreadful act, then, is not sanctioned by the 
revelation of God’s works, is it sanctioned by the revelation of his word ? 

If Bishop Butler is right that Christianity is a republication of sound 
natural ethics, it may be asked, has the right to take life been superadded ? 
It has not been superadded — it has no place in the Christian dispensation ; 
although it is found as a direct theocratic injunction in the Jewish code. 
The theological argument was avoided in the parliamentary debate; but it 
cannot be shut out of the question; we shall therefore, in a few words, 
endeavour to dispose of it. In the Old Testament there is the declaration 
(Gen. ix. 6.), “* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” Some divines and biblical critics have held this as predictive of an 
indirect consequence, not injunctive of a direct retribution; as if it had been 
said that the bloody man will rouse the revengeful passions of others against 
him. The celebrated Grotius is of this opinion. He urges one consider- 
ation altogether inconsistent with the common, and too little examined 
conclusion, that this Divine declaration enjoins the punishment of death. 
“‘ By man shall his blood be shed.” Who is “man” in this sentence ? 
Assuredly not every man, so that any one at his own hand may kill a mur- 
derer. ‘This is not pretended by any one who either thinks or merely talks 
on the subject. The magistrate is meant, it is said; but this is not expressed, 
and the declaration was made when there was no magistrate, no judicial 
authority ; for there were then no other inhabitants on the earth but Noah 
and his family. ‘There could be no magisterial delegation of the Divine 
right to take life when there was no delegate. But whenever we reflect 
that the declaration may have been preservative of life from an act which, 
by rousing, as Grotius says, the jus talionis, or rather the impulse of revenge, 
would have speedily depopulated the world, we can see that the strongest 
reason for the more merciful conclusion that this was not a command to 
punish with death, but a predicted and deprecated consequence of that for- 
bidden thing the shedding of blood. Again: a light is borrowed from what 
precedes and follows this well-known and often-quoted declaration. Let us 
read the immediately preceding verse: — “‘ And surely your blood of your 
lives will I require. At the hand of every beast will J require it, and at the 
hand of Man. At the hand of Every man’s brother will J require the life 
of man.” Now, we have said that God did not delegate the power of taking 
life, either to man existing, or magistrate not existing, and we are borne out 
by his express reservation of it to himself — * J will require.” What the 
mode and time of this requirement are is not mentioned,—whether present 
or future responsibility ;— that it is not present seems confirmed by the 
instance of Cain; but it is a violent conclusion to maintain that, by the 
words “I will require the life of man”—i.e. an answer for the life of the 
already murdered — is meant that another homicide by man is enjoined. 
Every man is forbidden to take life. No exception is made. ‘The responsi- 
bility, the answering to the requirement, is to God, to whom alone vengeance 
belongs; and no one reading that preceding verse attentively —more atten- 
tively than almost any one has ever read it, such is the effect of current unques- 
tioned biblical interpretation—and reading it, moreover, unbiassed by long and 
inveterate habits of thinking, or rather feeling, on the subject, will succeed 
in discovering in it any thing like a delegation of the Divine retribution to 
man himself. ‘That there was. no delegation then receives farther confirm- 
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ation from the fact that, nearly a thousand years afterwards, an express 
delegation is given to punish with death, by the Jewish law,—of which pre- 
sently. This delegation had otherwise not been necessary. When we turn 
to the second clause of the sixth verse itself, we shall find a reason for an 
unqualified denial to man of the right to shed his brother’s blood; “ for in 
the Image of God made he man.” ‘This is not only a reason for, but a high 
and holy sanction to, the interpretation of these passages now humbly offered. 
Man shall not take the life of the “ Image of God.” It is a religious argu- 
ment, but it is also a moral. What criminal presumption can equal that 
of man’s raising an unhallowed hand to destroy that sacred, that mysterious, 
that heaven-bestowed and heaven-preserved thing called human life! God 
himself spared:Cain — nay more, set a mark upon him that none might 
presume to shed his blood. 

Is it, then, too much to maintain, that before the promulgation of the 
Jewish law the shedding of man’s blood was absolutely prohibited to man, 
whether private individual or magistrate? Advancing to the law as pro- 
mulgated to the Jews in the 21st chapter of Exodus, we find the punishment 
of death not only pointedly but repeatedly ordained; and not only for murder, 
but for smiting, and even cursing, of parents; for death occasioned by a 
goring ox, known to be so and not confined; for witchcraft, &c.; for adultery 
also (Levit. xx. 10.). Let it also be observed, that in the same chapter 
(Exodus, xxi. 23., e¢ seg.) — and this is a consideration of essential conse- 
quence in the question — the law as laid down is expressly based upon the 
most rigid doctrine of minute retribution: ‘ Thou shalt give life for life, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burn- 
ing, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” It will probably be said that at 
least this delegation takes away its force from the argument founded on the 
sacredness of the “ Image of God.” ‘To this the obvious answer is, that the 
Jewish law was theocratic, and cannot be taken as a guide for any other code 
of law or morality. It is not disputed that to God belongs the issues of 
life; that he may put to death; but he also may expressly delegate that 
power. In the Jewish law he has done so, and in doing so he is himself 
still the avenger: the Jews were only his instruments. If, as is not disputed, 
the Jewish law was a theocratic dispensation, this conclusion is perfectly 
legitimate, and nothing to the general argument can logically be founded 
on that very peculiar and solitary example. 

Let us now advance to the New Dispensation under the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, by which as Christians we must be regulated ; and we are bound to 
renounce the Old Dispensation in every point where it is at variance with 
the New. Fundamentally, then, the retributive doctrine of Exodus is for 
ever banished from the Christian code by the Saviour’s declaration, which 
refers to that doctrine in the most express terms (Matt. v. 38., e¢ seq.), 
** Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth; but I say unto you that ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek,” &c. On this counter declaration alone the friends 
of mercy are entitled to take their stand, and legislate without hesitation. 
The retributive laws of the Old Testament are ail repealed by it. Not 
only the particular penalties in Exodus, but the more general declaration, 
“© Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” must, if 
injunctive, give way before it. It is impossible to reconcile this last, this 
unrecallable act of retribution, with the general unqualified repeal of all 
retribution uttered by the Saviour himself; we are bound to take his inter- 
pretation of all that preceded his time. When we add to this direct doctrine 
of the Saviour the forgiving, long-suffering, merciful, and benevolent spirit 
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of all his teachings, we must see it to be in direct contradiction to them to 
perpetrate the last and greatest act of retributive vengeance, and take life 
for life. ‘The conduct of Jesus Christ is a farther comment on his doctrine. 
Adultery was a capital offence under the Old Dispensation, but he dis- 
missed the adultress with an admonition. Christians are, therefore, most 
clearly absolved from obeying the Levitical law to punish this offence with 
death. But they have also held themselves free from the same law as to 
smiting and cursing of parents, witchcraft, &c..— why should they be 
bound by any other part of it? The Jewish law, we repeat, was directly 
theocratic, and as such rendered the punishment of death God’s own act; 
and to him alone vengeance belongs. It affords no guide, no rule for the 
Christian world, for which the same God has promulgated milder prin- 
ciples, more merciful enactments. Again (Matt. xxvi. 52.), Jesus said, “ Put 
up again thy sword into his place, for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” ‘This tells powerfully for our argument; for it, at 
one and the same time, indicates the Saviour’s horror of shedding blood, 
and predictively — for that quality is clear here — warns that recourse to 
the sword will naturally be met by the same recourse. On any other 
interpretation, Peter, who drew the sword, was on the spot condemned to 
death, which is absurd. ‘Then the word all being used, confirms the cha- 
racter of a mere general warning, seeing that all who have since taken the 
sword have not perished by that weapon. We think this interpretation, 
confirmed by the same warning appearing in an after part of the New Tes- 
tament (Rev. xiii. 10.), “ He {that killeth with the sword must be killed 
with the sword.” In other words, he that maketh war must, expect to be 
resisted. In modern language, he that shoots must expect to be shot at. 
This is rendered still more probable as the meaning by the first clause of 
the same verse —“ He that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity ;” 
most certainly, if the chance of war should turn against him. 

Such, then, is the extent of the theological argument; and we humbly 
think that it amounts to a prohibition, implied at least, to punish with 
death. It would, indeed, be going a length altogether unwarranted, to 
hold that Christians are commanded to punish with death. If the question 
come to this, there is an end of it, for there is neither command nor au- 
thority for that dreadful act. Either would have required to have been 
beyond all doubt — to have been traced in characters of flame. On this, 
the English liturgy has truly said, “ God desireth not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he may turn from his wickedness and live.” In truth, our 
laws awarding death for murder are not founded on the alleged Divine 
command, but on our resentment against the crime, and care for our safety 
against its recurrence ;— on our vengeance and our fears. But vengeance, 
which “ is mine, saith the Lord,” we are bound to dismiss from our code, on 
the Christian principles above adduced; and fear we may dismiss, under 
the protection of a wiser as well as more humane legislation. ‘This brings 
us to the second branch of the question —the necessity of capital punish- 
ments. 

Society has a right, it is said, to do any thing and every thing necessary 
for its own safety, the right arising out of the necessity. If the taking of 
life be morally and religiously wrong, we may depend upon it it will, on 
more enlightened investigation, turn out to be also unnecessary. In the 
harmony of God’s moral laws, nothing can be necessary which is immoral. 
We cannot have a safer guide than this principle; we shall inevitably find a 
fallacy in-the supposition of expediency, if the moral is not sound. Those 
who plead necessity must show it, and make it manifest beyond all doubt. 
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They have some insurmountable obstacles at the very threshold of their 
attempt. Failure, uniform failure, since the world began, in attaining the 
desired end by such means, is none of the least of them. It is a grand 
law of the moral government of the world, that all attempts to found 
human institutions in opposition to the moral laws are visited by failure. 

The necessity argument is this — that a terrible example is called for 
to deter from, and protect society against, the crime of murder. It is 
essential to a clear field of argument on this branch of the question 
to keep the advocates of capital punishment for murder to this their 
own limitation, namely, ExaMPLE. We cannot permit them one word 
on the subject of vengeance, or the deserts of the murderer. All the 
speakers professed to exclude this consideration; yet we did hear from 
some that murder deserves death, because it is the most atrocious of 
crimes. A Greenacre or a Thurtell must, however, be held examples, 
not objects of vengeance. No matter that in the latter light they are 
viewed by the public, —by juries, who are the more ready to convict 
the more atrocious the case,—and by the mob, if we may descend 
so low, who are ever ready to tear even the suspected in pieces. There 
are who argue for the propriety of vengeance being retained as an 
element in retributive justice, that man has a faculty of mind which 
prompts him to resent injuries. He has such a faculty, and would 
not be man without it; but he has it for a use limited to urgent imme- 
diate necessity — the defence of his life and property. He has it for 
use in the savage state, before there is a social system to protect him, or 
when, even then, he is for the moment unprotected. As civilisation ad- 
vances, the exercise of the faculties necessary to man in the woods more 
and more ceases to be called for; and in a future and higher state of bein 
some of the faculties bearing marked relation to this life will not be re- 
quired at all. But more, natural resentment was given to man to be 
controlled. Natural ethics require this control; Christian precept com- 
mands it. The Judicial Bench has often, though not always, kept in view 
the marked distinction between vengeance and example. “ You are 
punished,” said an intelligent judge to a horse stealer, “ not because you 
have stolen a horse, but that horses may not be stolen.” Let us then tr 
the point of example in the case of the murderer, and we think we shall 
show that his capital punishment is an over-example, — more than is re- 
quired to deter from murder all those on whom example ever operates. 

In a treatise published eight years ago *, which, besides advocating the total 
abolition of the punishment of death, made strenuous attempt to recommend 
the substitution of benevolence, which is essential to the criminal’s reformation, 
for cruelty, which defeats that end,—a general view which has made con- 
siderable progress since, and will form the essential principle of the peni- 
tentiary system about to be tried at Perth, as an experiment for the be- 
nefit of the whole country, — in that treatise it was stated, that example 
is intended to operate on the witt of man. In relation to that tend- 
ency of the will to resist the commission of crime, long and minute 
observation of life, confirmed by ascertained organisation, warrants the 
division of human beings into THREE CLASSES, with degrees in each 
class. First, those whose animal appetites or propensities are too powerful 
for the restraining force of their moral and intellectual faculties. Such 
unhappy beings are under the dominion of strong lusts, violent passions, 
and intense selfishness. They have the weakest perceptions of moral duty; 


* Appended to Simpson’s work on “ National Education,” first edition. 
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from a limited intellect, in most cases, obscure views of right and wrong, 
confused conceptions of consequences, and perfect confidence in the im- 
punity of theit actions. For the most part belonging to the lower, and 
often to the lowest ranks of life, they are destitute of any thing like moral 
and religious training and exercise ; have little if any intellectual education ; 
no habit or practice of industry, frugality, sobriety, or self-denial, and no 
value for character; on the contrary, familiar from infancy with the ex- 
ample of debauchery, profligacy, recklessness, and crime, in their very 
parents and relatives; trained often to early mendicity, in other words 
thieving ; habituated to hear successful villany lauded in the society in which 
they mix, and morality, justice, and religion ridiculed and defied; while, 
to crown all, they are trained up, by a positive process, to violence and 
blood, taught to hold human life as nothing when in their way ; and taking, 
as they do, from public executions, to which they eagerly flock, not an 
example to avoid crime, but an example to commit it, these unhappy beings 
may indeed be said to be born in iniquity and bred in crime. Such are 
the beings, true objects of pity, whose reckless acts nevertheless create 
resentment and retributive revenge in the minds of the unreflecting, 
the untempted, and, in regard to a sound philosophy of man, the yet 
uninformed. 

The second class of mankind are very numerous, — those whose animalism 
is nearly as strong as that of the first class, but whose moral and intellectual 
powers of restraint are just so much greater as to bring their tendencies 
to criminal indulgence and forbearance almost to a balance. External 
circumstances in such persons turn the scale. In low life, uneducated, 
neglected, and destitute, they have often become criminals; while, in a 
more favourable condition of education and society, they have continued 
respectable ; but within the influence of bad example, they will be found 
sensual and often profligate; and they are always selfish and self-in- 
dulging. 

The third class are the virtuous part of society, to whom crime is nearly 
a moral impossibility. ‘They cannot exist in a grovelling atmosphere, and 
tend upwards into a purer moral medium whenever, by circumstances, de- 
pressed into vicious contact. ‘These are they, also, who are sincerely, con- 
scientiously, rationally, and practically religious, and whose morality is based 
upon the Divine will and the precepts of Christianity. 

This threefold classification of human beings has not yet been recognised 
as a practical truth in criminal legislation. If it had, we should never 
have heard of “ terrible examples ;” for it would have been known that these 
rarely, if ever, deter the criminals of class first from yielding to their im- 
petuous propensities, which, soliciting them at the moment of their guilt, 
are to them out of ail proportion stronger than terrors of distant and 
uncertain retribution, which then they neither feel nor think of. It would 
have been farther observed, that penal consequences, short of death, would 
be sufficient to deter the waverer or calculator of class second, —for a patient 
of class first never calculates; and that individuals of class third, being what 
the apostle calls ‘a law unto themselves,” need no example of punishment 
at all. If, then, we estimate the force of capital punishment as example, in 
relation to the three classes now distinguished respectively, the experienced 
in criminals will tell us that it is insufficient for the first, more than sufficient 
for the second, and obviously unnecessary, in any view, for the third. 

With regard to the act of homicide, there is yet another description of 
persons, who may be found in any of the three classes distinguished, — a 
description which, by the progress of light, courts of justice are beginning 
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to recognise, — we mean patients labouring under a monomaniacal impulse 
to shed blood, called by the French physicians, who have seen much of it, 
monomanie homicidal. Cases of this kind, — where, for instance, a mother, 
without a motive, suddenly destroys her infant, a father drowns all his 
children, and other equally horrible instances, — are no longer called atro- 
cious murders, or murders at all; they are the acts of the diseased, whose 


proper place is a madhouse, and on whom no example of criminal justice, © 


however severe, can have any effect whatever.* 

The question, what will you do with the convicted murderer if you do 
not hang him, to protect society, in the first place, against him as a danger- 
ous member, and, in the second, to deter all who will be detered by his 
example? ‘This brings us to that partially adopted, and more extensively 
projected, means of criminal restraint and reformation, the system of PENI- 
TENTIARIES. ‘These are hospitals for criminal patients, where, while their 
persons are secured beyond the thoughts of escape, their intellects, dis- 
positions, and habits are improved by a judicious and benevolent system of 
reformation; where they are not punished, meaning by that word, its old 
vengeful and retributive signification, tortured by pain positively inflicted, 
but where they are educated according to their great need of education, 
and restored to society when fit to be so. In adequate penitentiaries, a few 
years would inclose the whole criminal population -— each individual on his 
first conviction ; and thereby remove much the largest supply of future 
murderers. ‘This would operate, not only in removing, but improving 
them, so as to diminish their tendencies to murder if again set free. The 
murderer has manifested the murderous tendency long before the consum- 
mating act. Take him, then, on his first conviction of violence —of assault, 
for example, wounding, even threatening deadly purpose, itself a felony, 
secure him in your penitentiary, and there subject him to all the moral 
appliances of the place, for the mitigating of his dispositions, and restoring 
him, but not rashly, to society. Perhaps murder actually committed ought 
to separate the murderer from the freedom of society, which he has so grossly 
abused, for life. 

If it be said the penitentiary will not deter class first, the answer is, 
neither will the threat of death. Hence its infliction is severity thrown 
away. But the penitentiary will deter class second — the balancing, calcu- 
lating, wavering, contemplator of murder. Although the inmates be treated 
as humanely as those of a lunatic asylum, or an infirmary, still their con- 
finement and restraint, continued for years, perhaps for life, —though not 
direct punishment inflicted in the way of retribution, —is a calamitous con- 
sequence, to which a calculator would be fully alive; and he is the only 
purposing criminal whom any consequences will deter. ‘The balance would 
be so great against all benefit that murder could bring him, that it would 
arrest his hand. What may be called sane murders,—for monomaniacal 
homicides are out of the argument, —will be found, in a very great propor- 
tion, in class first ; a class which penitentiaries, on right principles of length- 
ened educational reform, would speedily absorb, and, ridding society of 
their presence, put an end to their roaming at large, which dangerous ani- 
mals are never permitted to do; while their fate would deter, from acts of 


violence and murder, all on whom any example has at present any effect 
whatever. 


* This important and hitherto little understood subject is fully discussed in another treatise 
appended to the work referred to in the previous note. 
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But we would go farther back still than the penitentiaries, in the pre- 
ventive process of murder. We would look to sound popular education, in 
its true and new sense, the IMPROVEMENT OF HUMAN CHARACTER, as that 
which, in the destined progress of society, will render punishment almost 
unnecessary. In all our anticipations of melioration by which our social 
institutions will be advanced from the false foundation of our inferior or 
animal feelings, such as vengeance, and placed on the godlike basis of the 
moral sentiments, on benevolence and justice, we are entitled to assume a 
simultaneous advance of them all; so that the results of the improvement 
of one institution shall not be obstructed by the lingering defects of another. 
Hence, to make society’s protection from murder sunighte we must train 
the universal young in practical mercy, in gentleness, kindness, and brotherly 
love. In nothing will the contrast between the old and new schools of 
education be more glaring than in this,—between mere reading, writing, 
and counting, accompanied by the constant example of insolence, anger, 
and violence, and the substantial exercise of intellect and moral sentiment, 
accompanied by the constant example of kindness in the teacher, and its 
practice in the happy pupil. The anecdote of the two children in the infant 
school, who amused themselves for half an hour with the movements of a 
caterpillar without thinking of destroying it, and that of the ruffian boys, 
not infant-school-trained, who slaughtered with their bludgeons a mouse 
confined by a string, are both worthy of the legislator’s rumination, in con- 
sidering the subject of nurseries of murder. Only the other day, we knew 
of a party of young Grecians and Latinists of some of our old schools, where 
character-improvement is not a branch, spending a holyday in killing frogs 
in a pond. How deeply immoral is the postponement for another day of a 
universal system of infant schools! These, at least, may be suffered to 
begin the process of humanising the young, that yet another generation of 
the destructive and blood-loving may not afflict society; these, at least, do 
not involve sectarian differences; and there would be time for the extension 
of the plan while the pupils were preparing for the more advanced seminaries. 
We have used the phrase nursery of murder, and we find it in the great pre- 
valence of force, fear, and violence, in hitherto barbarous and unchristian 
human intercourse. We have been all bred up with it. We have seen it 
in the angry slappings and passionate vengeance of the nursery —in the 
whippings of the school — the scourgings of the house of correction — the 
floggings of the army and navy —the games and sports of cruelty and 
death, from the cat, and rat, and frog-slaughtering of the school-boy, to the 
bull, and bear, and dog, and cock, and man-fighting of the populace — the 
havoc of the hunter and the shot —the wholesale carnage of war, with its 
Te Deums and thanksgivings,— and, finally, the spectacle*— the drama 
proclaimed to eager crowds with feelings educated as now described, of hu- 
man beings (themselves objects of our sincerest pity, not our reproach, as 
the laws exist), who, on a stage, at a certain hour pre-arranged and adver- 
tised, are, with white gloves and wands, before the face of their denouncing 
Saviour, to bring forth a fellow-man, to whom his God has given health 
to live, and “ desireth not that he should die,” and to place him beneath 
the axe, or strangle him with the cord! What will a really civilised age 


* It is horrible to relate, that windows were hired at extravagant rates for the festival of the 
execution of Courvoisier. A party of men of fashion, as they are called, spent the night in drink- 
ing champagne and smoking cigars in a room opposite to the scaffold; and, probably, half or whole 
drunk, gloated over the shocking spectacle of thef{morning! Ought these “men of fashion” ever 
to have another occasion provided for them by the laws of England? What will a more moral, 
that is, a better educated, age say to the then historical existence of such men of fashion ? 
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think of this! We call this horible, this unjustifiable spectacle, the finish to 
the curriculum of murder-training. 

It is fitting that society, which has never, except on Sundays, heard of, and 
never realised, any day, an education of mercy, should, with due solemnity 
give the last lesson to an education of violence and blood. And, sooth to say, 
the instruction is bettered; the brutal are thereby yet more brutalised, ren- 
dered more reckless, more careless of life; while the predisposed to de- 
structive monomania, those who tremble on the verge of that dreadful, 
but now understood, disease, are plunged, by the sight, into its first 
paroxysms, and leave the scene of blood prompted and excited to shed it. 
The violent and all but insane should never see a human being put to 
death, or imagine its possibility. Need we recall the absolute tissues of 
murders which have alarmed us, when one of peculiar aggravation has 
been hawked, in all its horrible details, over the land. Who that lived in 
the time has forgotten the “ Marr” murders, and the series that followed 
them? When the destructive disease directs, which it does, the hand of 
the suicide, what a series of suicides will often follow one of especial hor- 
ror! ‘The London Monument tells truth for once in this, and has got a 
new function in recording it. Let not the lesson be lost on our legisla- 
tors. May they shut up for ever their own theatre of blood, and legislate 
on the great principle that to take a human life, save in urgent defence of 
his own, ought to be to man a moral impossibility. 


ca 
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e. 
FLowErs in their freshest bloom 
Spring on the deserted tomb, 

PF Bellas, Boon Breathing their delicious breath 
O’er the icy heart of death. 
Ivy, throughout wintry hour, 
Clings fondly to the ruin’d tower, 
And faithfully and verdant aye, 
Smiles triumphant o’er decay ! 
The glorious sunlight shines o’er all — 
Mountain, vale, and waterfall ! 
The wither’d and the budding tree 
Share his glory equally. 


Il. 
Man alone disdains to part 
W ith the treasures of his heart, — 
Save to those who have the power 
Blessings in return‘ to shower, 
And vainly adds a feeble ray 
To swell the noontide blaze of day. 
Lovelier far a star of night, 
That all-unchanging shines on high ; — 
The wave-tost wanderer steers aright 
By the friendship of its light, 
And blesses the Divinity. T. P. 
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PROSPECTS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


THERE never was an instance in the history of the world so favourable to 
the grand experiment of colonisation upon right principles, as that of New 
Zealand at the present moment. We are now in the very crisis of the en- 
terprise; a single false step would now mar all the good already accom- 
plished, or in course of operation; and it is, above all ‘things, essential that 
the people of England should keep their eyes steadily fixed upon the pro- 
gress of this great and important movement. Emigration, in all times and 
countries a corollary from the growth of knowledge and luxury, is an 
absolute necessity in England, and must hereafter continue so. We occupy 
a limited space surrounded by tle waters of the ocean. We have no waste 
lands, no prairies or vast forests to fall back upon. We cannot repel the 
waves, and cultivate the rich soil beneath. We may build tier upon tier 
to accommodate our increasing swarms; but if, like the Titans, we could 
scale the skies, it would not suffice: for these swarms must be fed; and, 
although we might devise means of providing them with lodging, we cannot, 
by any exercise of skill or ingenuity, beyond a certain point, provide them 
with board. Hence emigration becomes unavoidable, as soon as the popu- 
lation has exceeded the supply of subsistence. ‘The surplus population 
must be sustained by some means; and if they cannot get food at home, 
they must seek it abroad. 

We may here observe, en parenthese, that it is a much larger question to 
decide than people are generally conscious — whether, or not, there is a 
surplus population in England? It is assumed on all hands that there are 
a greater number of people i in the country than the country can support; 
but we deny the correctness of that assertion. It is based upon the 
existing state of things, and does not take into contemplation the benefits 
that would flow from an improved disposition of the resources of the land. 
Does any man really believe that England could not support the millions that 
at this moment cover her soil, if the wealth of that soil were somewhat more 
equitably distributed over the surface, instead of being laid up as it is in 
large heaps in some places, while other places are left naked? Of course 
nobody believes any thing so absurd, but every body sees the difficulty of 
effecting such an adjustment of circumstances as would be productive of 
this very desirable result; and so, to escape from the dilemma into which 
an artificial state of society has plunged us, it is universally agreed, not that 
we are suffering under an unjust system which eats up the national re- 
sources, but that we, the property classes of every denomination, are 
exposed to the awful risk of being eaten up ourselves by a superabundant 
pressure of human beings! Confessing frankly, as we do, that we utterly 
repudiate this conclusion, we adopt it, nevertheless, upon compulsion ; 
because, although we hold it to be false, we know it has all the force of 
truth by the energy with which it has heen enunciated, and the feebleness 
of the masses upon whose destinies it has already acted like a spell. 

The necessity for emigration, then, no matter from what cause it pro- 
ceeds, is visible and pressing; and it is because that necessity is so obvious 
and urgent that it becomes us to seek strenuously for the best, the safest, 
and the wisest method of carr ying it into effect. But, in order to avoid 
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some of those every-day fallacies, which, escaping into action, too often 
take the shape of crimes, and by which this subject is marvellously beset, it 
is desirable that we should clearly understand on all sides what is really 
meant by emigration. 

Of the great mass of men who happen to be engaged or entangled, 
directly or indirectly, in the prosecution of emigration projects, it may be 
asserted, without hesitation, that the majority are in the constant habit of 
confounding Colonisation and Emigration, as if they were one and the 
same. Out of this grave error in theory still graver errors in practice 
have arisen, until at last the entire business of this active section of the 
human family has become a perfect chaos of misconceptions, of selfish 
struggles, blind passions, and lawless excesses. There are no two lines of 
railway more distinctly apart from each other, than these two lines of ex- 
patriation. ‘The emigrant and'the settler are different men, and we must 
see and understand the difference before we can proceed farther with 
advantage. Of course (to employ the school-boy’s logic) every settler is an 
emigrant, although every emigrant is not ‘a settler; but we do not run 
much risk of being misunderstood, if we observe that by the term “ emi- 
grant” we simply mean those who leave their own country for another, 
where they hope to advance their circumstances; while, by the term 
“* settler” we mean those who, leaving their own country, push their for- 
tunes in some hitherto uncultivated region, which they are now obliged to 
open for the first time. The settler is, in short, the pioneer of the emi- 
grant ; and his situation is not only surrounded by greater dangers and dif- 
ficulties, but is full of duties and moral responsibilities, from which the 
emigrant is very nearly exempt altogether. 

The settler is the man who commences the work of colonisation, and is 
generally called the first settler, since all who follow him are settlers in one 
sense. But we speak emphatically of the settler who pierces the primeval 
forest, and clears it with his axe; who scours the prairies, and sows maize, 
and rice, and corn; who lays down roads where roads were never seen 
before ; who builds houses to displace the crumbling wigwams; who sub- 
stitutes commerce, and agriculture, and peace, for hunting, idleness, and 
war; and who diffuses a spirit of industry over the surface of a country, 
which was previously scantily occupied by races to whom art and science 
were mysteries as profound as the gravitation of the stars. 

Upon the head of this man, so nobly employed in spreading the practical 
blessings of knowledge in remote places, a heavy responsibility rests. His 
foot-fall echoes in scenes where men of his complexion have never trodden 
before. An old race— older than he can reckon up generations in the 
pages of his world-history — have held possession from time immemorial of 
these sublime retreats, which he now penetrates for the first time. Let him 
pause upon the threshold of the forest, and think of his position and theirs. 
He, living in the bustling marts of Europe, has Jearned a thousand things 
of which they are ignorant. The elements obey him. He has a key to 
the secrets of nature, and can expound the springs of a myriad existences. 
He has scaled the dome of heaven, and learned the motions of the planets. 
He has ploughed the waters of the globe, and rendered them subservient 
to his desires and his wants. The earth has yielded up to him its hidden 
treasures, and he has breathed the atmosphere of its central fires. Great 
are these intellectual advantages over the manifest weakness, the super- 
stitions, and mental deficiencies of the race that is buried in the foliage of 
that sumptuous forest; but great as they are, he wields a still greater 
power over them, — the power of his superior morality. It is upon this power 
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he must depend for the final success of his mission; and not upon his cabal- 
istic knowledge, his chemical poisons, his gunpowder, or his steel. 

The Christianity of the settler is a serious pledge, be the form of that 
Christianity what it may. He cannot evade its moral obligations without 
renouncing its charities and its hope. Now it is a fact, no less awful than 
true, that, until the recent formation of a settlement at New Zealand, there 
was not one single attempt at colonisation which was not marked by a total 
abnegation of every Christian principle, of every Christian duty, of every 
Christian sympathy. Of all our settlers, from the commencement of our 
history to that time, (and the same may be said of all the countries in the 
civilised world, as it is called,) there was not one who did not commit 
atrocities that would make the flesh of the reader creep, were we to enu- 
merate them. ‘They hunted, shot, starved, or otherwise destroyed the 
natives, after they had seized upon their lands; their footsteps are every 
where to be tracked in the blood of their fellow-creatures. Pillage, murder, 
fraud, violence, and sexual horrors, are the landmarks of their appalling pro- 
gress. Yet everyone of these settlers proclaimed themselves civilised wherever 
they went; and carried fire and ruin along their course, while they spoke 
the language of conciliation and good-will. As has been said elsewhere, 
they violated Christianity in the name of God ! 

Let the settler, when he pauses on the margin of the forest, think of 
these things. Let him remember that if his present advantages are great, 
his moral responsibility is great in proportion. Let him not lose sight of 
the important fact that there was a time when these very helpless Indians, 
whose solitudes he is about to enter, were powerful upon the earth — when 
they practised arts that are now lost to the world, and swayed tributary 
nations that are now passed away, like shadows into the darkness. Records 
and monuments still attest the power and ascendency of those races in ages 
so remote, that we must veil our tortured eyes when we venture to gaze 
back upon them. 

Such are the images that rise up before the settler. He has a great duty 
to discharge to humanity. He is bound, before he appropriates the soil 
which belongs to others, and which he dare not appropriate if its owners 
were able to defend it against aggression, to throw the shield of his pro- 
tection over the natives. He is required to do this by the first dictates of 
Christian philanthropy — by the mere morality of Christian justice — by 
the usages of daily traffic between man and man. And he is all the more 
bound to do it by the appealing fact that if he prefers the iniquity of doing 
wrong to the manly pleasure of doing right, there is nobody to prevent him. 
His victims are prostrate at his feet, and he may trample upon them with 
impunity if he please. 

He is also called upon to act with integrity towards the owners of the 
soil by considerations connected with the character of his own country. 
The honour of his government is implicated in his proceedings. Where he 
plants the national flag, there he represents the nation itself; and his acts, 
of whatever hue or tendency, are reflected back upon the people whose 
name he bears. ‘Testing the history of British colonisation by this standard, 
we are afraid it must be allowed that there is not a country in the world 
whose glory is so deeply obscured by the guilt of her wandering children. 

Nor is this the only consideration of a national kind by which he is 
urged to the adoption of strict justice in all his proceedings. As he plants 
the colony, so must the mother-country enjoy the fruits. If he do not ob- 
serve a wise discretion, and cultivate all favourable means of establishing a 
permanent and flourishing settlement, so as to secure the future benefits of 
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production, trade, commerce, and industry, through all their branches, he 
abuses the power delegated to his hands, and bequeaths a legacy of dis- 
asters and wrongs to his country, for which she will have ample reason to 
cover his memory with opprobrium. See what Spain, for example, has 
suffered by the iniquitous conduct of the early settlers in Mexico. The 
evil reacts upon the parent stock; and the old kingdom, by an inscrutable 
retribution of Providence, is ultimately punished in some shape of calamity 
for the injuries she has allowed to be perpetrated in her name. 

Now the emigrant, in his simple character, incurs none of these respon~ 
sibilities. He merely removes from one place to another. It is only a 
more varied and troublesome removal from York to Wiltshire. He brings 
his furniture with him — or, at least, all that is worth ‘the carriage; just as 
if he were leaving a farm in one county and about to enter upon another 
in a county three or four hundred miles off. He comes within the shelter 
and the penalties of the same laws,— with some slight variations, perhaps, 
arising out of local circumstances ; just like particular conditions and clauses 
in a lease of new premises. He is like a man gone away from home for 
change of air: he hopes to come back again, when he finds himself better ; 
or, probably, should he happen to like the salubrious place, he does not care 
much if he leaves his bones there. Or he resembles an energetic trader, 
who takes advantage of a good opening, and commences business in a spot 
where the traffic in which he engages promises to become profitable by and 
by: he is content to work in the interval, and wait patiently, for the sake 
of his growing family. There are no very serious difficulties in his way. He 
runs a certain risk, to be sure; but it is no greater risk, after all, than every 
class of industry is exposed to at all times. A bad season —rain, drought, 
heat, wind, sudden transitions, or great extremes — might, at all times, de- 
stroy a farmer, or market-gardener, or small cottier at home: the emigrant, 
if he choose his location prudently, cannot encounter any much greater 
perils than these fluctuations abroad. He meets a community already 
formed, or far advanced towards formation, or in sufficient progress and 
numbers to inspire him with courage, to awaken his efforts for good, and to 
revive and refresh all his human sympathies. He is safe from the disturb- 
ing causes that agitate and harass the original settler ;— the fears — the toil 
without profit — the perpetual struggle against despair — the life of hourl 
inflictions, terrors, and vicissitudes. He has, in short, a very tolerable 
chance of success before him, if he only apply himself with diligence to his 
pursuits, whatever they may be; and, unlike the settler, he may reasonably 
calculate upon realising an independence in his lifetime, instead of the less 
cheering prospect of sowing for others who shall come after him to reap. 

We believe we do not make a very rash statement when we repeat that 
these distinctions, which we have indicated rather than described, are sel- 
dom thought of by the great bulk of the people of this country. “ Emigra- 
tion” absorbs universal attention; and nobody ever troubles his head about 
** Colonisation,” except when it is unavoidably mixed up with some experi- 
mental trip in which he happens to be interested. ‘The consequence is, 
that colonisation has been carried forward only in its relationship to the 
immediate purposes of the emigrant: all other considerations involved in 
it are wholly overlooked, or regarded as secondary to the grand object of 
making the largest possible amount of profit out of surrounding circum- 
stances. ‘The moral duties, the sacred responsibilities, social and religious, 
that belong to the settler, are evaded by a variety of pious frauds; and the 
scene of his labours, which ought to present a cheerful aspect of European 
civilisation, is, on the contrary, filled with anguish and guilt, persecution, 
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blasphemy, and bloodshed. ‘The secret of all this lies in the fact that the 
selfish interests (grossly misunderstood, too) of the emigrant have been 
suffered to prevail over the interests of justice ; and that, while the tem- 
porary utility of emigration, as a relief to the mother-country, has engrossed 
universal anxiety, the obligations and duties of colonisation have neither 
been examined nor enforced. 

Thank God! we are advancing into a more enlightened age. The total 
failure of our colonial schemes, as schemes of aggrandisement and escape- 
valves for the extra population, has at Jast opened our eyes to a clear per- 
ception of the folly of acting with so much unnecessary bad faith and 
superfluous cruelty. We have found out that we no sooner succeed in bring- 
ing up a colony to manhood, having paid all the expenses of its nursing 
and education, than it asserts its independence, and sets up for itself. When 
we look into the causes of this, we discover that it arises from total igno- 
rance of the principles of sound colonisation ; from having consulted in the | 
first instance the pressure of the emigrants alone, not caring how they were 
settled, so they were got out of the way, leaving them to work out their 
prospects in their new home by any means, however flagitious; and from 
that disastrous misgovernment in detail which was the spawn of all this 
ignorance, selfishness, and crime. 

The importance of recognising the distinction between colonisation and 
emigration is now beginning to be understood, because it is beginning to 
be felt. The first attempt to demonstrate the advantages of a settlement 
founded in justice, and fenced round by the attachment of the native popu- 
lation, is now in progress in New Zealand. It cannot, of course, be 
expected to achieve perfection all at once. ‘Time must be allowed for the 
detection and correction of those initial errors which it is almost impossible 
wholly to escape. But, making all fair allowances, and seeing the difficul- 
ties of an undertaking that exhibits such a rare combination of philanthropic 
and mercantile aims, it may be affirmed, without hesitation, that the Com- 
pany under whose auspices the design has been put into action is well 

entitled to the confidence of the public. 

It will be gathered from the points we have suggested in these remarks, 
that we hold a complete recognition of the rights and interests of the na- 
tives to be a sacred duty in those who embark in a project of colonisation. 
Nor is it merely a duty which the strong owe to the weak — the instructed 
to the ignorant ; it is also the best safeguard by which settlers can be pro- 
tected in their location. By cultivating the affections of the natives, they 
surround themselves by a cordon of hearts; by insuring their confidence b 
proofs of sincerity and sympathy, they attract to themselves the available 
services of a population accustomed to the climate, and familiar with all the 
resources of the country. ‘This is surely better than bivouacking in the 
heart of a hostile tribe, and living in perpetual expectation of massacres and 
conflagrations — the wild justice of wild races tricked or plundered of their 
possessions. 

*“‘ T like a plantation,” says Lord Bacon, “ in a pure soil ; that is, where 
people are not displanted, to the end to plant in others; for else it is rather 
an EXTIRPATION than a plantation.” If Lord Bacon lived in our times he 
would contemplate with astonishment the extirpations that have taken place 
under the pretence of planting. Let us collect a few illustrations : — 

The Hottentot population of South Africa is said to have formerly ex- 
ceeded 200,000: it is now reduced to 32,000. “ Any traveller,” says a 
modern writer, “ who may have visited the interior of this colony little more 
than twenty years ago, may now stand on the heights of Albany, or in the 
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midst of a district of 42,000 square miles on the north side of Graaf Reinet, 
and ask the question, Where are the aboriginal inhabitants of this country, 
which I saw here in my former visit ?— without any body being able to 
inform him where he is tolook for them!” Idle speculation !—they are 
crushed under the hoofs of the human hunter; and their rich pasture lands, 
once covered with cattle, are now unprofitable desert wastes ! 

In New Holland only the ragged remnant of a few tribes remain, esti- 
mated at about 10,000; and European diseases, Kuropean vices, want, and 
violence, are rapidly reducing them still lower. The treatment these poor 
people have suffered at our hands is almost incredible. It is a well-attested 
fact, that in some cases they have been shot for food for the dogs of the 
convicts ! 

The aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land, diminished to a handful of men 
and women, were exported en masse to Flinder’s Island in 1834. It was 
desirable to relieve the continent of their presence, because the flagrant 
conduct of the colonists had produced such sentiments of hatred on the 
part of the natives that it was no longer safe for the two races to breathe 
the same air. When there was a sacrifice of this kind to be made, there 
could be no hesitation as to which side should suffer; and so the abori- 
gines, originally driven forcibly out of their lands, were finally expelled 
from their own country for the further convenience of the spoliators. The 
horrors that have been enacted in Flinder’s Island — the wasting away of 
the wretched residue of a race once hardy, active, and numerous — and 
the appalling means that have been resorted to for the purpose of insuring 
the gradual destruction of the yet living evidences of this atrocious wrong, 
are too harrowing, too monstrous, to endure repetition in our pages. 

In Ceylon we have succeeded by degrees in extinguishing the native 
tribes we found there, with the solitary exception of a small knot we have 
hunted into the barren hills, where they are clustered like a herd of goats, 
never daring to venture into the open country. ‘They are dying out fast, 
and a few years hence there will probably be nothing left of them but their 
bones whitening in the sun. | 

Newfoundland, formerly crowded with a hunting population, has not now 
a single specimen of the native race upon the soil. ‘They are totally ex- 
tinct ! | 

Of the Carib nations, says a memorandum in one of the admirable 
publications of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, to which we are indebted 
for most of these particulars, the native inhabitants of the West Indies, 
there remains only the tradition of their existence ! 

What would Lord Bacon have thought of these gigantic schemes of ex- 
tirpation ? Whole nations of men swept away as if they had been swallowed 
up by earthquakes! Why, intimate as his lordship must have been with 
the buccaneering spirit of his own times, he never could have speculated 
on the possibility of effecting spoliation and destruction upon a scale of 
such unparalleled magnitude. 

Are we wrong, then, in asserting that it is one of the first duties of the 
colonist to prevent, as far as he can, the progress of this annihilating pro- 
cess? Are.we wrong in asking, and looking vigilantly to the answer, 
whether any, and what steps have been taken in New Zealand, for the pro- 
tection and permanent security of the natives? It is to this question we 
desire at this moment specially to direct the attention of the public. 

The aborigines of New Zealand are described by all travellers who have 
visited their islands to be a peculiarly intelligent race, qualified in ever 
respect for adopting the habits of civilisation; yet this people have been 
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more exposed than any other on the face of the earth to a destructive col- 
lision with the worst classes of the whites. ‘Their proximity to New 
Holland subjected them constantly to this pernicious intercourse. Speaking 
of the moral and physical injuries thus inflicted upon them, a contemporary 
writer observes, that, “ Living in a climate and upon a soil unsurpassed for 
salubrity and fertility, it would seem as if the choicest spot of nature had 
been selected as the scene of the greatest crimes and cruelties humanity can 
be guilty of —the runaway convicts, the whalers’ crews, the grog shop- 
keepers, the adventurers upon these islands, have brought about evils that 
nothing but time and its attendant discipline can cure.” * Nine years ago 
Lord Goderich, then colonial secretary, felt it necessary to interfere on be- 
half of the New Zealanders, although the government was at all times 
exceedingly unwilling to embroil itself in such matters. ‘It is impos- 


sible,” observed his lordship, in a despatch to the governor of New Holland, 


“to read without shame and indignation the details which these documents 
disclose. ‘The unfortunate natives of New Zealand, unless some decisive 
measure of protection be adopted, will, I fear, be shortly added to the 
number of those barbarous tribes who, in different parts of the globe, have 
fallen a sacrifice to their intercourse with civilised men, who bear and dis- 
grace the name of Christians.” ‘The employment of the terms “ barbarous” 
and “civilised” in this passage is very curious, and strikingly exemplifies 
“the flattering unction” we lay to our souls when we speak of the tribes 
we have vanquished and destroyed. We suspect Lord Goderich meant it 
all for a covert satire, and that, rightly understood, his lordship desired to 
express his well-grounded apprehensions that the New Zealanders would 
soon be added to the number of civilised tribes who had fallen a sacrifice to 
barbarous men who bear and disgrace the name of Christians. 

And his lordship’s apprehensions were unhappily too prophetic of the issue. 
The population of New Zealand was formerly estimated at 1,000,000: it 
is now reduced to 200,000, and is decreasing every day. | 

In the mean while what measures have the Company adopted to arrest 
the course of decay, and to prevent the total extirpation of this interesting 
race? We cannot supply a more complete answer than the board of di- 
rectors have themselves given in their instructions to Mr. Halswell, who 
went out to fill the new and responsible office of guardian of the reserves. 
It is necessary to introduce the following passage, in which the views of the 
Company are clearly explained, by reminding the reader that the reserves 
constitute an eleventh of the Company’s land, distributed in lots amongst the 
locations of the settlers, and preserved strictly for the chiefs, who shall not 
even themselves have the power to alienate their rights. Mr. Halswell was 
appointed for the purpose of seeing this arrangement carried out, and of 
watching over the interests of the natives in reference to all matters of 
property. With this preliminary explanation, we proceed to the statement 
of the Company’s intentions. 


“Tt is the aim of the New Zealand Company to civilise the native race by means of a 
deliberate plan, which, though confessedly experimental, is believed to be the only systematic 


. attempt ever made to improve a savage people through the medium of colonisation. It isa 


lamentable fact, that in every instance of European colonisation which history has recorded, 
whether in America, in the East, or more recently in Australasia, the aboriginal inhabitants’ 
of the newly-settled countries have been degraded, oppressed, and finally exterminated, by 
coming in contact with a more advanced, more energetic, and more powerful people. Some 
professions of a desire to instruct and humanise the barbarous races have indeed been made ; 





* See Appendix to “ Outline of a System of Legislation for securing Protection to the 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of all Countries colonised by Great Britain, &e. By Standish Motte, Esq.” 
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but such professions do not appear to have led to any real improvement, and have too often 

been used as pretexts for cruelty and oppression. Looking at the past, the native aboriginal 

races throughout the British colonies would seem in a state of hopeless decay, and to be 

gradually disappearing before the presence of European settlers. This melancholy condition 

has, in all probability, been mainly brought about from the circumstances of the natives 

having been ail reduced to one level in society ; namely, that of the poorest order among 

the colonists. The chief loses his nobility, becomes a common labourer, and is worn out as 

such, being wholly precluded from defending himself, his family, or his people, from wrong. 

The purpose of the Company has been to guard the chief families against this cruel debase- 

ment, and to sustain them in a high relative position, by giving them property in land.. The 

wilderness land purchased by the Company from the natives was valueless to them, and 

acquired value entirely from the capital expended in emigration and settlement ; but the 

natives could neither foresee nor prevent the danger to which colonisation exposed them, of 
finding themselves denuded of all landed property, and therefore deprived of territorial con- 
sideration, in the midst of a new society, in which the land had for the first time become a 
valuable possession. To rescue the natives from this impending danger was one of the first 
and leading purposes of the New Zealand Company. From the very commencement of its 
proceedings, the Company determined to reserve out of every purchase of land from the 
natives a proportion of the territory ceded equal to one tenth of the whole, and to hold 
the same in trust for the future benefit of the chief families of the ceding tribes. The Com- 
pany did not, indeed, propose to make the reserves for the native owners in large blocks, 
as it has been the practice to make for the Indians in North America ; because that plan 
tends to impede settlement, and to encourage savages to continue barbarous, living apart from 
the civilised community; but the Company’s reserves were to be made in the same way as if 
the reserved lands had been actual purchases made of the Company by the natives. Accord- 
ingly, out of the 1100 sections, or 110,000 acres, which the Company offered to the public 
at the preliminary sales of land in the first settlement, 110 sections, or 11,110 acres, which 
were reserved; for the native chiefs, were appropriated according to an order of choice 
determined by ballot, in the same way as the priority of choice was determined among the 
purchasers in general. The numbers of choice of these 110 sections thus reserved are stated 
in the list herewith enclosed to you. 

“ Such being the objects of the Company, the directors do not find it in their power todo 
more at present than to preserve the property by appointing a special officer to overlook it 
as if it were the private property of the Company; but who will, of course, have no power 
whatever to alienate the same or any part of it. In urgent cases, where a reserve might 
otherwise tend to injure the surrounding property and itself by being kept ina wild state, or 
where it might offer an impediment to public convenience, as in the case of interrupting a 
line of wharf, although the land might be let or finally applied to some beneficial purpose, 
the property in it will still remain sacred for the purposes which the Company,has always 
had in view. The determination of what is to be done in all such special cases will rest ex- 
clusively with the Company’s principal agent, who is alone empowered to deal with the 
Company’s property as the legal representative of the court of directors.” 


It is impossible to pronounce too warm an eulogium upon the spirit that 
animates the whole of this passage. It opens a new world of hope for hu- 
manity; and, taking our prospect of future colonisation from this point of 
sight, we are abundantly justified in expecting that we shall ultimately re- 
deem ourselves from the disgraces of our past colonial history. 

That some practical difficulties will attend the fulfilment of this plan of 
reserves cannot be concealed. Dr. Hodgkin, the founder of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, and one of the most indefatigable as well as enlightened 
philanthropists living, has anticipated them in three letters he addressed to 
Mr. Halswell before he sailed for his destination. From amongst many 
allusions to the subject, we select the following : — 





“There are strong reasons for making efforts to promote the progressive improvement of 
the native character an object of the first and paramount importance. Without such pro- 
visions, the claimants of the reserved eleventh must, at no distant period, cease to exist, 
and it will probably lapse to the Company, or the Government, as the inheritors of the 
natives, unless private individuals shall have previously contrived to become possessed of 
the reserved lots. I am aware that this last supposition may be thought to include an im- 
possibility ; and that the positive regulations of the Company, and the presence of an agent 
like thyself, appointed to carry out its views in the native interest, must set aside all appre- 
hensions of this kind. I am not so sanguine, although I give entire credit to the Company 
for the purity of their intentions in this respect. In fact, since I have formed this opinion, 
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its correctness has been in some degree verified by a letter from an officer in the Company’s 
service, Dr. Dieffenbach, which informs me that almost immediately after the Company’s 
purchase had been made, individuals on the spot were seeking to gain possession of the 
reserved eleventh, although these efforts were defeated by the assurance of Col. Wakefield 
that the eleventh was irrevocably secured to the natives. The Company will have great 
difficulty in carrying its own resolution into effect, in opposition to the artifices of those 
whose anxiety to possess the land is already excited. I cannot predict what measures these 
people may take, but past experience with regard to Indian reserves, in the Canadas, and in 
the United States, may throw some light on the subject. The natives may be tied up from 
selling, for a time, and in defect of the power to sell, a right of pre-emption, at a future 
period, may be created, and, when this has been done, it will become a most tempting object 
to give it value and carry it into effect. Though the natives may not be able to sell, they 
may incur debts both for real and assumed value received, and the creditors will naturally 
look to the native possessions for security. The creditors of creditors, and others indirectly 
interested, will have strong motives for giving validity to such claims. Ido not know how 
far it may be possible, throughout the extensive tract possessed by the Company, to prevent 
the settlement of squatters, especially upon the native reserves ; and these people, in propor- 
tion to the success of their exertions, will have inducements and means to retain possession. 
I believe that the Company, with the view of raising a fund for the benefit of the natives, 
think themselves authorised to sell or lease more or less of the native reserves.” * 


In another place Dr. Hodgkin suggests that in distant territories, where 
sales are not at present going on, it would be desirable to make such pro- 
visional divisions as would enable the eleventh of the natives to be ascer- 


tained, preferring in all possible instances to allot to them places where they 
are already settled. 


“This will not only supersede the necessity of breaking up their establishments, and 
transplanting them to other spots, but will facilitate the introduction amongst them of a 
system something like that of the hundreds and tithings in this country, by which they might 
readily be made to form an integral part of the state. They would at once receive some of 
the responsibility of self-government, and be required to keep the peace, and, when registered 
under this system, would take their share in bearing the public imposts. Should it sub- 
sequently be found necessary for the Company, or for settlers, to acquire portions of the land 
thus appropriated to the natives, this might be managed by means of exchange for land of 
equivalent value, in another part, though such removal should on no account be compulsory, 
unless required for the formation of a road, canal, or other public work. In the exchange, 
the native’s right to increased value resulting from improvements effected by himself, or from 
the risen value of the particular spot which he may occupy, should be regarded precisely as 
it would be in the case of a white occupant. This is, in fact, a point of self-evident justice, 
and I merely allude to it in consequence of the proneness to overlook the rights of the 
natives in other colonies ; and of the temptation which will, for years, exist, even in New 
Zealand, to take advantage of their ignorance.” + 


This suggestion is of great importance, and-contains the germ of much 
practical legislation. ‘The right of the natives to increased value arising 
from improvements ought to be rigorously insisted upon; although we do 
not find it especially provided for amongst the instructions given to Mr. Hals- 
well by the Board of Directors. 

It will be perceived that Dr. Hodgkin is here speaking of those remote 
parts of New Zealand which are not included in the land purchased by the 
Company, and which are consequently excluded from the benefits of the 
wise and paternal arrangement laid down in reference to the Company’s 
reserves. Dr. Hodgkin is anxious to see a similar arrangement applied to 
the rest of the country — the whole being now under the protection of the 
British Crown. ‘The question is, why should not the Government, having 
already recognised and confirmed the principle of laying aside a portion of 
the land for ever for the benefit of the natives, adopt and enforce that prin- 
ciple over the remainder of the island? If we entertain any serious doubts 
of the final destiny of the new colony, they arise solely from the fact that 


* Extracts from the Papers and Proceedings of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, vol. ii. 
no, i.: January, 1841, 
t Ibid. 
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the Government has refused to extend to the natives beyond the limits of 
the Company’s land, that salutary protection which they have guaranteed to 
them within those limits. 

Is this just? Is it calculated to confer security upon the settler, or pros- 
perity on the colony? Why even the New Zealand Company — a body of 
merchants and private gentlemen, who have united together for purposes 
principally of a commercial character — declare that they would have pro- 
tected the natives themselves, had not the Government assumed the sove- 
reignty, and consequently taken the guardianship of the inhabitants into its 
own hands. 


“Tf it had happened,” the directors observe in their instructions to Mr. Halswell, “ that 
the Company was still bound by its obligations towards those who have emigrated under its 
sanction to perform functions of a public character, the court would have endeavoured to 
organise (what has never yet existed in any British colony) a real and efficient system of 
native protection ; but now that the whole of New Zealand has been officially proclaimed to 
be part and parcel of the Queen’s dominions, the duty of protecting and watching over the 
welfare of the native-born subjects of her Majesty m New Zealand has devolved entirely 
and exclusively on her Majesty’s Government. The court will therefore limit itself to the 
expression of its desire that, so far as in you lies, you will cordially co-operate with and aid any 
officer or authorities who may be charged by the Government with the important duty of pro- 
tecting the New Zealanders of the native race.” 


Who those officers or authorities are to whom the protection of the New 
Zealanders is confided, we are yet to learn; but it is quite obvious that the 
Company consider their appointment an imperative duty on the part of 
the Government. 

The great temptations presented by the fertility of the land and the 
healthiness of the climate — temptations which are considerably enhanced 
by the wise system of colonisation adopted by the Company — must attract 
a vast tide of immigration to the islands. ‘The New Zealanders are anxious 
to encourage European settlers, because they possess an intelligent ambition 
far above the ordinary level of other aboriginal tribes. In short, every 
thing conspires to render it certain that colonisation must proceed rapidly 
outside as well as inside the bounds of the Company’s settlements. Dr. 
Dieffenbach, naturalist to the Company, tells us that it is now impossible 
to prevent its progress. 

“It is,” he observes, “out of the question that purchasing of land in 
this country,-or settling to a large amount, can in any way be prevented. I 
have heard that many people from Sydney and Adelaide are preparing to 
settle here. ‘The natives wish to have them in this country, and support 
them in every manner. ‘These free settlers will certainly not do much for 
the improvement of the natives; and it may reasonably be asked, if a regu- 
lar colonisation would not, on the whole, be better for the natives, provided 
it guarantees their existence by enforcing certain measures? —a very difficult 
task.” * Of course it would; but the difficulty of the task has operated 
more powerfully on the nerves of Government than its justice. 

The result will be in the last degree injurious, if not fatal, to the future 
welfare of the colony; and thus the first consistent and sagacious plan of 
colonisation that has ever been attempted to be realised, will be exposed 
to the risk of being marred and defeated on the very threshold of the 
enterprise. 

When we say that the Government have refused to enforce the principle 
of inalienable reserves in the broad country over which they have set u 
the right of sovereignty, we do not mean that they have declared their de- 
termination never to enforce it. ‘They may, probably, find a necessity 


* New Zealand and the New Zealanders. By Ernest Dieffenbach, M.D. Smith and Elder. 
London, 1841. 
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imposed upon them hereafter, which may induce them to modify their 
present opinion. But it is quite true that they have resisted the appeals 
that have been hitherto made to them on this subject, and that they have 
declined all interference with the disposition of the yet unappropriated 
land, on the ground that it would be an unwarrantable interposition in a 
matter of private settlement and arrangement. Upon this point of deli- 
cacy, the poor natives are left just as much unprotected as they were twenty 
years ago, when whole blocks of land were sold for tin kettles, beads, and 
penknives. 

A deputation from the Aborigines’ Protection Society waited upon Lord 
John Russell a few months ago, in the hope of prevailing over the scruples that 
were known to exist respecting any interference with the natives in the dis- 


-posal of their own property. But his lordship, admitting fully the justice 


and benevolence of the requisition, felt that there were insuperable difficul- 
ties in effecting the proposed object. Why should not the natives sell their 
land, if they thought fit? Why should not English emigrants purchase it 
if they theught fit? How could the Government step in between buyer and 
seller, and stipulate for terms and conditions? Such a step would be 


foreign to the functions of Government, and would establish a precedent 


not only inconvenient to the executive, but dangerous to the liberty and 
social rights of the subject. Upon arguments such as these the reluctance 
of the'colonial office rests: — we need not repeat them, for they are all of 
the same class, and are every one of them founded on a total misconception 
of the real merits of the case. 

If the New Zealanders were in the same circumstances as the native 
inhabitants of Great Britain — if, like them, they enjoyed the protection of 
British law, and all the rights of British citizens — and if they possessed 
similar advantages of theoretical knowledge and practical experience, then 
these arguments would be sound and irresistible. But the New Zealanders 
are not in the same circumstances; they do not enjoy the protection of 
British law, or the rights of British citizens; and they are utterly ignorant 
of the value of what they sell, having no experience or knowledge of the 
arts, of productive industry, of manufactures, or of commerce. Under the 
wing of the British Government, they should be treated as we treat wards 
in Chancery. Their property ought to be secured for them until they arrive 
at that stage of civilisation when they shall become competent to judge for 
themselves ; or it ought to be managed for them by responsible trustees 
appointed for that purpose by the Government. It is in vain to talk of the 
philosophy of colonisation, while we permit by far the larger portion of a 
colony to be laid waste by speculators. ‘The anomaly that must ensue upon 
this mistaken tenderness of the Government, will expose a fallacy in our 
improved system that lies in its very core, destroying its vitality. Within 
the lands of the Company, the natives will be protected and cherished, be- 
coming participators in all the benefits of the settlement ; but outside those 
lands the natives will be left, as they have hitherto been, a prey to every 
species of fraud; as hitherto, they will be swindled of their property; and 
we shall have upon the surface of this new country a contrast so marvellous 
between order and industry on the one hand, and demoralisation and rapine 
on the other, that we shall ourselves shudder at the monster we have created. 
Can this be permitted? We believe not — we hope not. The moral in- 
fluence of the Company’s example will do much; but we trust that the 
energy and returning wisdom of the Government will do more. They must 
see their error, and amend it. They have, on former occasions, established 
commission courts to revise purchases already made: why should they not 
now establish similar courts for regulating purchases beforehand ? 
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THE CURIOUS COURTSHIP. 


Ir will be remembered by those who were married on the 10th of December, 
1839, that the day was very mild and beautiful. The evening that succeeded 
was equally fine, the moon shone brilliantly, and such of the stars that did 
not hide their heads out of bashfulness, put on their best looks and “ twinkled 
it” to admiration. 

On this evening, about eight o’clock, near the centre of an extensive 
village on the eastern coast of Great Britain, stood Mr. David Harrypike, 
an athletic young wheelwright, recently established in business on his own 
account. He was leaning against the sign-post of the “ Red Cow” public- 
house, smoking his pipe with singular composure, and listening to the distant 
roar of the ocean. It may seem an unusual thing for wheelwrights to be 
sentimental, but Mr. Harrypike was at that moment in one of those divine 
moods of melancholy, spoken of by the poets, and doubtless produced by 
the stillness and beauty of the night. He stood gazing intently towards the 
heavens, probably conjecturing what the man in the moon might have 
for supper, when his attention was arrested bya light footstep, and presently 
a well-formed figure, slightly clad for the season, but sufficiently so for that 
particular occasion, flitted by like a benighted ghost, fearful of being too 
late for a churchyard rendezvous. Ghost, however, it was none, but a blithe 
young maiden blooming in all the charms and freshness of nineteen. Mr. 
Harrypike instantly recognised her asa Miss Fanny Winker, who resided in 
the next village at the distance of about four miles. Now Mr. Harrypike 
had no personal acquaintance with Miss Winker whatever, but he neverthe- 
less felt it his imperative duty to accompany her home. He reasoned with 
himself that she had a long way to go, that the road was lonely, and that it 
would be a great pity that any mischief should befall so pretty a young 
creature as Miss Winker. He experienced, moreover, a sense of his solitary 
situation by the sign-post, and conceived that just at that particular crisis an 
hour of female companionship was the very thing he needed. Accordingly 
breaking his pipe against the wall, he buttoned up his coat and walked after 
Miss Winker, whistling energetically as he went along, ‘ Over the water to 
Charlie.” He soon overtook her, and expressed himself to the effect that it 
was a fine night, that Miss Winker was a very handsome young woman, 
and that he (Mr. Harrypike) could not have gone to sleep comfortably 
without having first seen her safe home. Miss Winker replied by saying 
that he was a very considerate young man, that there was no necessity for 
giving himself the slightest trouble on her account, that she knew the way, 
and had much rather go alone. Now whether Mr. Harrypike had had any 
previous experience in the “ ways of woman,” or whether he was possessed 
of more than ordinary obstinacy, we will not offer an opinion ; but he certainly 
paid no regard to Miss Winker’s remonstrances against his intruding his 
company, but persisted in his resolution to conduct her. And to the eternal 
credit of that young lady, let it be recorded, that when she found he would 
accompany her, she visibly relaxed in the strictness of her demeanour, and 
on remarking the singular agility with which he sprang over a style and 
offered his assistance to her, she received his hand very graciously, and 
having gained the other side, Mr. Harrypike placed her arm within his own, 
and they walked on together like a couple of lovers on a perfect understand- 
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ing with each other. The subjects of conversation between them consisted of 
those common-place civilities resorted to from time immemorial by ever 
young man desirous of pleasing the fair. The time passed rapidly, and when 
they arrived at Miss Winker’s residence, one of them at least wished the dis- 
tance had been a mile or two farther. Here Mr. Harrypike pressed Miss 
Winker’s hand, kissed her fair cheek, bade her good night, and departed. 

We have the authority of Mr. Harrypike himself for stating, that when he 
first conceived the obligation he was under to walk home with Miss Winker, 
he had not the slightest intention of falling in love, nor did he entertain the 
remotest shadow of an idea of ever making her Mrs. Harrypike. He was 
merely actuated by a good-natured impulse, and expected nothing more to 
result from his walk of four miles by the side of a pretty young woman than 
a pleasurable sensation at the time, arising from a consciousness of doing a 
fellow-creature a kindness. Mr. Harrypike’s case, however, will demonstrate 
the necessity which exists for susceptible young men to be on their guard 
against the potent influences of soft cheeks and alluring glances. 

~ As Mr. Harrypike returned home he thought of nothing but the sweet 
looks of pretty Miss Winker. He could find nothing to compare her to, 
sufficiently significant to express his idea of her ‘superlative loveliness. 
Being unread in the poets, he never thought of inditing a sonnet to her eye- 
brow, or of addressing an ode to the moon, intimating, in polite language, 
his conviction that her personal attractions were contemptible when com- 
pared with the superior beauties of Miss Winker. After racking his brain 
for an hour, in quest of some appropriate simile, he recollected a passage in 
a popular song, wherein a certain young lady, named Alice Gray, is com- 
plimented with the epithets of “lovely and divine ;” and from the idea of 
divinity his imagination wandered until it arrived at that phantasmagorical 
conception, called an angel, when he instantly discovered a striking resem- 
blance between such a being and the person of Miss Winker. Yes, Mr. 
Harrypike established it in his own mind beyond controversy, that the 
adorable Miss Winker was an angel! When a man arrives at this point, it 
is, as Sam Slick would express it, “ gone goose with him.” He is no longer 
a free agent, but is under the indomitable control of mysterious influences 
which he can’ never comprehend, but which he must always obey. He 
seems to have acquired a new sense which is ever intruding itself, and un- 
settling the established order of his constitution. He cannot smell a flower 
but it reminds him of his fair one’s breath; he cannot eat a peach without, 
in his own mind, incurring the imputation of sacrilege — its velvet softness 
reminds him so forcibly of the cheeks of his lady-love; and she and all 
things appertaining to her person are sacred in his eyes as the threshold of 
heaven. 

That night Mr. Harrypike slept soundly and enjoyed such “ visions of 
delight” as § seldom fall to the lot of wheelmaking men. There was a garden 
on the side of a hill, at the foot of which rippled a transparent stream, and 
birds were singing in the branches of the trees, and Mr. Harrypike reposed 
on a bed of roses; and from the stream there emerged a bright form, clothed 
in a rainbow, matchless in grace, resplendent in ‘beauty. And this lovely 
phantasm approached him, “and in her gait the dreamer recognised the 
‘airy step” of charming Fanny Winker, ‘and her laughing eyes and rosy 
lips seemed wooing him to kiss them; and Mr. Harrypike stretched out his 
arms to receive her, and in the ecstasy of his emotions he awoke! 

If any conceited psychologist should contend that from Mr. Harrypike’s 
intellectual organisation it would be impossible for him to dream as repre- 
sented above, all we have to say to the matter is, that we received our in- 
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formation direct from Mr. Harrypike himself, and we have always con- 


_ sidered him a man of sterling veracity. We therefore consider ourselves 


exonerated from blame, and the quarrel, if any there be, rests with the 
metaphysician and Mr. Harrypike. We shall accordingly return into the 
proper course of our story. 

When Mr. Harrypike awoke he proceeded to rub his eyes, with a view 
to ascertain'‘whether he had still a “local habitation and a name” upon 
terra firma, or whether he was removed to a more exalted state of existence. 
There was the camp-bed upon which he had been sleeping, the three-legged 
stool whereon stood the candlestick, with the extinguisher upon it, looking 
like a miniature tin pyramid; and, above all, there was the little sash window, 
overlooking a yard, where a motley assemblage of carts and waggons met 
his gaze, which convinced him that he yet lingered a probationer on this 
“ terraqueous globe.” But still he experienced a dim impression of some 
strange delight, a subtle, undefinable sensation about the heart, that went 
well nigh to contradict the conclusion he had arrived at. It might be 
about eight o’clock, daylight was creeping’ out of the east, and it occurred to 
Mr. Harrypike that he must either get up or forfeit his pretensions to the 
character of an industrious tradesman. Accordingly he arose, and havin 
arrayed himself in his trowsers and waistcoat, he walked deliberately down 
stairs. He then remembered that he had left his jacket behind him, and 
he returned to fetch it, which done, he put on his shoes and proceeded to 
the pump to take the benefit of a shower bath. After this he felt himself 
considerably refreshed, and then, and not till then, did he begin to have 
some slight recollection of the transactions of the preceding evening. 

We have been thus particular in recording the exact movements of Mr. 
Harrypike, because it is established beyond a doubt, that he was labouring 
under the influence of love, and we conceive that any data elucidative 
of the progress of the distemper will prove valuable additaments to science. 

We are not aware that Mr. Harrypike’s conduct during the day was 
marked by any of those eccentricities which are usually imputed to love- 


Jorn swains. He evinced no disposition to forget his dinner, or indeed to 


play any of those fantastic tricks so often practised by gentlemen similarly 
affected. He was “horribly in love,” as Benedict expresses it, but he 
exhibited no external evidences of the passion. He laboured hard in his 
vocation, and superintended the movements of a sturdy young varlet who 
had been billeted on him by the parish, with the same apparent composure 
as distinguished his general deportment. And thus he conducted himself 
for the space of three days, during which time he was nevertheless brood- 
ing over “ unutterable thoughts,” bearing either directly or indirectly on 
the-wonderful attractions of Miss Winker. At last he resolved to visit 
her, and make a fornaal tender of Mr. Harrypike, together with his estate 
and interest in his workshop and appurtenances, for that young lady’s 
consideration and acceptance. ‘This resolution once made he lost no 
time in carrying it into effect. One evening, after shutting up his shop 
and thrashing his apprentice, he repaired to her residence and gave two 
sharp knocks at the door like a twopenny postman, which had the effect 
of bringing the identical object of his admiration before his eyes. Miss 
Winker affected to be “ exceedingly surprised,” and expressed her astonish- 
ment at “ the idea” of his thinking to call upon her, though to tell the 
truth she had long been wishing him to come, and had wondered what 
made him so backward. By a little coaxing Miss Winker was induced to 


come out for a walk, stating her belief that it was a shame to remain in the 
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house on so beautiful a night. (The weather was singularly propitious to 
Mr. Harrypike !) 

Some more mannerly maiden may probably think that Miss Winker 
would have shown her politeness better by inviting her visiter into the 
house, placing him a comfortable seat by the fire, and offering him some 
slight refreshment after his walk. And so possibly Miss Winker would 
have done, had she consulted her personal inclination; but there was a 
serious obstacle in the way to prevent any such pleasing accommodations. 
This was Miss Winker’s uncle, a queer old bachelor, who had long forsworn 
matrimony on his own account, and had consequently no sympathy with the 
innocent billings of younger people. And it should be known that Miss 
Winker stood in the capacity of housekeeper to her uncle, and entertained 
expectations of “ something handsome” when it should please Heaven to 
remove him to another world. It may be interesting to the reader to know, 
that her expectations rested on a very frail foundation, inasmuch as the 
elder Winker had so encumbered his little property by mismanagement, as 
to render it doubtful whether it would last even his own natural life. 

The last three sentences are parenthetical ; we must now proceed with 
our story. 3 

Mr. Harrypike and Miss Winker rambled about the quiet lanes of the 
village, entertaining themselves with such kind of small talk as persons of 
their standing in society, of similar intentions towards each other, are apt to 
indulge in under similar circumstances; that is to say, they speculated 
upon the probable chances of getting on in the world, should it happen in 
the general arrangements of Providence that their union should take place. 
Miss Winker felt confident that she should do her best if such a thing was to 
be; but?said there was no knowing, and that it would be more than she 
reckoned on if it did occur. How perverse these ladies are! Miss 
Winker should have asked herself what was her object in being in Mr. 
Harrypike’s company at that moment ? 

We believe it is universally admitted that, to unconcerned persons, 
lovers’ conversations are of all things the most insipid and uninteresting. 
There are many dull things produced by a combination of words, such as 
* Bishops’ Charges,” ‘Acts of Parliament,” and “ John Wesley’s Hymns; ” 
but for the quintessence of nonsense recommend us to any three consecu- 
tive sentences in a lover’s speech! We shall therefore keep back the con- 
versation of our lovers, and the reader may, if he pleases, suppose it to be 
over, and Mr. Harrypike to be returned home. Before he departed, how- 
ever, he received an invitation to “come again on Sunday,” when he was 
led to understand “ the old fellow” would be out. 

As we have no desire to spin out our story, and would not for the world 
keep the reader in suspense beyond what is really unavoidable, we shall 
skip over the few days that intervened between the time when Mr. Harry- 
pike received this invitation and his subsequent visit. 

Sunday morning came, and that smiling gentleman, Mr. Pheebus, intro- 
duced himself to Mr. Harrypike through the chamber window, and aroused 
him from his slumbers. Having arisen and disposed of a rasher of bacon, 
a couple of rolls, and an egg, in company with five cups of coffee, in a 
manner highly agreeable to himself, Mr. Harrypike yawned lustily and got 
up from the breakfast table. He then took down a pair of Wellington 
boots from the position they had occupied during the week, broached a 
bottle of Warren’s best japan, and proceeded to make the parties acquainted. 
Having endowed the former with a splendid polish, he stood for a moment 
to admire his handywork. He then shaved himself with great precision, 
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pointing his whiskers according to the last fashion that had travelled down 
to him. His face next underwent the ordeal of washing, and his neck and 
shoulders received a similar treatment. ‘This done, he proceeded to beau 
tify his hair by rubbing it with a curious substitute for bear’s grease, 
compounded of hog’s lard and the essence of bergamot, and after combing 
and brushing it for half an hour, he expressed his opinion that it would 
‘‘do.” After washing his hands he proceeded to dress. Going up stairs 
he turned up the blankets of the bed, between which he discovered a shirt; 
this he put on, and the next moment introduced the nether moiety of his 
person into a pair of light-coloured kerseymere trowsers. He then put on 
an artificial shirt front, technically designated in Mr. Harrypike’s vicinity a 
“ dickey,” which was surmounted by a high stiff collar, and over a portion 
of this he tied a blue silk neckerchief. Next followed a flowered silk waist- 
coat, and afterwards a brown frock coat. Lastly, the Wellingtons were 
pulled on with considerable difficulty, Mr. Harrypike using as substitutes 
for boot-hooks his shop-door key and a wooden spoon. 

We trust our readers will not deem the above detail impertinent or un- 
necessary, because it is important they should know every word of what we 
have written ; besides, it is perfectly in keeping with the usual practice of 
fashionable writers, who are invariably minute in their descriptions of a 
gentleman’s dress. It is wonderful how familiar they are also with the 
toilet of the ladies, officiously criticising every article of their attire, from the 
fashion of a bracelet to the quality of a petticoat. Now, for our part, we 
shall take no such liberty with our present heroine. As we were never in 
her dressing-room we can pretend to no acquaintance with her wardrobe, 
though we can positively affirm that on all occasions she was neatly and 
appropriately dressed. 

Mr. Harrypike, equipped as above, made the best of his way to meet 
Miss Winker. ‘The weather again favoured him exceedingly. The day was 
calm and beautiful ; not a branch in the trees, not a sprig of hawthorn in the 
hedges trembled to the breeze. The sun shone sweetly in a clear sky, the 
morning dew yet glistened on the grass, the cattle in the fields were keeping 
holyday, and ever and anon from some stray bush a solitary robin warbled 
forth his cheerful song. It was a winter’s day, but more like one snatched 
from the time of early spring than’of that rough and tempestuous season. And 
so soft and balmy was the air, and so cheerful the whole aspect of nature, 
that a more perfect picture of sabbath serenity could scarcely be conceived. 

Mr. Harrypike felt the genial influences of the day, and as he walked 
along, his heart warmed, and his cheek glowed in anticipation of the enjoy- 
ments in store for him. Meanwhile Miss Winker — dutiful creature — was 
busily engaged with culinary matters; but she nevertheless indulged in 
luscious snatches of reverie touching the pleasures of the coming afternoon. 
When Mr. Harrypike arrived he was graciously received by his lady-love ; 
and dinner being ready he dined to his heart’s content, for he was not so 
excessively enamoured as to be indifferent to the comforts of the table. 

Dinner being over and the dinner service removed, Miss Winker retired 
for an instant to wash her hands, to renovate her drooping ringlets, and to 
practise a series of very pretty -oglings at her looking-glass. She then 
returned with the intention of making Mr. Harrypike pre-eminently happy 
by her company, bringing with her, as an auxiliary, a single decanter 
about half full of rum, which she placed on the table in companionship with 
a tumbler and a pitcher of water. But lest Miss Winker should mistake 
the object of his visit, Mr. Harrypike assured her that he did not require 
the liquor, but merely her: own sweet self. 
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“ Well, never mind,” said Miss Winker, “ you shall have both.” 

“ Ah, hah!” rejoined Mr. Harrypike, “ that’s good now ;” and with a view 
to avail himself of what was so freely offered, he stepped up to Miss Winker 
and gave her a kiss : whereupon she protested that he was a very trouble- 
some young man, and if she had known he would have thus demeaned him- 
self, he should not have come. David, construing this to signify her entire 
approbation of his conduct, threw his arm around her neck and kissed her 
again. Miss Winker now drew the sofa to the fire, and the happy twain sat 
down and discoursed freely upon such topics as came within the compass of 
their observation and capacity. The lady’s conversation related chiefly to 
certain female acquaintances, who, it would seem, differed in opinion upon 
various points of village ettiquette with herself, though she clearly demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of Mr. Harrypike that her own views were 
infinitely more consistent than theirs, Mr. Harrypike’s discourse had a 
professional tendency, and he declared that could he only “ put such a spoke 
into the wheel” as Miss Winker, he should not care “a nail’s point ” for all 
the rival wheelwrights within a circle of ten miles. 

But, after the first half hour, their behaviour became less reserved, and 
their talk more agreeable to the established formalities of lovers’ converse. 

We have frequently heard Mr. Harrypike swear upon the honour of a 
gentleman, that he was never more happy in his life than on this particular 
afternoon. He sat upon the sofa perfectly oblivious of every thing in the 
universe, save the pretty face and beautiful eyes of the fair being by his 
side. He had no wish beyond that moment. He felt as though he had 
caught that flighty damsel Pleasure in his arms, and had stayed her in her 
giddy course, and she had consented to become his guest. 

But, alas! the devil never can let an honest man enjoy himself. When 
our grandfather Adam was a gardener, and his helpmate Eve was studying 
horticulture under him, this unprincipled prince of darkness sought every 
opportunity of blasting their happiness. How he ultimately succeeded and 
procured their expulsion from Iden, either is, or ought to be, known to all 
the readers of this history. 

At the very moment when Mr. Harrypike’s felicity had reached its climax 
did the mischief-making fiend ordain it that the rattling of a car should be 
heard in the street. Miss Winker sprang to the window to observe the 
vehicle as it passed, when, to her horror and astonishment, it stopped against 
the door, and out of it jumped HER UNCLE! 

A moment, and he was in the house; another, and he stood before 
the disconcerted pair who had been making merry in his absence ! 

** And this is how you do it, is it, Miss ?” said he, addressing his terrified 
niece; “this how you take things when I’m from home, you nasty strum- 
pet you! Pretty doings, indeed, my lady! the spirit decanters too upon 
the table — very modest goings on to be sure! And who are you’” con- 
tinued he, turning to Harrypike; ‘ who are you, and where do you come 
from?” 

“ My name is Harrypike,” said the young man; “and I come from 
Swampwell, and by trade I’m a wheelwright.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Harrypike, wheelwright of Swampwell,” returned old 
Winker, “will you have the condescension to inform me what brought you 
here?” 

“J walked, sir,” said Mr. Harrypike, hazarding a witticism. 

* Indeed ! you are inclined to be facetious, sir. Pray what is the purport 
of your visit ? — what is your good-will and pleasure ?” 

Mr. Harrypike nodded towards Miss Winker, thereby intimating that 
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his solicitude to please her had been the sole cause of his incurring her 
uncle’s displeasure. 

“Ay, yes, I perceive,” resumed the old man; “and whose house do 
you take this to be — yours, or mine?” 

“‘ I suppose it is yours,” replied Harrypike. 

“ Oh, you suppose it is, do you? Very well, Mr. Haddlepipe; you see 
the door, don’t ye? Just take your hat and walk out; and I shall not be 
extremely sorry if it should so happen that I never see you again.” 

Mr. Harrypike did as he was desired ; and, as he retired from the room, 
he made a very polite bow to old Winker, and wished him a pleasant after- 
noon. . 

Our disconcerted hero had not walked many yards from the house before 
he was joined by Miss Winker, who readily acceded to a proposal for a 
walk in the fields). Here Mr. Harrypike divulged to her the intense and 
absorbing passion which had been in resolute possession of his bosom ever 
since the identical evening, with a description of which this history com- 
menced. He trusted she would not keep him in suspense by prudish squeam- 
ishness, and urged her to consummate their mutual happiness by a speedy 
marriage. To his extreme surprise and confusion, and probably to the 
astonishment of the reader, she resolutely refused his suit! She declared 
that she held Mr. Harrypike in very high estimation, but alleged in excuse 
for refusing her hand, that she was at present contented with a single life. 
She respected him beyond all other gentlemen ; but, for the present, she had 
no desire to change her condition. 

Mr. Harrypike placed the pleasures of a married life in every possible 
light of agreeable variety, thereby hoping to overcome what he deemed her 
maidenish scruples ; but the lady was inexorable to the last, and persisted 
in her resolution to remain unmarried. She moreover intimated that, un- 
less he could forbear recurring to the subject, she should feel compelled for 
the future to dispense with his company. 

Mr. Harrypike now thought he had all along mistaken Miss Winker’s 
character, and fancying she must have some most extraordinary reasons for 
refusing an alliance fraught with such singular advantages, he retired in 
high dudgeon, firmly determined to transfer his affections to some worthier 
object. 

He took every cpportunity of reporting in quarters, where he thought 
Miss Winker would be likely to hear of it, that he considered himself very 
much aggrieved, and dropped several obscure hints that he was bent upon 
doing something desperate; which hints were soon magnified by common 
rumour into awful propensities towards suicide, and lamentable longings 
after military service. Nay, it was positively affirmed by some that he had 
actually enlisted into a company of grenadiers, and had been sent over to 
assist in the subjugation of China. We scarcely deem it needful to state 
that these various rumours were one and all grossly false and malicious, 
inasmuch that so wicked a thought as self-murder never entered Mr. Har- 
rypike’s head ; nor did he indeed ever evince the slightest predilection for a 
military life. He continued to work at his ordinary avocation with a dili- 
gence absolutely praiseworthy ; and had all the gossips of the neighbour- 
hood been as profitably employed, they would have found little time for the 
dissemination of the uncharitable scandal they had concocted respecting 
him. It is true that the thought had once crossed his mind of selling up 
and going to America; but, upon mature consideration, it was abandoned 
as a bad speculation. He wisely resolved to continue where he was, and to 
banish from his memory the fascinations of Miss Winker, and quietly to 
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remain a bachelor until he had a fitting opportunity for marrying to his 
satisfaction. 

Unfortunately he did not adhere to this resolution beyond a fortnight ; 
for, at the expiration of that period, he received a very affectionate letter, 
liberally blotted with ink, and written in singular defiance of the principles 
of orthography — peculiarities which are usually construed into indications 
of great haste and trepidation. It set forth in pathetic terms the disconso- 
late situation of Miss Winker; it represented in glowing colours the ardent 
attachment she felt towards-Mr. Harrypike; it entreated him to think no 
more of the army; it solemnly declared that the love she bore him was 
beyond her powers of expression; that the tears she had shed on his ac- 
count were beyond her ability to number; that she was ready to become 
his loving bride upon the shortest notice; and, finally, it appealed to him 
as the only friend she had in the wide world, and implored him not to for- 
sake her. It moreover besought his forgiveness for the past, and promised 
to give him no further cause of discomfort or complaint. 

Mr. Harrypike perused this epistle with mingled feelings of satisfaction 
and displeasure. He felt indignant that she should have so unscrupulously 
tampered with his affection, and gratified that she was at length a suppliant 
at his feet. And yet he felt some qualms of uneasiness that she should 
appear before him in a posture so humiliating; and his manly heart, not 
devoid of generosity, responded to the appeal for protection, as the tre- 
mulous strings of an Molian harp give utterance to melody when swept by 
the breeze. 

That ethereal spark, which men call love, once elicited, will never be 
extinguished. It may be smothered or subdued by sorrow; it may be 
dimmed by neglect, or blasted by the breath of scorn; poverty may chill 
it, and despair imprison it in the hidden recesses of the soul, but it will 
linger in existence still, ready to resume its wonted brilliancy upon the 
slightest touch of sympathy or encouragement. 

Mr. Harrypike felt constrained by many considerations, but chiefly by a 
returning regard for the “fair penitent,” to despatch her a kind and 
affectionate reply. He shortly afterwards delighted her by his presence, 
and granted her absolution for her past offences. ‘Their intimacy was now 
renewed with greater earnestness than before; and the subject of matri- 


mony being resumed, Miss Winker assented, and a day was fixed for the 


ceremony. 

In the interval, however, Mr. Harrypike chanced to fall into company 
with a burly young tailor, who had long entertained a sneaking kindness for 
our fair heroine. ‘This fraction of a gentleman, after joking Mr. Harry- 
pike upon his approaching marriage, with a sarcastic allusion to his signal 
discomfiture when his suit was declined, insinuated that he must be a ver 
snivelling spiritless fellow to suffer himself to be tantalised by the capri- 
cious tricks which were evidently practised upon his good-nature; at the 
same time avowing his persuasion, that the lady had no intention whatever 
of becoming his wife. To prove that he was a man of spirit, Mr. Harry- 

ike boldly asserted, that if she was diverting herself at his expense, he 
would speedily convince her that it was a losing game; that he certainly 
had some thoughts of taking a helpmate, but none of espousing Miss 
Winker. All this was uttered partly in joke and partly in bravado, it 
never entering into the comprehension of the speaker how it could pos- 
sibly be perverted to his prejudice. ‘The whole conversation, however, was ° 
faithfully reported to Miss Winker by the tailor, with such little additions 
and embellishments as were necessary to represent Mr. Harrypike’s conduct 
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in the most despicable and atrocious point of view. Miss Winker was 
highly incensed, as any other young lady under the circumstances must 
have been, and she inwardly vowed that the man who could thus grossly 
insult her, while he daily made protestations of undying attachment to her 
person, should never again be tolerated in her sight. She did not for a 
moment question the veracity of her informant, though under a strong con- 
viction of the inherent viciousness of humanity, she denounced her former 
lover in terms expressive of every shade of disapprobation and contempt. 

The tailor, who was a knowing dog, and enjoyed the reputation of bein 
“‘ vastly cunning,” now thought it time to recommend himself to her good 
opinion. He was a merry facetious rogue, full of quips and wise saws, 
possessed of a smooth volubility of tongue, and slightly addicted to the use 
of the long bow; he moreover stood six feet high, was otherwise comely in 
person, and withal something of a dandy. With such wonderful quali- 
fications, he was evidently born to make his way in the world. It may 
seem surprising that Miss Winker, burning as she was with resentment at 
the disgraceful behaviour of one lover, should be so ready to confer her 
loving-kindness upon another; yet it is nevertheless true, that the new 
candidate for her favour was graciously accepted! All this happened, too, 
while Harrypike was dreaming away his days in pleasant anticipations of 
unruffled felicity. , 

The transaction may be regarded as a lamentable illustration of that 
fickleness of conduct and disposition, under the imputation of which the 
descendants of Eve have been suffering time out of mind. The tailor’s 
conduct was inexcusable; Miss Winker’s rash and inconsiderate, to say the 
least of it; and Mr. Harrypike’s not altogether blameless. He should have 
been cautious how he gave utterance to such dangerous sentiments as those 
avowed in the presence of that backstitching offshoot of Lucifer, who, like 
an ambitious statesman, was assiduously bent upon his own promotion, 
and by no means scrupulous what expedients he employed for the fur- 
therance of his designs. What strange events will sometimes arise out 
of a very trifling incident! A word spoken in jest, an inadvertent allu- 
sion, a look, a gesture, will sometimes destroy all the pleasant projects of 
a lifetime. “Some casual occurrence, some slight reverse of fortune, some 
unexpected change of circumstances, will often upset our matured designs, 
and put to flight our most cherished expectations. Even TrMx, as it dances 
silently and imperceptibly along, will divert the current of our existence, 
and give a new turn to our destinies. 

Little did Harrypike think of the rueful state of his affairs as he set out 
one evening to talk over with his affianced bride a few domestic arrange- 
ments, which he contemplated making preparatory to the celebration of his 
nuptials. As he entered the village he was absolutely astounded by a spec- 
tacle which was there presented to his eyes. It was his old friend the tailor, 
with Miss Winker dangling on his arm! The unfortunate conversation in- 
stantaneously flashed across his mind, and by an unprecedented activity of 
intellect, he shadowed out, in an instant, all the possibilities that might have 
estranged the affections'of her who held his heart in thrall, or tended to 
establish another in her favour. All the ire of an incensed lover rose within 
him; he stepped resolutely up to the pair, and seizing Miss Winker by the 
arm, he bade the tailor walk on. This the latter refused to do, so that the 
young lady was supported by a couple of very ardent. admirers, neither of 
whom seemed inclined to relinquish their hold. They could not conveni- 
ently have made a division of the spoil, otherwise, we believe, they were 
sufficiently democratical in their views to have settled their difference by 
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some such expedient. As it was, Harrypike persisted that the tailor had 
no business with her, and the tailor retorted that he had as much business as 
the wheelwright. At last the tailor — probably from his keener sense of 
the ridiculous — retired from the fray, leaving the enraged Harrypike in 
undisputed possession of the fair object of contention. Miss Winker, how- 
ever, was extremely refractory upon his hands, and though he compelled 
her to walk with him, she did it with so ill a grace, and conducted herself 
with such sullen perverseness, that after repeated demands for an explana- 
tion of her extraordinary demeanour, without obtaining the slightest clue 
to the mystery, he was at length compelled to abandon her to her fate and 
to return to his residence, with feelings strangely contrasted with those 
with which he set out. 

As he journeyed homewards his reflections upon womankind were not 
remarkably favourable. In one short hour his feelings and sentiments 
respecting them had undergone a marvellous revulsion. 

Once he. regarded woman, fair woman, as the ministering angel whose 
fond and tender devotedness was to make his life a summer-time of } joy; 
but now she seemed to him some beautiful but malignant spirit, whose 
glances were fire, and whose heart was the receptacle of all that was crafty, 
and wayward, and deceitful. Perhaps he was a little extravagant in his 
conceptions, but disappointed love makes some men poetical. 

Mr. Harrypike was now determined to renounce all female society, 
though it is whispered, in the neighbourhood, that he made an internal ex- 
ception in favour of widows. It has, moreover, become a matter of surmise 
among the gossips, whether it is his intention to make choice of the widow 
Clackery, or her near neighbour and acquaintance, Mrs. Mettle. The 
question is now undergoing the process of investigation, but no satisfactory 
conclusion has yet been arrived at. 

Miss Winker is still at large; the latest intelligence respecting her 
which has reached us is, that she has jilted the tailor, and that he and Mr. 
Harrypike were lately seen together at the ‘ Red Cow,” heartily shaking 
hands, and drinking to her everlasting confusion. 





THE THREE HOMES. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 


CHILDHOOD hath its one happy home, 
Round which all bright glad feelings throng ; 
To them whose footsteps onward roam, 
Another doth belong,,. 
As ready to receive and save, — 
Earth’s best and latest home — the grave. 


The best ?— ay, still to us the best ; 
There doubt, and fear, and anguish end, 
And to its long forbidden rest, 
The tired heart may unbend ; 
Feeling that earthly ill no more, 
May darkly canker at its core ! 
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The household hearth, — the household tomb, — 
Where lies the difference ’twixt these two? 
O’er either broods the haunted gloom 
In which the past withdrew ; 
And sadly link’d with both are they, 
The cherish’d of our early day. 


The bowers wherein our childhood stray’d, 
Ere life upturn’d one sunless clod, 

The hearth whereat, meet shrine, we pray’d, 
With heart and voice to God, — 

Are broken, chang’d, — and where they stood, 

Is strangeness, — worse than solitude ! 


And even so our hopes and joys 
Leave not a trace of that they knew ; — 
Endurance hides what grief destroys, 
And woe for that which grew, 
A pale, lone flower of human love, 
Where Fate’s cold shadow lower’d above ! 


We linger on, and wherefore ? — all 
We lov’d, or sought, or priz’d, are fled : 
Why doth not now the stark stem fall, 
When its best leaves are shed ? 
Why tarry for another sun, 
Heeding what spoil the past hath won? 


Even so it is, and must be : — here, 
Upspringing flowers around us lie ; 
And, spite of all we’ve felt and fear, 
We pluck them till we die ; 
Craving some blossoms for the tomb, 
Some light to consecrate its gloom. 


Doth thine heart faint ?— ay, look around, 
Pale shadowy things life’s idols are ! 
Somewhat whereon to lean is found, 
Is trusted, —all too far ! 
"Tis gone ! what words may call it back, 
What eye may follow on its track ? 


Yet, Christian, all undaunted, keep 
Thy onward course amid the spoil ; 

Yield not thy faith to earthly sleep, 
Thy love to earthly soil ; 

But where a worthier promise lies, 

There press thou, even to the skies! 


Ay, down thy path, thus dust bestrew’d, 
Go, bravely, surely, trusting on ! 

And, Pheenix-like, with life renew’d, 
Heed not the ashes gone : — 

Not ail unreck’d of dost thou roam, 

God is thy sire, and Heaven thy home ! 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
No. XIII. 


THE ARCH SYNDIC OF THE HOLY IRISH EMPIRE. 


Ow Saturday, the fourth of June, in the year 1076, the monk of Westmin- 
ster brought the sad tidings, when he came to perform the divine offices 
according to custom, that the learned Geoffry was no more; he had expired 
in the morning. Leofric anxiously expected the arrival of the monk.at 
the house of Adhelm; for the answer to the inquiries that had been made 
in the middle of the week was, that the abbot was rather dead than alive. 
On the morrow the good father delivered a long discourse in the open air 
to a large and most attentive audience; the theme was the advantages of 
human learning; and his hearers appeared to be fully impressed with its 
value, and not the less because the greater part of them certainly could 
have no notion of what it consisted. He taught them that vast learnin 
was absolutely necessary to that grand end, the right interpretation of the 
Scriptures, to attempt to explain which, without much erudition, was the 
most wicked presumption; and that learning had many other good fruits, 
as, for example, by its means men were able to overcome great natural 
disadvantages, meaning perhaps in some measure that prodigious acquire- 
ments might even make a Norman almost bearable to Englishmen. 

There were many speculations as to the successor ; but no probable con- 


jecture could be made, for the Duke of Normandy kept his counsel secret. 


The monk promised to send the earliest intelligence, or if possible to 
bring it himself. The family were already seated at supper, on the 11th 
of June, the Saturday following, when their pastor arrived: they inferred, 
from the unusual lateness of his coming, that the appointment had just 
been announced. ‘They heard his sonorous voice before he entered the 
hall, as he repeated the question, ‘‘ Well, whom do you think we are to 
have?” They rose from their seats ; and with one voice inquired “ Whom !” 
“Why, Vitalis,” was the answer. “ Vitalis!” they all exclaimed. The 
refection then proceeded, and they eat heartily, for they all felt that it 
might have been worse. 

When the meal was concluded, they drank to the health of the new 
abbot, and his merits were discussed. He was a Norman, it was true, but 
he was not a stranger, for he had been coadjutor, or prior; and for the last 
four years, Geoffry having been incapacitated by sickness during that 
period, he had performed all his duties: he had been strict in maintaining 
the authority of the former abbot, and it was judged, therefore, that he 
would uphold his own. The good father Kenelm was a kind-hearted man, 
but national prejudices made him often uncharitable: he declared that his 
superior was an offensive French puppy, and he would not be the worse for 
a good kicking. It was suggested that he had been an honest lieutenant, 
at least, for he had done nothing on his own behalf, but referred all matters 
to the credit of his principal. ‘ Yes, yes,” said the monk, peevishly, “ the 
fellow has that merit to be sure: if we must needs be so very candid, why 
let us acknowledge it at once, and have done with him.” 

The Sunday was rainy, on which account, and because the father’s visit 
was not expected, the family of Adhelm, three old women and a little boy, 
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the grandchild of one of them, composed the congregation; he briefly 
recommended them to bear their faculties meekly, which they appeared to 
be well inclined to do; but it is to be feared that the new abbot, for whom 
the salutary admonition was designed, never heard of it. It was arranged, 
since Vitalis loved greetings in the market-place, that Leofric and Adhelm 
should accompany the monk to Westminster on the morrow, and congratu- 
late him, without loss of time. When they reached the abbey, the rising 
sun of that sky was already above the horizon, and was deigning to shine 
upon the world beneath him: many had already come to pay their court. 
On entering the precincts, the demeanour of the first servant they met 
showed at once how great a change a few short hours had made there; that 
the ostentatious pomp of the grandee had succeeded tg the quiet modesty of 
the scholar; that the tawdry brilliancy of the sparkling counterfeit had been 
substituted for the calm lustre of the real gem. ‘Their admission was delayed ; 
for delays are essential to the composition of mock grandeur. The lord abbot 
received them with stateliness: he offered his hand with a dignified con- 
descension to be kissed, and gave them his blessing with a theatrical so- 
lemnity ; but he did not speak of the tenure of their estates, nor indeed of 
any sublunary thing. They dined in the refectory with the monks, who 
were all eyes and ears, but did not discourse of any matter except the 
weather and the probable crops of hay. As they rode home in the after- 
noon they conversed about their new abbot, and contrasted him with his 
predecessor ; Leofric observed, that, unless he was merely a poor vain fool 
(and this his judicious conduct, whilst he was prior, seemed to disprove) he 
was an inordinately proud man, and therefore probably honourable, and 
that he would scorn to injure them. So was it in truth; the dues were 
faithfully rendered and thankfully accepted by the monks. Such was the 
first visit to the abbot; such were all subsequent interviews—the adoration 
of a living statue, not the intercourse of rational beings. He never men- 
tioned. the land, nor any of its productions, for the poor man had quite 
forgotten that he still trod upon the earth; and, although he was abbot of 
Westminster, that hay, corn, and cattle were still esteemed. 

Leofric and Adhelm were unmolested; and they received from the monk 
frequent reports of the conduct of Vitalis: he was of course fond of cere- 
monies, in which he behaved with great stateliness, and in a theatrical 
manner. He treated the king with prodigious reverence, when he was 
present, and pronounced his name with apparent awe at all times; but he 
avoided his society as much as possible, it was said, because he did not like 
that his own dignity should be eclipsed. They did not complain of this, 
however, at Greenford; for they had no wish that their shepherd should 
become intimate with the wolf. The monks laughed at what they called 
his Norman airs; but the more prudent thought it was fortunate that the 
convent had nothing worse to complain of. Father Kenelm used to boast 
that he was Saxon to the backbone; and, as the compass of his girdle was 
considerable, he might be safely pronounced a true Englishman. ‘This 
good man related that, whereas all former abbots, and indeed all church- 
men, were used to say meekly, when they promised any thing, “I will do 
it, if Iam permitted;” or “if I am spared;” or “if God pleases,” and 
so on; but the lord Vitalis, chivalrously placing his hand upon his heart, 
exclaimed in the most pompous tone imaginable, “ It shall be done upon 
my sacred word of honour!” This was certainly a whimsical peculiarity, 
but it was never alleged that the sacred word of honour was violated. Ne- 
vertheless the pious Kenelm seldom visited his little wooden temple without 
bringing a new and merry jest against his magnificent superior. 
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The ptogress of Emma was all that her mother could desire, and the 
growth of the boys was rapid: Edward was stout, active, and bold; Edgar 
was more serious and quiet, but the bright colour which adorned his 
round cheeks, seemed to promise equal health. ‘To their bodies every 
attention had been paid; nor were their minds neglected. Aunt Bertha 
had taught them at an early age to repeat several prayers and hymns; by 
her assistance they mastered the alphabet, or cross row, as it was called, 
because our pious ancestors did not dispose the letters, as at present, in two 
parallel lines, but in the shape of a cross, that this arrangement might 
procure a blessing for the learner, and prevent demons and witches from 
misapplying the letters to magical purposes, as they were but too prone. 
They learned at the same time to form the characters upon a black board, 
or more willingly upon the floor, because it gave them an opportunity of 
dirtying their hands and clothes, with a piece of chalk. They were able to read 
fluently and correctly, and to write, although somewhat rudely, as numer- 
ous inscriptions upon the walls and doors testified, when, at the age of five, 
they were handed over to Master Peter. , 

The Saxon bishops had made many very excellent regulations, and many 
very foolish ones; but they were unable to put any of them in execution, 
for in times of freedom laws will not be enforced, unless they coincide with 
public opinion. Many ecclesiastical ordinances were passed from time to 
time, to enjoin the celibacy of the clergy: they would have been unavailing 
had they not echoed the voice of the people, who were warmly attached to 
that part of the discipline of the church. ‘The parsons were almost uni- 
versally unmarried throughout England; in Wales, it was said to be other- 
wise, but the ecclesiastics of England affirmed somewhat uncharitably of 
their brethren, the parochial clergy of the adjoining country, that they 
were in the habit of coming home at night so exceedingly drunk, that they 
wanted wives to put them to bed! 

One consequence of their celibacy was, that the English parish priests 
were excellent school-masters; their pupils were their children; they sup- 
plied the place of children, and satisfied the parental desires: having no 
young people of their own, they sought the society of those of their neigh- 
bours, and instructed them carefully and efficiently. 

Master Peter did his duty handsomely to all his young parishioners of 
both sexes, and especially to the offspring of his beloved patrons and bene- 
factors. ‘The progress of the boys was an object of solicitude with Aunt 
Bertha; she often urged them to learn their lessons at night, and anxiously 
sought to ascertain whether they were perfect before they went to school 
in the morning: she even attempted, like a private tutor, to explain their 
tasks to them, but in this the good woman was not very successful. She could 
repeat many prayers, hymns, and portions of Scripture in Latin, and also the 
Saxon translation, and she could commonly point out the words which corre- 
sponded in the two languages ; and she had often an indistinct glimmering of 
the sense in reading an unknown sentence in Latin: but as she had not learned 
that tongue grammatically, she could not assist them in declining nouns and 
conjugating verbs; she could discover, however, when the repetitions had 
been thoroughly learned by heart. Edgar was attentive and docile, and 
with him Bertha succeeded admirably: Edward was quick of apprehension, 


' but inattentive; he trusted to his good luck, that he should be able to slur 


the lesson over when his master was engaged, and he was careless and re- 
gardless of consequences. Him Bertha strenuously and earnestly exhorted, 
again and again, to take pains; but however incredible it may seem, he 
paid little respect to her exhortations, and he well knew that her threats 
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would never be executed. He would seldom obey her, unless she offered 
an immediate donation, and even then he was often an overmatch, for he 
received and devoured the price, and neglected to perform the stipulated 
services. Notwithstanding his irregulari ities, she used often to entreat 
Master Peter, with tears in her eyes, “that he might not be punished. She 
often bribed the parson by placing before him, when he dined or supped 
with Leofric, some dainty, something of which he was fond, and it was 
not difficult to please him, for so that it was the best of its kind, and got 
up in the first style of art, he could eat heartily of any food, and with a 
considerable relish. He understood the meaning of these little attentions, 
-which were not disagreeable to him, but he was too honest a man, and too 
sincere in his love of letters to neglect the education of his pupil; he did 
not punish him severely, it is true, but he took extraordinary pains and 
used much patience in explaining difficulties, and by steady perseverance 
strove to vanquish the inattention of Edward, that he might conduct him 
by a smooth route to knowledge, since he was not permitted t to travel thither 
by the common and rough road. 

Christmas day, in the year 1076, fell upon a Sunday: it was a fine 
pleasant day, and the sun shone for a longer time than it is wont at that 
season, and more brightly; the families assembled as usual in the hall of 
Leofric after divine service; Master Peter, Father Kenelm, and a few 
neighbours were present. ‘They were standing before the fire, and were 
admiring the sculptures upon the horn, and the animated resolution of the 
Roman soldiers. 

* You promised to blow it for me,” said Kdilberga, “ but you have not 
performed your promise.” 

“You never claimed it.” 

“If I ask you to sound it to-day, will you?” ! 

* Certainly; but I must take care not to blow it with too much Seton!” 

“ Why so?” 

‘‘ Because the tradition says, that if it be sounded fully and with its 
utmost power, it will bring the lady from whom it was received, and she 
will claim it. It is said, indeed, that she will come of her own accord when 
there is a violent storm of wind and rain, and will carry it away: for this 
reason it is never taken to the bed-room of the owner, but is suspended in 
the hall, that it may be ready for its mistress, and when we hang it up 
there at night, we are not by any means sure of finding it in the morning. 
It is hard to sound at first, but I can manage it tolerably well now; but ‘T 
feel that, blow as I will, I cannot bring out its full tone, so there i is no fear 
of losing itin that manner. If you desire it, I will blow it to-day. 

“ Blowit now,” said Master Peter, laughing, “ and if it brings a stranger, 
he will come in time for dinner.” 


“ Blow it as loud as you can,” said Edilberga, who was curious to see the 
beautiful lady. 

Leofric removed the stopper, and placing it in his mouth, blew the horn 
Joud and long. The mighty sound filled the air on all sides, and the accus- 
tomed wailings were heard to accompany the principal sound, awakening 
in the hearers feelings indescribably mournful. He had searcely removed 
it from his lips, when these strange words fell upon his ear. 

“ Murrogh Turrogh O’Neale, at your service, the lineal descendant in 
the male, or r the female line, legitimately or illegitimately, of that all-glorious 
contemporary of your Alfred, who was surnamed Ollamh Fodlah, which is, 
being interpreted, the learned doctor: I am the archsynodal and syndic 
of the holy Irish empire, and the grand Catholic conciliator of the churches 
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of the West, and the personal friend of the king of Ireland, who is the 
lineal descendant of the great Brian Boirumh. Loaded with these high 
honours, yet am I as meek in my port as a maiden, and I ask to see the 
king of England instantly.” 

This was uttered with much vehemence, and in a loud and uncouth 
voice, in language that was intended to be French. Leofric was standing 
with his back to the door: he turned round at the sudden and unusual 
sound, and he was so much astounded at the torrent of words, that it was 
some time before he could examine the stranger. His figure was tall, 
gaunt, and bony, his face hard and ill-favoured, and seamed with many 
scars: it appeared as if every feature had been crushed and purposely. 
knocked out of shape; his hair was ragged, matted, and torn, and his dress 
was a stained and tattered yellow gown. Leofric stood mute before the 
truculent barbarian.” 

*“‘ ] must see the king of England instantly,” the stranger repeated. 

“ The king may probably be seen,” said Leofric, * if proper application 
be made, but this is certainly not the place to find him.” He could have 

added, ‘ and I hope it never will be.” : 
- JT must first see the primate,” said the stranger; ‘ I have come from 
my own dear country expressly to reconcile the churches of England and 
Ireland; they disagree only about one or two little points of theology. I 
must see the primate immediately ; I will have a little talk with him, and 
will put him right in a moment.” . 

*¢ It is more easy to see the archbishop, I believe,” said Leofric. ‘I do 
not know him myself, but I am told he is very affable ; besides, he is close 
at hand at Hayes.” 

‘Is he there at this moment ? ” 

‘I do not know, but we can easily learn.” 

** Will he be there to-morrow? But hang his affability; I do not want 
his affability — he must see me by virtue of his office, and of mine.” 

*¢ He will doubtless see you,” said Bebba mildly, fearing that he was 
displeased ; and when he does, thought she, he will certainly see a strange 
figure. * But will not you drink ?” 

“ What is that ?” said he, pointing to a large jug. 

“That is beer, you had better take some strong ale.” 

“I will just rinse my mouth with a-little beer, and then I will taste the 
ale,” and without more the stranger proceeded to rinse his mouth with the 
beer, until he had swallowed the whole of the liquor. Meanwhile dinner 
was served, and he was requested to take a seat at the table; he had come 
to see the king and the primate, and to reconcile the churches, not to eat: 
however, he placed himself at the board. He made many apologies for his 
intrusion; in times of general hospitality such excuses were not required, 
least of all on festivals. He was told shortly that he was welcome, but he 
continued his prayers for pardon. He resided at Acton at present, — it 
was a pleasant woody spot; he liked the retirement of the woods; their 
shades were well suited to hide the blushes of a man whose only fault was 
his too great modesty. He did not speak of himself, but he must say, that 
he found more sympathy amongst trees than men. ‘The oak, from which 
the place derived its name, as he was informed, in the rude language of the 
country, (at the epithet rude, the company looked at one another with an 
indignant smile,) was a surprising vegetable. It was a large tree, they said, 
in the time of the Romans, eight hundred years ago, and it would be a 
large tree undoubtedly eight hundred years after his death, or translation, 
for it would literally stand for ever. His piety was genuine, .as it was 
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unaffected, but it was entirely without ostentation: consequently, when 
others went to church, he sallied forth to walk; he could not bear to see 
people staring at him whilst he was praying, like a blind Pharisee — he had 
offered up his pure orisons in the fields, like a hermit, and had wandered 
amidst pious musings to Greenford. As soon as his contemplations 
descended to earthly things, it occurred to him that it was dinner-time, 
and at the same instant the thought struck him that he had not advanced a 
single step towards the grand end, conciliation : to escape from the tortures 
of self-reproach, which are more intolerable to an ingenuous mind than the 
most acute bodily anguish, he began immediately to ask for the king and 
the primate, that he might forward his projects without a moment’s delay. 
The country people did not understand French, nor he English, but they 
directed him by signs to Leofric’s dwelling. Hence his unpardonable 
intrusion. 

He then went on to ask, with much earnestness, innumerable questions 
about the king ; but as the company esteemed themselves happy precisely in 
proportion as they knew little about him, and only regretted that they had 
ever heard his name, he derived very little information from their answers. 
A long string of interrogations concerning the primate followed, but with 
nearly as little profit: their countryman, Stigand, had been deprived of the 
archiepiscopal mitre, and it had been placed on the head of a stranger ; they 
knew only that he was an Italian by birth, and they acknowledged that he 
was spoken of favourably. The turbid and rapid stream of words did not 
interrupt the process of deglutition : the lineal descendant of Ollamh Fodlah 
swallowed all the liquors that were presented to him, and devoured every 
thing within his reach. 

‘“‘ Give me just such a piece of that beef, Master Parson, as you would 
help yourself to if no one were by,” he roared out to Master Peter, who 
was eating his morsel in silence, being astounded at such a prodigy of talent 
and eloquence. 

Whilst the good man was carving the smoking sirloin, he exclaimed, 
“Oh, you would like father O’Leary, he is such a theologian, and a fine 
big, portly, handsome man too, but he has burnt his nose a little ; I see you 
love a bit of theology too, for you have burnt your nose as he did, by hold- 
ing it too near the candle when you sit up all night, pale with study, reading 
the fathers.” This compliment disconcerted Master Peter; he had never 
been pale in his life; and although he was sufficiently studious, he would 
not postpone his night’s rest a quarter of an hour to finish the best homily 
of St. Chrysostom : he became more reserved than before. 

* Qh, you would like Father O’Leary,” his countryman continued, 
receiving the plate of beef, “he is such a monster of eloquence; you ought 
to go to Ireland to hear him preach; he can only speak his own incompa- 
rable tongue to be sure, but that does not matter; I do not always under- 
stand him myself, although I was born speaking Irish, and I am an orator too ; 
but it is no loss, only to lose the meaning: for one afternoon, when he had 
made himself pretty comfortable, and I thought I might take a little liberty 
with him, I said to him, ‘Tell me now, Father O’Leary, do you always 
understand your own meaning, when you soar so high above the vulgar?’ 
He took me by the hand, and looking me full in the face very tenderly with 
one eye, for the other has got a trick of looking over his shoulder, and said 
in an under tone, ‘I will tell you what, my boy, I give you my honour as a 
gentleman, and as I ama Christian and a saint, and asI hope not to be 
I will not say what, when I begin to speak I never know what I am going 
to say ; whilst I am speaking, I have not the slightest idea of what I am 
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saying, and the moment I cease speaking I-have no recollection whatever 
of what I have said.’ There’s a great man for you, there is an: orator 
now; that is what I call rhetoric! Where is the Englishman who can 
talk for a whole day and night without ever knowing what he means?” 

No one offered to produce such a person, and the archsynodal triumphed 
in the challenge ; during dinner, and long after, he continued to extol the 
merits of father O’Leary, and to explain the true nature of eloquence to a 
silent audience. Nor was the company less mute during supper, whilst he 
praised his own country, which he always called the island of saints and 
doctors, and discoursed largely concerning his intimacy with its kings, whom 
he elevated at the expense of all the other monarchs of the earth; he was 
handling this topic when it was proposed to retire for the night. The 
suggestion gave an impulse to his eloquence, which, it must be allowed, had 
never flagged ; and he broke forth with much animation thus: — “ Oh, you 
should see the royal family of Ireland go to bed, as I have seen them with 
these eyes in the ancient palace of Tara; that is a fine sight, if you please. 
There is no great lumbering staircase, taking up all the house and doing no 
good to any body, but they have a neat convenient ladder. ‘The queen goes 
up first, then the princesses, then the princes of the blood: they have no 
pride; you would think they were all bricklayers, except that they have 
crowns of pure gold upon their heads, and the king in person mounts last, 
and when he has reached the top he draws up the ladder after him, so no- 
body can disturb their slumbers.” 

Having expatiated a little upon this interesting subject the party separated, 
and a bed was made up for the stranger in the hall; he got into it without 
the help of a ladder, after having stripped the syndic of the holy Irish empire 
stark naked, and the orator was as eloquent when ‘asleep as awake, for 
his loud snoring resounded throughout the house. ‘The next morning he 
suffered himself to be prevailed upon to partake of a little cold meat —it . 
was his own expression — and a draught of ale, from which he prayed the 
chill might be taken off, as he had a poor puny stomach.’ A vessel of warm 
liquor was placed before him, and Bertha, kindly compassionating his feeble 
digestion, added a large plate of buttered toast. He eat it greedily, and 
then, to the astonishment of the family, began to cry. 

** You will wonder at my tears,” said the stranger, “ but the sight, and, 
still more, the taste, of buttered toast affect me deeply; they remind my 
bursting heart of its dear native country. Never have I eaten it—never, I 
assure you, since | quitted the island of the saints and doctors; and, if 
I must disclose the dreadful truth, it was because I could never get it.. On 
the morning when I quitted Tara, the Queen of Ireland, who. is very like 
yourself, madam,” said he, addressing Bertha, “and is all affability and 
condescension, made me some, as you have done, with her own hands; she 
buttered it with our fine Irish butter, having toasted it on the top of her 
ivory sceptre; not because she was untidy, being the model of neatness, 
but the king had gone early in the morning to consult the college of Ollamhs, 
or doctors of civil law, about a troublesome dream which his grandmother 
could not explain; and the coachman who drove the royal jingle had been 
forced to take the toasting-fork, instead of his whip, which this loyal servant 
had dutifully broken the night before in beating some rude boys in the 
streets for saying that his royal mistress was drunk.” 

The patriotic stranger then rose, and having pronounced a short but 
eloquent panegyric on the royal family of Ireland, he wished that all the 
family might live as long as St. Patrick, that is, to 120 years, and departed 
in search of the king and the primate for the grand ends.of conciliation, 
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He never returned; and as his visit created much conversation, and 
Edilberga was often laughed at for bringing him by causing the horn to be 
sounded, and he was always spoken of as Edilberga’s guest, and it was said 
in jest that she was answerable for all his actions according to the law, she 
was curious to learn who he was, and what had become of him. Adhelm, at 
her request, went to Acton, where he learnt some particulars, and others 
were brought at different times afterwards; some of these were undoubtedly 
true, and others most probably false. ‘The substance of them was this : — 

It was said that Murrogh had quitted Ireland, because he was connected 
with some coiners, against whom his personal friend, the king, had conceived 
an unhappy prejudice; and much as the descendant of Brian Boirumh loved 
the descendant of Ollamh Fodlah, he did not choose that any one but him- 
self should issue base money; and indeed the money of the personal friend 
of the king was much worse than that of the king. He came to Bristol, 
and the first night he lay in that city one of his country’s saints appeared to 
him in a dream, and warned him, with many tears, that the unrighteous 
people of that place were too‘apt to judge of a man by that most fallacious 
criterion, his outward appearance, and it was probable therefore that they 
would whip him out of the town; “and you know,” added the saint, with 
a pious smile, “it is your duty to remove occasions of sinning, even from 
the wicked.” ‘The hint was not lost, and he departed so quickly that he 
forgot to pay his reckoning. He walked towards London, and bethought 
himself suddenly of reconciling the churches, and he had time on his way 
to mature his project. He talked to the citizens of London about kneading 
together the tenets of the churches of England and Ireland—how lovely 
would the compound be !—about blending the two kingdoms into one homo- 
geneous mass —what a beautiful union !—and he expounded the true nature 
and ends of eloquence. They stared at him, and his big words procured him 
credit for a short time; but when they hesitated about supplying him any 
longer he suddenly withdrew, and certainly he did not give any of his 
creditors an unfair preference. He reached Acton in his retreat, and 
entering the churchyard, he laid himself upon his back on a gravestone to 
rest himself, and endeavoured, as he lay, to peep under the mystic veil that 
covers futurity. He saw distinctly that the time would come when an orator, 
like himself, would be duly appreciated in England, but he felt practically 
that it had not yet arrived ; he refreshed himself, however, by contemplating 
in bright visions the future glories of his countrymen; but although the 
prospect was cheering, and the day sunny and fine for the season, it was still 
December, and his back soon began to grow very cold. 

The archsynodal and syndic arose, and here marked, at a little distance, 
an old man, who was observing him very attentively; it was the parish 
clerk, who had visited the church-yard in his capacity as sexton, and his 
notice had been attracted by the saffron vest and strange gesticulations of 
the Irishman; for when he saw what rewards were in store for eloquence, 
the rapt enthusiast exhibited in his own person so much of that art, and it 
is no inconsiderable portion, as consists in action. They approached, saluted, 
and entered into conversation ; for the parish clerk, although an Englishman, 
had picked up a little French. The clerk entered into the project for 
reconciling the churches more warmly than any one to whom it had been 
communicated: he said, at once, that it was a blessed scheme, for he had 
heard it recommended in the pulpit, and it was, in fact, agitated in those 
times; and eloquence he considered as being strictly within his own depart- 
ment, and he was anxious to learn its true nature and ends. He was flat- 
tered, moreover, by the confidential communication of such magnificent 
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plans ; he accordingly tendered hospitality, and it was immediately accepted. 
The personal friend of the kings of Ireland accompanied his new acquaint~— 
ance to his humble dwelling, where was his shop, for he was a tailor also ; 
and, although an old man, he had a young and pretty wife. Murrogh was 
not less kindly received by the mistress: like the royal family of Ireland, he 
had no foolish pride, and, although he had been accustomed to inhabit 
palaces, he condescended, for several days, to reside in a small dark back 
parlour behinda shop. On Christmas-day he sallied: forth to seek for enter- 
tainment more worthy of that great feast than the moderate means of his 
host could supply: he was well satisfied with the treatment he experienced 
at Greenford, and he went from thence to Acton, fully resolved to pay them 
another visit shortly: his determination was defeated by an accident, which 
the prudence of the learned doctor had not foreseen. 

It was the usage of our hospitable ancestors to keep open house at Christ- 
mas for fourteen days, which commenced on Christmas-eve, and terminated 
with the Epiphany: people of the poorer sort made all comers welcome 
with cheese, cakes, and strong beer; and a large goose pie was added by 
those who were more at their ease: in the halls of the affluent a table, 
loaded with all good things, stood for the entire fortnight, and there was no 
other restraint than the modesty and decency of the visitors. On his return 
to Acton, Murrogh proceeded to ask for the king and the primate; he was 
told that no business was transacted at that season, and he was immediately 
led to the well-furnished table. ‘The English custom, although new to him, 
seemed so rational and agreeable, that he passed his time in going from 
house to house and partaking freely of the good cheer. Monday and Tues- 
day went over without any impediment, and he arrived, he said, at the 
grand practical conclusion that the ale he tasted last always appeared to be 
the best. 

On the Wednesday he either fell in with more potent liquor, or he quaffed 
it more liberally ; for when the sun had reached his highest elevation, which 
at this season is not considerable, then did the ardent fancy of Murrogh 
culminate also, and great, indeed, was the meridian altitude of that bright 
planet. If the gnomon of the large and well-painted dial on the tower of the 
church had cast any shadow on that day, it would have fallen upon the wall 
not more than an inch on the right, or to the east of the figure twelve, 
when the grand conciliator suddenly snatched a thick, heavy knotted, and 
well varnished staff of black-thorn out of the hands of an old man, and 
began to beat the harmless inhabitants of Acton, young and old, great and 
small; his indiscriminating fury spared neither age nor sex. It was after 
some time, and with much difficulty, that they mastered and secured the 
robust and frantic savage. Opposition and defeat augmented his rage, and 
he raved unintelligibly for the rest of the day in his own incomparable 
tongue. In the morning he was sober and abjectly submissive; he alleged 
that he knew not what he did; there was some drug in the ale, which had 
taken away his senses: he urged that his blows, although perhaps a little 
heavy, did not proceed from ill will; he would have treated his countrymen 
in the same manner, and he wished to show practically that all invidious 
distinctions were to be abolished; his conduct, in fact, was a part of the 
scheme of conciliation. He contended, moreover, that the duty he had just 
performed, imperfectly, it was true, but to the best of his poor abilities, and 
which was far more painful to himself than to the sufferers, was a religious 
exercise enjoined strictly by his friend, Father O’Leary, who was a perfect 
orator, and consequently a perfectly good man, in commemoration of the 
massacre of the Innocents, and that he was bound to observe it on that day, 
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So many grievous bruises were shown in proof of the accusation, that the 
powerful pleading of the accused availed not. | 

It was past eight o’clock on the 29th of December when the lazy sun 
rose, but the more active syndic had been already half an hour in the 
parish stocks. He remained in that situation two hours longer, when a 
storm of snow coming on, he was humanely released, on promising to 
quit the neighbourhood without delay. He solemnly pledged the honour 
of an Irishman, the constable’s wooden prison was unlocked, the orator’s 
long legs were withdrawn, and they bore him quickly before a piercing east 
wind and a driving sleet towards the happy island of saints and doctors. 
His experiments on the coinage had been tried in the south of Ireland: 
he feared to return thither, lest his personal friend, the king, should seek 
for him to chasten him severely, since he greatly loved him; his con- 
federates, arrayed in genteel suits of black, had already died very peni- 
tent. He went therefore to the extreme north; and, as real merit cannot 
be debased, but ennobles whatever it touches, he did not stoop to seek any 
great office of state, but took up the trade of a travelling tinker. By 
mending old pots and kettles at a cheap rate, by modestly stealing poul- 
try, by singing ballads at fairs, and especially by adroitly balancing the wheel 
of a cart or car on his nose, the Hibernian Tully contrived to pick up 
a livelihood ; for he soon found that there, as in the south, a chaste, manly, 
and nervous eloquence was so common, that it was a mere drug. 

Public rumour said afterwards, and perhaps falsely (for, as Murrogh de-~ 
clared of himself, splendid talents are always the favourite butt at which ma- 
lignant envy shoots her poisoned arrows), that when his numerous trades 
failed to supply his moderate and philosophical wants, in seeking to obtain a 
temporary provision, contrary to his wishes he secured a permanent one; 
for he was hanged by a count of Donegal, for stealing sheep within his 
county. 

If blows be indeed conciliatory, it is plain that the good people of Acton 
were not beaten enough, for they were by no means reconciled to their 
visitor. ‘They spread abroad many malicious reports concerning him; they 
affirmed that the strong dislike of eggs, which he often expressed, was caused 
by his having had a surfeit of them one hot day in the summer, when he 
stood in the pillory in the market-place at Cashel. 

An old woman, who partly attributed the loss of her sight to a severe 
blow on the head, which the grand Catholic conciliator had given her, 
declared publicly, without any regard for the feelings of the old parish 
clerk, or the credit of his young and pretty wife, that the two fine boys 
that came into the world at the beginning of the next autumn were cer- 
tainly lineal descendants in the male or the female line, legitimately or 
illegitimately, of the contemporary of the great Alfred, who was surnamed 
Ollamh Fodlah, which is, being interpreted, the learned doctor." It is 
true that they had been married for several years, and had no children, 
and matters seemed to tally pretty well; but it is altogether inexcusable to 
disturb the peace of families by rash assertions, which have no other founda- 
tion than loose conjectures. 

Such was the intelligence that was collected at various times respecting 
the mysterious stranger; it caused frequent laughter, but it brought the 


horn into so much discredit that for some time it was used only as a drink- 
ing vessel. 
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THE LOVER’S LEAP. 


Stoney Mipp.eron is a Peak town on the Manchester road from Ches- 
terfield to Sheffield. It is irregularly and inconveniently built, and per- 
haps has not its parallel even in Derbyshire for rusticity of appearance. 
The houses are ranged one above another upon a collection of abrupt 
prominences, rising from a point so minute and circumscribed as scarcely 
to admit the denomination of plain or valley. The structures are built of 
unshaped blocks of limestone, and are extremely low, gloomy, and incon- 
venient, —just serving the purposes of shelter and habitation, but destitute 


_ of the most ordinary accommodation. 7 


At the northern end of the town, the Manchester road runs up the 
bottom of a narrow dale, a fine specimen of modern road improvement. 
One side is skirted by one of those beautiful streamlets with which the 
Peak scenery abounds; while the other is almost overhung by a long 
irregular ridge of perpendicular limestone rocks of uncommon altitude, and 
exhibiting various beautiful and fantastic forms. 

Frequently, in the grey twilight, or when the morning mist softens the 
rugged outline, the hard rock assumes the appearance of an ancient castle 
adorned with a rich profusion of turrets and embrasures ; spires and mina- 
rets distinguish another portion of the rocks; and the whole length of 
nearly two miles displays such a succession of singular and interesting 
scenery as, perhaps, no other country affords. 

At the lower end of the dale, just after leaving the town, the traveller 
observes on his left hand, built under (and perhaps partly within) the rock, 
a public house bearing the name of the “ Lover’s Leap Inn.” Close 
beyond it, projecting towards the road, is the bold profile of a rock of tre- 
mendous height, apparently divided into stages, fringed by stunted trees, 
springing from the clefts, where no one would imagine they could find 
support, breaking its outline and softening the harshness of its aspect. 

This rock is the scene of a romantic story, which we will proceed to lay 
before the reader. 

It is about eighty years since, that a young man named Cayley went to 
reside at Stoney Middleton, and procured employment upon a farm in the 
neighbourhood. He was generally supposed to be the son of a farmer from 
a distant part of the country, who, having quarrelled with his friends, was 
compelled to resort to manual labour for support. He was particularly 
assiduous in his labours, and distinguished for the strict sobriety of his con- 
duct. Being considered superior to an ordinary labourer, he was kindly 
received into the house of his employer, and his intercourse with the family 
was more on the footing of a friend than on that of a servant. He had 
seen much of the country, and knew most of the important towns in the 
kingdom; and, from his intercourse with various sorts of men, he had 
acquired an easy and affable deportment, which frequently goes further to 
secure the esteem and goodwill of mankind than more sterling qualities. 
There was, likewise, a cheerful frankness about him, which rendered his 
society peculiarly agreeable. He was not particularly talkative ; but when 
he did converse, he displayed a freedom and readiness in discourse that 
contrasted strikingly with the uncouth dialect of the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood. Hence arose an idea of his superiority in the minds of the 
farmer and his family. Many a pleasant tale would he tell, and many a 
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pointed anecdote, making the farm-house at Stoney Middleton to resound 
with laughter and merriment, when it would otherwise have been the scene 
of uninterrupted, and perhaps tedious tranquillity. 

In person Cayley could not be thought handsome, though there was 
that in his countenance more strikingly interesting than the most perfect 
realization of masculine beauty. His mind had been but superficially 
cultivated, for at that time education was not advanced to its present 
acme, and yet he was superior in intelligence to many whose position in 
society was far more elevated than his own. This was not so much the 
result of hard, or even occasional 'study, as of that keen perception of 
what is worthy of observation, and the natural activity of intellect by which 
some men are distinguished. In this day his mental resources would have 
been pronounced to be lamentable ignorance, by the veriest smatterer that 
ever dabbled in the “ ologies” at a Mechanic’s Institute. Nevertheless, 
he was then considered a person of some learning by the unsophisticated 
people with whom he mixed. The farmer yielded to him the precedence 
in all matters appertaining to scholarship, and even attached considerable 
importance to his remarks upon husbandry. The farmer’s wife was 
pleased by his affable and unobtrusive behaviour, and the younger mem- 
bers of the family were delighted by his amusing stories and laughter- 
moving anecdotes. 

These pleasant tales, though perfectly simple and harmless in their tend- 
ency, produced upon one who heard them an impression destined to be of 
no evanescent nature. This was the eldest daughter of the farmer, whose 
budding loveliness was just bursting into womanhood. She had listened 
to his conversation with an interest that daily increased in intensity, till a 
new and mysterious passion entered into her being, and gradually absorbed 
all other feelings. She scarcely comprehended the nature of this strange 
impulse, and wondered why her heart beat more rapidly, and why her 
cheek was suffused with blushes when his eye met hers, and why she was 
sad when he was absent, and why she thought of him in solitude, or mut- 
tered his name in her slumbers, as her lively young sister had told her she 
had done. But, soon that knowledge came to her which revealed its true 
character ; but, far from concealing it, she sought every occasion of making 
it manifest to Cayley with the characteristic simplicity of youth and in- 
nocence. 

Upon him the truth burst like the shock of an earthquake. He had 
never contemplated even the possibility of such an event, and he was 
evidently alarmed by the disclosure. But why should he feel dissatisfied 
to find himself the object of a fond and youthful girl’s attachment ? — why 
should he quail beneath her glance, or shudder when left alone in her 
company? Was there some other fair being to whom he was devoted, and 
did he fear her gentle image would be effaced from his mind? No, for 
aught he knew, he was unloved and disregarded by all the daughters of 
his race; there was no bar or impediment of that nature to prevent him 
from requiting her tenderness. But he was an outcast from his father’s 
house, a solitary wanderer, whose restless steps had only now been stayed 
by the kindness of a stranger. He dreaded not her parent’s displeasure, 
but he thought of the uncourteous return he should make for their kind- 
ness, by availing himself of the unguarded situation of their daughter to 
win upon her love. Had circumstances been every way favourable, he 
might have been far otherwise affected on discovering the fair girl’s feelings 
respecting him; but now he felt himself as an intruder on the domestic 
comfort of her family. 
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At first, he attempted to leave them; but as the true reason was not 
assigned for his wishing to depart, the honest farmer imputed it to some 
needless delicacy, and begged he would make himself contented to remain. 
He endeavoured to do so, but the daily evidence he received of the grow- 
ing attachment of Mary gave him considerable pain and uneasiness — he 
felt as though he were acting an unmanly part in striving to neglect her 
when her own love was so palpably apparent. 

There are not many men of generous natures, who, conscious of being 
beloved by a young and beautiful woman, could long withstand the 
temptation to love her in return, particularly if his heart has not been pre- 
occupied by some other object. ‘There is nothing endears a girl so much, 
so entirely upsets all resolutions, subdues the mind and captivates the 
heart, as consciousness that she loves. Cayley had resolved to banish all 
thoughts of love from his mind, but he daily felt his resolution: become 
more feeble and wavering. Absence might have enabled him to effect his 
wishes; but there, where her sweet blue eyes daily beamed upon him, 
where her kind but tremulous voice hourly gave utterance to some tender 
sentiment — where every thing reminded him of the deep-rooted passion 
which was absorbing her whole soul—there it was impossible he should ever 
achieve the “ conquest of love.” By degrees he began to entertain the 
idea of a possibility of loving her, remote from the consequences that 
ensue from the indulgence of the passion; and, in this abstracted, Pla- 
tonic dream, the conscientious scruples which he had first experienced 
speedily vanished. He soon felt in all its force that reckless flood of 
passion which sweeps before it in its impetuous omnipotence all ennobling 
impulses, and hallowed vows, and cherished principles. But it was not till 
after many inward struggles, and many qualms of conscience, that he 
brought himself to confess his love to Mary, and solicit a return of what, 
he well knew, would not be denied. 

It was one beautiful Sabbath evening in spring; the villagers had retired 
from church, and were wending their way along the craggy paths that led 
to their humble dwellings. ‘There was a hush of holy tranquillity among 
the hills: the sun as he sank to rest tinged the western sky with a haze of 
glory, and the dapple clouds that gathered round his farewell beams seemed, 
as a graceful curtain, to shadow his repose. The gray rocks, grim with 
their mantle of ages, began to assume a thousand fantastic shapes, shadow- 
ing forth, as if in sport and mockery of the impotence of man, gigantic 
images of embattled fortress and tesselated towers. The thin mist was 
rising in the valleys, and in the blue heavens the first star of night shone 
in solitary lustre. 

And, in a narrow path beneath the jutting precipice, there loitered two 
beings in the bloom of youth—the one was swarth and hale, and of a frank 
and manly countenance; but the other was a frail and tender woman, who 
leaned upon his arm in an attitude of conscious weakness ; and her cheek 
was flushed with crimson hues, but his was pale as the moon when veiled 
by fleecy clouds; and both seemed loving, and “ one was innocent.” Few 
were the words that fell from their lips, but the soul-piercing glances which 
they interchanged expressed more than speech could utter; and the girl 
was all softness and melting tenderness, and she dreamed not that that 
passion could change, or that it was the doom of all things lovely to fade 
and perish. Her heart was yet young, and uncorrupted by the gross in- 
fluences of the world; and, conscious of her own unsullied purity, she 
deemed not that any being was less innocent than herself. She knew not 
of selfishness or treachery, and she loved him who lingered by her side 
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with the unconstrained fondness of spotless and unsuspecting childhood. 
She was happy beyond a wish; dnd when her lover pressed her to his 
bosom and kissed her glowing cheek, she evinced no prudish reluctancy, 
but yielded to his embrace with willing tenderness. 

From that night they were secret but devoted lovers. But the maid was 
far the happiest in her love. Her soul was engrossed, her every feel- 
ing was tinged by that one passion — she felt and thought but for hem, she 
lived but for him. All her tastes and wishes became assimilated to his, 
and her very language partook of his peculiarities. 

Who shall tell the luxury of: those early feelings? It is luxury to sit 
alone in an old country house, and hear the wind howl without, and see the 
fire glow within, and to revel in the visions of poesy and romance. It is 
luxury to return from a distant land and revisit the spot endeared to us 
from the associations of childhood. It is luxury to escape from the pent-up 
city, and wander into green lanes and meadows, to breathe the free air, and 
gaze upon the clear sky, and hear the soft murmurs of cooling waters. It 
is luxury to sail upon the blue ocean, and feel the cool breeze, and watch 
the dancing spray. It is luxury to sit in the gloaming, upon a mossy bank 
beneath the shadow of a wood, and listen to the melody of the nightingale. 
It is luxury to meet an old friend in a strange country, and to renew in 
remembrance the hallowed joys of youth and home. But sweeter far than 
these is first and early love; it stands alone — isolated amid the records 
of memory, like the first guilty thought that gleamed upon the mind of 
Eve. 

There was a season of unmixed delight, in which the lovers experienced 
only tender and pure emotions, when the full heart rioted in its new-born 
joys, and each day, each hour, brought but a succession of thrilling and 
delicious transports. But it passed like a delightful vision, and was succeeded 
by another less charming and far less innocent. It was love still, passionate, 
rapturous love ; but no longer distinguished by its freshness and its purity. 
There were moments of exquisite and intense delight; and then followed 
long intervals of gloom and doubt —at times relieved by a ray of hope, 
and anon checkered by despondency. Was it strange that a passion begun 
in weakness should end in guilt? Was it strange that two beings of youthful 
and fervent natures, debarred by the tyranny of circumstances from the 
chaste and sacred pleasures of love, should seek their happiness in illicit 
intercourse? Conscience revolts at the crime, and Prudery points the 
finger of scorn; but has not Charity a tear for the frailty that is human ? 
Love teaches many lessons, and guilty love brings its own sorrows. The 
forbidden fruit is not tasted without its attendant curse. The Rubicon of 
innocence is never passed without ensuing struggles. Hosts of fell “ spirits 
from the vasty deep ” of the soul — haggard cares, and gaunt fears, and 
blushing shame, are roused by the daring deed; and the heart becomes their 
citadel, and there they erect an empire of torture! 

Mary soon felt the bitter consequences of her frailty, and symptoms 
began to manifest themselves that would speedily proclaim her shame to the 
world. As all her erring sisters have done since love and guilt existed, she 
sought to bury her grief in the solitude and silence of her own bosom. 
There were the usual indications of her state — 

“ The varying look, the wand’ring appetite, 
The joy assumed while sorrow dimm’d the eyes, 
The forced sad smiles that follow’d sudden sighs.” 

And yet, though downcast and melancholy, she was not despairing. She 

deemed her troubles to be only casual and transitory, and doubted not that 
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after a few stormy days the clouds would be at least partially dissipated, 

and the sun would once more shine, if not with his wonted lustre, at least 
serenely and cheerful. With the genuine true-love confidence, she had 
faith in the constancy of her paramour. She had opened the fearful box, 
which was the gift of Jove, and out of it sprang all sorts of evils, some of 
which had scathed her soul, and dimmed its purity; but there sat Hope at 
the bottom, smiling like a better angel, to solace and allure her. For 
awhile she brooded over her growing burden, and then revealed the nature 
of her situation to Cayley. She fancied that of late he had been less kind 
and affectionate than he was wont to be, and she charged him with his 
apparent neglect. To this he warmly replied, that he still loved her as 
ardently as ever, and begged she would dismiss her fears, and never 
again conceive so lightly of his constancy. She now urged him to redeem 
her from her degradation. She pressed him with teats and supplications, 
either to disclose to her parents all the circumstances of their ill-fated 
intercourse, and to aid her in imploring their forgiveness; or, if he willed 
it, she was ready to leave her home and her friends, and to wander with 
him through the wide world whithersoever his fancy might lead him to 
roam. Cayley kissed her streaming eyes, endeavoured to soothe her distress, 
and swore that whether her father assented or not, she should yet be his 
lawful wife. He was a perjured man, and the lie was uttered with re- 
luctance and hesitation. 

A week passed after this interview; and one morning, when the farmer’s 
household was assembled at breakfast, Cayley was missed, and on being 
inquired for no one knew any thing respecting him. The yard, the 
orchard, the fields, his chamber, all were searched, but he was still unfound. 
It was ascertained that his bed had not been slept in, and a few articles of 
holiday attire had been removed from the press in which they were usually 
kept. Anxious inquiries were made in the course of the day ; the result of 
which was, that Cayley had been seen early in the morning on the road to 
Manchester. Various were the speculations as to the cause of his absence ; 
but the true reason never occurred to any one, not even to Mary. She, 
like the rest, thought his conduct extremely strange; but having observed a 
few other singularities on previous occasions, she fancied the present was 
only some new whim, which would be readily explained on his return. 
Once or twice the thought swept across her mind that he would perhaps 
never return, but this was not entertained for a moment as likely to be true; 
she regarded it as a thought hostile to her peace and derogatory to his cha- 
racter, but still his conduct was inexplicable. At times she would amuse 
herself by thinking he might possibly have gone to purchase bridal orna- 
ments, and would return in the evening and laugh at her surprise. And 
then she thought he might have gone to his friends, to apprise them of his 
coming matriage, and seek to heal the breach that had too long existed 
between them. But why had he omitted to tell her? Once she fancied 
she saw him coming up the hill, and she ran to the door to meet him; but 
her ready imagination had deceived her,— there was no one within sight of 
the house. And then she returned to her chamber, not to weep, but to 
frame fresh devices for his absence. How loath is woman, fond and con- 
fiding woman, to believe the veriest trifle to the prejudice of him she 
loves ! 

Night came, and there arrived at the farm-house an aged villager, who 
brought the intelligence that Cayley had been seen in a public-house at 
Manchester, i in company with a recruiting serjeant, under whose auspices 
it appeared he had entered the army. This diffused surprise throughout 
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the whole household; but the inmates had little time to indulge in their 
astonishment, for Mary, who had been among the first to gather the 
information, gave utterance to a wild and startling scream! Instantly 
every hand was held out to her assistance; but she had fainted on the floor 
before the slightest help could be afforded her. Remedies were applied 
for her restoration, and she was not long ere she recovered. It was now 
apparent to her mother, for the first time, that she entertained a strong 
attachment for Cayley. She made few inquiries, however, lest she should 
again induce either fainting or still worse evidence of the excited state of 
her feelings. Meanwhile Mary sat nursing her sorrow, and silently weep- 
ing over her wasted bloom and ruined hopes. She sat, not like Patience 
smiling at Grief, but rather like a melancholy divinity of the sunless 
streams of some mountain cave, — lovely in her wretchedness, beautiful in 
her tears ! 

For awhile she wept, and gave free utterance to the agony of her soul; 
this storm of grief, however, did not endure long,—it was only a sudden out- 
burst of a heart surcharged with bitterness, which soon resumed its wonted 
equanimity. But that subtle serenity was far more fearful than the former 
tumult, — it was indeed serenity in semblance, but all the elements of pas- 
sionate contention were still lurking within. 

In the loneliness and silence of her chamber Mary sat at midnight, pon- 
dering on her sorrows and her lover’s faithlessness. Since last she slept, 
her feelings and passions had undergone a thorough and desperate revulsion. 
Her whole inward being had been fearfully revolutionised, — she was no 
longer the quiet placid thing of former days, the timid and gentle girl, 
made up of smiles and softness. The consciousness of the wrong she had 
sustained, the scorn and contempt which she felt for her seducer, the 
memory of her departed innocence, her burning sense of guilt, the death 
of that one passion, which with her had become synonymous with existence, 
—all conduced to embitter her feelings, and engender a recklessness of life. 
Her cheek glowed with indignation, and her eye gleamed with a fiery and 
unearthly glare. The conflict of fierce passions which raged within her 
bosom put to flight the soft and feminine qualities of her nature, and gave 
her the look and bearing of a being quite heroic, —she seemed like an 
incensed goddess burning for revenge. Had her worthless lover been there, 
it were difficult to tell what had been his fate. As it was, all her fierce 
feelings were expended on herself. ‘The demon passions that, under better 
auspices, she might have never known, in the absence of the dastardly soul 
whose baseness and perfidy had called them forth, were wrecked upon the 
helpless and abandoned being in whose bosom they were raging. A gleam 
of exultation and triumph passed across her brow, as a sudden and startling 
thought was suggested to her mind. She remembered the narrow path 
where she first listened to words of love from her betrayer, and she thought 
of the jutting precipice which hung high above, and she knew that far 
beyond this the naked rock reared its awful head in frowning majesty. 
Thither she resolved to go, and cast away a life that was become worthless 
and burdensome. 

Half fearful that some one might have overheard her mutterings, or 
even seen her agitation, she looked wildly round the room in her confusion, 
to assure herself that she was quite alone. ‘The door was closed, and all 
was still, but her eye caught the sleeping form of the little sister who shared 
her bed. How sweetly she slumbered ! how beautiful and innocent she 
looked !— and upon her soft and dimpled cheek a faint smile seemed to tell 
of pleasant dreams. The sight, to Mary, was affecting beyond conception : 
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it contrasted so powerfully with her own hopeless condition, it reminded 
her so forcibly of the happy days of her own sinless childhood, it spoke so 
touchingly of innocence and peace! She kissed the fair infant with rap- 
ture, and as she kissed it one burning tear dropped upon its lovely face. 
For a moment it started as if in pain, but speedily subsided into its former 
calm and unruffled slumber. One would have thought thai a sight so fair 
would have moved her from her fearful resolve: indeed, it did stagger her 
in her guilty purpose, but soon a sickening sense of guilt and shame and 
despair roused the lulled furies to their maddened play; and again loathing 
life, and burning with anguish, she resolved to carry out her rash design. 

And -now the chequered and uncertain dawn came on, and was followed 
by the cheerful morn. Mary stole from her chamber, and sought to leave 
the house unobserved. She opened a door that looked eastward towards 
the garden, and for a moment stood upon the threshold to listen if. she had 
disturbed the inmates. She then passed along the garden path, and was 
soon upon the hill side leading down into the road. The sun was just 
risen, and shedding his first beams upon the landscape, giving it the hues 
and softness of enchantment. ‘The merry lark, high over head, was pour- 
ing forth her sweet and cheering song: ‘The morning breeze was gently 
agitating the smaller branches of the shrubs and trees, wafting the perfume 
of the few flowers that grew in the crevices of the rocks, and imparting a 
sensation of exhilarating freshness. But as Mary proceeded along her 
eyes were directed to only one, and not the most attractive, point of the 
scenery. She saw not the risen sun—she recked not of the gorgeous 
Jandscape — heard not the merry lark — felt not the morning breeze; but 
on she sped from cliff to cliff and crag to crag, now giving an impetus to 
some fragment of rock, and now rousing the moping owls from their nests, 
till at last she stood on the topmost peak of the far-down precipice! For a 
moment she paused: — the distant laugh of some jocund milkmaid caught 
her ear; and faint perceptions of the sun’s cheerful rays, lighting up with 
glory the joyful earth, gleamed on her tearless eye, and she thought of the 
happy beings who would rejoice in his beams when her hapless head was 
laid low in the dust. And then came the sudden thought — why 
should she die? — and why might she not still live for many years, and be 
happy? But soon the memory of her many wrongs came over her quick- 
ened spirit—her once happy innocence — her Jover’s treachery and her 
own shame, — and with one fearless bound she sprang from her perilous 
standing place, and was dashed on the jagged rocks beneath! No scream 
was heard — no dying moan: her fall was noteless among those stony 
solitudes ! 

She died ; and with her perished the young life within her, ere its eyes 
opened upon a cold and derisive world, or it knew of the scorn that would 
hang upon its name. Many years after, her whitened bones were discovered 
by some traveller, who covered them with the scanty soil and fragments of 
the crumbling rock. 

But what was the fate of him—love’s renegade — the ruthless deceiver ? 
Whether he fell in foreign wars, or whether he dragged out a lingering 
existence embittered by remorse, or at last died in peace, or where his bones 
were laid to rest, none ever knew. 
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SKETCHES OF SPANISH GENERALS, CARLIST AND 
CRISTINO. 


No. XVI.— Martin ZurBano. 


Part I. 
“ La capa todo tapa.” — Old Spanish Proverb. 


In the principal house of a small town in the province of Alava, about 
three leagues distant from Vitoria, and within the Carlist lines, were 
assembled a party of about forty or fifty individuals. It was, if we recollect 
rightly, towards the end of December, 1837. Some twelve or fifteen were 
seated at a table covered with a green cloth, and the rest were either dis- 
persed in groups, or standing near and looking on in silence. On the 
table were placed two brazen lamps of the kind generally used in Spain, 
from which a dim and yellow light glared heavily on the countenances of 
the bystanders. On one side ‘of the table was lying a heap of money 
of various denominations, but all of gold, amounting to about twenty 
thousand reals, which was flanked by another, larger in bulk, but consisting 
entirely of silver. ‘The apartment in which the party was assembled was 
one of those vast and dreary-looking salas which are often found in the old 
houses in the provinces. The building belonged toa farmer, and the apart- 
ment was used generally as a sort of store room, as a large heap of. Indian 
corn occupied a considerable portion of one of its extremities. The walls 
were bare, white, and cold-looking; and, with the exception of a few 
caricatures drawn in charcoal, and Yepresenting, in the most extraordinary 
and grotesque positions, certain of the Cristino generals who have since 
become distinguished characters, were devoid of any ornament whatever. 
As it was in the depth of winter, a drasero, or copper pan, filled with white 
ashes, on the top of which were deposited a few live coals, was placed under 
the table, and diffused a gentle warmth amongst those who had the good 
fortune to be nearest. A vessel of the same kind afforded a scanty heat in 
a distant corner, over which were grouped about a dozen old men, wrapped 
up in their cloaks, smoking paper cigars, and discussing in a low voice the 
varying chances of the game of monte, which was then going on at the 
table, on which they had some small bet depending, and in the issue of 
which they seemed as much interested as those whose stake was of larger 
amount. ‘In the centre of the room a small thin cloud of smoke wreathed 
itself slowly round the heads of those who were seated at play, and partially 
concealed them. But it was within that vapoury enclosure were concentrated 
the various passions which agitate like an earthquake the bosom of the 
professed gamester, however his countenance may belie his feelings. 

The individual who held the bank at that moment was an elderly man ; 
and his two epaulettes of dark copper fringe, from which every trace of 
gilding had long since been worn away, designated his military rank to be 
that of captain. He had been originally a priest; but, by one of those 
sudden changes which are not extraordinary amongst persons of his pro- 
fession in Spain, he had, in the breaking out of the civil war, flung aside 
his breviary, and taken to the sword. This change brought him prosperity. 
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He had, it was said, made a fortune by gambling, in the course of a few 
years; and his luck at all games, but particularly at the game of monte, was 
so great and so constant as to become proverbial. An enormous purse of 
green silk, through which glistened the gold with which it was filled, flanked 
by a heap of dollars, pesetas, and silver coins of meaner value, lay by his 
side. Opposite to him sat, but with a far different expression of countenance, 
a large, robust, and ruffianly-looking person, dressed in the uniform of a 
commandant of carabineros, or custom-house troops. He had already lost 
a large sum; and he still held in his grasp a quantity of gold in four-dollar 
pieces, all the produce of the corruption and fraud by which that privileged 
class of robbers earn their livelihood and gain money in Spain, whilst the 
other hand was clenched convulsively on the table. His features, brutal in 
their general expression, were, on the present occasion, marked by rage and 
disappointment for the past, and anxiety for what the coming chances might 
produce; and he watched the calm and passionless countenance of the 
banker with an intensity that never for a moment relaxed. ‘Three or four 
military chaplains, generally the most depraved and the most vicious class 
of persons in the whole of Spain, sat at the table, equally occupied in the 
progress of the game, on which they had also staked the modicum of pay 
which had been issued only a few days previously ; and they now and then 
gave utterance, in a suppressed voice, to oaths of the most fanciful as well 
as of the most disgusting kind, and in which their acquaintance with 
theology no doubt gave them a superior facility. The others were generally 
commandants, captains, and subaltern officers, who, when they had lost their 
money, staked even the vales, or commissariat tickets, on which was to be 
procured their supply of rations for the three following days, and which 
might be turned into cash for about one half, or little more, of their nominal 
amount. If lost, they had nothing to do but either to remain without food 
a great portion of the time, or supply themselves by plunder where and how 
they best could. ‘The majority of the persons present were military men; 
but there was also a small number of civilians, the alcalde and regidors, 
the escribano of the village, and a few others who were in some way or other 
connected with the army, though not actually belonging to it. A young 
girl glided silently through the room, bearing a small wooden tray, on which 
were placed a few glasses of cold water and espougados, a sort of light 
sugared substance, producing a pleasant beverage in hot weather, and to 
which the Spaniards are much attached. A few ¢ copitas, or small glasses of 
eau-de-vie, and liqueur, for a temporary café was kept below, were also dis- 
tributed. The greater portion, however, contented themselves with looking 
on, and smoking their paper cigars in silence. 

The most interesting moment was approaching. The four cards, espadas, 
bastones, el rey, and caballo, which had been drawn in the usual manner 
from the pack, were each covered by several pieces of gold staked on them, 
and betted against the bank. The banker, however, did not belie the repu- 
tation which had so long been attached to his name. The silence of the 
assembly was not broken for an instant. ‘The whispers of the old men who 
were chatting in the corner were hushed ; and even the slipshod girl stopped 
midway, with the tray in her hand, as she was about to leave the apart- 
ment, and dared not approach the door, for fear of disturbing the attention 
of those around. Card after card was slowly drawn forth. ‘Ten had been 
already drawn off, and yet the contest was undecided. At length the 
twelfth was slowly removed, and a glimpse of the daston appeared. Nine 
ounces of gold had been staked on this card by the commandant of 
carabineros, and he eagerly clutched the long-expected booty. A few 
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minutes decided the rest; nearly the remainder of the money was swept by 
the banker into a leather bag by his side, and which he won with the 
practised coolness of a professed gambler. He called for a copita of Jerez, 
lighted his paper cigar at the lamp, and again prepared to recommence the 
game, if there were any hazardous enough to encounter him. ‘Those who 
were nearest to the table, and who had staked the largest sums on the issue 
of the game which was just concluded, now resigned their places to others. 
The seats thus abandoned in despair did not long remain vacant; for in 
gambling, as on the field of battle, each man nourishes a latent, but firm 
and enduring hope, that he will come off unscathed from the fray. The 
bank was again formed, the cards were shuffled and cut, and sums of money 
even larger in amount than in the preceding game were again staked. 
The din and bustle which had succeeded to the breathless silence of the 
last few minutes once more subsided as before; and the attention of all 
was again arrested, as the same banker, with the same coolness and the 
same caution, prepared to decide on the fortunes of those who now sur- 
rounded him. 

It was considerably past midnight, and loud and frequent gusts of wind 
had arisen, and howled through the deserted and half-ruined cells of the 
convent of San Bartolomeo in the neighbourhood. The rain rattled against 
the windows, and along the roof, and the increasing blast swept the narrow 
valley on the brink of which the village was situated. The gamblers paused 
for a moment, as a sound, as if from the discharge of fire-arms, reached 
their ears. But the sound died away without being repeated, and they 
again renewed their amusement, undisturbed by the tempest that was rising 
in wrath without. One or two had opened the casement, and stood abroad 
on the balcony; but they beheld nothing but glimpses of the angry sky, 
which appeared through the skirts of the thunder-clouds ; and they heard 
nothing but the moaning of the troubled elements, or the restless baying of 
a hound, which was borne away on the wings of the blast. ‘They closed the 
window, and again seated themselves drooping over the brasero, and awaited, 
as before, the result of the game, which was now going on with the same 
spirit as in the commencement of the evening. 

Six or seven cards had been already drawn forth, but without results ; 
and the banker was about to proceed, when a knock, not loud, nor repeated, 
but rather a firm and determined stroke, was heard at the door. The atten- 
tion of all had been so intensely fixed on the game that this sudden inter- 
ruption had the effect of making every man start from the place he was in. 
In Spain the door is never opened until a sort of challenge is given and 
replied to. A hole about five or six inches square is made in the upper 
part of the door, covered by a small sliding board from within, and protected 
on the outside by small bars of iron, or brass, crossing each other; and 
through this minute grating a reconnoissance is made, before the visiter, 
whoever he may be, can be admitted. This aperture is called in Spanish 
ventanilla, and has its origin, no doubt, in those times when life and property 
were even more insecure than at the present day in this country. The girl 
proceeded to the door, and, according to the invariable custom, even before 
pushing back the board, put the question, “ Quien ?” — “ Gente de Paz*,” 
was answered, in a deep but not unpleasing tone of voice. The board was 
pushed back ; and the girl, perceiving that the visiter bore the appearance of 
an inhabitant of one of the neighbouring villages, if she might judge at least 
from his dress, admitted him without further delay. He advanced into the 
apartment, and, touching his cap to those who were sitting or standing 


* Persons of peace, or friends. 
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around, and who were too much engaged to be disturbed by the arrival of 
the stranger after he had once entered the room, proceeded towards the 
table when the game was again approaching the decisive moment. 

The new visiter was a man below the middle stature, and, as far as might 
be judged, was of robust frame, of fair complexion, and apparently about 
fifty years old. His person was completely enveloped in the voluminous 
brown mantle of the province; his head was covered by a blue flat cap, and 
from beneath the extremity of his cloak might be seen the alpargates, or 
sandals, and white cloth stockings, with which his feet and legs were covered ; 
but of his face little could be seen except a pair of light grey eyes, which, 
now and then, glanced round the room with the rapidity of lightning. 

At one extremity of the table was seated an elderly person, who, from 
the respect paid to him by every one present, as well as from the embroi-. 
dery which adorned his coat sleeves, was evidently a superior officer in the 
Carlist army. He had played his few games, had lost his five or six ounces 
of gold, and now sat quietly looking on; and was, doubtless, enjoying the 
disasters of those who were not more lucky, and envying those who had 
been more fortunate than himself. The end of the table that he occupied 
was the ‘only part which was not crowded. In the space between his chair 
and the wall no one of the company present had presumed to place himself. 
This hallowed spot, however, was not destined to remained unoccupied much 
longer. ‘The person who had last entered the room, availing himself of 
the universal attention which was fixed on the game, moved slowly round, 
and, without being perceived or noticed, contrived to place himself dir ectly 
at the back of the “general's chair. 

Seven cards had as yet been drawn; and as the banker was in the act of 
throwing down the eighth, which had come forth equally unproductive, the 
stranger cried out, in a deep and stern voice, “ Four reals on the cavallo!” 
at the same time pitching a peseta over the general’s head into the centre of 
the table. ‘The worthy personage near whom this unceremonious intruder 
was) standing started as if he had received a cuchillada in the back, looked 
up with much scorn at the hardy peasant who had dared to approach him 
so closely, whilst, at the same time, those who were about the table cried 
out against the interruption. The banker laid the cards on the table until 
the elamour was hushed; and then said, with a most scornful accent, that 
he regretted he could not accept the gentleman’ s offer, as nothing less than 
half dollars were staked at that moment. One of the company, a young 
officer of cavalry, of impatient temper, took up the small coin, and was 
about to fling it indignantly almost at the head of the intruder. 

The stranger, however, was not so easily put off. 

*‘ Hark ye, Senor Official,” he said to the young man, “if you presume 
to touch the silver coin that I have honoured you by placing on your table, 
I shall cut off your moustaches the same instant. So, sefiores, it is too late 
to join in your game, and my stake is too small? What, will not your ar: 
lencies give a poor muleteer an opportunity of winning a dollar or two? or, 
perchance, you think it a dishonour to receive his money? It is, however, 
better come by, and more honestly, than the heaviest ounce you have got 
in your bag. Sefior Capillan, I mean Capitan, pardon a thousand times ! 
And another thing I have to inform you of is, that this game proceeds no 
farther unless I take a part in it. Come, now, four reals on the cavel- 
lito!” he again shouted, striking the table with his clenched hand, ‘ vamos, 
vamos—— 1 have no time to lose!” 

“T tell you once more, Seiior Muleteer, if you call yourself so,” said 
the dealer of the cards, “ you shall not, and you know you cannot, take a 
part in this game. It is too late, and besides your stake is too small !” 
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“Too late, is it? — perhaps not:—and you object to the smallness of 
my stake? Come, then, Sefior Capellan, or Capitan, or fraile, or whatever 
else you happen to be, there are my four reals, and now copo /”—using an 
expression which meant that he played against the whole of the money con- 
tained in the bank. 

The audacity and insolence of such a proposal excited to the utmost the 
rage of every one present. The clamour became universal; those who 
were in the distant corners of the room crowded near the table, and several 
stood up for the purpose of laying hands on him, and ejecting him by force 
from the apartment, when the brigadier behind whom he was still standing 
rose from his chair, and, with lips and cheeks pale with indignation, asked 
who he was that dared intrude into a place where a quiet party were amus- 
ing themselves, and who had not only disturbed the harmony of the com- 
pany, but had insulted every one during the few minutes he was in the 
house; at the same time he directed a young officer near him to summon a 
file of the guard. 

“ Do not, I pray you, goad yourself into‘a fury, my brigadier; sit-down, 
and be quiet. Young man, stir from the place you are standing in at your 
peril! My gallant lancer, retire to the spot you just left, or woe to your 
bigotes — off they come! With respect to my disturbing the very respect- 
able assemblage of cheats and thieves that I have the honour of seeing 
around me,” he said, in a distinct and untroubled tone of voice, “ why, I 
believe, bad as I am, that I am yet too good for the very best of you all; 
not even excepting you, gentlemen chaplains, who are no doubt the purest 
and most immaculate men of the entire army. I presume I have as good a 
right to be here as any of you: it is a public room, open to any one who can 
pay four cuertos for espougado and cold water. Be quiet again, my worthy 
old toro, or I shall be to you a worse picador than Francisco Sevilla* is to 
the wildest Navarre bull that ever tore open horse’s belly in the month of 
July. It seems you will not let me join in the game in a friendly way; 
well — we must be in it somehow or other. You wish to know who I am, 
and what my name is; I am ready to give you all the information in my 
power ;” and he placed his back against the wall, and slowly and cautious] 
removing the folds of his large cloak from about his person, exhibited a 
blunderbuss with a brass barre] of the most enormous dimensions. “I am 
an Alavese, as you may have guessed, born in the Rioja; and my vaga- 
bonds, for want of a better name, call me Martin Zursano !—I have the 
honour to be very much at your service! ‘The man who approaches me 
but by the miserable length of one inch is dead on the spot ! — Lift not a 
finger — stir not a foot—breathe not a word! You, Seftor Brigadier, 
remain in your chair, quiet, where you are. I don’t value all the canaglia 
in this room one garbanro, but you remain near me asa hostage. ‘This 
little pistol carries twenty bullets — nearly one for every two men here: it 
_is on full cock, and the muzzle at your head: bid the company be seated, 

Brigadier, or it will be worse for you! Come, now, Sefior Capellan, will 
you take my four reals — vamos copo !” 

Had the demon himself arisen in the midst of the room, the effect could 
not have been more astounding than that produced by the sudden appear- 
ance of the redoubted Zurbano, whose very name struck terror into the 
heart of the boldest Carlist that ever drew a trigger. The entire com- 
pany remained panic-struck, and not one dared to move from the spot 
on which he was standing, so much had astonishment and dismay paralysed 
all! The sight, too, of the tremendous weapon which he held pointed at 


* The most expert picador in Spain, as Montes is the most celebrated matador. 
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the head of the brigadier, and which might the next moment scatter death 
around the apartment, kept them motionless as statues. 

* Touch not that bag at your peril, Sefior Capellan! and let not a hand 
touch the cards or the money placed on them. My peseta is very much at 
your service; but your bag, and its contents, as well as the money staked, are 
all mine, by the laws of gambling as well as of war. Stop a moment, I 
shall soon provide customers for your merchandise.” 

He placed to his mouth a small silver whistle which he wore fastened to 
his sheepskin jacket, resembling in form that used by English riflemen, 
and blew it short and shrill. In an instant a band of fifty men of his cele- 
brated and formidable free corps burst into the room, armed with knives, 
bayonets, and muskets, but wearing nothing in their dress which could be 
called a military uniform. 

“ Here, you muchachos ! six of you guard the door, so as to let no one 
pass. ‘I'wenty or thirty of you come here, and bind these worthy gentle- 
men, who belong to the armies of Carlo quinto; or, stop; don’t lay aside 
your arms—they must bind each other, and that well; chaplains and all, 
temporal and spiritual, must go together. ‘The first that moves a limb, 
or opens his mouth, except to breathe, don’t handle him roughly or ill treat 
him, but quietly put your knives to the haft in him. No firing, if possible, 
as we must finish the business as quietly as we have begun it, and it is un- 
necessary for me to say that your lives depend on your activity. I believe 
we have the honour of having the whole body of the Ayuntamiento here— 
escribanos, alguaciles, and all. Come, gentlemen, each must wait for his turn. 
In the mean time, I lay hold of my prize!” 

Five or six of the free corps seized their prisoners, and began to bind 
them with coils of rope with which they were always provided, and with an 
alacrity which proved how accustomed they long were to similar adventures ; 
whilst the brigadier, the chaplains, and some others, were actually obliged, 
at the point of the bayonet, to perform a similar office on the persons of 
their own friends and companions, to avoid the necessity of too many of the 
free corps laying aside their weapons. As for Zurbano himself, his first act 
was to seize on the money which still remained untouched on the table, and 
which amounted to more than 200 ounces of gold, and place it in a sort of 
leather pouch which he wore flung round his shoulders. A very short time 
sufficed to secure every man im the room, so as to prevent his making any 
attempt at escape; and, in little more than half an hour from the first mo- 
ment of his entering the house, he set out accompanied by his own men and 
nearly sixty prisoners, including the municipal authorities of two or three 
of the neighbouring villages. 

The night was boisterous, dark, and dreary, and the way was difficult ; 
but the bloodhounds of the Rioja knew every pathway and every ravine in 
the province, and could traverse it in the dead hour of midnight as well as 
in the noon of a summer’s day. ‘They proceeded on their way ; the house 
they had just left was as still as if it had never been inhabited, for Zurbano 
took with him, by way of precaution, every member of the family inhabit- 
ing it. The lamps burned out on the abandoned table, and the wind 
howled through the empty corridor and the open casement; and, long be- 
fore day broke on the heights of Arlaban, Zurbano had reached the nearest 
point occupied by the advanced post of the Cristino army, with his booty . 
and his prisoners. 

Martin ZuRBANO DE Burrea, or, as he is better known by a shorter 
and more familiar appellation, Martin ZuRBANO, is, perhaps, one of the most 
extraordinary characters which the late civil war in Spain has produced. He 
is a native of the Rioja of Alava, and is descended from a family long noted 
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for skill and address in smuggling. His father united the calling of a 
muleteer with the profession of a contrabandista ; and, from his earliest years, 
Martin, who was born in 1789, was trained up in the same wild occupation, 
which had become hereditary in his family. The period of apprenticeship 
served by him during these times was not thrown away on one who was 
endowed by nature with a daring and determined character. ‘The lessons 
which he had learned from so experienced a tutor were put into practice 
with success, and the father, on his death-bed, left this life with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the reputation of his family would suffer no diminu- 
tion in the person of his descendant, and that in his son was left as accom- 
plished and expert a contrabandista as ever damaged the legitimate commerce 
of any country, or injured the revenues of a government. 

The peculiar habits in which he had been educated, lawless as they 
might be, enabled him, however, to render some essential services to the 
cause of humanity. The history of the constitutional struggle in Spain, in 
1823, and its unfortunate termination, are too well known to require any 
particular notice here. ‘The arms of a French force accomplished the sub- 
jugation of a nation to the uncontrolled will of a cruel and a perjured tyrant ; 
and those who had been most distinguished for their attachment to the cause 
of liberal institutions, either sealed with their blood on the scaffold their 
devotion to freedom, or were obliged to fly from their native land, in order 
to preserve for some more propitious period those lives which might still be 
of service to the country. ‘The young Zurbano rendered important services 
to many of those who were marked out by the priests for the gallows in 
1823, in assisting them to cross the frontier; and, on every occasion where 
he undertook to guide them to a place of safety, it must be admitted, for 
the honour of the profession to which he belonged, that he performed his 
task with consummate ability, as well as with the most religious fidelity. His 
perfect knowledge of the country, acquired during many a wild excursion 
both by day and night, and his numerous relations with all classes, not only 
along the line of the Ebro, even to the mountains of the Asturias, but also 
in the interior of the provinces, and the influence gained by a reputation 
which even then distinguished him amongst his brethren, afforded him con- 
siderable facilities for this object. It is possible that Zurbano might have 
been also influenced, more or less, by the large rewards he received, from 
time to time, for the performance of such services towards men who were 
flying with the avenger of blood on their traces; but it is equally probable 
that his treachery to the individuals in question might have been still more 
highly remunerated. Yet not one instance is recorded of his having be- 
trayed his trust; whether this fidelity may be attributed to his innate sense 
of honour, his sympathies with the political feelings of the outlawed, or the 
dislike which he, in common with all those of his wild vocation, are unani- 
mous in entertaining against an established authority under which the career 
of men like him would be cut short. 

In the year 1832, having been engaged in an‘enterprise of more than 
ordinary importance, he was not attended by the good fortune which usually 
accompanied him. ‘The carabineros along the line of country where his 
operations were principally carried on (a class of men who, in Spain, almost 
always connive at the contraband commerce by which they are gainers) 
were lately changed, and the new comers were either determined to do their 
duty, or, what is more probable, had not as yet sufficient time or opportunity 
* to profit by the bribes of Zurbano. Whatever may have been the motives 
for their vigorous and unexpected resistance to the smugglers, it is at least 
a fact that a severe and sanguinary contest took place in the Rioja Castellana. 
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The band of Zurbano did not number more than forty or fifty, whilst the 
carabineers were nearly double that force. After a lengthened struggle, in 
which the most desperate resistance was made by the outlaws, victory de- 
dared itself in favour of the king’s troops. Ten or twelve of the band were 
killed, the rest were dispersed about the country, and Zurbano himself was 
taken prisoner, having been unable to effect his escape, on account of the 
severity of his wounds and his loss of blood. He was bound hand and foot, 
and taken to Logrojio, where he was thrown into a dungeon to await his 
fate. ‘That Martin should now escape the scaffold there did not appear the 
slightest chance. He had too often braved the king’s authority in the most 
audacious manner; but the last adventure exceeded any thing of his past 
life, as not less than eight or nine of the carabineros had been killed. A 
surgeon, however, was, in the meantime, permitted to dress his wounds, 
which, though severe, were not of any very dangerous character; and his 
wife and children were also permitted to visit him at stated times. 

In this condition he remained until the approach of September of the 
following year, when a military commission was named, more from matter 
of form than any thing else, to try him. The good fortune of Zurbano did 
not, however, yet abandon him. The death of Ferdinand took place at the 
same time that his fate was about to be decided. A much slighter cause than 
the death of the monarch would have sufficed to retard even a more impor- 
tant affair than the trial of a smuggler. In the confusion which that event 
occasioned, all thoughts of Martin Zurbano were for a space as completely 
laid aside as if he had never existed. The political convulsions which im- 
mediately followed that event, particularly in Navarre and the Basque pro- 
vinces, contributed to put off still further the fatal moment. He remained 
in his dungeon until the middle of the year 1834, when another commission 
was appointed for his trial. The facts were so easy of proof as to render 
the ceremony of short duration. He was convicted of having violated the 
laws of his country with an armed force, and of having shed the blood of 
the king’s troops in the execution of their duty. He was condemned to be 
shot to death; and the punishment was to be carried into effect within three 
days from the passing of the sentence. He was immediately placed in 
capilla — a course of preparation for his last moments. 

It is well known that, at the period of which we speak, Zumalacarreguy 
had proved to the queen’s government that the insurrection in favour of the 
pretender was not one of those risings which could be put down with all the 
facility supposed by the vain-glorious and self-sufficient generals who were 
then at the head of the army. A large and formidable force had been 
created, equipped, clothed, fed, and paid, almost entirely out of the spoils 
taken from the Cristino troops. A vast extent of territory had been won 
by the daring Guipuzcoan ; fort after fort, and town after town, had been 
taken possession of by the Carlists, and the queen’s troops were not only 
defeated in every attempt to maintain their ground, but, as a consequence 
of their numerous disasters, had become demoralised to such a degree as to 
be only an object of terror to their own party. The rapid success of the 
faction produced the usual results; — the insurrection burst out almost in 
every province. Merino ravaged Castile; the mountaineers of Catalonia 
were prepared to rob and murder in the name of Carlos quinto ; the pre- 
tender reigned, with almost undisputed sway, in the Basque provinces ; but 
it was in the kingdom of Navarre particularly that Carlism had taken 
firmest root. por 

During the long period of his imprisonment, Zurbano had entertained 
strong hopes of his escape, on account of the distracted state of the country; 
but, finding that he was still remembered by the authorities, he felt that to 
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hope was almost vain. The dismal ceremony of placing him in capilla, and 
the preparations which were already commenced for his execution, convinced 
him of the reality of the danger to which he was exposed. Sull his ardent 
temperament prevented him from entirely yielding to despair. A man like 
him was not afraid to meet death, provided death confronted him on the 
field; but he shrank from the shame of dying like a felon, and dying, toc, 
in cold blood, without being able to strike a blow in his own defence, 
Something must be done. He had seen his wife and children since his 
sentence was passed ; and the interview was heart-rending. The first night 
he spent sleepless, and meditating over the thousand plans of escape which 
presented themselves to his imagination, but which were all rejected, one 
after the other, as impracticable. He was wealthy; but it was better to 
sacrifice all, and commence the world anew, rather than be thus cut off in 
the vigour of manhood. 

Since his boyhood the hand of priest or friar had never been lifted over 
the head of Zurbano, at least in his spifitual capacity. During the period 
of his imprisonment, several friars belonging to the convents of Logrono and 
its neighbourhood, believing him to be wealthy, repeatedly offered their 
services; hoping that, in case he was strangled or shot, the wealth which 
had been so profanely accumulated might change its unholy character in 
being appropriated to their respective communities. But the unbelieving 
smuggler had constantly rejected that assistance which he supposed was 
offered to him in the hope of benefitting by his misfortunes. 

On the second morning of his imprisonment, and two days previous to 
that which was to be the fiat hour of his existence in this world, Martin 
affected a sudden fit of piety. A message was conveyed to the abbot of the 
Franciscan convent, entreating him to pay a visit to the cell of the con- 
demned man. In Spain the greatest possible: indulgence is allowed to the 
man convicted before a military tribunal, during the period which elapses 
between the passing of the sentence and the hour of its execution. The 
time spent in capilla is one during which not only the legitimate wants of the 
condemned are amply gratified, but even his caprices and uncertain fancies, 
if, at that moment, he can entertain any, receive the most prompt and tender 
attention. It would seem as if his crimes were forgotten the moment his 
fate was decided on; and that the utmost care should be taken not to dis- 
turb, by the refusal of any thing he may require, the last few moments he 
has yet to spend in this world. The same attentions are paid whatever 
may be the culprit’s class in life; and we have seen, in the instance of a 
simple soldier of the Chapel Gorris, sentenced to be shot for the assassination 
of an officer, more delicate and luxurious viands supplied for his daily meals 
than we have ever beheld at the table of a general officer. 

The request of Zurbano was instantly complied with. The monk he 
desired to see visited him in his cell. After a lengthened confession, in 
which the history of his life was recounted to the holy father, he suddenly, 
and as if from the impulse of the moment, said, that, in addition to the 
religious act which had been just performed, he wished to confer with him 
on another subject, but which should be also considered as sub sigillo con- 
fessionis. ‘The father assured him that all communications made under 
such circumstances, and not accompanied by a particular request to make 
them public, should be considered as under the same sacred seal. 

“ Then, father,” said the penitent, “I shall come to the ‘point at once. 
I have a wife and two sons; I am yet in the vigour of my life; and though 
your holy counsels have tended much to wean me from the wickedness and 
crimes of this world, yet I am frank enough to assure you that I have no 
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great inclination to die, if I could avoid it. I am not a coward; I do not 
fear death; but I should rather meet him when my blood is up, and when 
the chances are more in my favour, than to be taken out with my arms 
bound, and shot like a dog! Listen to me yet a moment longer.” The 
monk was about to renew his consolations. ‘ Neither is that the sole 
reason. ‘There lies a heavy weight upon my heart, in addition to my natural 
yearning for life, when I think of my wife and children, which even your 
ious and disinterested exhortations can scarcely remove. Not supposing 
that chis affair with the carabinervs would have been so severely judged, I 
was almost sure of being set at liberty by the payment of a sum of money 
to the proper persons, and after the proper manner; and, in case my hopes 
had been well founded, I had formed the unnatural and rebellious deter- 
mination of taking up arms against my legitimate monarch, Don Carlos V., 
whom may God preserve! I have it yet in my power to expiate this crime 
of treason against his sacred majesty before my life draws to a close; and 
you, holy father, have it in your power to aid me in the good work. Come, 
[am aman more of deeds than of words; and the perilous and bustling 
occupations of my life have entirely unfitted me for long speeches.” 

*«* My son,” replied the monk, ‘ when we consider the enormity of sin, 
the shor.ness of our existence, the eternal punishment which awaits the 
man who dies impenitent; when, in fine, as I shall explain to you hereafter, 
how and under what circumstances e 
_ © Vamos, father,” interrupted Zurbano, “ don’t give yourself the trouble. 
My time is short. Look you here: —there is the shadow of that bar of 
iron on the floor before us, where that scanty patch of sunshine enters; — 
before that shadow moves half an inch further from the spot it is on at pre- 
sent, you and I must decide. Come, then —that foolish but fond wife of 
mine is about to give five ounces of gold for masses when I am gone, I do 
not well know to what church or to what convent: —if you assist me in 
what I am about to do, which you can with perfect safety to yourself, I 
shall give you FIVE HUNDRED ! — what say you?” 

“ Five hundred ounces of gold,” repeated the holy man, with more 
solemn and more firm distinctness than he had ever employed in repeating 
his breviary, “it is not a small sum. What is it you ask me todo? I 
trust, nothing criminal nor dangerous.” 

“ Criminal!” cried Zurbano, “it is an act of duty on your part, holy 
father. It is an act for which the blessing of Heaven must descend upon 
you. For it you will receive recompence in this world and in the next; 
and as for danger —if I do not convince you that you are perfectly safe, 
why you can refuse me. Listen! At a short distance from this town is 
stationed a battalion of men belonging to the army of his most sacred ma- 
jesty Carlos quinto. ‘This place is, as you well know, defended by a very 
insignificant force. A well planned golpe de mano will put it in possession 
of the royalists. You have nothing to do but to convey a letter from me 
to the commandant; and, in case there is a prospect of his succeeding in the 
attack, your own prudence will suggest to you what side you can embrace. 
Your assistance in this plan will secure an important place to the royalists; 
will enable me to make ample satisfaction for my intended rebellion; will 
afford you an occasion, without harm to yourself, of performing an act of 
loyalty to your sovereign ; and will not be unprofitable to you in a worldly 
point of view. 1 mention this the last, as 1 am aware it will not, by any 
means, form the motive of your acquiescence. Our conference has already 
lasted long enough. Go, my good father, we understand each other, and 
return in an hour. Bring me pen, ink, and paper from your convent. At 
the moment the attack takes place, I may perhaps succeed in saving myself; 
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and my life may be still more lengthened to enable me to show my respect 
for the church and my loyalty to my king.” 

It is probable that the holy father and his penitent were but little de- 
ceived one in the other; and of all the motives assigned by Zurbano, ‘he 
monk gave not the slightest credit to him for sincerity in his new-born zeal 
for religion, nor yet of his attachment to Don Carlos. 

The friar went his way, but returned punctually within the specified time; 
and, to the joy of Zurbano, consented to do as he required. ‘The prisoner 
wrote at once a few lines to the Carlist commandant, informing him of the 
defenceless state of the town, of the disposition of the inhabitants in favour 
of the king, as well as of the entire body of the clergy; of the facility of 
gaining possession of the garrison, and of the particular points to which the 
attack should be directed; of the importance such a place would be to 
the king’s cause, of the discontent and insubordination of the few troops in 
the place, and of the certainty of success in case an attempt were made to 
enter on the next night. The letter was written in the forged handwriting 
of the governor, and signed with his name. ‘This document reached the 
Carlist chief the same night, by the hands of a young lad, the son of the 
gardener of the convent, disguised as a peasant girl. The commandant, 
being rather a stupid man, was easily deceived; besides he was acquainted 
with the handwriting of the governor, and he knew that the bearer was 
attached to the convent. He determined on making the attempt; and dis- 
missed the messenger with a token, by way of acknowledging the receipt of 
the letter, as well as communicating his consent to the proposed attack ; 
on the arrival of which announcement the stipulated sum was to be secured 
to the monk. 

In a short time after the letter was dispatched, Zurbano expressed a wish 
to see the governor, as he desired to communicate something of importance, 
and which could admit of no delay. ‘That functionary instantly visited the 
prisoner; and, to his utmost astonishment and dismay, he was informed 
that a plot had been entered into by the monks to give up the town to the 
enemy ; that a letter was written by them, in his name, making such a pro- 
posal ; and that, on the following night, an attack would be made on certain 
points which he specified. 

*¢ T cannot now inform you, Sefior Gobernador,” he continued, “ of the 
manner in which the tidings of this plot have reached my ears. In the 
mean time you have only to take care that no communication shall be made 
from the convents. Place sentinels over the cells. I am to be executed in 
two days — well! I dare say I deserve my fate. However, before I die, I 
should like to take a part in cutting the throats of a few of those pillos of 
factions. The attack will be made at ten o’clock on the night of to-morrow ; | 
we have still about thirty hours to prepare for our defence. If you condescend if 
to accept the assistance that an unhappy condemned criminal can afford, iY 
take these papers, and send them, without a moment’s delay, to the different b 
places to which they are addressed. Before sunset, to-morrow, you will 
have, in addition to your present force, fifty as fine fellows as ever stood 
before an enemy, and who do not fear the demon himself. You must, he 
however, engage that, in case they do you good service, they shall be suf- 
fered to depart without any questions being asked; seeing that they are 
quite as compromised as myself in the business for which I am so soon to i 
end my days. Perhaps, Seiior Gobernador, if my information or advice , 
prove beneficial to the cause of her majesty, you may recommend me to her 
mercy. Iam a man of family; and imprisonment in the presidios of Africa 
is even preferable to an untimely and ignominious death ! ” 
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The governor was well acquainted with the daring and wily character of 
Zurbano ; but he thought no evil could result from acting on the inform- 
ation communicated to him. Sentinels were stationed in the convent; 
the dispatches of the prisoner were forwarded to their destination; and the 
weaker points of the garrison were strengthened in the best manner possible, 
before the church bell sounded midnight. 

About two o’clock the next day, a party of men entered Logroio, on the 
ead of each of whom a price had been set by the government, but whose 
safety was now ensured by the military and civil authorities of the town. 
The governor took it on his own responsibility to postpone, for some days 
longer, the execution of the condemned man, in order that he might ascer- 
tain the intentions of his superiors respecting his fate, in case the information 
he had given should turn out to be well founded. Every possible precau-. 
tion was taken, under the circumstances, to prevent the town from falling 
into the hands of the enemy; and the results of the stratagem of Zurbano 
may be told in a few words : — 

The Carlist chief was punctual to his appointment. The attack was made 
at the very moment, and in the very place, pointed out in the communication 
he had received, in the full belief that he could enter with little difficulty, 
and with the idea that the governor was prepared to give up the town after 
the first show of resistance. The smugglers behaved with their usual! gal- 
lantry in the assistance which they rendered to the few troops in the place. 
Nearly 200 Carlists were taken prisoners, and the rest retreated in the ut- 
most disorder. A telegraphic dispatch was immediately communicated to 
the general-in-chief of the result of this affair, accompanied by a request 
that mercy should be extended to Zurbano, and pardon to his band, who 
had so well served the queen’s cause on the present occasion. We are not 
quite certain as to the fate of the monk who was so incautious as to permit 
himself to be deluded by his hypocritical penitent. We believe he effected 
his escape. 

Such an occurrence, at such a critical moment, when the queen was most 
in want of faithful defenders, could not be well passed by unnoticed, nor 
yet unrewarded. In about a fortnight after, a royal order was communi- 
nicated to the governor, not only approving of his postponement of the 
execution of Zurbano, and of the manner in which he defended the garrison 
intrusted to his charge, but also announcing that a free pardon was granted 
to the prisoner, who was from that moment at liberty; and his request 
yielded to, that he might be permitted to raise a free corps in the two 
Riojas, Castillana, and Alansa, the independent command of which was to 
be conferred on him. Their movements and operations were to be generally 
directed by their own immediate chief: they were to receive arms, ammu- 
nition, and rations from the government; and, as to the article of pay, that 
was to be furnished by the enemy, after a fashion which promised supplies 
in far greater abundance than any which were likely to be issued from the 
royal treasury. The free corps originally amounted to about sixty infantry 
and twenty horsemen. Not many months passed by before the numbers 
were increased to ten times the amount; and the name of Martin ZuRBANO 
soon struck terror throughout the province of Alava. 


*,* It may not be uninteresting to the reader to be informed, that this graphic article 
was written in the house where Cervantes lived and died, in the street called Calle de Cer- 
vantes, near to the street called Calle de Espoz y Mina, in Toledo, By a very curious 
coincidence, also, the packet containing this sketch, was carried from Madrid to Vittoria, 
on its way to us, by a son of Martin Zurbano, a captain in the Spanish cavalry, who, we 


need scarcely add, was entirely ignorant of the contents of the papers entrusted to his 
care, = Ep, M. C. 
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THE VALLEY OF KASHMIR. 


BY BARON VON HUGEL. 


[The plains'of the Panjab and the valley of Kashmir have so seldom been visited by intelligent 
travellers, who have communicated their observations to the world, that we think there will be 
both novelty and amusement in the following extracts from the account of this region, given by 
the Baron Von Hiigel, who visited it in 1835, and has lately published his journal, including a 
great mass of information in statistics and natural philosophy, which his acquaintance with 
oriental languages, and his long residence in the East, enabled ‘him to collect with greater ad- 
vantage than most tourists. To the other attractions of this beautiful valley may be added the 


interest derived from the very general opinion entertained among the Hindus that it was the 
Garden of Eden. | 


‘‘ Anp this valley is doubtless the earthly Paradise,” said my Brahmin, 
Taker-Das, to himself in an under [tone, when I asked him if he would 
accompany me to Kashmir. In northern India, a man would think he 
betrayed want of good breeding in omitting to add this panegyric as soon 
as the word Kashmir is spoken, if the speaker omitted to do so himself. 

The traveller sometimes comes to a place which surpasses all the magic 
pictures of fancy; and when in such a country he happens to be exhila- 
rated by a delicious day, he can hardly withhold the exclamation, ‘“ How 
splendid is India!” Belaspur lies in a tolerably broad valley; before this 
well-built place the Sutlej wanders: at the distance of a few miles rise sepa- 
rate, high, beautifully-formed mountains crowned by castles, and towards 
the north the white summit of the Himalaya is visible at several points in 
the horizon. ‘The valley is extremely fertile, and all tropical plants appear 
to spread more, and to have more luxuriant foliage, than in most other 
parts of Hindostan, as if the Almighty cultivator who created Paradise had 
especially cherished this spot. 

Such was the surrounding landscape: the sun had sunk, the river swept 
by majestically at my feet: I was in a garden filled with a multitude of 
flowers, under citron and orange trees encompassed by jasmine; here and 
there stood a group of Indian magnolias, which gave out their almost 
intoxicating balsamic scent in the gentle dew : — and then, an evening in 
which moon and stars light up the clear sky; not a breeze is perceptible, 
yet the superb fans of the palms bow, trembling, as if they lived, and the 
leaves slowly heave and fall as if they breathed; innumerable glowworms 
swarm on every branch, till all glitter like a Christmas tree*; there is a 
soft twittering of birds, and the shrill tones of a species of mantis which 
lives on the citron trees—in the distance a temple illuminated by numerous 
lamps, with its idols, voices shouting and drums sounding in their praise — 
the fantastic forms, the mild air in which we breathe, as if panting in the 
fulfilment of our expectations — truly the most insensible of men must 
have exclaimed, “ This is the India of my visions!” The experienced tra- 
veller of the East knows that such hours and scenes are rare. I sauntered 
a long while up and down the broad path of the garden before I sought my 
bed, and this gave no repose; I was too much excited to sleep; it was the 
last night I should pass in a land under European protection — the last for 
a long time. I rose again and wandered through the garden, in which 


everything was refreshing itself by profound sleep: the mantis alone chirped 


* Alluding to the Austrian custom of bringing a small tree into the house at this season, which 
is illuminated by little wax tapers, decorated with ribbons and laden with presents, for the gratifi- 
cation of the children of the family or their friends. 
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on —all rested; only the powerful vitality of vegetation was doubly active, 
while the breast of man was oppressed by slight anxieties. Not till mid- 
night did weariness close my eyes. | 

The moon was still high above the horizon — the strange sharp sound of 
the mantis continued—deep slumber reigned in my once so bustling camp. 
When I went out in the cool night to urge our departure, for a long 
time in vain, my people found themselves so comfortable under their warm 
coverings that they wished to enjoy sweet repose yet longer. At last my 
Bengalee servants roused themselves, and, whilst the noisy business of pack- 
ing and loading went on, I walked once more in the twilight through the 
blooming garden. ‘The gracefully-shaped mountain Bondela, with its dark 
grey shadows, rose, like a giant in the east, amid the bright tints of morning, 
while, in the north, Tiuni and its lonely fort were adorned by the glow of 
dawn. 

At the top of Bondela (so runs the legend) lives in a cave the invisible 
Beyragi Gossain, a penitent hermit, who from time to time shakes the ashes 
from his hair; then the whole valley trembles, houses tumble, and often 
great masses of stone fall from the mountain Bondela, which, say the 
inhabitants, are the ashes from the locks of the Beyragi. 

The Virjiers, or Varjier, as they are called in Himalaya, are the real 
lords of the country. It would be disgraceful there for a rajah to know 
how to read or write, or to trouble himself about the administration 
of his government. The rajah—I speak of that particular rajah of the 
Himalaya — wastes his sluggard life in the Zenana (the Indian harem), eats 
opium, drinks brandy, smokes tobacco, and in his few sober hours either 
holds durbar (levees), or rides at a foot-pace from one garden-house to 
another. If the great man has arrived at the age of thirty, the pitiful dole 
of understanding and wit with which nature, like a stepmother, endowed 
him has vanished long ago, and he has become a stammering shapeless lump 
of fat, with staring eyes and gaping mouth, from indulgence in opium eating, 
who, if the levee should be at a lucky hour, may accomplish as much as the 
following intellectual conversation with a foreigner : — 

Rajah. Are you well? 

Stranger. Can I be otherwise than well when I see the Rajah jic (jic 
signifies dear jord). 

Rajah. Thank God! How old are you? 

Stranger tells his age. 

Rajah. How many wives have you? 

Stranger. 1 am not married. 

Here ends the discourse; and at each question which the latter now 
thinks to while away the intolerable tedium, the rajah turns to the virjier 
that he may give an answer, which is produced after five minutes con- 
sideration. 

My road from the charmingly situated Belaspur Jed from the rajah’s 
garden, in which I had passed the night, through a part of this not unim- 
portant place. I thought of accomplishing some of my day’s journey as far 
as the stream Sutlej on foot in the coolness of morning, but was soon obliged 
to get into my jampan, for the streets of Belaspur are paved with great round 
flint-stones, many of them a foot in diameter, and partly loose, on which the 
stranger stumbles on one side or other and hurts his ancles; the inhabitants 
walk quickly through the streets without ever slipping: this astonished me 
till I found out the reason, which is, that they avoid every loose stone as an 
old acquaintance, and tread only on the firm ones. The garden walls and 
fences round Belaspur are built with the same great round stones, which give 
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the place a singular appearance. The road leads for a (German) mile on the 
left bank of the Sutlej, then we come to a mountain stream, and soon after 
to a ferry-boat, constructed in the style of our great-grandfathers. It con- 
sisted of a square box, with sides a foot high, clumsily built of timber : there 
were about tweni. persons in it when | arrived—my ghunt*, both the 
attendants of R: jcet Singh and their horses, my moonshee on horseback ; 
by degrees twenty of my people also came into the box, together with the 
vakiel and varjier, with their small retinue; and I now protested as much 
against this addition as I had before done against driving away the in- 
habitants of the banks who were first in the boat, which the varjier had 
ordered to make room for my bearers. With respect to such affairs, every 
Indian who thinks he may venture to command is a terrible tyrant. He 
holds that the world, the country, and every regulation about it, is only for 
the most powerful. The lower classes have generally more freedom in India 
than at first appears; yet the independence of the Indian consists more in 
his few wants, in the climate, and in his character, which takes every thing 
easily, than in legislative enactments ; and when an inferior comes. in con- 
tact with a superior, misery begins for the former. ‘This was increased, 
because those who took care of the baggage had no mercy on the poor 
Indians. As it was with the poor men at the ferry, who had perhaps waited 
half-a-day, and were then sent away, so it happens in their petitions: the 
Indian supplicating help waits days, weeks, and months, then wanders back 
unheard to his hut, suffering patiently in hope of a better life. At last the 
heavy load was set in motion, and, though filled with water, went quickly 
through the rapid current of the clear stream to the other bank. 

The common people have a curious manner of crossing the river. This 
is done by means of an inflated ox-hide, which the man, whose business leads 
him to the other shore, carries on his back to the stream, lays it in the 
water and himself upon it, holds on by one hand, and with a stick in the 
other steers to the opposite bank. Nothing can be imagined more grotesque 
than the sight of a number of these hides, with the heads and feet upon 
them, wandering about the shores. Higher up the course of the Sutlej on 
the Himalaya, where the river flings itself foaming over the rocks into a 
deep bed, the ferry is a basket hung upon a stout rope, which is drawn from 
one side to the other by a string. 

The temple of Jualamuki presents one of those singular phenomena which 
almost excuse superstition, ignorantly deifying whatever is grand and incom- 
prehensible. Jualamuki is a considerable place, which contains certain] 
500 or 600 houses, if not more: a great population is here crowded together, 
and innumerable monkies wander about the houses and streets. No where 
else in India did I find so many Gossain Bhairagi, Jogi, Jati, and all other 
penitents; there is a tomb erected for each after death, with the Linejam in 
the middle, which designates the worship of Siva.. ‘These tombs occur in 
great numbers, and take up much of the place. In the midst of it there is 
an open space with majestic fig trees, under which the tents of distinguished 
pilgrims are spread. The Bayaar is very extensive, with endless stalls, 
which principally contain sacred images, wreaths of roses, and amulets. 

The site of the temple is from about eighty to a hundred feet above the 
plain. On approaching it I was received by two Brahmins, who inquired 
whether I had permission to enter, and when Mirya had certified this, 
conducted me through a high building to the stone bridge, which leads 
to the entrance gate. One might get there more conveniently and 
quickly from the straight wide street, but they must confer on me the 


* Little Himalayan horse. 
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honour of ascending through the building; and when I was there the great 
drums, which are said to be audible ten miles over the plain, were loudly 
struck. After passing the great gate, numerous small temples, built here 
and there on the rocky heights, are visible, which, together with the largest 
temple in the centre, are encircled by a high wall: all are of stone, very 
solidly built, sometimes hewn out ofa single block. The principal temple 
has a most beautiful richly-gilded roof; before it is placed a smaller, open, 
separate temple, in which lie two gilded tigers execrably carved. J was 
stopped on my arrival at the door of the temple, which admits only one 
person at atime. Mirya said he was commissioned to conduct me in, and 
would have accomplished it, but that I saw all I wished through the open 
door, and desired him to desist from his purpose, which immediately con- 
ciliated the priests. The idea of desecration does not exist in the religion — 
of the Sikhs as in that of the Hindus: an European may enter any of 
their holy places. Jualamuki is, it is true, the resort of Hindu pilgrims, 
but the command of Ranjeet Singh makes even the Bramins conceal and 
give up many of their prejudices. The interior of the temple, at the door of 
which I stood, was arranged in the following manner: — A wall of rock 
occupies half the height and breadth of the square; in the middle of the 
front half is an excavation as large and as deep as a grave, at each end of 
which is a place in which fakirs sit. In the centre of the excavation is a 
mass of flame often as large as two feet square; and at two other places on 
each side of it, visible from the entrance, are flames in the smooth rock, 
perhaps six or eight inches long, and two broad. Those who bring offer- 
ings, on entering, hand their gifts, usually consisting of flowers, to the 
fakirs, who present them to the flames, and then throw them into the 
temple. In two other places of the rocky wall, several feet above the floor 
of the temple, there are also flames of the same size with those on the sides 
of the excavation. I fancied that it was all a contrivance of the Bramins, 
because I saw a considerable number of vessels containing ghie (melted 
butter) standing in the temple, brought there as offerings ; but in another 
temple was soon convinced of my error. A small temple not far from the 
large one is called Gogranat, and dedicated to the patron saint of the Gurka. 
I entered without ceremony or prohibition. This circumstance shows 
plainly that the temple formerly belonged to the Budhist religion, which 
does not recognise the existence of caste; and the name Gogranat, one of 
the thousand appellations of Budhu, confirms this. I imagine this was the 
original name of the whole group of temples. I ascended by many steps, 
and found here two places in the perpendicular rock, from which similar 
flames issued; where the fire burned there were small hollows in the polished 
stone, such as are made in timber by a burning glass, and looking exactly 
like them. The flame does not proceed from an opening, but from this coal- 
like spot, as is the case with timber; the scent is precisely that of burning 
alcohol, with a mixture of some very agreeable aromatic, for whose fragrance 
I could not find any resemblance. Under each of these spots, at the 
foot of the rock, is a bason containing water at the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; this water is the condensed remainder of unconsumed gas, 
in which so much inflammable matter still exists, that a light applied 
to its surface now and then easily kindles the whole, and the flame lasts a 
full minute. ‘The surface of the water is continually agitated as if it boiled, 
by the escape of the gas it generates; I thought, at first, that it did boil, 
but touching it with my finger showed me the contrary. The flavour of 
the somewhat muddy water is insipid, without admixture of any thing par- 
ticularly pleasant or unpleasant, or any prevailing taste. ‘The fire is of a 
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reddish colour and gives little heat. This is one of the most wonderful ap- 
pearances I ever saw. Certainly the sight of this phenomenon must have 
led men to adore it in the remotest antiquity, and I consider this is one of 
the places at which men have longest worshipped: the spectacle of the flame 
in the open air, when some accident ignited it before the temple was built, 
must have been one of the most extraordinary in the world, and must have 
recalled to mind the burning bush of Moses. This is still the case, though 
it has lost much of its peculiarity by being inclosed within walls, because 
we are accustomed to see fire and light in temples. But the body of flame 
kindled by the fakirs on the surface of the water in the excavation of the 
great temple, is really imposing, and, as already mentioned, it can only be 
compared to an equal quantity of ignited spirits of wine. In several parts 
of the interior of the temple, sit the most unaccountable figures of fakirs 
I ever saw, representing idols, not, indeed, in their clothing, for they are 


naked, but invested with the attributes of divinity and immoveable as statues: ' 


they sit there for their whole lives. One of them personates Gogranat him- 
self, with the crossed legs, but not the downcast eyes and folded hands like 
Budhu; he has the left arm extended, resting on a silver pedestal, which is 
so cleverly contrived that it does not appear: the man, who has a dark 
complexion, is covered with ashes, which make him look exactly like an 
image chiseled in stone; he is a fine powerful man, richly adorned with 
trinkets, and has staring death-like eyes, frightful to look upon. It made 
me uncomfortable to contemplate him: his countenance bore the stamp of 
fanaticism which had reached frenzy; it was the expression of that awful truth, 
that all fanatical visions may lead to madness. It became more and more 
apparent that the temple had been originally dedicated to Budhu ; its pro- 
portions, its interior structure with four square pillars which support the 
roof, the circumstance that no holy images are to be seen, either on the ex- 
terior or interior— above all, that no token of caste is apparent, and that not 
only every Hindu may go all over the temple, but that admission is readily 
granted to those who are not Hindus, the name Gogranat, and, lastly, the 
exterior adorned with tombs, are plain indications of the original worship, 
Singularly enough all the modern temples are of the same form with the 
two towers of Jaggernaut, the celebrated and infamous temple on the coast 
of Arissa. 

In those temples in which no fire burns, the Linejam is the only repre- 
sentation of the god Thakur, and the outside is ornamented by a bas-relief 
of the Indian Trinity. The hill from which the fire issues is about 300 
feet high, and the rock is grey sandstone. 

The golden roofs of the temple (especially that of the little one) are 
every where tastefully and delicately wrought: they were presented, twelve 
years ago, by Ranjeet Singh, out of gratitude to Devi, to whom he attri- 
buted his recovery from a severe sickness. Both roofs were manufactured 
in Jualamuki. ‘The temple measures eighteen feet_square and twelve u 
to the roof. If the fire is blown out, it must be rekindled ; the scent of the 
gas is not increased by combustion. The name Juala, or more accurately 
Schuala, signifies flame, to which is added Muki (God, Spirit), or the honour- 
able title Jic (dear Lord). 

The whole edifice is built like a fortress, surrounded by high walls, which 
rise from the bed of the stream Ban Ganya, on the one side, and on the 
other from the declivity of the mountain, about twenty feet above the floor 
of the temple. Higher up on this side of the mountain, without the walls 


of the great group of temples, are many other small temples. and fakir 
monuments. 
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A POSY FROM UHLAND. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


THE KING UPON THE TOWER. 


Tuere lie they all, — the mountains grey, 
The dusky valleys, all tranquil lie ; 

Sleep reigns afar, and the winds that play 
Bring not a wail as they pass me by. 


I have cared for all, and for all have striven,— 
There was care in my goblets of sparkling 
wine ; 
Now the night it is come, and the living heaven, 
To gladden this weary soul of mine. 


Oh, thou golden scroll ! I look to thee, 
Through the starry waste, with a soul of love; 
How I list to the wond’rous harmony, 
Searce heard, of thy spheres as they roll 
above ! 


My hair is‘grizzled, and dimmed my sight ; 
In hall hangs the brand that hath quelled my 
foes ; 
My life long I’ve spoken, and done the right,— 
When, oh when, shall I taste repose ? 
Oh, blest repose! Oh, what delays 
Thy: coming, thou glorious night, so long,— 
When I'll see the stars in their fullest blaze, 
And list to the swell of their loudest song ? 


THE FAREWELL. 


Wuo’s he that steals through the castle garden, 
Under the gleam of the pale star-light ? 

Say, do the arms of love await him,— 
Shall he be happy in its joys to-night ? 

Ah! ’tis the minstrel, — see, he throws him 
Down at the base of yonder tower, 

That beetles darkly and grimly o’er him, 
And thus his descant begins to pour : — 


“ Lady, list from thy lofty lattice! 
I'll weave for thee a star-bright rhyme, 
To call up a dream of delight around thee,— 
A dreain from thy childhood’s rosy time. 

I came when the vesper bell was ringing — 
Ere day shall have broken far hence I'll be, 
And the towers that nurs’d my bright hours of 

boyhood 
No more in the sunshine steep’d I'll see. 


“ T came not near when thou sat’st enthronéd 
Amidst the blaze of the banquet hall, — 
When about thee lordly knights were smiling, 
And thou wert the radiant star of all ! 
When thy young heart was filled with gladness, 
Thou wouldst not have reck’d but of mirth- 
ful lays,— 
Thou wouldst not have reck’d of love’s com- 
- ‘plainings, 
And ties that were twined in our ¢hildhood’s 
days. 


“ Hence, hence, thou darkness’ so chill and 
dreary ! 
Bloom out once more, thou shadowy glade! 


And bring me that world of soft enchantment, 
Where in my golden prime I stray’d. 

There will I couch in the dewy grass, 
Till I see that child again before me, 

Come tripping along like a beauteous fay, 
And scattering flowers in her frolic o’er me. 


“ Ah, that time has been long departed ! 
Yet its memory lives, nor will ever die ; 
It stands like a bright and heavenly rainbow, 
Spanning a dark and weltering sky. 
I'll hie me hence, lest the weary present 
Should that sweet gleam of the past destroy ; 
But say, has thy heart not all forgotten 
Our childhood’s friendship, !our childhood’s 
j oy ? ” ’ 
And there, as he lay beneath the turret, 
Was hushed the song of the minstrel bard; 
And he heard a sound at the lady’s lattice, 
And a bright gem fell on the dusky sward. 
“ Take this ring, and think of me often, 
Think of old times that will still be dear, — 
Take it, thou friend of my childhood, —a jewel 
Glistens upon it, and —a tear.” 


THE STUDENT. 


One morn, as by fair Salamanca 
I sat, within a flowery vale, 

And, while the nightingales full-throated =‘ 
Sang round me, read in Homer’s tale,— 


How Helen, robed in shining vestments, 
Went forth upon the battlement ; 

And how the Trojan elders marvelled 
At her beauty as she went : 


Till each greybeard, with his finger 
On his lip, his wonder told, — 
«Was never woman seen so lovely ! 
Sooth, she is all of heavenly mould !” 


As thus I lay, entranced and spell-bound, 
Read and read with eager eyes, 

’Mong the leaves I heard a rustling, 
And looked round me in surprise. 


On a neighbouring balcony,— 

What bright wonder brought me there ! 
All enrobed in shining vestments, 

Stood a maid, as Helen fair. 


And a greybeard was beside her, — 
So grave, so placid was his mien, 
A senator of Troy's high council 
I might swear that I had seen. 


But myself was an Achaian ; 
And a new Troy from that day 

Was that forted garden mansion, 
Where in leaguer close I lay ! 


And, in simple sooth to say it, 
Eve on eve, the summer long, 

Came I thither without failing, — 
Came with lute, and came with song. 
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Told my love in plaintive measures, 
All its passion, all its pain, 

Till, oh joy! from that high lattice, 
Came sweet answer back again. 


Thus in vow and song conversing, 
Half the fleeting year was told ; 

And e’en this had been denied us, 
But her sire was deaf and old. 


Though he oft forsook his pillow, 
Restless, sleepless, full of fears, 
He no more might hear our voices 
Than the music of the spheres. 


But one night —the night was gusty, 
The sky was starless, pitchy black — 
Came not to my wonted signal 
The expected answer back. 


Only one old toothless lady 

Listened to my murmurs faint,— 
Only Echo, ancient lady, 

Flung me back my bootless plaint. 


My beautiful, my love, had vanished, 

And blank were chamber, bower, and hall; 
By hill and dale and bloomy garden, . 

Were all deserted, — silent all. 


Ah! and I had never gathered “ 
What her name or her degree ; 

For to conceal them she was plighted, 
Nor might tell the tale to me. 


Then I vow’d that I should seek her, 
Wandering ever, far and nigh ; 
Homer now was left unheeded, 
For Ulysses’ self was I. 


I took my lute for my companion, 
And at every trellised bower, 

And before each high balcony, 
Sang my carol hour on hour. 


Sang in town and field the ditty, 
Which in Salamanca’s vale 

To my own love I had chaunted, 
Ever in the evening pale. 


But the answer I have pined for’ } 
Never, never more comes back ; 
Echo only, ancient lady, 
Still remorseless haunts my track. 


THE HOSTESS’ DAUGHTER. 


By the Rhine were roaming gallants three, 
And they turned them into an hostelrie. 


“ Dame hostess, have you good beer and wine, 
And how is your daughter, so bonny and 
fine?” 


“ My beer and wine are both fresh and bright— 
My daughter is laid in her shroud to-night.” 


And when they stept into the chamber dark, 
There in her shroud she lay pale and stark. 


The first from her face the pall up took, 
And gazed at it long with sorrowful look. 


“© Well away! Wert thou living, thou lovely 
May, 

I should love thee evermore from this day !” 

The second put back the pall again, 

And turned him away, and to weep was fain. 


“© Woes me! to see thee laid on thy bier ! 
I have loved thee so many a weary year!” 


or 
or 
“I 


The third took it up again anon, 
And kissed her upon the lips so wan: 


« [ have loved thee ever, I love thee to-day, 
And will love thee, my winsome bride, alway !” 


COUNT EBERSTEIN. 


In Spire there was revel and mirth by night, 
The torch and the taper shone ; 
And maidens and youths were bounding light, 
When with the Kaiser’s daughter bright, 
Count Eberstein, that peerless knight, 
The festive dance led on. 


And whilst in the mazy rounds they twine, 
She may not be silent, not she, 
If she would; but she whispers him, soft and 
fine, 
‘“‘ Look to thyself, Count Eberstein ! 
This night, good sir, I can well divine, 
Thy fortress were perilled be.” 


“ Ho!” thinks the Count — “ for this I stay, 
To dance in your royal halls? 
But I'll match thee, my liege, by my holy fay!” 
And he has called for his gallant grey, 
And has stirred ber flanks, and is far away, 
To his beleaguered walls. 


There, under midnight’s murky cloud 
Come stealthily on the foe, 

The ladders are fixed, and aloft they crowd ; 

But little they of the welcome trow’d 

That hurled them down with triumph loud, 
In the castle moat below. 


With the morn, in purple and regal pall, 
Did the wily Kaiser come; 
Assured in heart of the castle’s fall ; 
‘“‘ Ho! are these the count and his merry men all, 
Are dancing so blithe on the castle wall, 
To the sound of the fife and drum?” 


* My liege, when you would forts ensnare, 
Let your eye on the roundels be ! 
There is one that foots so bravely there, 
None other is she than your daughter fair, — 
That for her and for her alone I swear, 
Shall my castle gate go free.” 


In Eberstein’s halls there was mirth by night, 
The torch and the taper shone; 
And maidens and youths were bounding light, 
When with the Kaiser’s daughter bright 
Count Eberstein, that peerless knight, 
The festive dance led on. 


And, whilst in the bridal dance they twine, 

He may not be silent, not he, 
If he would ; but he whispers her, soft and fine, 
“ This night, by my fay, I can well divine 

Of a fortress will perilled be !” 


DURAND. 


To old Balbi’s lordly castle 
With his lute Durand is going ; 
Blythe his step, for all his bosom 
With sweet songs of love is glowing. 


There a gentle maid, whenever 
He essays his minstrel power, 

With timid glance, and bosom panting, 
Shall salute him from her bower. 
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Underneath the dusky lindens 


Now he sweeps the strings, and featly . 


Sings with clear-ton’d voice the measure, 
Told his passion’s tale most sweetly. 


From the lattice sees he flow’rets 

“ Bend and wave in friendly greeting; } 

But his song’s bright mistress comes not, 
Nowhere she his glance is meeting. 


And a man comes forth to seek him, 
Sad his look and heavy-hearted : 

“ Break not on death’s hallow’d slumbers, 
Lady Bianca’s soul hath parted.” 


But Durand, the gallant minstrel, 
Hath no word in answer spoken ; 

Ah ! his eyes are closed in darkness ! 
Ah ! his heart, his heart is broken! 


In the distant castle chapel 
Many a torch is gleaming brightly ; 
There the lady rests all starkly ; 
Garlands o’er her scattered lightly. 


Now dismay hath seized the mourners — 
Fear, and joy, and wild surprises, 

For in her shroud the lady Bianca 
From the bier that bound her rises. 


From her trance she hath arisen, 


Burst that long and dreary dreaming, — 


Like a tender maiden blushing 
In her bridal robes her seeming. 


Still of what had happed unweeting, 
Still as to some vision clinging, 
Asks she with a fond inquiring — 


“ Durand, was he not here and singing ?” 


“ Yes, Durand was here and singing, 
But his songs are hushed for ever ; 
He has waked the dead from sleeping — 

None will e’er his slumber sever. 


“ Now, where saints abide in glory, 
Waking, his old love comes o’er him, — 

There he seeks his own, his dear one, 
Who, he deems, is gone before him, 


“ Through the starry seats of bliss 


He roams, by restless longings driven, — 


‘ Bianca, Bianca!’ calling wildly, 
' Through the empty halls of Heaven.” 


THE DIRGE, 


Tuere stands the chapel on the mountain, 
Looks calmly on the vale below, 

Where, carolling by field and fountain, 
The shepherd-boy is wont to go. 


Hark, a sound! What strains of sadness, 
Dirgelike, down the hollows come! 

Hushed is every sound of gladness — 
The boy, he listens and is dumb. 


Yonder to the grave they’re bringing 
One that sported in the dell ; 

Sheperd-boy, they will be singing 
There one day for thee as well. 


THE DYING HEROES. 


Into the sea, chased by the Danesmen’s swords, 
Fly Sweden’s hordes ; 

The distant chariots ring; in the moonbeam 
The falchions gleam. 

There, on the corse-strewn field, and dying, lay 

Sweno the fair, and Ulf the warrior grey. 


SweEno. 
Oh, sire! to be cut down in youth’s full height 
By Norna’s might ! 
My mother now no more shall deck my hair 
With garlands fair ; 
My girl, that sang to me, shall, “i on hour, 


‘Look forth for me in vain from her far-seeing 


tower. 
Utr. 
They will lament! In the grim dead of night 
We'll haunt their sight ; 
Yet grieve not! Soon their sorrow, deeply nurs’d, 
Their hearts shall burst : 
At Odin’s banquet then thy maiden, she 
Of the bright golden locks, shall hand the cup 
to thee. 
SwEno. 
I had begun, — and swept my harp along, — 
A festal song, 
Of kings and heroes, love and battle’ s rage, 
‘In the old age. 
Now hangs my harp neglected; and the gale 
Steals through the loosened chords with mourn- 
ful wail. 
Utr. 
Full in the sun there shines a nobler home — 
Valhalla’s dome : 
The stars roll under it, — beneath it deep 
The tempests sweep. 
There with our sires we'll feast, secure from care: 
Lift then thy song on high, and end it there! 


SwEno. 
Oh, sire! to be cut down in youth’s full height 
By Norna’s might ! 
No lofty deeds in the embattled field 
Blaze on my shield. 
Twelve judges thereare throned with aspect stern, 
What have I done a hero’s seat to earn ? 
ULr. | 
One deed there is a thousand deeds outvies, 
And it they prize — 
A hero’s death, who for his country’s right 
Has braved the fight. 
Look, boy ! they fly, they fly ! The foe gives back! 
The welkin opens, through it lies our track. 
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CHARTIST OPPOSITION TO CORN LAW REPEAL. 


Tue defence of the corn laws is indeed a novel and distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this modern school of radicalism. Previous to the announcement 
of the strange commercial theories of Mr. Feargus O’Connor and the 
Northern Star, the corn laws were universally held by all thorough re- 
formers to be one of the heaviest, if not the heaviest of all practical griev- 
ances, pressing on the working population of this kingdom. All the old 
patriots who worked and suffered for the extension of political freedom to 
the working classes, manfully, consistently, and unceasingly, proclaimed 
their deep hostility to these mischievous laws. At the great and well re- 
membered meeting of Peterloo, one of the most frequently repeated and 
most impressive watchwords was “no corn laws.” ‘The charter itself was 
prepared and promulgated by determined corn law repealers. The mem- 
bers of parliament who were engaged in drawing up this compendium of 
popular principles were well known free traders, and some of them, as Mr. 
Hume and Colonel Thompson, eminently distinguished for their able and 
uncompromising opposition,to the corn laws. The working men, also, who 
were joined in the preparation of this document were to a man free traders, 
and enemies to the corn laws. How is it, then, that the present chartists 
persevere in withholding their assistance and co-operation in the effort to 
obtain the repeal of these laws? Stranger than this, how is it that they 
uniformly and systematically attempt to frustate the exertions of others, 
and even strive, by outrageous violence and brutish clamour, to extinguish 
the most distant approach to free discussion on the subject? Is it that they 
profess themselves the defenders and advocates of these laws? Is it that 
their opinions have undergone a radical change, and that now, instead of 
regarding the corn law as nothing more than an iniquitous scheme for en- 
riching the landed proprietors at the expense of the rest of the community, 
they are persuaded that it is a wise and benevolent plan for elevating the 
condition of the labouring class, and for enriching and strengthening the 
whole nation — that it, in fact, deserves all the eulogiums, with which the 
aristrocracy are in the habit of surrounding and adorning it? 

No, nothing of the kind. They still admit that the corn law is merely a 
contrivance for robbing the great mass of the people in order to enrich a 
fractional part—that it inflicts privation on every class, and positive misery 
on the poor — that, in short, it is an engine for wringing from all, even the 
poorest and most helpless, a tax out of every mouthful of food they eat, in 
order to augment the splendour, and swell the luxury of an already gor- 
geous and pampered aristocracy. The cbartist orators, even in the midst 
of the most virulent harangues against the corn law repealers, are con- 
strained to confess that the corn law itself is a great practical grievance — 
a grievance which weighs heavily on every man, and which crushes those 
who are already sunk in indigence into deeper and more hopeless poverty. 

Now, if we were to grant to the fullest extent the reality of all those evils 
of which they themselves most loudly complain — and assume only that, 
which all of them who know any thing whatever of the subject will readily 
admit — that the direct effect of the corn law is to elevate food to a price 
beyond what it would attain under a system of free competition — then, on 
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this simple principle, and by the common rules of arithmetic, it can be 
clearly and indisputably shown, that the mischievous effects of these laws 
outweigh those which result from any other specific, or even discoverable 
grievance. 

But throwing altogether out of the question the comparative magnitude 
of the corn law and other grievances, and adverting only to the simple fact, 
that the chartist leaders unequivocally admit that this corn law is an evil, 
then the question recurs again, with redoubled significancy and interest, — 
on what grounds do they base their determined and untiring opposition to 
the efforts now making for its removal? Still more, by what reasons do 
they justify their having recourse to means so despicable and nefarious for 
the accomplishment of their purpose? The late meeting at the Town Hall of 
Manchester, if it served no other useful purpose, at least afforded the chartists 
an opportunity both for exhibiting their policy in actual operation, and for 
bringing forward all they had to advance in explanation and vindication of 
their conduct. We trust that the corn law repealers are always willing to 
listen with calmness and patience to any thing that can by possibility be 
made to assume the form of an argument, and we will now proceed to 
examine fairly and dispassionately some of the more conspicuous and im- 
portant of the topics they then alluded to. If the violent and disgraceful 
proceedings that characterised that meeting have the effect of inducing any 
man, not as yet convinced of the necessity of a “ total and immediate repeal 
of the corn laws,” to carefully examine the arguments, whether chartist or 
tory, brought forward to justify or palliate these laws, the meeting itself 
will have by no means passed away without advantage. For our own part, 
we gladly seize the opportunity thus afforded of exposing what we conceive 
to be the fallacy and dishonesty of those statements by which the chartist 
leaders hope to alienate the working from the middle class, and thus to 
render the repeal of the corn laws altogether impracticable. 

The chartist opposition to corn law repeal is grounded entirely on one 
glaring fallacy. ‘There are other evils beside the corn laws; and unless 
every one of these evils can be completely and simultaneously removed, it 
would not be safe to permit the corn laws to be repealed.” ‘This is a brief 
yet complete and faithful statement of the great argument by which the 
chartist orators expect to induce the working classes, not only to withhold 
their assistance, but to use their utmost exertions to counteract the efforts 
now making to obtain the repeal of these laws. One would think, how- 
ever, that its futility is too gross and palpable to impose on the feeblest 
understanding. Admitting, to the fullest extent, all that they allege re-_ 
specting both the number and magnitude of these other evils, there remains 
to be answered this practical and common sense question, Is their pressure 
at all alleviated by the operation of the corn laws? 

It is plain that the corn laws have done! nothing to prevent their exist- 
ence; and we certainly know of nothing that would lead us to imagine that 
the corn laws are at all likely to remove them. Nor can anybody, we 
fancy, believe that they are in any measure lessened, either in amount or 
severity, by the influence of the corn laws. Is, then, the existence of one 
evil any argument for maintaining and defending another? If a man’s 
income is reduced by one tax, is that a valid reason for subjecting him to 
another? Is one species of extortion to justify and perpetuate another ? 
But it would be needless to multiply questions like these. ‘The answer to 
all is the same. Their absurdity is too broad and obvious to need to be 
pointed out, even to the meanest capacity. Yet, absurd as the notion is 
that the existence of one grievance necessitates the maintenance of others, 
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it has been found sufficient, when strengthened by passion and disguised in 
a cloud of words, to impel numbers of men, professing to be led by their own 
judgment, to act in direct contravention of their own obvious interest, and 
in defiance of the plain dictates of common sense. 

It is said that our present system of taxation is unjust in principle and 
mischievous in its operation, and requires a radical and searching reform. 
It is vehemently recommended to abrogate all those taxes which fall imme- 
diately on the labouring classes, and transfer the burden to real and funded 
property. ‘The national credit is furiously assailed; we are told’ that we 
are under no moral obligation to pay one farthing, either principal or in- 
terest, of the debt miscalled national: but if from compassion or policy we 
abstain from plunging the country into a state of bankruptcy, we are, at 
least, required to subject this debt to what they call an “ equitable adjust- 
ment.” Now, it is not our intention to enter into any thing like an elabo- 
rate discussion on the justice and expediency of either this or any other ot 
the chartist plans ; our main purpose is to direct especial attention to the 
simple and practical question — What earthly connection is there between 
any of these things and the repeal of the corn laws ? 

We have no wish, however, to conciliate the chartists by directly or in- 
directly leading them to imagine that on these matters we coincide with 
them in opinion. We distinctly,and without any qualification deny both 
the honesty and the policy of encroaching on the property of the fund- 
holder. All the accusations which the chartist leaders are perpetually 
heaping on the holders of funded property are flagrantly unsound in prin- 
ciple and false in fact. If we were to admit to the fullest extent that the 
national debt was contracted both contrary to the wishes of the people of 
this country, and for a purpose in itself wicked and disgraceful, still it is an 
universally admitted maxim in politics, the denial, indeed, of which would 
throw every nation into anarchy, that the people of every country are bound 
by the engagements contracted by their legal and recognised government. 
Now, however much we may condemn the ‘objects and managennentt of that 
war, the cost of which has entailed on us the burden of the national debt, 
yet it was a war undertaken.and maintained by the established government 
of this country. Even conceding the chartist principle, that no national 
engagement is valid without the consent of a numerical majority of the 
people —a principle, by the bye, that would apply not only to the national 
debt but to all our relations with foreign powers and to the whole body of our 
Jaws and institutions — still it is far from being true, that the great French 
war was commenced and conducted in opposition to the will of the people. 
He must be strangely ignorant of the history of this country during the 
years from 1793 to 1815, who knows not that this war did at its commence- 
ment, and still more during its progress, enlist in its support the warm ap- 
probation and hearty sympathy of a decided majority of the people of all 
classes. It is true that at that time the House of Commons was to a great 
extent nominated by the aristocracy; but there are many ways beside the 
election of representatives by which public opinion can manifest itself; and 
whatever criterion we adopt to ascertain this opinion, we shall be con- 
strained to confess that the revolutionary war was, upon the whole, a war of 
the people. 

But the chartist leaders, in order to exasperate the passions of their fol- 
lowers, and to remove any scruples they may entertain respecting the 
honesty and humanity of sponging the national debt, assert that this debt 
is chiefly, if not altogether, in the hands of overgrown Jews and stock-jobbers. 


A more palpable exhibition of i ignorance is hardly to be conceived. ‘The 
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slightest examination of the published statements relative to this subject 
would inform them that near nine tenths of the national debt is held in 
small portions, not by opulent capitalists or speculating stock-jobbers, but 
by the middle classes, and by that class that occupies an intermediate 
station between the middle and working classes. A very great proportion 
of it is held by widows, orphans, and men grown too old or too infirm for 
the active occupations of life: the funds having been always regarded as a 
safe and convenient investment, those who have wished to secure a settled 
income for themselves or their families, have purchased government stock 
on the same principles, and with the same view as others have purchased 
annuities or lent their money out on mortgage. Two circumstances may 
have led to the opinion that the funds are chiefly in the hands of wealthy 
and speculating capitalists. ‘The first is, that all government loans were 
originally contracted through the medium of these monied men ; who, from 
the advantages they possessed from the nature of their bargains, their ex- 
tensive capital, and their superior information, were often enabled to realise 
by these contracts immense fortunes. Hence the word fund-holder always 
conjures up in the imaginations of many men adim yet imposing conception 
of some Baring or Rothschild. Common sense, however, will tell every 
man who knows any thing about business, that investing his money in the 
funds is not a very likely way to realise a magnificent fortune. At a time 
when new loans are being contracted, or where the price of stock is fluc- 
tuating, monied men may speculate in the funds, on the same principles as 
they may speculate in railway shares; but the idea of a man of large 
capital investing it in times like these in the funds with the expectation of 
thereby obtaining very large profits, is too absurd to need a moment’s 
notice. Another circumstance that tends to foster this opinion, that the 
funds are chiefly in the hands of large capitalists and stock-jobbers is, the 
fact that many monied men are, by profession, engaged in the buying and 
selling of government stock. We cannot now stop to explain the principles 
on which this traffic is founded. Suffice it to say, that the parties thus em- 
ployed possess but a small share, and frequently no share at all, in the 
government funds. Some of them are engaged merely as brokers, that is, 
as agents on the part of those who wish to either sell or purchase stock. 
These have themselves no more property in the national debt than a com- 
mon share-broker has in the railway or bank, the shares of which he 
transfers from one party to another. Others are ready to buy up govern- 
ment stock, just in the same way as they-are ready to buy up bills of ex- 
ehange, shares, or any other negotiable securities, realising a profit out of 
the advantageous bargains, which men who have money can always make 
with those who have it not, and are very much in want of it. Others, again, 
speculate in the funds by merely betting on the variations in the price of 
stock, almost exactly in the same way as they might bet on the result of a 
horse race. Many, indeed, carry on an extensive and perhaps lucrative 
business as stock-jobbers, without possessing, either directly or indirectly, one 
farthing in the stocks. 

But, after all, admitting for 2 moment every thing which the chartist 
leaders advance respecting the justice and expediency of cancelling or ad- 
justing — call it what you will — the national debt, in what way does this 
furnish an argument against the repeal of the corn laws? The national 
debt, say they, was contracted for the purpose of carrying on a foolish.and 
unjust war —a war undertaken and maintained for no other purpose than 
to suppress popular liberty, and to strengthen and defend the power of the 
aristocracy. Well, the corn laws were enacted for the purpose of robbing 
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the people of their money, in order to enrich the very same class. Is the 
national debt to be condemned, because of its iniquitous origin? And shall 
we not, on exactly the same ground, condemn and, as soon as possible, ex- 
tinguish the corn laws? Shall we cry aloud against the injustice perpe- 
trated fifty years ago, and yet resolutely refuse to do any thing to remove the 
injustice now perpetrating before our own eyes and on ourselves and families? 
Itis true that the national debt presses heavily on the people ; for it imposes 
on them taxation to the amount of 30,000,000/. every year, in order to meet 
the interest. And are the corn laws no burden ? According to the esti- 
mate of those who by their ability and experience are best able to form a 
correct judgment on this matter, the tax levied on the people of this 
country by means of the corn law is equal to 30,000,000/. per annum. If, 
then, the legislature abolished the national debt, it would relieve the 
country from a burthen of 30,000,000/. per annum — if it proceeded only 
to what is called an equitable adjustment, the most sanguine imagination 
cannot estimate the amount of relief at more than 5,000,000/. per annum : 

those, indeed, who have subjected the matter to rigid calculation, assert 
that it would lead to no relief whatever; but if it boldly and honestly 
repealed the corn laws, it would relieve, and that in the most immediate and 
practical way, the country from a burthen of 50,000,000/. per annum. 
This is equal to near twice as much as would be gained by sponging the 
national debt, and is ten times as much as could by possibility be gained 
by an equitable adjustment. If such are the comparative advantages to be 
realised by these measures, what shall we say if we refer to their justice, 
their expediency, and the practicability of carrying them into effect? ‘To 
repeal the corn laws would be to enforce the plain and universally recog- 
nised principles of honesty; while, to interfere with the national debt, 
would, in the estimation of a majority of the people of this country, be to 
outrage these principles; and would undoubtedly inflict undeserved suffer- 
ing on thousands whose principal and, in many cases, only source of sub- 
sistence is the interest of money they have fairly earned, and, relying on the 
national faith, have honestly invested it in the government funds. To 
repeal the corn laws would be to open new markets for our industry, and 
to give a fresh and vigorous impulse to the demand for labour ; to interfere 
with the national debt would be to shake to its very basis that mutual con- 
fidence on which our commercial system rests; and hence, to suspend the 
operations of industry, to spread bankruptcy among our capitalists, and to 
throw thousands of artizans and labourers into helpless and hopeless desti- 
tution. ‘To repeal the corn laws is practicable; for the aristocracy, strong 
as they are, are not strong enough to resist the demand for justice, sent 
forth by the united people of this kingdom: to interfere with the national 
debt is impracticable; for not only the aristocracy, but the whole of the 
middle class, and a major part of the working population would resolutely 
resist an act of such flagrant and foolish oppression. 

But not only is it recommended to cancel or equitably adjust the national 
debt, it is also proposed to at once and completely repeal the whole of those 
duties at present laid on the necessaries of life, and to transfer the burthen 
to real and funded property. It is far from our intention to deny — on the 
contrary, we strenuously assert — that our present system of taxation stands 
urgently in need of a searching and radical reform. But we base this 
assertion, not on the swollen and empty declamations of the chartist orators, 
but on those calm and practical expositions of the true nature and effects 
of the system, furnished us by earnest and hard-working corn law repealers. 
The report of the committee on “import duties” amply supplies us with 
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facts and principles from which we may form both a comprehensive and 
accurate judgment on this truly important subject; and should not only be 
read but diligently studied and thoroughly mastered by every man who wishes 
to understand the nature of our commercial and financial systems. It con- 
tains a body of information not only valuable in itself, but precisely of that. 
common sense and tangible character which will render it a fit basis for 
safe and beneficial legislation. ‘This information is furnished, not by noisy 
demagogues, but by men of lengthened and practical experience — men 
thoroughly familiar with all the workings of the present system, and sensible, 
from actual observation, of the enormous evils of which it is productive. 
The measures they recommend are not only clearly calculated for the ad- 
vantage of the whole community, and especially of the labouring classes ; 
but have the additional merit, that, if carried into effect, they would not 
materially disturb the existing Jaws and arrangements of society. ‘The 
great principle on which they proceed, is to so reduce the present duties on 
the necessaries and comforts of life as to render them easily accessible to 
the poorer classes. ‘They recommend the speedy extinction of all those 
protective duties on colonial produce which have no other effect than to 
raise its price for the exclusive benefit of the colonial landowner. They 
prove, both by the established principles of finance and from past experience, 
that if these simple modifications of our present system were effected, and 
such articles as tea, coffee, and sugar were brought down from their present 
exorbitant prices, not only would the substantial comforts of the people be 
materially increased, but the present deficiency in the revenue more than 
supplied, and hence the necessity of additional taxation altogether removed. 
They did not, however, overlook the fact, that the great necessary of life is 
food, and hence they unanimously, and in the most emphatic language, 
proclaimed the necessity of at once greatly modifying, and ultimately re- 
pealing, the corn laws. In the justice and propriety of all these reeommend~ 
ations we fully and heartily concur. A complete revision of our present 
system of custom duties we hold to be not merely desirable but loudly and 
urgently called for. It is eminently foolish so to encumber commodities 
with taxation as to prevent them from coming within the reach of the body 
of the people; for not only is the general sum of comforts and enjoyments 
to that extent contracted, but it is obviously destructive to the interests of 
the revenue itself. It is flagrantly unjust that the people of this country 
should be compelled to pay a heavy tax on their sugar and coffee in order 
to enrich a number of West India landowners. But it is still more fla- 
grantly unjust that they should be compelled to pay a heavy tax on every 
loaf of bread and every pound of meat in order to augment the already 
exorbitant wealth of the British and Irish landowners. Let us only rid 
ourselves of these unjust impositions, and we shall be able to bear with ease 
the just and necessary burthens of the state. 

But what say the chartist orators to these things? According to them, 
the corn laws, which demonstrably press heavier on the working classes than 
all other taxes put together, are so trifling an evil that we may with advan- 
tage sacrifice the probability of their repeal to the remote possibility of 
some time obtaining an adjustment of the national debt, and a fantastical 
re-distribution of taxation. The corn law repealers propose to alleviate the 
burden of taxation by enlarging the wealth and resources of the people, and 
thus enabling them to sustain it more easily; the chartist leaders propose to 
attain the same end not in this way nor even by a rational and practicable 
scheme for more equitably adjusting the load, but by violently devolving 
the whole weight on one section of society. ‘They propose not to reduce 
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but to completely repeal all taxes on the necessaries of life. We suppose 
they mean by taxes on necessaries, the custom and excise duties levied on 
articles that enter into general consumption. But have they calculated the 
amount of these taxes? The gross receipts from custom and excise are 
about 36,000,000/. ‘The receipts from customs amount on the whole to 
about 22,000,000/., of which upwards of 16,000,000/. are obtained from 
those articles here spoken of as necessaries.* If we add to this the excise 
duties levied on articles of a similar character, the total will amount to about 
25,000,0007. ‘These taxes are not paid exclusively by any one class, but 
fall indiscriminately on the whole community ; every man rich or poor, con- 
tributing in the proportion in which he consumes the articles taxed. Now, 
supposing this chartist scheme to be, in principle, free from objection, we 
should like to know how this amount of 25,000,000/. is to be extracted 
out of two classes so limited in number as the fund-holders and the owners 
of real property. The ingenious originators of the plan have doubtless 
some scheme whereby this is to be accomplished; but, for our own part, we 
confess that, in our present state of i 1enorance, we cannot for our, lives-i imagine 
how it is to be done. Hence we are notat all prepared to form any opinion 
as to how the plan would work, and what effects it would produce. It goes 
altogether out of the range of our ordinary conceptions. We have been 
accustomed to think of intelligible and practicable reforms, but this, if carried 
into effect, would not reform but completely subvert our present system of 
taxation. And if, after all, it should not be found, when tried, to answer 
the expectations of its framers, the discovery of its insufficiency would come 
after it had closed up many of our present national resources, and extin- 
guished about one half of our present national revenue. If it had pre- 
sented itself merely as a revival of the old proposition to abolish all indirect 
texation and to raise the revenue requisite to meet the national expenses, 
by an income and property tax, then it would have been intelligible and 
formed a subject for rational and profitable discussion. On the question of 
the comparative merits of direct and indirect taxation we do not at present 
feel ourselves called upon to give an opinion. ‘The plan for raising the 
public revenue mainly by a tax on income and property has been both 
advocated and opposed by some of our most eminent political economists 
and statesmen. But the chartist scheme is truly and emphatically original. 
The idea of repealing about 25,000,000/. of custom and excise duties, at 
present paid by the whole of the ‘population, and then supplying the defi- 
ciencies in the “ways and means” by a tax on funded and real property is 
peculiarly and exclusively their own. It is at once simple and comprehen- 
sive, and in every respect far too felicitous to be the product of any brains 
but theirs. Should some rival class of politicians be at any time hereafter 
so audacious as to attempt to appropriate either the whole or part of the 
credit of its origination, we would warmly urge the chartist leaders to firmly 
assert their own indefeasible and exclusive right. It is their grand cre- 
dential and certificate in testimony of their aptitude for financial legislation. 


* The customs on the undermentioned articles yielded, according to the last report, the following 
sums ; — 


£ £ 
Sugar and Molasses = - - 4,827,018 Brought forward 15,587,158 
Tea - - - 3,658,800 Currants - - - 189,291 
Tobacco - - - 3,493,686 ‘Tallow « e - 182,000 
Rum, Brandy, &c. - - 2,615,443 Raisins ° - - 134,589 
Coffee . < - 779,114 Cheese - - - 105,218 
Butter - - - 213,097 


rd Total 16,198,256 
Carried forward 15,587,158 
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To it they may always point with exultation as a triumphant proof of their 
capability to perform the most arduous duties that fall on the statesman. 
Yet on the subsidence of that admiration, naturally excited on the contem- 
plation of such a remarkable monument of their legislative ability, the ques- 
tion will unavoidably obtrude itself, why are the fund-holders and the owners 
of real property to be singled out from all other classes, to bear exclusively 
the expense of this great plan for national relief? The scheme does by no 
means appear at first sight to be characterised by honesty and fairness. 
To compel one section of society to bear not only their own burthens but 
those of others, seems to an unsophisticated understanding to be neither more 
nor less than robbery. The working classes complain, and as we conceive 
justly complain, of having to sustain more than their due proportion of the 
public taxes ; but by proposing to relieve themselves not only of those taxes 
to which they are unfairly subject, but of all taxes whatever, and this at 
the exclusive expense of fund-holders and landholders, they foolishly sacri- 
fice the advantage of that position they really hold, and place themselves 
clearly and unequivocally in the wrong. They wilfully renounce the sym- 
pathy and support they would be sure to obtain, as men legally and right- 
fully claiming the redress of unjust grievances, and expose themselves to 
the obloquy and indignation which will ever fall on those who seek to 
improve their own condition by undisguised spoliation and robbery. ‘They 
assert that they have been cruelly treated by both the aristocracy and the 
middle class; and for the sake of argument, granting that all their com- 
plaints are to the fullest extent well founded, still they will never secure the 
support of the honest and right-minded portion of the community, so long 
as they seek to perpetrate an injustice so enormous, as throwing the burthens 
of the state on the shoulders of those, whose property is as really and justly 
their own as that possessed by any other class. On the question of funded 
property we have already given our opinion. Suffice it to say, that if the 
chartists acknowledge the fund-holder to be justly entitled to the income he 
at present receives, then it is impossible to imagine any valid reason why 
he should be more exposed to taxation than anybody else. If, on the con- 
trary, they deny that the state is under any moral obligation to pay either 
principal or interest of the debt commonly called national, then, instead of 
quaddling about equitable adjustments and laying a tax on funded property, 
why do they not openly demand that this debt, this funded property, be 
altogether and finally cancelled? Such a course would be infinitely more 
honest and manly than their present hesitation and equivocation. We 
know that their favourite principle of action is to “ go the entire animal,” 
and we wish to see it exhibited in reference to this particular subject. 
Whatever their real opinions are on the national debt, we should like to 
hear them speak out, so that there may be no doubt as to what they mean 
and what they wish. If they really think that the national debt ought to 
be “liquidated,” let them say so. Prudence condemns as much as man- 
liness scorns all shuffling and concealment. Open and straightforward 
conduct is much more likely to succeed among Englishmen than manceu- 
vering and dissimulation. Nay, for our own part, we think that the proposal 
to at once abolish the national debt would be received with much more 
favour than the plan of merely subjecting the fund-holder to a dispropor- 
tionate share of taxation. In point of principle the latter is fully as objec- 
tionable as the former; while as regards the advantage to be realised, there 
is hardly a comparison between the two. By taxing the fund-holder to the 
even exorbitant amount of ten per cent. on his property, an additional 
income would be gained of only about 3,000,000/. per annum, while by 
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boldly cancelling the whole debt the nation is released from a burthen 
of 30,000,000/. per annum. We trust the chartist statesmen will think of 
this. 

With respect to real property, on which it is proposed to lay the remain- 
ing part of these public burthens, that which, from its amount and import- 
ance, first claims attention is land. Now, either the corn laws are justifiable 
or not. If they are, we should like to know why landed property should 
be more subject to taxation than any other description of property. Any 
distinction of this kind appears to us to be downright and flagrant dis- 
honesty. Whatever was the first origin of property in land, it is unques- 
tionable that at present it rests on precisely the same grounds, and for the 
most part has been acquired by exactly the same means, as all other kinds 
of property. The landed proprietor is guaranteed the safe enjoyment of 
his possessions, by the fundamental laws not only of this but of every civi+ 
lised country. It is to the same laws that the capitalist can alone look for 
the protection of his machinery and stock. It is on these laws that the 
artizan relies for the: undisturbed possession of his household goods and 
chattels. ‘The greater part of the land in this country has been paid for in 
the expectation, or rather with the tacit stipulation, that it is to be possessed 
as completely, and enjoyed as securely, as every other description of pro- 
perty. It has been with the same stipulation that money has been laid out 
in the fertilising of waste lands, and the improvement of those before in 
cultivation. Without this security land would never have been either 
bought or improved. To lay on it more than its due proportion of taxation, 
would be to swindle, or rather to forcibly plunder, every landholder in the 
country. For our own part, we will ever to the utmost of our little power 
resist all partial and unfair taxation, holding it to be in direct contraven- 
tion of the express end and object of government, whose ostensible and 
specific function it is to guarantee to every man security of life and pro- 
perty. Guided by the great and comprehensive principle of justice, we will 
oppose all partial and inequitable legislation, no matter from what class it 
springs, or for whose benefit it is designed. It is on this principle that we 
demand the complete extirpation of the abuses of our present financial 
system; that we condemn all commercial restrictions having for their 
object to enrich or bolster up one section of the community at the expense 
of the rest; and that we now denounce, and ever will denounce, the ini+ 
quitous corn laws. Did we conceive that these corn laws were wise and 
just, we should resolutely maintain that the landowner is as justly entitled 
to his revenue, however large that revenue may be, as the poorest labourer 
is to the pittance which he earns by the sweat of his brow. But if it be 
granted that the corn law is not a just law, then what monstrous folly 
it is to talk about taxing the landlord for the benefit of the nation, and yet 
to resist every attempt to relieve the nation from the heavy tax it now 
pays for the benefit of the landlord. It is as if a man were to refuse 
to sue another for a debt he justly owed, and yet to resolve to attempt, on 
the first opportunity, to pick his pocket. The chartists profess to seek the 
repeal of all taxes on the necessaries of life, and yet they doggedly resist 
the attempt to remove the most oppressive of all taxes, the tax on food, the 
first necessary of life. They assert that the landlord ought to pay, not 
only his own taxes, but those of other people, and yet they do nothing to 
remove, they do every thing they can to perpetuate, the tax which every 
body is actually paying, and compelled to pay, for the benefit of the land- 
lord. Conduct like this is, from its ineffable folly, placed completely 
beyond the reach of either praise or censure. He who sees not at the first 
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glance both its absurdity and mischievousness, is, we fear, altogether out of 
the reach of argument. 

But real property includes, not only land, but dwelling houses, and every 
other description of building property. The remarks we have already 
made on the injustice of subjecting the fund-holder and landholder to more 
than their due share of taxation, will preclude the necessity of dwelling at 
length on that part of this precious project which proposes to plunder “the 
owners of building property. We will make only one or two remarks, and 
then dismiss the subject. ‘The first is, that we cannot possibly imagine 
what motives actuate the chartist financiers in selecting building property 
as a more appropriate subject of taxation, than many other sources of in- 
come with which we are not aware that they propose to interfere. We can 

conjecture some of the reasons ‘that led them to fix on the owners of land 
and government stock as likely persons to bear an extraordinary share of 
the public burthens. Most landed proprietors, and many fund-holders, 
have the reputation of being men of great wealth, and therefore more able 
to pay taxes than the generality of other people. Besides, they are not, 
for the most part, engaged in any professional occupation, and they there- 
fore seem to obtain their income without the expenditure of either labour 
or capital. Rent, indeed, the income of the landholder, is in one sense not 
the result of human industry, but of those productive powers that nature 
has spontaneously conferred on the land. Hence the landowner seems, in 
the eyes of some ignorant people, to be enjoying that which, instead of 
being his own exclusive property, is by right the common property of the 
nation. No such notion, however, can be “entertained by any body respect- 
ing building property. The most ignorant does not need to be informed 
that houses do not spring completely built out of the hands of nature, but 
are reared by the industry and ingenuity of man. Most building property, 
both dwelling-houses and workshops, have been erected within a recent 
period; and its owners have become possessed of it, not through the spon- 
taneous bounty of either nature or the government, but by the expenditure 
of their own legitimately earned capital. Neither are the owners of this 
property, in general, distinguished for their exorbitant wealth. We need 
hardly say that thousands of cottage houses in Manchester are in the pos- 
session, not of large landholders, or rich capitalists, but of men who either 
are now, or have been, operatives, and who have earned what little pro- 
perty they have by the sweat of their brow. And yet it is gravely proposed 
to single these out, and compel them to pay, not only their own taxes, but 
the taxes of other people. ‘The climax of the whole, however, is, that the 
authors and advocates of this infamous proposal pretend, all this time, to 
be the great, and indeed the only friends of the working class. It certainly 
is a curious way of displaying their friendship, to attempt, at the very out- 
set of their legislative career, to victimise the most industrious, intelligent, 
and orderly conducted portion of that class We would advise them to 
completely reconsider this matter, for if they continue to retain their 
present opinions, some evil-disposed persons may feel encouraged to repre- 
sent them as the friends in reality, not of the working, but the lazy class. 
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